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PREFACE. 


BY GEO. B. GLIDDON. 


“The subject of Ethmlorpf I deem it expediert to postpone. On this I 
have collected mass of new materials, which 1 hope in time to produce; 
but until they liavc been submitted to the masterly analysis of my honored 
friend, Samithl (Ikouok Moutox, M. 1)., Philailelphia, a synopsis from tny 
hands would be preuiaturc.” * 

Little did I oxpoct, ivliilo poiniin^tlie al>ove note. that, qyq four 
years liad run their (.‘(un’se, it would f;m to tlie lot of Dr. Xott and 
myself to “(*lose ranks” and partially fill the gaj> hd't in Anu^rit'an 
Et]i}\oliHj}f wIkmi the dt^atli-sliot .struck down our iViend and leader.' 
To liiin the “new materials” were suhmitted : hy liim tliey were 
anaiyzt'd with his eustomary aeuttaioss; and from liim would tlu‘Wt>rl(l 
Itavt'. r(*eeived a series of works su])erseding’ the neee>sity for the 
])resent volume, togtdher with any puhlic action of my eol league aud 
myself in that seieu<*e so indelibly marked hy .Monrux tis his own. 
The loth of May, ISol, arrested his hand, and left us, with all who 
knew him, to sorrow jit his loss: noi*, h)r t'leven months, ilid tlie 
endeavor to raise a literary monument to his memory sugge.M 
itself either to Dr. Xott or to myself. 

“Types of ^fankiiid” owes its origin to the following ineidemts: — 
•After a gratityiog winter at Xew Orleans, 1 visitt'd Mobile in April, 
1801^; partly to (h'liver a course of Lectures upon “Ihihylon, Xine- 
veh, and Persepolis,” hut mainly t^ renew with Dr. Xoir those 
interchanges of thought ivhich amity liad commenced during my 
prcc(‘ding sojourn, iif 1848, at one of the most agreeahlo (d‘ iutics. 
;^[ollTON and EthnoUnfif^ it may well be supposed, wei‘e exhaustlcss 
topics of conversation. De[>l()i‘ing that no one had sti'ppcd forward 
to make known the matured views of the father of onr cis^Atlaniic 
school of Anthropology, it occurred to us. that we would write one 
or more articles, in simioKeview, based upon the correspoudcuce and 

* JIand-book to the Nile; Lotulon, Madden, 1849; p. IS, note. 

(ix) 
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printed papers of Morton in onr several possession. Before doing so, 
l]0wcver, we conceived it to be due to Mrs. Morton and lier home-circle, 
to inquire by letter, if such proceeding would obtain their sanction; 
and also whether, in Mre. Morton’s opinion, there were among the 
Doctor’s manuscripts any that might be eligibly embodied in our pro- 
posed articles. The graceful readiness with which our pioffer was met 
is best exemplified by the fact that Dr. Nott and myself received im- 
mediately, by express from riiiladclphia, a mass of Dr. ^Morton’s anto- 
graxdis on scientific themes, together with such books and papers as 
were deemed suitable for onr purposes. On a subsequent visit to 
Philadelphia, I was permitted to select ti*om the Doctor’s shelves 
whatever was held to bo appropriate to our studies; and, while 
this book has been passing through the press, the whole of Dr. Mor- 
ton’s corres])ondence with the scientific world was entrusted to Dr. 
Patterson and rnys(‘lf for mutual reference. But, the unbounded 
confidence Avith Avhich avo haA'e been honored, AA'liilst most precious 
to our feelings, enhances greatly our responsibility. Actuated, indi- 
vidually, by the sole desire to render justice to our beloved iriend, 
each of us has executed liis p^ of the tusk to the best of his ability: 
at the same time Ave can emphatically declare that, until the pages of 
our Avork Avere stereotyped, no member of Dr. ^lorton’s family Avas 
cognizant of their verbal contents. Thus mucli it is my privilege to 
testity, in ordci’ that, if any of the Avriters have erred in their concep- 
tions of Morton’s scientific opinions, the onus of sucli inadvertence 
may fall upon themselves exclusively. Nevertheless, the singleness 
of purpose and harmony of method Avith Avhich Dr. Nott, ][)r. Jhitter- 
son, and myself, hav^e striven to fulfil our pledges, are guarantees 
that no erroneous intei’[)retations, if any such exist, can have arisen 
ifitentionally. Throughout this volume, AIorton speaks for himself. 

The receipt at ^lobile of such AATlcome accretions to our ethno- 
graphical stock prompted a change of plan. In lieu of ephemeral 
notices in a IleAuew, Dr. Nott united Avith me in the projection of . 
“Types of IMankind ” ; the scope of Avhicli has daily groAvn larger, in 
the ratio of the fiufilitics Avith Avhich Ave have been signally favored. 

On the first printed announcement of our intention [Ncav Orleans, 
December, 1852], the interest manifested among^the friends of science 
was such, that, by March, I counte*! nearly 600 subscriptions in 
furtherance of the AAmrk. 

Prof. Aoassiz’s very opportune visit to Mobile during April, 
1853, led to a contribution from his OAvn pen that bases the Natural 
History of mankind upon a principle heretofbre unanticipated. 
Dr. Lsuer kindly volunteered a synopsis of the geological and 
ontological features of human history ; and Dr. Patterson, follow- 
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citizen, professional colleague, and admiring friend of Dr. Morton, 
undertook the biographical Memoir which justifies this volume’s 
dedication. The frank concurrence of Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. has removed eveiy obstacle to eflbctive publication : and thus, 
through the liberality and thirst for information, so eminently 
characteristic of American republicanism, “ Types of ]\lankind,” 
invested with ahundant signatures, issues into day as one aTuong 
multitudinous witnesses liow, in our own age and land, scientific 
works can bo written and published without solicitation of patron- 
age from Governments, Institutions, or Societies ; hut solely through 
the co-operative support of an educated and knowledge -seeking 
people. 

The departments of our undertaking, respectively assumed by Dr. 
Hott and myself, liaving been already set forth {infra, Ihivt HI., 
Essay I., p. 0-0), repetition is here siipeidluous. But while, on my 
side, I was enabled to devote nearly twelve months of iininter^ 
rupted secilusion (in Baldwin county, Alabama) to my portion of the 
labor, it must not 1)0 forgotten, on the other, that my colleague at 
'Mobile performed his task under the ceaseless pressure of the severest 
professional duties. In view, therefore, of the amount of Dr. Xott’s 
achievements under such adverse circumstances, the reader who may 
be pleased to criticize the editorship of “Types of ilankiud,” whilst 
recognizing my colleague’s liand in every line of Part I., and his 
frequent suggestions throughout Parts II. and IIL, as concerns the 
substance, ^y\\\ act but justly if, as regards modes of expression, 
ho should direct any strictures towards myself; whose part it has 
been occasionally to connect the various sections of this work by 
reconstructed sentences, or through a few intercalated }>aragraphs, 
consequent upon the reception of new “copy” from Dr. Xott during 
the passage of these sheets through the press. Even at this later 
stage of our enterprise, owing to the distance between }>[obile and 
Philadel[)hia, and to the dire havoc produced bj’* a yellow fever 
simultaneously among our friends around ^Mobile Bay, I have not 
possessed the advantage of Dr. Xott’s revision of “proof-sheets,” 
nor had he the time to propose alterations. 

Tlie Preface to my Otia ^^Jgi/ptiaca assigns sutficient reasons why 
any aspirations of mine towards excellence in English composition 
would be vain. With myself, style is ever subordinate to matter; 
but my valued friends, Mr. Redwood Fisher, ^^Fr. Lloyd P. Smith, 
and Dr. Henry S. Patterson, have most obligingly looked over a 
largo portion of the “ revises” as they came from the hands of the 
Btereotyper. 

I indulge the hope that all those gentlemen who have directly 
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promoted tlie scientific interests of our work, will find in it due 
acknowledo;niont of their courtesies. For the free use of the coh 
lection of Egyptological works — the hovst accessil^le to the public in 
this country — belonging to the Philadc^lphia Library Company, Dr. 
Morton’s brother-in-law, Mr. John Jay Smith, will accept my sincere 
thanks. 

The riiblishcrs state, on another page, the endeavor made to 
furnish our Subscribers with counter-value for their subscriptions far 
in excess of my original promises ; and with these bi'ief expository 
remarks my pen would stop, did not personal gratitude claim 
expression. 

Those acquainted with my earlier life (spent in the Levant until 
the age of thirty-two) may, perhaps, read some portions of this 
volume with feelings of surprise at the range of studies once so alien 
to my vocations, prospects, and ambition. By way of ox}>lanation 
let me state, that, whatever may liave b(‘en the ground-work previ- 
ously laid for the prosecution of self-culture, tliere was one obstacle 
to progress which would have been insurmountable, when (one among 
the million seeking freedom) I re-landed in the United States (1842), 
but for the friendship of a gentleman who — unlike Pharaoh’s chief 
butler that did not “ remember Joseph, but forgathim” — had known 
me in illo tempore at Memphis. The munificence of !Mr. It. Iv. 
IIaiuht ofXew York obviated all difficult}^ by placing the necessary 
materials for study at my disposal; and not content with facilitating 
the attainment of my desires by his encouraging acts at home, Mr. 
Haight, on two occasions, enabled me to seek instruction abroad, at 
the fountain-sources of Paris, London, and Berlin. The pulsations 
of a grateful heart, and the hope that some readers may deem favors 
so magnanimous not uselessly bestowed, are the only reciprocities 
>that can at present be tendered to him by 

G. E. G. 

PHiLADELniJA, Ist Jan., 1854. 


POSTSCRIP TUM. 

BY J. C. NOTT. 

I have just received from Phihidelphia proof-sheets of the above 
Preface, aud hasten to add a few words. 

Above three hundred and sixty wood-cuts, besides many litho- 
graphic plates, adorn this volume, and upon them, to some extent, 
depend its value and success. The reader can well imagine tlie 
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immense labor and heavy expense required to prepare a series of 
illustrations of this kind, wherein minute accuracy is so indispensable, 
and where such accuracy can be attained* only through long-con- 
tinued and patient industry combined with high artistic skill. So 
great, indeed, were tlie ditheulties to be overcome, that Ine authors 
could never for a^rnoment have entertained the idea of publishing a 
work like “ Types of Mankind,’* had it not been for tlie aid gener- 
ously proffered by Mrs. Gliddon, the accomplished lady of my col- 
league. To her amateur pencil are we indebted for the drawings of 
more than three hundred of our wood-cuts, together wifn those for 
the lithogi^iipluid Berlin-etligies. 

To say notliing of the outlay which these illustrations must other- 
wise have involved, it would have been impossible for ns to obtain, 
here, an equal conformity to originals tbrongb hired artists, 
Gliddon’s band was stimulated by no mercenary considerations ; and 
we have enjoyed the incalculable advantage of liaving her near us at 
Mobile, for more than twelve months; laboring with ns and for ns: 
ever ready to alter or amend as our caprice, or’necessity, might dic- 
tate. Allhoiigb ^[rs. Gliddon was unaccnstoiiied to drawing on 
wood, and notwithstanding that the wood-engravers at Philadelphia 
(compelled, owing to the nature of the case, to carve from her 
drawings alone without rccnrrence to the originals), may lioro and 
there have slightly erred, I venture to assert tliat no scientiiic work 
in oiir language presonts as long a series of illustrations more reliable 
for faithfulness to originals. 

Afany of the beads, however, are given in simple outline, and the 
majority have required reduction ; but persons who are iamiliar with 
the great works of Rosollini, Cliampollion, Prisso, Lepsius, Botta, 
Flandin, Ta\;y’ard, Dumoutier, &c., from which these figures have 
been coj)iod, will at once recognize a truthfulness in ^Frs. Gliddon’s 
designs (viewed ethnologieally) wlileli speaks more than the eneo 
miiims of an admiring friend. 

N'or is it proper that I should close this Postscript without some 
ackiiowlodgmont to her husband. In the first place, it is mere justice 
to state, that Parts II. and HE. are almost exclusively his own work: 
because, although not nninfornied on the points tliorcin treated, and 
agreeing in tlieir scientiiic results, I wish to mention that the materials, 
conception, and execution of those portions of our volume are due to 
him. Of Part I., on the other hand, a fuller share of responsibility 
must fall upon myself. The special province, which I have attempted 
to explore, is the Natural History proper of mankind ; and I have 
sought to illustrate it through the physical and linguistic liistory of 
primeval races, as deduced from the time-worn monuments of nations 
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by the leading archaeologists of our nineteenth centuiy. This effort 
has also been much facilitated through the zeal and experience of 
my collaborator, Mr. GlIddon. 

It is with no small gratification I now feel assured that, through 
Dr. Patterson’s effective ‘‘Memoir,” Morton’s cherished fame will 
evermore preserve its rightful place among men of science ; and, 
again, that th 30 grand Truths, for which I have long “fought and 
bled,” are at last established by tlie unanswerable “Sketch” of our 
chief naturalist, Prof. Agassiz; as well as triumphantly confirmed 
through the teachings of scholars who have investigated the records 
of antiquity in Egypt, China, Assyria, India, Palestine, and other 
Oriental countries. 

J. C. N. 

M.)Bils, Ala., January 1854. 
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THE LIFE AND SCIENTIFIC LABORS 


O F 

SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON. 


BY HENRY S. PATTERSON, M. D., 

BMBRITOS PROFESSOn OF MATKIUA MEllICA AVD THKRAPEUTIO.S IN* THE MEDICAL DKPARTMEMT OF 
PRNN.SYLVANIA COLLKOR; FELLOW OF THE COLLEGE OP FIIVSK.’IANS ; RECORDING 
SKCRETAHY OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


When the authors of the present work, prossofl with the labor of 
preparln<^ for the pi’inter their ahniidaiit inutt'rials, first sui>‘itcstc(l 
that I should assist them hy furnisliing a uotiee of the seiontilic life 
of our deceased friend and loader in Ethnolofcy, T hesitated somewhat 
to undertake the task, fi*cling that the selection, dictated hy their 
partial friendship, might b}" others be deemed inappropriate, and 
myself considered deficient those relations which would warrant 
tlie assumption of the ofHcc. >^ul)so(iuent ndloction, however, con- 
vinced me that an accpiaintance of fifteen years, approaching to inti- 
macy, — frecpiont professional and social intercourse, — my position in 
the Medical Faculty, that was .founded mainly hy his labors, — devo- 
tion in a great degree to the same studios, — community of sontiment 
in regard to the to[)ics of most interest to both, — tlnit all these com- 
bined to constitute a sufficient reason why I should freely accept the 
duty assigned mo. I do it cheerfully, lor to me it is a grateful duty 
and a source of pleasure, thus to be allowed to bear testimony to the 
worth and services of the groat and good man whom we all had so 
much cause to love and honor. ITis life I do not ju’oposo to write. 
There is hut little in the cpiiet daily walk of any civilian, to f’urnidi a 
theme for biographical narrative. That of Aloi’tou was eminently 
pladd and regular; and all that can he said upon it has already been 
well and eloquently expressed in the able addresses of Professors 

(xvii; 
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Meigs, Wood, and Grant.* To Dr. Wood also we are indebted for 
his exposition of Morton’s eminent services to medical science, both 
as a teacher and writer; a point too frequently overlooked in regard- 
ing him in the more prominent light of a Naturalist. Passing over 
these topics, my object will be to consider mainly his contributions 
to Natural Science, and especially to Ethnology. As introductory to 
a work upon anthropological subjects, wo desire to present Morton 
as the Anthropologist, and as virtually the founder of that school of 
Ethnology, of whose views this book may be regarded as an authentic 
exponent. 

Let me be permitted, however, a few words in relation to the per- 
sonal character and private worth of Morton. At the mention of his 
name there arise emotions which press for utterance, and which it 
.^ould do violence to my feelings to leave unexpressed. If I have 
felt this affection for liim, it is only what was shared by all who knew 
him well. What was most peculiar in him was that magnetic power 
by which he attracted and bound men to him, and made them glad 
to servo him. This influence was especially manifested, as I shall 
have occasion to observe again, in the collection of his Cabinet of 
Crania. In looking over his correspondence now, it is suiq)rising to 
see the number of* men, so different one from another in every re- 
spect, who in all quarters of the globe were laboring without expec- 
tation of reward to secure a cranium for Morton, and to read the 
reports of their varied successes and disappointments. In his whole 
deportment, there was an evident singleness of purpose and a candor, 
open as the day, which at once placed one at his ease. Combined 
with inis was a most winning gentleness of manner, which drew one 
to him as with the cords of brotherly aftection. He possessed, more- 
over, in a remarkable degree, the faculty of imparting to others his 
own enthusiasm, and filling them, for the time at least, with ardor 
for his own pursuit. Hence, in a measure, his success in enlisting 
the numerous collaborators, so necessary to him in his peculiar 
studies. It may be affirmed that no man ever came within the 
sphere of his influence without forming for him some degree of 

* A memoir of Samuel George Morton, M. D., late President of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, by Charles D. Meigs, M. D. Read Nov. 6th, 1861, and published 
by direction of the Academy : Philada. 1851. 

A Biographical Memoir of Samuel George Morton, M. D., prepared by appointment of 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, and read before that body Nov. 8d, 1862, by 
George B. Wood, M. I)., President of the College: Philada. 1853. 

Sketch ol the Life and Character of Samuel George Morton, M. D. Lecture, introduo 
tory to a coiyse of Ariatomy and Physiology in the Medical Department of Pennsylvania 
College. Delivered Oct. 13th, 1851, by Wilham R. Grant, M. D. Published by reejuest of 
the Class: Philada. 1852 
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personal attachment. His circle of attached friends was thercifore 
large, and the expression of regret for his untimely loss general and 
sincere. 

It was in London, and while seated at the hospitable board of Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin, (to whom I had been introduced by a letter from 
Morton,*) that I first heard the news of his decease. He was the subject 
of an animated and interesting conversation at the moment, (for Dr. II. 
and he had been classmates at Edinburgh,) when a gentleman entered 
with an American newspaper received by the morning’s mail, and 
containing the sad intelligence. A cloud came over every counte- 
nance, and every voice was mised in an exclamation of sudden grief 
and regret ; for he was more or less known to all present. My next 
appointment for that day was with Mr. S. Birch, of the Arch aiologi cal 
department of the Britiwsh Museum, who had been a correspond cTit 
of Morton, and could a[)preciate his great worth. During tiic day, 
Mr. Birch or myself mentioned the melancholy tidings to numerous 
gentlemen, in various departments of that great institution, and 
always with the same reply. All knew his name, and felt that in 
his decease the cause of science had suffered a serious deprivation. 

And this seemed to me his true tame. Outside the walls of this 
noble Temple of Science rolled on the turmoil of the modern 
Babylon, with its world of business, of pleasure, and of care, to 
all which the name of iforton was unknown, and from which its 
mention could call up no response. Witliin these Avails, however, 
and among a body of men w horn a more than princel}’ munilicence 
enables to devote themselves to labor like his own, he was uni- 
versally recognized and appreciated, and nunirned as a leading 
spirit in their cosmopolite fraternity. But always there was this 
peculiarity to be noticed, that wherever a man had known Morton 
personally at all, he. mourned not so mindi for the untimely extinetiou 
of £Ui intellectual light, as for the loss of a beloved personal friend. 
Certainly the man who inspired others with this feeling, could him- 
self have no cold or empty heart. On the contrary, he overdowed 


* Among the letters with which Dr. Morton favored me. on my visit to Europe,* was ono 
to Dr. Alexander liannay of Glasgow. This he particularly wished me to deliver, juid to 
bring him a report of his old friend; for Dr. II. had been an intimate of his student da3’S, 
llthough their corre.spondence had long heen interrupted. The letter was written in a 
playful mood, and contained sportive allusions to their student life at Edinburgh, and a wish 
that they might meet again. On reaching Glasgow late in May, I sought Dr. H., and found 
that he had recently deceased. Morton himself, as I afterwards learned, had then also ceased 
to breathe. That letter, so full of genial vivacity and present life, was from the hand of one 
dead man addressed to another ! And should they not meet again ? Rather had they not 
flroady met where the darkness had become day ! It is a beautiful and con.solatory belief, 
and one that the subject of this notice could uudoubtingly huid and rejoice in 
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Avith all kindly and gentle affections. Quiet and unobtrusive in man- 
ners, and fond of the retirement of study, it was only in tlic privacy 
of the domestic circle that lie could be rightly known ; and those that 
were privileged to approach nearest the Sanctum Sanctorum of his 
happy home, could best see the full beauty of his character. That 
sacred veil cannot be raised to the public eye, but beneath its folds 
is preserved the pure memory of one who illustrated every relation 
of life with a new grace that was all his own, and who, in departing, 
has left behind him an impression on all hearts, which not the most 
exacting affection could wish in any respect other than it is. 

The early training of Morton was in strict accordance with the 
principles of the Society of Friends, of which his mother was a mem- 
ber. Ilis school education — whoso deficiencies he always mentioned 
with regret, and remedied by sedulous labor in after years — was 
throughout of that (iharacter, and had all the consequent merits and 
demerits. It is a system which represses the imagination and senti- 
ments, while it cultivates carefully the logical powers; and which 
strives to turn all the energies of the pupil’s mind toward the useful 
arts, rather than what may be deemed merely ornamental accom- 
plishments. AVhen it carries him beyond the rudiments, it is usually 
into the higher mathematics and mechaniciil philosophy. Its aim 
is utility, even if necessary at the expense of beauty. It therefore 
does not generally encourage the study of the dead languages, l^ ith 
its incidental belles-lettres advantages, and free access to poets and 
rhetoricians. This plan of education I believe to bo an unsuitable, 
and even ah injurious one for a youth of cold temperament and 
dull sensibilities. AVhen, however, the subject of its operation 
is one of opposite tendencies, so decuded as to be the better for 
repression, it may become not only useful, but the best training for 
that particular case. Such I conceive to have been the fact in regard 
to Morton. Endowed by nature with a delicate and sensitive tem- 
perament, with warm affections, a keen sense of natural beauties, a 
fertile imagination, and that nice musical appreciation which made 
him delight in the accord of measured sounds, he had an early passion 
for poetical reading and composition. Even in boyhood he wrote 
very creditable verses; and his later productions, — for he continued 
to indulge the muse occasionally to the end of his life, although he 
would not publish, — often rose considerably above mediocrity. 

The following lines may answer as an average specimen of his easy 
flow of versification, as well as of his youthful style of thought and 
feeling. ^They were written on the occasion of a visit to Kilcolemaii 
Castle, county Cork, Ireland, where Spenser lived, and is believed to 
have written his immortal poem. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF SPENSER’s ** FAERY QUEENS.** 

I. 

Tirough many a winding maze in ** Faery Lande’* 

0 Spenser! I have followed thee along; 

Aye, I have laughed and sigh’d at thy command, 

And joy’d me in the magic of thy song: 

Wild are thy nunihers, but to them belong 
The fire of Genius, and poetic skill ; 

’Tis thine to paint with inspiration strong, 

The fate of knight, or dame more knightly still, 

To sway the feeling heart, and rouse it at thy will. 

IT. 

And musing still upon the fairy dream, 

1 sought the hall oft trod by thee before ; 

I bent me down by Mulla’s gentle stream, 

And, looking far beyond, gazed fondly o’er 
Old Ilallyhoura, where in days of yore 

Thou watch’d thy flocks with all a shepherd’s pride; 

And fancy listened as to catch once more 
Thy Harp’s lov’d echo from the mountain side,— 

But ah ! no harp is heard in all that region wide I 

III. 

The flocks are fled, and in the enchanted hall 
No voice replies to voice ; but there ye see 
The ivy clasp the sad and mould’ring wall. 

As if to twine a votive wreath for thee ; 

All — all is desolate, — and if there be 
A lonely sound, it is the raven’s cry ! 

Let years roll on, let wasting ages flee, 

Let earthly things delight, and hasten by, 

But thy immortal name and song shall never die ! 

Had this inherent tendency been fostered, Ive would douhtloss have 
taken a liigh rank among onr American poets. Ccrtainlv he would 
have been another man than we have known him. Perhaps his 
nervous temperament, delicate fibre, acute feelirii^s t#d ardent sym- 
pathies, might have been developed into the same super-sensitiveness 
we have seen in John Keats and other gifted minds of a constitution 
similar to his own. But the tendency was checked and repressed 
from the outset by his domestic inlluences, by his teachei’s, and sub- 
sequently by himself. When lie devoted liimsclf to a life of science, 
he was earnest to cultivate that style of thous^ht and composition 
which accorded with his pursuits ; for only by severe mental disci- 
pline, and long-continued eflPort, could he have acquired 'that cau* 

1,177 ■ 
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tioTi and rigid* accuracy of diction, which characterize his produc 
tions. His school appears to have been unsatisfactory to him, 
for he never had a fondness for the mathematics, the main topic of 
study. He was nevertheless of a studious turn, reading industriously, 
and with special interest, all the works on History to which he had 
access. It is probable that in these readings was laid the foundation 
of a taste for those anthropological studies which have since rendered 
him famous, and in the prosecution of which his extensive historical 
knowledge gave him eminent facilities. 

At the same time probably he imbibed his first fondness for Natural 
Science. From his stepfiither, (for his mother married again when he 
was thirteen years old,) he derived a taste for and knowledge of 
mineralogy and geology, the first branches to which he turned his 
attention. 

Destined originally for mercantile pursuits, young Morton soon 
found the atmosphere of the counting-hqnse uncongenial to him. 
He resolved to adopt the medical profession, which was indeed the 
only course open, to one of his tastes, and in his circumstances. The 
Society of Friends, by closing the Pulpit and the Bar against the able 
and aspiring among its youth, has given to Medicine many of its 
brightest ornaments, both in Great Britain and in this country. This 
fact will serve to ex})lain the great suc(;es.s of so many physicians of 
that persuasion, as well as the preponderating influence of the medical 
profession in all Quaker neighborhoods. May not the eminence of 
Philadelphia in medicine be accounted for, in part at least, in the 
same way? Carlyle has said that to the ambitious fancy of the Scot- 
tish schoolboy “the highest style of man is the Christian, and the 
highest Christian the teacher of such.'’ Hence his ultimate aspira- 
tion is for the clerical position. But to the aspiring youth among 
Friends there is but the one road to intellectual distinction, — 
that is through medicine and its cognate sciences. The medical 
preceptor of Morton was the late Dr. Joseph Parrish, then in the 
height of his popularity. Elevated to his prominent position against 
early obstacles^ij and solely by force of character, industry, and pro- 
bity, he was extensively engaged in practice ; and, although uncon- 
nected Avith any institution, his office overflowed with pupils. Ilis 
mind was practical and thoroughly medical, and so entirely did his pro- 
fession occupy it, that he seemed to me never to allow himself to think 
upon other topics, except religious ones, in which also he was deeply 
interested. A strict and conscientious Friend, he illustrated all the 
best points in that character. As the remarkable graces of his person 
proverbially gave a beauty to the othewise ungainly garb of his sect, 
and rendered it attractive upon him, so the graces of his spirit, obli- 
terating all that might otherwise have been harsh or angular, eontri- 
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bated to form a character gentle, kindly, lovely, that made him the 
light of the sick chamber, and a comforting presence at many a dying 
bed. To no member of our profession could the proud title of Opifer 
be more truly applied, for his very smile brought aid to the snifering, 
and courage to the despondent. The reader will pardon me this 
digression ; but as the Highland clansman could not pass by without 
adding another stone to the monumental cairn where reposed his 
departed chief, so can I never pass by the mention of his name with- 
out offering some tribute, however humble, of reverence and respect, 
to the memory of my excelhint old master. Such was the teacher 
from whom mainly Morton also received the knowledge of his pro- 
fession; though, had the influence of Dr. Parrish alone controlled 
his mind, it would have been confined rigorously to the channels of 
purely medical study and investigation. But, in order to provide 
adequate tuition for liis numerous pupils, Dr. Parrish had associated 
with* himself several young physicians as instructors in the various 
branches. Among them was Dr. Bichard Harlan, then enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the study of Natural History, between whom and 
the young student there was soon established a bond of sympathy in 
oongeniality of pursuits. That the friendship thus originated was 
subsequently interrupted, was in no manner the fault of iForton, to 
whom it was always a subject of regret. Harlan has now been dead 
some years, and although by no means forgotten in the world of 
science, ho has not been accorded the full measure of his merited 
distinction among American naturalists. An unfortunate infirmity 
of temper, which was not at all calculated to conciliate attach- 
ments, but rath(*r the reverse, deprived him of the band of friends 
who should have watched over his fame, and so his memory has suf- 
fered by default. Yet at one period he was the leading authority on 
this side the Atlantic in certain departments of Zoology. By him 
Morton appears to have been introduced to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, in whose proceedings he was afterwards to take such an 
important part. He attained his majority in January 1820, received 
his Diploma of Doctor of Medicine in March, and was elected a 
member of the Academy in April of the same year. He had pro- 
bably taken an active interest in its affairs before this time, although 
not eligible to membership by reason of age ; for in one of his later 
letters now before me, he speaks of it as an institution for which he 
had labored, “boy and man,” now some thirty years. 

Soon after this last event he sailed for Europe, on a visit to his 
uncle, James Morton, Esq., of Clonmel, Ireland, a gentleman for 
whom he always preseiwed a high regard and grateful atfection. His 
transatlantic friends seem to have attached but little value to an 
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American diploma, and desired him to possess the honors of the 
University of Edinburgh, then but little passed beyond the zenith 
of its glory. After spending the summer at his uncle’s house, he 
went to Edinburgh, wliere he heard the last course of lectures, deli- 
vered by the chaste and classicjd Gregory. The American schools 
not being recognized by the University as ad eundem^ ho found him- 
self obliged to attend the full term of an under-graduate. This would 
have left him ample leisure as far as his mere college studies were 
concerned ; for the youth who had graduated with approbation under 
the tuition of AVistar, Thysick, and James, and their compeers, could 
not have fallen far short of the requisitions of an}^ other Medical 
Faculty in Christejidom. But his time was not sj)cnt in idleness. 
He sedulously cultivated his knowledge of the classical tongues, 
hitherto im})erfect, and he devoted himself to the study of French 
and Italian, both of which languages he learned to read with facility. 
He also attended with great interest the lectures of Professor Jameson 
on Geology, thus confirming and reviving his early fondness for that 
branch of scieiu^o. After his return to America, he presented to the 
Academy a series of the green-stone rocks of Scotland, and a section 
of Salisbury Craig near Edinburgh, collected by himself at this time. 
In October 1821, he visited Paris, and spent the winter there mainly 
in clinical study. The next summer was dcvotc'd to a tour in Italy 
and other portions of the continent, and in the fall he returned again 
to Edinburgh, where, after attendance iipon anotluu' session, he re- 
ceived the honors of the doctorate. His printed thesis* may be taken 
as a fair exponent of his mental condition and calibre at this period. 
It is very like himself, and yet with a difference from him as we knew 
him later in life. It is quiet and indeed even simple in tone, without 
affectation and without any of the declamation in which young writers 
are so apt to indulge. Its style is clear and sufficiently concise, and 
as a piece of Latiuity it is correct and graceful. It takes up the 
subject of bodily pain, and considers it in regard to its causes, its 
diagnostic value, and its effects, both physical and psych ictil, leaving 
very little more to be said with regard to it. But it is evident through- 
out that the essay is the production of one who is more ambitious of 
the reputation of the litterateur Winn of the savant; who writes, — and 
that probably marks the distinction, — with his face turned to lus 
auditory rather than to his subject. The sentence marches some- 
times with a didactic solemnity almost Johnsonian, while the fre- 
quency of the poetical references and quotations, — Latin and Italian 
as well as English, and the facile fitness with which they glide into 


♦ Tentamen Inaugurale de Corporis Dolore, etc. — Edinburgi, m.d.gcoxxiii. 
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the text, show how familiar they must have been to the mind of the 
author. Indeed Edinburgh was, at the period in question, the prin- 
cipal centre of taste and philosophy, as \vcll as of scicuice, in Great 
Britain ; and it is not likely that one of Moi-ton’s literary turn and 
studious habits would miss the opportunity to pasture in either of 
these rich fields. The ethical tone of this production is also worthy 
of note. It is characteristic of the writer, and grew in a great mea- 
sure out of his mental constitution, which, free from all violence of 
passion, was habitually cheerful, hopeful, and kindly. Hence comes 
that beautiful spirit of philosophical 4>ptimisrn, which, perceiving in 
all seeming evil only the means to a greater ultimate good, attains all 
that stoicism proposed to itself, by the shorter way of a cheerful and 
unquestioning resignation to the Divine Will, not because it is omni- 
potent and irresistible, but solely because it is the wisest and best. 
The following extracts wdll sufficiently explain my meaning: — 

“ Almarerum Parens nil frustra fecit; ne dolor quidcm absque suis usibus est; et semper 
cogimur eum agnoscere veluti fidelem quamvis ingratum mouitorem, et quoque inter pros- 
Bidia vit® nonnunquam nunierandum.” — (p. 9.) 

“ Dolor enim nos nascentes aggreditur, per totam vitam insidiosus comitatur, et quasi 
nunquam satiandus ; adest etiuin morientihus, horamque supremam angoribus infestat. 
At ego tuinen Dolorem, quan(iuam invisum, et ab omnibus, quantum fieri potest, ab ipsis 
semotum, non oinnino inutilem depinxi, scd potius cum protuli, ad vitam conservundam 
neccssarium, a Deo Optimo Maximo constitutum.” — (p d7.) 

This c.onviction animated Morton thronghont his life, consoled him 
in suffering, cheered liim in sickness, and gave to Ids deportment much 
of its calm and beautiful equanimity.* 


• The subjoined graceful lines breathe the same spirit. They occur among his MSS. with 
the date of May 1828. 1 (j[Uote them as illustrative of the tiiought above indicated. 

THE SPIRIT OF DESTINY. 

Spirit of Light I Thou glauce divine 
Of Heaven’s immortal fire, 

I kneel before thy hallowed shrine 
To worship and aihnire. 

I cannot trace thy gloriou.s flight 
Nor dream where thou dost dwell, 

Vet censt thou guard luy steps aright 
By thine unearthly spell. 

I listen for thy voice in vain, 

E’en when I deem thee nigh ; 

Yet ere I venture to complain, 

Thou know’st the reason why ; 

And oft when, worldly cares forgot, 

I watch the vacant air, 

I see thee not, — I hear thee not,— 

Yet knt'W that thou art there. 
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In 1824, he returned to Philadelphia, and commenced his career as 
a practitioner of medicine. He seems immediately to have resumed 
his place and labors in the Academy of Natural Sciences, which, in 
the next year, was deprived of the active services of some of its most 
etBcicnt members, by the removal of Messrs. Maclure, Say, Troost, 
Lesueur, and others, to New Harmony, whither they went to parti- 
cipate in the benevolent but ill-starred social experiment of Robert 
Owen. It was a pleasant dream of a good heart and a visionary 
brain, and has now faded away from every one but the originator, 
who holds it still in his extreme old age with the same fervor as in 
his ardent youth ; but then it had many firm believers. So enthusiastic 
was Maclure especially in its advocacy, that he declined about this 
period to assist the Academy in the erection of a new Hall, from a 
conviction that, in the rcorganiyntion of societj^, living in cities would 
be abandoned, and their edifices thus left untonanted and useless. One 
cannot imagine a body of more simple-hearted, loss worldly, and less 
practical men, than the Philadelphia naturalists who went to recon- 
stitute the framework of society on the prairies of Indiana; and it is 
impossible to repress a sihile at their Quixotism, even while one heaves 
a sigh for the bitterness of their disa{>pointmeTit. 

They left in 1825, and the first papers of ^torton were read in 1827. 
His main interest still seems to have been in Geology. In the year 
mentioned he published an Anahfsis of Talmlar Spar from Bucks 
County, and the next year some Geoloyical Ohservatiojis, based upon 
the notes of his friend, ^fr. Vanuxem. About this lime his attention 
was turned to the special department of Paheontology, by an exami- 
nation of the organic remains of the cretaceous formation of New 
Jersey and Delaware ; and with this his active scientific life may be 
regarded as commencing. 

Some few of the fossils of the New Jersey marl had been noticed 
by Air. T. Say, and by Drs. Harlan and Dekay ; but no thorough in- 
vestigation of this interesting topic was attempted until Morton as- 
sumed the task. He labored in it industriously, being assisted in the 
collection of materials by his scientific friends. Three ])apers on the 
subject were published iti 1828, and from this time the scries 
continued, either in Silliman’s Jourutd or the Journal of the Aca- 


And when with heedless step, too near 
I tempt destruction’s brink, 

Deep, deep, within my soul 1 hear 
Thy voice, and backward shrink. 

The poisoned shaft, by thee controlled, 
Speeds swift and harmless by ; 

But, when the days of life are told, 
Thou smitest — and we die! 
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demy, until it closed with the fourteenth paper in 1846. In 1834, 
the results then obtained were collected and published in a volume 
illustrated with nineteen admirable x^lates.* 

This book at once gave its* author a reputation and status in the 
scientific world, and called forth the warm commendations of Mr. 
Mantell and other eminent Palaeontologists. It traces the formation 
in question along the borders of the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico 
from New Jersey to Louisiana, following it by the identification of 
its organic remains. The great body of the work is original, scarcely 
any of the species enumerated having ever been noticed before. Sub- 
sequent researches enabled him to add considerably to this collection, 
and, among others, to describe a species of fossil crocodile {C. elavi- 
rostris) entirely new and diftcring considerably in structure from its 
congeners hitherto known. In regard to the fossils of the cretaceous 
series, he is still the principal authority. 

Nor was he neglectful of the other branches of Natural Science, 
although too well aware of the value of concentrated efibrt to peril 
his own success, by a too wide diftusion of his labors. Still he main- 
tained a constant interest in the operation of eveiy department of 
the Academy, and watched its onward progress with solicitude and 
satisfaction. To the Geological and Mineralogieal, and especially to 
the Palaeontological collection, he was a liberal contributor. Among 
the pa])ers read by him before the Academy was one in 1831 on 
“some Parasitic Worms,'' another in 1841, on “an Albino Racoon," 
and a third in 1844, on “ a supposed new species of Hippopotamus." 
This animal, which has been called //. minor vel Liber was en- 
tirely unknown to Zoology until described by Morton, who received 
its skull from Hr. Goheen, of Liberia, and at once recognized its 
diversity from the known species.f Notwithstandiiig the published 
opinion of Cuvier, that the field of research was exhausted in regard 
to the Mammalia, our gifted townsman was enabled to add an im- 
portant pachyderm to the catalogue of Mammalogy, and that too 
from the other hemisphere. 

Let it not be supposed that, amid these absorbing topics of research, 
he relaxed for a moment his attention to his professional j)ursuits. 
On the contrary, he was constantly and largely engaged in practice, 
and, at his decease, was one of the leading practitioners of our city. 
Neither did he allow liirnself to fall behind his professional colleagues 
in the literature of medicine. He was among the first to intro- 
duce on this side the Atlantic the physical means of diagnosis in 

* Synopsis of the Organic Remains of the Cretaceous Group of the United States, by 
Samuel George Morton. Philadelphia: Key and Biddle. 1834. 

t The Academy has recently (January 1852) received a specimen of it. 
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thoracic affections. He was also one of the earliest investigators of 
the morbid anatomy of, Phthisis l^ulmonalis ; and his volume on that 
subject, although superseded by the later and more extensive re- 
searches of the French -pathologists, IS a monument of his industry 
and accuracy, and a credit to American medicine.* He also edited 
Mackintosh’s Practice of Physic, with notes, which add materially to 
its value to the American physician.f In 1849, he published a text- 
book of anatomy, remarkable for its clearness and succinctness, and 
the beauty of its illustrations. J He was early selected by Dr. Parrish 
as one of his associates in teaching, and lectured upon anatomy in 
that connexion for a number of years. He subsequently filled the 
chair of anatomy in the Medical Department of Pennsylvania College 
from 1839 to 1843. As a lecturer he was clear, calm, and self- 
possessed, moving through his topic with the easy regularity of one 
to whom it was entirely familiar. He served for several years as one 
of the physicians and clinical teachers of the Alms-house Hospital, 
and it was there that most of his researches on consumidion were 
made. He was a Fellow of the College of Physicians, but did not 
take an active part in their j>roccedings, from the fact that their stated 
meetings occurred on the same evenings as those of the A(?ademy, 
where he felt it his lirst duty to be. His only contribution to their 
printed Transactions is a biographical notice of his valued friend, 
Dr. George ^fcClellan, prepared by request of the College. 

We now come to a portion of his scientific labors, upon which I 
must be allowed to dwell at greater length. I refer of course to his 
researches in Anthropology, commencing with what may be desig- 
nated Comparative Craiiioseopy, and running on into geiuiral Ethno- 
logy. The object proposed primarily being the determination of 
ethnic resemblances and discrepancies by a comparison of crania, 
(thus perfecting what Dhimcnbaeh had left lamentably incomplete,) 
the work could not be commenced until the objects for comparison 
were brought together. The results of Blumenbach were invalidated 
by the small number of specimens generally relied upon by him ; for 
in a case where allowance is to be made for individual peculiarities 
of form and stature, the conclusions gain infinitely in value by exten- 
sion of the comparison over a sutlicient series to neutralize this 
divStilrbing element. There was therefore necessary, first of all, a 

“* Illustrations of Pulmonary Consumption, its Anatomical Characters, Causes, Symptoms 
and Treatment. With twelve colored plates. Philadelphia: 1834. 

f Principles of Pathology and Practice of Physic. By John Mackintosh, M. D., &c. First 
American from the fourth London edition. With notes and additions. In 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia: 1835. 

i An IlluHtruted System of Human Anatomy, Special, General, and Microscopic. Phi- 
ladelphia: 1849, 
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collection of crania, and that not of a few specimens, but widely 
enough extended to give reliable results. The conternplatton of 
these facts shows the magnitude and boldness of the plan, which 
would have sufficed to deter most men from the attempt. But Mor- 
ton was not easily discouraged, and although lie doubtless occupied 
a wider field in the end than he proposed to himself in the outset, 
it is evident that from the beginning he contemplated a full cabinet 
of universal Craniology, Human and Comparative. His own account 
of the commencement of the collection is as follows: ‘‘ Having had 
occasion, in the summer of 1830, to deliver an introductory lecture 
to a coitrse of Anatomy, I chose for my subject The different forma 
of the skull as exhibited in the five races of men. Strange to say, I 
could neither buy nor borrow a cranium of each of these races ; and 
I finished my discourse without showing either the Mongolian or the 
Malay. Forcibly impressed with this groat deficiency in a most im- 
portant branch of science, I at once resolved to make a collection for 
•myself.'’* Dr. Wood [Memoir^ p. 13,) states that he engaged in 
this study soon after he commenced practice; and adds, ‘‘amorg'the 
earliest recollections of my visits to his office is that of the skulls 
ho had collected.” Tlie selection of the topic above-mentioned shows 
that ho was already interested in it. 

The increase was at first slow, but the work was persevered in with 
a constancy and energy that could know no failure. Every legitimate 
means was adopted, and every attainable infiuence brought to bear 
upon the one object. Time, labor, and money, were expended with- 
out stint. The enthusiasm he felt himself he imparted to others, and 
he thus enlisted a body of zealous collaborators who sought contri- 
butions for him in every part of the world. ]Many of them sympa- 
thized with him in his scientific ardor, and quite as many were 
actuated solely by a desire to serve and oblige the individual. A friend 
of the writer (without any particular scientific interest) exposed his 
life in robbing an Indian burial-place in Oregon, and carried his 
spoils for two weeks in his pack, in a highly unsavory condition, and 
Avheii discovery would have involved danger, and probably death. 
Before his departure he had promised JMorton to bring him some 
skulls, and he was resolved to do it at all hazards. This effort also 
involved, of course, a very extensive and laborious correspondence. 
He was in daily receipt of letters from all countries and from every 
variety of persons. It was mainly by the free contributions of these 
assistants that the collection eventually grew so rapidly. Among the 


* Letter to J. R. Bartlett, Esq. Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, 
voi. li New York; 1848. 
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contributors I may mention William A. Foster, Esq., as presenting 
135 specimens, Dr. J. C. Cisneros 53, and Dr. Riischenberger 39. 
George R. Gliddon, Esq. presented 30, beside the 137 originally pro- 
cured by his agency ; William A. Gliddon, Esq., 19 ; M. Clot-Bey 15; 
and Professor Retzius 17, with 24 more received since the death of 
Dr. M. Over one hundred g(intlcinen are named in the catalogue as 
contributing more or less, sixty-seven of them having presented one 
skull each. It is not to be supposed, however, that even the portion 
thus given led to no outlay of means. The mere charges fbr freight 
from distant portions of the globe amounted to a considerable sum. 
Dr. Wood {loc. ciL) estimates tlie total cost of the collection to its 
proprietor from ten to fifteen thousand dollars. At this moment it 
is undoubtedly by far the most complete collection of crania extant. 
There is nothing in Europe comparable to it. I have recently seen a 
letter from an eminent British ethnologist, containing warm thanks 
for the privilege even of reading the catalogue of such a collection, 
and adding that he would visit it anywhere in Europe, although he 
cannot dare the ocean for it. At the time of Dr. Morton’s death it 
consisted of 918 human crania, to which arc to be added 51 received 
since, and which were then on their way. The collection also con- 
tains 278 crania of mammals, 271 of birds, and 88 of reptiles and 
fishes : — in all, 1656 skulls ! I rejoice to state that this magnificent 
cabinet has been secured to our city by the contribution of liberal 
citizens, who have purchased it for $4,000, and presented it to the 
Academy. 

Simultaneously with his accumulation of crania, and based upon 
them, ho carried on his study of Ethnology, if I may use that term 
ill reference to a period when the science, so called at present, could 
scarcely be said to exist. Indeed it is almost entirely a new science 
within a few years. While medical men occupied themselves exclu- 
sively with the intimate structure and function of the human frame, 
no investigator of nature seemed to turn his attention to the curious 
diversities of form, feature, complexion, &c., wdiich characterize the 
difterent varieties of men. With a very thorough anatomy and phy- 
siology, our descriptive history of the human species was less accurate 
and extensive than that of most of the well-known animals. So true 
was this that ButFon pithily observed that “ quelque interet quo nous 
ayons a nous connaitre nous memes, je ne sais si nous ne connaissons 
pas mieux tout ce qui n’est pas nous.** But every branch of this 
interesting investigation has recentl}^ received a sudden and vigorous 
impulse, and there has grown up within a few years an Ethnology 
with numerous and devoted cultivators. That it still Jias much to 
accomplish will appear from the number of questions which the pages 
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of this book show to be still mh judice. Indeed it is the widest and 
most attractive field open to the naturalist of to-day. To quote the 
admirable language of Jomard: 

‘*Car il ne faut pas perdre de vue, maintenant que la connaissaiice ext<jrieure du globe 
et do sea productions a fait d’iinmenses progrcs, que la connaissaiice de Thomme est le 
but final des sciences gcographiques. Une carrifere non moins vaste que la preinil*re est 
ouverte au g^nie des voyages ; il importe, il est urgent menie, pour Tavenir de I’espbce 
hiimainc et pour le besoin de TEurope surtout, de connaitre a fond Ic degik* de civilisation 
de toutes les races; de savoir exacteiiient en quoi elles diflereut ou sc rapproclient * 
quelle est I’analogie ou la diaseinblance entre leurs regimes, leurs inumrs, leura religions, 
leurs langages, leurs arts, leurs industries, leurs constitutions physi<iues, afin de lier entre 
elles et nous des rapports plus surs et plus avantageux. Tel est Tobjet de I’ethnologic, ce 
qui est la science ineme de la geographic vue dans son ensemble et dans toute sa liaute 
g<;n4ralit<S. 13ien que cette inatiere aiiiai eiivisag<3e soit presque toute nouvelle, nous ne 
pouvons trop, ndanmoins, rccomiiiander les observations de cette espece au zcle des 
voyageurs.”* 

The attempt to cstal>lish a rule of diversity among the races of 
men, according to cranial con formation, commenctMl in the last cen- 
tury with Caiiii»cr, tlic originator of the facial angle. The subject 
was next taken up by .P)luiiienba(‘b, who has bciMi until recently the 
controlling authority upon it. llis Decaden Cranloruyn^ whoso publi- 
cation W'as bt'gun in ITUO, and continued until 1828, covers tlie ]>eriod; 
wdien Morton began this study. His method of comparing crania, (by 
the nomia vertically,) and liis distribution of races, w’cre then both un- 
disputed. The mind of the medical profession in Great Britain and 
in this country laid tlien, moreover, been recently attracted to the 
subject by the publication (in 1819) of the very able book of Tanv- 
reiice,t avow’cdly based upon the researches of the great Professor 
of Gottingen. Hr. Prichard had }mblished his Inaugural Dissertation, 
De Hominum Varietatibm, in 1808, and a translation of the same in 
1812, under the title of liesearches on the Physical History of May\, 
oonstituting the first of a scries of puhlieations, allerwards of great 
influence and value. Several treatises had also been published with 
the intention of proving that the color of the negro might arise from 
climatic iiitiueuces, the prin(*ipal work being that of President Sinitliy 
of Princeton College, JS'ew^ Jersey. Beyond this, nothing bad been 
done for the seioiicc of !Man up to Morton’s return to this country in 
1824. A new impetus bad been given, how^ever, to the speciality of 
Craniology by the promulgation of the view\s of Gall and Spurzbeiiu, 
then creating their greatest excitement. These distinguished persons 
completed the publication of their great w’ork at Paris in 1819, both 


* Etudes Gcographiques et llistoriques sur 1’ Arabic, p. 403. 

f Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History of 3Ian, delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, bv W Lawrence, F. R. S., &c. 

1 
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before and after wbieli time Spiirzlieini lectured in Great Britain, 
making many proselytes, phrenologists of Edinburgh must 

have been in the very fervor of tlieir first love during Morton’s resi- 
dence there, and they included in theu’ numbor some men of eminent 
ability and eloquence. Collections of prepared crania, of casts and 
masks, became common ; but they were l)rought together in the hope 
of illustrating character, not race, and were prized according as fan- 
ciful hypotht'sis could make their protuberances correspond with the 
distribution of intellectual faculties in a most crude and barren 
psychology. Morton’s collection was ethnographic in its aim from 
the outset ; nor can I find that he ever committed himself fully to the 
miscalled Phrenology — a systeni based upon princi])les indisputably 
true, but which it holds in common with the world of science at 
large, while all that is peculiar to itself is already fading into obli- 
vion.*- Attractive by its easy compn^hensibility and facfility of apY)li- 
cation, it acquired a sudden and wide-s})read popularity, and so passed 
out of the hands of men of sciemee, step by ste|>, till it has now become 
the propert}^ of itinerant charlatans, describing characters for tw(mty- 
five cents a head. Tlie very name is so degraded by these associa- 
tions, that we are apt to forget that, thirty years ago, it was a scienli lie 
doctrine accepted by learned and thoughtful men. There can be no 
doubt that it bad its effect (imi)ortant though indirect) upon tlio 
mind of Morton, in arousing him to the importance of the Craniology 
about which everybody was talking, and leading him to make that 
application of it, which, although neglected by hij^ profi'ssional 
brethren, was still the only one of any real aiid ])eiTnanent value. 

It is evident that the published matt(‘r for ]\rorton’s studies was 
very limited. A pioneer himself, he had to resort to the raw mate- 
rial, and obtain his data at the hand of mature. Fortunately for him 
he rc.'sided in a country where, if literaiy advantages arc (Uherwise 
dotioient, the indiK^enient and ojiportimities for anthi’Qpological re- 
searcli are particularly abundant. There are reasons why Ethnology 
should he eminently a scicneo for American cnituro. Hen', three of 
the five races, into which Blumenhach divided mankind, t\n) brought 
together to determine the ])rohlem of their d(‘stiiiy as tluy l>(‘st may, 

* The ensuing paragraph will sliow more clearly Morton*s matured opinion on this subject. 
It is from an Introductory Lecture on “The Diversities of the Human {Species,” delivered 
before the Medical Class of Pennsylvania College in November 18-12. 

“ [t (Phrenology) further teaches us that the brain is the seat of the mind, and that it 
is a congeries of organs, ejich of which performs its own separate and peculiar functiem. 
These propositions appear to me to be physiological truths ; but I allude to them on this 
occasion merely to put yon on your guard against adopting too hastily those minute details 
-of the localities and functions of supposed organs, which have of late found so many and 
iJuch zealous advocates.” 
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while ChinevSe immigration to California and the propo.s(‘d importa- 
tion of Coolie laborers threaten to bring us into ecpuilly intimate 
contact with a fourth. It is manifest that our relation to and ma- 
nagement of these people must depend, in.a great measure, upon their 
intrinsic race-character. While the contact of the white man seems 
fatal to the Red American, whose' trila^s fade away before the onward 
march of the frontier-man like the snow in spring (threatcming ulti- 
mate extinction), the Jfegro thrives under the sljadow of his white 
master, falls readily into the position assigned him, and exists and 
multiplies in increased physical well-being. To the American states- 
man and the philanthropist, as well as to the naturalist, the study 
•thus bccouKiS one of exceeding interest. Extraordinary facilities for 
observing minor sub-divisions among the famiru‘s of the white race 
are also presented by the resort hither of immigrants from every part 
of Europe. Of all these advantages ^[orton availed himself freely, 
and soon became the acknowledged master of tlje to^jic. Extending 
his studies beyond what one )nay call tlie zoological, into the * 
arclueological, and, to some extent, into the philological department 
of Etlinograt»hy, his pre-eminen(*e was speedily acknowledged at 
home, while the i)ublicati()u of his books elevated him to an equal 
distinction abroad. Professor Uetzius of Stockholm, writing to him 
A*[>ril 3d, 1847, says emphati(*ally : “ Vou have done more for Ethno- 
graphy than any living phyawloy id ; and T ho])e you will continue to 
cultivate this science, Avhich is of so great inttu’est.” 

The first task tu’oposcd to himself Ijy Morton, was the examination 
and comparison of the crania of the Indian tribes of A^orth ami l8outh 
America, llis si)ecial object was to ascertain the average capacity 
and form of these skulls, as compared among tliemsolves and with 
those of the other races of num, and to dot('rmiue what ethnic dis- 
tinctions, if any, might be inferred from them. The result of this 
labor was the Crania Americana^ published in 1830. This work con- 
tains admirably executed lithographic ])lates of numerous crania, of 
natural size, and ])ri‘senting a highly creditable, si'ccimen of American 
art. The lett(M’-})ress includes accurate admeasurcaneiits of the crania, 
especially of their interior capacity ; the latter being made by a plan 
peculiar to the author, and enal)ling him to estimate with precision 
the relative amount of brain in various races. The introduction is 
particularly interesting, as containing the author's general ethnologi- 
cal views so iar as matured up to that time. Ife ado})ts the quintu])ie 
division of Blumenbach, i\ot as the best possible, but as siifHcient for 
his purpose, and each of the five races ho again divides into a certain 
number of characteristic iamilies. His main conclusions concerning 
tho American race are these : 
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*• 1st. That the American race diflfers essentially from all others, not excepting the Mongt- 
lian : nor do the feeble analogies of language, and the more obvious ones in civil aiid 
religious institutions and the arts, denote anything beyond casual or colonial commu- 
nication with the Asiatic nations ; and even those analogies may perhaps be accounted 
for, as Humboldt has suggested* in the mere coincidence arising from similar wants 
and impulses in nations inhabiting similar latitudes. 

“ 2d. That the American nations, excepting the polar tribes, are of one race and one spe- 
cies, but of two great families, which resemble each other in physical, but differ in 
intellectual character. 

“3d. Tliat the cranial remains discovered in the mounds from Peru to Wisconsin, belong 
to the same race, and probably to the Toltecan family.” 

The pnhlieution of a work of such costly character, and necessarily 
addressed to a very limited number of readers, W’as a bold under- ^ 
taking for a man of restricted means. It wjis published by liimself 
at the risk of considerable pecuniary loss. The original subscription 
list fell short of paying the expense, but I am happy to say that the 
subsequent sale of copies litpiidated the deticit. The reception of 
the book by the learned was all he could have desirc^d. Everywhere 
it received the warmest commendations. The following extract from 
a notice in the London ^[edico-Cliirnrgical I'veview for October 1840, 
will show the tone of the British scientific press : 

“ Dr. Morton’s method aud illustrations in eliciting the elements of his magnificent 
Craniography, are admirably concise, without being the less instructively comprehensive. 
His work constitutes, and will ever be highly appreciated as constituting an exquisite 
treasury of facts, well adapted, in all respects, to establish permanent organic principles 
in the natural history of man.” 

“ Here we finish our account of Dr. Morton’s American Cranio.scopy ; and by its extent 
and copiousness, our article will show how highly we have appreciated his classical pro- 
duction. We have studied his views with attention, and examined his doctrines with fair- 
ness ; and with perfect sincerity in rising from a task which has afforded unusual gratifi- 
cation, we riyoice in ranking Ins ‘Crania Americana’ in the highest class of transatlantic 
literature, foreseeing distinctly that the book wdll ensure for its author the well-earned 
meed of a Caucasian reputation.” 

From among tbo warmly eulogistic letters received from distin- 
guished savayis^ I select but one, that of Baron iriimboldt, wlio is 
himself a high authority on American subjects. 

“ Monsieur, — Les liens intiines d’interet et d’uflcction qui m’attachcnt, Monsieur, depuis 
un d^mi-sibcle i\ rhcmisplicre que vous habitez ct dont j’ai la vanitti de me croire citoyen, 
out ajoutd a I’impression quo rn’ont fait presque a la foi.s votre grand ouvrage dc physio- 
logic philosophique et Tadmirable histoire de la conqueto du Mexiqiie par M. William 
Prescott. Voild de ces travaux qui ^tendent, par des moyens tres differens, la sphere de 
nos connaissances et de nos viies, et ajoutent ^ la gloiro nationale. Je ne puis vous exprimer 
assez vivement, Monsieur, la profoiide reconnaissance que je vous dois. Amtiricain bien 
plus que Sib(5rien d’apres la coulenr de mes opinions, jc suis, a rnon grand age, siiigulifere- 
ment flatte de I’interet qu’ou me conserve encore dc I’autre cote dc la grand vullec atlantique 
^ur laquelle la vapeiir a prescpie jet^ un pont. Les riclie.S8e8 craniologiques que vous avez 
assez heureux <le reunir, ont trouvd cii vous un digne interpriito. Votre ouvrage, Mon- 
sieur, est ^gttlement remarcjuable par la profondcur des vucs anatomiques, par le detail 
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num^rrique des rapports de conformation organiqtie, par I’absence des reveries po<5tique8 
qui sont les mythes de la Physiologie moderne, par les g^ijdralit<^s dont votre ** Introductory 
Essay’^ abonde. R^digeant dans ce moment le plus important de mes ouvrages qui sera 
public sous le litre imprudent de Kosmofty je saurai profiler de tants d'excellents appcr 9 us 
sur la destribution des races humaines qui se trouvent ^pars dans votre beau volume. Que 
de sacrifices p^cuniares n’avez vous pas du faire, pour atteindre une si grande perfection 
artistique et produire un ouvrage qui rivalise avec tout co que Ton a fait de plus beau en 
Anglcterre et cn France. ' 

“ Agr6e*, je vous supplie. Monsieur, Thommage renouvell6 de la haute consideratian 
avec laquelle j’ai Thonneur d’etre, 

“ Monsieur, votre tres-htimble et tres-obeissant serviteur, 

♦‘Alkxandrk Humboldt. 

Berlin, ce 17 Janvier, 1844.” 

The eminent success of this work dotermined definitely its author’s 
ulterior scientific career. From this time forward he devoted his 
powers almost exclusively to Ethnology. lie sought in every direc- 
tion for the materials for Ins investigation, when eireuinstances led 
to his acquaintance with ^[r. (ieorge K. Gliddon, whose contributions 
opened to him a new field of research, and gave him an unex})e(*ted 
triumph. Mr. G. first visited this country in 1887, being sent out by 
Meheniet Ali to obtain iiiforiuation, purchase machinery, &c‘., in re- 
ference to tlie promotion of the cotton-culture in Egyjit. Morton, 
who never lost the opportiinit\’ of securingan useful correspondent, 
sought his acquaintance, hut failing to meet him personally, wrote 
him at New York under date of Nov. 2d, 1887, inquiring his precise 
address, and soliciting })ermission to visit him in reference to busi- 
ness. Illness preventing tliis visit, he wrote again, Nov. 7t]i. Tlie 
following extract is interesting, as displaying his inode of procedure 
ill such cases, as well as the state of his opinions, at the date in 
question : — 

You vrill observe by the annexed Prospectus that I am engaged in a work of considera- 
ble novellas and which, regards the typography and illustrations at least, is de.sign€*d to 
be equal to any publication hitherto issued in this country^. Vim may be surprised that I 
should address you on the subject, but a moment’s explanation may suffice to convey my 
views and wishes. The prefatory chapter will embraice a view of the rariefie^ of (he Humon 
Racfy embracing, among other topics, some remarks on the ancient Egyptians. TI* posi- 
tion I have always assumed is, that the present Copts are not the remains of the ancient 
Egyptians, and in order more fully to make my comparisons, it is very important that 1 
should get a few heads of Egyptian mummies from Thebes, &c. I do not care to hare them 
entirely perfect specimens of embalming, but perfect in the bony structure, and with the 
hair preserved, if possible. It has occurred to me that, as you will reside at Cairo, and 
with your perfect knowledge of affairs in Egypt, you would have it in your power to em- 
Dloy a confidential and well-qualified person for this trust, who would save you all personal 
trouble; and if twenty-five or thirty skulls, or even half that number can be obtained, 
^and I am assured by persons who have been there that no obstacles need be feared, but 
of this you know best,) J am ready to defray every expense, and to adcance the money, or 
any part of it nou\ or to arrange for payment, both as to expenses and commissions, at 
any time or in any way you may tlcsignate. With the Egyptian heads, I should be very 
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glad to have a skull of a Copt and a Fellah, aud indeed of any other of the present tribes 
in or bordering on Egypt, and which could be probably obtained through any one of your 
medical friends in Cairo or Alexandria. I hope before you leave to be able to send you one 
of the lithographs for my work, to prove to j'ou that it will be no discredit to the arts of 
this country. Sensible how infinitely you may serve me in a favorite though novel inquiry, 
I cannot but hope to interest your feelings and exertions on this occasion, and therefore 
beg an early answer.’* 

To this letter Mi\ Ct. rosi>on(l(Hl frooly and rordially, readily under- 
taking the commission, wliich resu]tt‘d in supplying Moi’ton with 
crania, which form the basis of his renowned Crania jEgyptiaca. 
Without the aid thus aftorded, any attempt to eliKudate Egyptian 
ethnology from this side the Atlantic would have been absurdly h.ope- 
less ; with it, a dii]i(uilt problem was solved, and tlie opinion of the 
scientific world rectified in an impoi-tant particular. The correspond- 
ence thus originated led to a close intimacy between the parties, 
which essentially modified the history of* both, and ended only with 
life ; and which resulted in a warmth of attachment, on the part of the 
survivor, that even death cannot chili, as the dedication of this volume 
attests. With the jirospect of obtaining tla'se Egyptian crania, 
j^Forton was delighted, irowmuch he antici})at(.‘d appeal’s from the 
following passage in the preface to his Crania Americana : — 

^*Nor can I close this preface without recor<li^ my sincere thanks to George R. Cllithlon, 
Esq., United States Consul at Cairo, in Egypt, for tlie singular zeal with which he has pro- 
moted my wishes in this respect; the series of crania he has already obtained for rny use, 
of many nations, both ancient and modern, is perhaps without a rival in any existing 
collection ; and will enable me, when it reaches this country, to pursue my comparisons on 
an extended scale.” (p. o.) 

The skullrt came to hand in the fall of 1840, and Morton entered 
eagerly upon their examination, and upon the study of Nilotic 
Archieology in connection therewith. ^Mr. Gliddou arrived in Janu- 
ary 1842, with the inttmtion of delivering a course of lectures in Ihis 
country uj)on hieroglyphical suhj(‘cts; and the two friends couhl now 
prosecute their studies together. Tliev had already been ongag(‘d in 
active eorrespondence, Morton detailing tlie considerations which 
were impelling him to adopt views diverse, in several })oints, from what 
were generally considered estahlislied opinions. I regret that I liavo 
not access to the letters of Morton of this period, but tbo following 
extract from a reply of Gliddon, dated London, Oct. ?lst, 1841, 
will show the state ot their minds iii regard to Egyptian questions at 
that time : — 

regard to your projected work, {Crania Jhlgyptiaca^') I will, with every deference, 
frankly state a few evanescent impressions, which, were I with you, could bo more fully 
developed. I am hostile to the o[>iniou of the African origin of the Egyptians. I mean 
of the high kings, priests, and military. The idea that the monuments support sueb 
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tlktory, or the concluflion that tlicy came down the Nile^ or tliat ‘ Merawe’ is the Father of 
Ep^ypt, is, I think, untenable, and might be refuted. Iferodotus’s authority, unless moui- 
fied in the way you mention, dark ekiuued and curl?/ haired, is in this, as in fifty other in- 
stances, quite insignificant. We, as hieroglyphists, know Egypt better 7iotv^ than all the 
Greek authors or the Roman. On this ground, unless you are convinced from Comparative 
Anatomy, with which science 1 am totally unacquainted, and be backed by such evidence 
ns is incontrovertible, I urge your pausing, ami considering why the ancient Egyptians 
may not be of Asiatic, and perhaps of Arabic descent ; an idea vlddb I fancy, from the 
tenor of your letters, is your present conclusion. At any rate, they arc not, ami never 
were, Africans, |till less Negroes. Monumental evidence ap])ears to overthrow the African 

theory Look at the portraits of the kings of Egypt, in the plates of 

Prof. Rosellini’s Monmnmti Storiri\ and then read his ‘Jd vol. text, at the end. They are fac- 
similes, and is there anything African in them, (excepting in the Amunoph family, where 
this cross is shown and explained,) until you come down to the Ethiopian dynasty? For 
‘Merawe’ read Hoskins’s Ethiopia — it is a valuable work, but I ditfer in ioto from his 
chronology, or his connection between Egypt and ‘ Meroe’ doicn the Nile. 

“ The Copts may be descendants of the ancient race, but so crossed and recrossed, as to 
have lost almost every vestige of their noble ancestry. 1 should think it would be difficult, 
with 100 skulls of Copts, to get at an exact criterion, they are so varied. Du not forget 
also the effect of wearing the turban on the Eastern races, except the Fellahs, who seldom 
can afford it, and wear a cap. 

“ It has been the fjishion to (piote the Sphinx, as an evitlence of the Negro tende.icie.s 
of ancient Egyptians. Th(‘y take liis avy for wo<dly hair — and as the nose i.s off. of course 
it is flat. Rut even if the face (which I fully admit) has a strotig African cast, it is an 
almost .solitary cxanijde, against 10,000 that arc uoi African. ^Ve may presume from the 
fact that the tablet found on it bear:j the mime of tlie uth Thotmes — ii. (!. 170‘J— Uosellini, 
No. 100 — tlmt it represents some king, (ami mu^t jirobably Thotmes oth himself.) who, by 
ancestnil intermarriage, was of .\frican blood. In fact, we find that Amunoph Jst — ». c. 
1822 — and only five removes from this same Thotmes his successor, liad an Ethiopian 
wife — a black queen — ‘ .\ahmes Nofreari.’ If the Sphinx were a female, T should at (uice 
say it stood for ‘Nofreari,’ who, as the wile i»f the expeller of the liykslios, was much 
revered. The whole of the Thotme.s and Amunoph branches had an African cast — rid*' 
Amunoph J’d — almost a Nubian: but this ca>t is expressly given in their ])ortraits, in 
contradistinction to the aquiline-no>ed and re*! Kgyptisins. i.ook at the Ramses family — 
their men are quite (biucasian — their women arc white, or only yellowi.sh, but 1 can see 
nothing .African. 1 wish 1 were by your side with my notes and rambling ideas --they 
arc crude, but under your direction could be licked into shape. Tire masses of facts are 
extraordinary, .and known but to very, very few. Uide.vs a man now-a-days is a hierogly- 
phist, and has studied the-monuments, believe me, his authority is dangerous; and but few 
instances are there in w hich amongst the thousand-and-one volume.s on Egypt, the work is not 
a mere repetition or copy of tlie errors of a preceding work — and this is but repeating what 
the Romans never compreheiide<l, but copied from the. (ireeks, who made up for their igno- 
rance then, as they do now, by Urs. All were deplorably ignorant on Egyptian matters. 
Anything of the Clmmpollioii, Rosellini, and Wilkinson school for ancient sulijccts, is 
safe — for the ;nodern, there is only Lane. I mention these sulyects just to arrest your 
attention, before you take a leap; though I have no doubt you leave no sttiiie onturned. 
Pardon my apparent ofliciousness, but I do this at the hazard of intruding, ’c'^t in youi 
earnest comparisons of ‘ Cr.ania,’ you may not lay sufficient stress on the vast mouiiiuental 
evidences of days of yore, and mean this only as a ‘ caveat.’ ” 

But they soon found tlioinsolves in want of Looks, esjtooially of 
costly illustrated works. Not only was it ossoniial to Vid’ity (iuotations 
by reference to the text, but the plates were absolutelv iiidispensable. 
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The desired books did not exist in any library in the United States, 
and Morton had already gone as far as prudence permitted. In a 
letter now before me, Gliddon writes him from New York in despair, 
stating that, for his part, he could not move a step further without 
access to Rosellini, [Monumenti, &c.,) of which there was not a cof.y 
in the country. This serious dilHrailty was finally removed by the 
munificent liberality of Richard K. Haight, Esq., of New York, who, 
actuated solely by a generous desire to •promote thc^ interests of 
science, imported and placed at the disposal of our students the 
superb voUimes in question. 

Morton’s study now was more than ever “ a place of skulls.” His 
correspondence, having been widely c^xtended, was at last bearing its 
fruit. Contributions came dropping in from various rpiarters, not 
always accompanied with reliable information, and rerpiTring careful 
deliberation before being assigned a place in his cabinet. Nothing short 
of positive certainty, however, would induce him to place a name upon 
a cranium. The ordeal of examination each had to undergo was rigid 
in the extreme. Accurate and repeated imaisurements of every part 
wore carefully made. 'Where a case admitted of doubt, I have known 
him to ke<‘p the skull in his office fiu- w(!eks, ami, taking it down at 
every leisure moment, sit before it and contemplate it fixedly in 
every position, noting every promimuice and d('pression, estimating 
the extent and depth of every muscular or ligamentous attachment, 
until ho (!ould, as it were, build up the soft parts upon their bony 
substratiun, and see the individual as in life. His quick artistic; per- 
ception of minute rc'semblances or discrepancies of form and color, 
gave him great facilities in these juii’suits. A single glance of his rapid 
eye was often enough to determine what, with othem, would have 
been the subject of tedious exandnation. The drawings for the Ornnia 
xT^gyptiaca were made by ilcssrs. Richard H. and Edward M. Kern,* 

♦ Even while I write (Dec. 1st, 1858) the news has reached lis of the brutal murder by 
Utah Indians of Kifdiard H. Kern, with Lieut. Uunnison, and others of the party engaged 
in the survey of the proposed middle route for a Pacific Kailroad. So young, and so full 
of hope and promise ! to be cut off thus, too, just as his matured intellect began to com- 
mand him position, and to realize the bright anticipations of his many friends! The rela- 
tions of Mr Gliddon and myself to this new victim of savage ferocity were so intimate, 
that we may be excused if we pause here to give to his memory a sigh — one in which the 
subject of our memoir, were he still with us, would join in deepest sympathy. Dut the 
sorrow we feel is one that cannot be free from bitterness, while the bones of Dick Kern 
bleach unavenge<l upon the arid plains of Deseret. Wc have had too much of sentimen- 
talism about the Red-man. It is time that cant was stopped now. Not all the cinnamon- 
colorod vermin west of the ^lississippi are worth one drop of that noble hearPs-blood. The 
busy br.iin, the artist’s eye, the fine taste, the hand so ready with either pen or pencil,— 
could these be restored to us again, they would be cheaply purchased back if it cost the 
fitermination of every miserable Pah-Utah under heaven! He is the second member of 
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who were then also engaged in preparing the rnagnificenl illustrations 
of Mr. Gliddoii‘8 hicrological lectures; and these gentleineii liave 
.informed me that not the slightest departure from literal accuracy 
could escape the eye of Morton. This was true, not only of human 
figures, but equally of tlie minutest hieroglyphic details. I>r. Meigs, in 
his Memoir, relates an instance of his acumen, in which, while inspect- 
ing the fiegis in the hand of a female divinity, he noticed the resemblance 
to the face of a certain queen, and at once referred it to that reign ; 
which, on examining the text, proved correct. The two following 
anecdotes, for which I am indebted to Mr. Gliddon, resemble the well- 
known instances of scientific acuteness and perspicacity that are related 
of Cuvier. 

In the summer of 1842, Mr. G. met in New York with Mr. John 
L. Stephens, then recently returned from his second visit to Yucatan. 
The conversation turning upon crania, i^Ir. S. regretted the destruc- 
tion of all he luul collected, in consequence of their extreme brittle- 
ness. One skeleton he had hoped to save, but on tinpacking it, that 
morning, it was found so dilapidated that he had ordered it thrown 
away. Mr. G. begged to see it, and secured it, comminuted as it 
was. Its condition may be inferred from the fact that the entire 
skeleton was tied up in a small India handkerchief, and carried to 
Philadelphia in a hat-box. It #as given to i^Forton, who at first de- 
plored it as a hopeless wreck. The next day, however, ^Fr. G. found 
him, with a glue-pot beside him, engaged in an effort to reconstruct 
the skull. A small pie(*e of the occiput served as a basis, upon which 
he ptit together all the posterior ])ortion of the cranium, showing it by 
characteristic marks to be that of aii adult Indian female. From the 
condition of another ]>ortion of the skeleton, he derived evidence of 
a pathological fact of considerable moment, in view of the anticpiity 
of these remains. How much interest Ixi was able to extract from 
this han<lful of apparent rubbish will appear from the following 
passages : — 

** The purport of his opinion is ns follows : — In the first place, the needle did not deceive 
the Indian who picked it up in the jirave. The bones are those'of a female. Her height 
did not exceed five feet, three or four inches. The teeth are jierfect and not appreeiahly 
worn, while the epiphyset^f th.osc infallible indications of the growing state, have just become 
consolidated, and mark the completion of adult age. The bones of the hands and feet are 
remarkably small and delicately proportioned, which observation applies also to the entire 

his family that has met this melancholy fate. His brother, Ur. Benjamin J. Kern — a pupil 
of Morton, and surgeon to the ill-fated expedition of Colonel Friiniont in the winter of 
1848-19 — was cruelly massacred by Utahs in the spring of 1849, in the mountains near 
Taos. So long as our government allows cases of this kind to remain without severe retri- 
bution, 80 long, in savage logic, will impunity in crime be considered a free license to 
murdei at will. 

9 
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skeloton. Tbe skull was crushed into many pieces, but, by a cautious manipulation. Dr. 
Morton succeeded in reconstructing the posterior and lateral portions. The occiput is 
remarkably flat and vertical, while the lateral or parietal diameter measures no less than 
five inches and eight-tenths. 

** A chemical examination of some fragmtuits of the bones proves them to be almost 
destitute of animal matter, which, in the perfect osseous structure, constitutes about thirty- 
three parts in the hundred. On the upper part of the left tibia there is a swelling of the 
bone, called in surgical language awor/r, an inch and a half in length, and more than half 
an inch above the natural surtace. This morbid comlition may have resulted from a variety 
of causes, hut possesses greater interest on account of its extreme infrequency among the 
primitive Indian population of the country.”* 

Mr. Gluklon, wliile in Paris in 1845-C, presented a copy of the 
Crania JEgijj^tiaca to the celebrated orientalistj il. Fnlgonee Fresnel, 
(well known as tlio deeiplierer of the Hiniyaritic inscriptions, and 
now engaged in Ninevite exi)lorations,) and endeavored to interest 
him in Morton’s labors, ilore than a year afterwards, having returned 
to Philadelphia, he received there a box iVom ]\. K. llaigbt, Esq., 
then at Xaples. tdie box contained a skull, but not a word of infor- 
mation concerning it. Tt was Ijanded over to INforton, who at once 
pcrceivt'd its dissifliilarip' to any in liis possession. It was evidently 
very old, the animal matter liaving almost entirely disappeared. Day 
after day would Morton be found absorbed in its contemplation. At 
last he aimoiineed his eonehision. lie had iTever seen a IdKcnieian 
skull, and ho had no idea where this one came iVom ; but it was wliat 
he conceived that a Plnenician skull should he, and it could be no 
other. Things remained tlius until some six months afterwards, wlien 
Mr. Haight returned to America, and delivered to Mr. G. the letters 
and papers sent him by various ])ersoiis. Among them was a slip in 
the hand-writing of Fresnel, containing the history of tlje skull in 
question. t He discovered it during his ex})l()ration of a Fli(xtnieian 
tomb at Malta, and had (jon.^igned it to Morion by Mr. H., whom he 
met at ]Sbq)h‘s. These anecdotes not only show tbe extraordinary 
acuteness of ^forton, but they also })rove tbe certainty of tbe anato- 
mical marks upon which Craniologists rely. 

The Crania JEgyptiaca was published in 1844, in tlu^ shajie of a 
eontrihution to the Transactions of tlie American Pliilosophi(*al So- 
ciety. This apparent delay in its appearance arose from the author’s 
extreme caution in forming his conclusions, especially in view of the 
laet that he found hims(^lf eomj)elled to dilhir in ojunion from tlic 
majority ot scholars, in regard to ('crtain points of primary inqiort- 
ance. Most ethnologists, with the liigh authority of Prichard at their 

* Stephens’ Yucatan, vol. i. pp. 28 1-2. — Morton’s Catalogue of Crania, 184b. No. 
lOoO. 

\ Cata\og^ue, No. 
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head, ascribed the Nilotic family to the African race ; while the great 
body of Arcliieologists were disposed to consider the aborigines of 
Egypt as (probably black) Troglodytes, from the Upper Nile, whose 
first halting-place and scat of civilization was at INieroe. But Morton 
took counsel with none of those anthoriti(‘S of the day. Optimi con- 
sultores mortui; and these dead, but still clofpi(?nt witness(‘s of the 
past, taugjit him clearly the identity of cranial conformation in the 
ancieiit Egyptian and the modern white man. lie established, beyond 
question, that the j)rcvailing tyi)e of skull must come into the Cauca- 
sian category of Bin menbach. .lie pointed out the distiiu'tions be- 
tween this and the neighboring Semitic and lYdasgic types. The 
population of Egypt being always av(‘ryniixed one, he was able also 
to identity among his crania those displaying tlie Semiti(*, Pelasgic, 
Negro and N(^groid forms. Turning next to tlie monuments, he ad- 
duced a multitude of facts to prove the same position. Ilis historical 
deductions were advanced rnodesth' and cautiously, but most of them 
have been triunn)hantly verified. While he, in his quiet study at 
Philadel])hia, was iuferentially denying the comparative antiquity of 
Meroe, Ja't)sius was upon the spot, doing the same thing beyond the 
possibility of further' cavil. The book was written when it was still 
customary to seek a huH'ign origin for the inhal)itants of every spot 
on earth except ^fesopotamia ; and the author, therefore, indicates, 
rather than asserts, an Asiatic origin for the Egyptians. But his 
remme contains propositions so important, that I must claim space 
for them entire, taking the liberty of calling the attention of the 
reader, by Italics, particularly to the last. 


1. The vulley of the Nile, both iu Kjrypt uiul in Nubia, was originally peopled by a branch 

of the Caucasian race. 

2. These primeval people, since called Egyptians, were tlie Mi/rairnites of Scripture, the 

posterity of Ham, and directly associated with the Libyan family of nations. 

3. In their pliy.sical character, the Egyptians were intermediate between the modern Euro- 

pean and Semitic races. 

4. The Austral-Egyptian or Meroite coiniuunities were an Indo-Arabian stock, engrafted 

on the primitive Libyan inliabitaiits. 

6. Besides these exotic sources of pojmlation, the Egyptian race was at different periods 
modified by the influx of the Caucasian nations of Asia and Europe — Pelasgi or llel- 
• lenes, Soytliians and IMiumiciaiis. 

6. Kings of Egypt appear to have been incidentally derived from each of the above 

nations. 

7. The Copts, in part at least, are a mixture of the Caucasian and Negro, in extremely 

variable proportions. 

8. Negroes were numerous in Egypt. Their social position, in ancient times, was the same 

that it is now ; tliat of servants or slaves. 

9. The natural cliaractcristics of all these fa^iilies of man were distinctly figured on the 

monuments, and all of them, excepting the Scythians and riia'iiicians, have been iden 
tiffed iu the catacombs. 
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10. The present Fellahs are the lineal and least mi:sed descendants of the ancient Egyp- 
tians; and the latter are collaterally represented by the Tuaricks, Kabyles, Siwahs, 
and other remains of the Libyan family of nations. 

11. The modern Nubians, 'with few exceptions, are not the descendants of the monumental 
Ethiopians; but a variously mixed race of Arabians and Negroes. 

12. Whatever may have been the size of the cartilaginous portion of the ear, the osseous 
structure conforms, in every instance, to the usual relative position. 

13. The teeth differ in nothing from those of other Caucasian nations. 

14. The hair of the Egyptians resembles in texture that of the fairest Europeans of the 
present day. 

15. The physical or organic characters which distinguish the several races of men are as old as 
the oldest records of our species. 

The sentiments here enunciated he suhsequcntly modified iit one 
essential particular. In liis letter to Atr. Bartlett of J)ec. 1st, 1846, 
(publisliod in vol. 2d of the Transactions of the American Ethnolo- 
gical Society, p. 215,) after reiterating his conviction tliat the pure 
Egyptian of tlie remotest monumental pcu’iod differed «is much from 
the negro as does the wliite man of to-day, he continues : — 

“ My later iiivc.'stigations have confirmed me in the opinion, that the valley of the Nile 
was inhabited by an indigenous race, before the invasion of the Ilamitic and other Asiatic 
nations; and that this primeval people, who occupied the 'wdiole of Northern Africa, boro 
much the same relation to the llerber or Berabra tribes of Nubia, that the Saracens of the 
middle ages bore to their wandering and untutored, yet cognate brethren, the Bedouins of 
the desert.’’ 

Further details on this point will bo found on pp. 231 and 232 of 
the present work. 

The reception of this hook was even more flatterinjr tlian had been 
that of its predecessor. To admiration was added u natural heeling 
of surprise, that light upon this interesting siil>Joct should liuvc eomo 
from this remote cpiarter. fjopsius reeeived it on tlie eve of «i(>parture 
on his e.xpedition to Djebol-Barkal, and his letter acknowledging it 
was dated troin the island ot Phihe. (Ino can imagine witli what in- 
tense interest such a man, so situated, must have followed the lucid 
deductions of the clcar-hoaded American, writing at the other side of 
the world. Put probably the most grutitying notice of the book is 
that by Prichard, in the Appendix to his Xatural History of Man, of 
whicli I extract a portion. He. cjuotes Alorton largelv, and always 
with commendation, even wliere the conclusions of the latter arc iu 
conflict With his own previously jnihlished opinions. 

“A ino.st inter«sting and really important addition iiua lately been made tp our know- 
ledge of the physical character of the ancient Egyptians. This has been derived from a 
quarter where local probal.ilities would Ica.st of all have induced us to have lookc.I for it. 
In France, where so many scientific men have been devoted, ever since the coiuiuest of 
Egypt by Napoleon, for a long time under the patronage of government, to researches into 
this subject; iu England, possessed of the immense advantage of wealth and commercial 
resources; in the academies of Italy and Germany, where tlie arts of Egypt have been 
studiea in national museums, scarcely anything has been done since the time of Blumen- 
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oaoh to elucidate the physical history of the ancient Egyptian race. In none of these 
countries have any extensive collections been formed of the materials and resources which 
alone can afford a secure foundation for such attempts. It is in the United States of Ame* 
rica that a remarkable advancement of this part of physical science has been at length 
achieved. * The Transactions of the American Philosophical Society’ contain a memoir by 
Dr. Morton of Philadelphia, in which that able and zealous writer, already distinguished 
by his admirable researches into the physical characters of the native American races, has 
brought forward a great mass of new information on the ancient Egyptians.” (p. 57.) 

This brings us at once to the consideration of Morton’s opinion 
upon the much-vexed question of tlie unity or .diversity of the various 
races of men, or rather of their origin from a single i>air; for that alone 
practically has been the topic of discMission. It is a siilyect of too 
much importance, ])oth to the cause of science and the memory of 
Morton, to be passed over slightly. Above all, tluu’e is necessary a 
clear and fair statement of liis opinions, in order that there may he 
no mistake. Ilis mind was progressive on this subject, as upon many 
others, lie had to disabuse liimself of erroneous notions, early ac- 
quired, as well as to discover the truth. It is tluu’eforc possible so to 
quote him as to misrepresent his real sentiments, or to make his 
assertions appear contradictory and confused. I propose to show the 
gradual growtli of his convictions by the quotation, in their legitimate 
series, of his pnblish(‘d oxpn^ssions on tluj sul»jcct. 

The unity and common origin of mankind have, until recently, been 
considered undisputed jK)ints of doctrine. They seem to have been re- 
garded as propositions not scientiti(.*ally established, so much as taken 
for granted, and let alone. All men wore held to bo desoended from 
the single jiair mentioned in Genesis; every tribe was tlioiigbt to be 
historically traceable to the regions about ISresopotamia ; and ordinary 
physical influences were believed snffleient to explain the remarkable 
diversities of color, &c. Tliese o[)inions Avcrc thongbt to be the t('ach- 
ings of Scripture not impugned by science, and wore therefore almost 
universally acquiesced in. By Blnmonbach, Priebard, and others, 
the unity is assumed as an axiom not dis})ntcd. It is curious that 
the only attack made upon this dogma, until of late, was made from a 
theological, and not from a scientiti(i stand-}K)int. Tlie celebrated book 
of Peyrerius on the pre-Adamites was written to solve certain diffi- 
culties in bil)lieal exegesis, (such as Cain’s wife, the city he Uuilded, 
&c.,) for the writer was a mere scholastic theologian.* lie met the 
fate of all who ventured to dety the liiorarchy, at a day when they 
had the civil power at their back. Now they arc confined to the 
calling of names, as infidel and the like, although mischief enough 

* PraQ-Adamitoo, sivc exercitatio super. versibus duodecimo, decimotertio et deciiiio quartc 
capitis quinti EpistolcB D. Pauli ad lloinanos. Qiiibus iuducuutur priiui Homiue? ante 
Adamum couditi. Anno Salutis mdclv. 
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can they thus do, inflicting a poisoned wound. Then they had their 
fogots in the Place de Grevo, and as they could not catch Peyrerius, 
the Sorhonne ordered his hook puhlicly bui-ned by the common hang- 
man. There is something ludicrously pathetic in the manner in which 
he addresses liis essay to the then-])ersccuted Jews, with an utinam ex 
vohis unus! and adds, “Hoc inihi certe cum vohis commune est; 
quod vitam duco erraticam, ([lueciuo parum convenit cum otio rnedi- 
tantis ot scribentis.” Tlie press fairly rained replies to this daring 
work, from ])oth Catho]i(*. and Prob^stant writ(‘rs, hut not one of them 
based on scientitic grounds, nor, indeed, in the defence of Genesis. 
Peyrerius would ajipear t(^ liave confessedly the advantage there. Ihit it 
was asserted that the denial of mankind’s universal descent from the 
loins of Adam, militated with the position of the latter as “federal 
head” of the race in the “ scheme of redemption.” The writer’s offence 
was purely theologi(‘al, and hence the charge of Rocinianisni and the 
vehemence with which even a phlegniatic l>utcliman could be I'oused 
to hurl at his devoted head the anathema : Perturhet te Domlnus, quia 
jyerturhasti latradem ! * This ex(‘itenient over, the subject was Inward of 
no more until the French writ(‘rs of the last century again agitated it. 
Voltaire repeatedly and mercilessly ridicules the idea of a common 
origin. Tie says — “11 n’est permis qii'a un aveugle de doiit(U’ que 
les blancs, les Xegres, les Albinos, les Hottentots, les Lappons, los 
Chinois, los Americains, soi(‘nt des races ontiercunent ditferentos.”f 
But Voltaire was not scientific, ami his oi)inion upon smth questions 
would go for nothing with men of science. Th’ichard ther(‘fori^ sums 
up his Natural History of ^lan, (London, 1840,) with the iinal em- 
phatic declaration “ that *nll human races aiv of one s|)ecies and one 
family.” The doctrine of the unity was indeed almost universally 
held even by those commonly rab‘d as “Deistical” writ(‘rs. DMlan- 
carville, and his fellow diUttunfL will certainly not lx* su>pe(*ted of 
any proclivity to orthodoxy ; yet, in his nanarks upon the wide dis- 
semination of Phallic and other religious emblems, he gives the 
ensuing forcibhi and elorjuent statement of his conviction of the full 
historical evidem^e of unity : — 

“Comme les coquillngos (»t los diil^ris <lcs prculnctions do la irior, qni sont diq^oses sans 
nombre et suns mesure sur toute lu surface du frlobo, attestent tin'tl <los teins iiiccnnus a 
toutes les liistoires, il fut occupe et reconvert j»j^r les enux; ainsi ces oniblemes siiignlicrs, 
admis dans toutes les parties de I’ancien continent, attestent qu’a dcs *eniM nnt<!*rieur8 ^ 
tous ceux dont parlent les bistoriens, toutes les nations cbez latjuelle existerent ces em- 
blenips eurent un merne cJilte, line meme religion, une ineine tb< 3 ologic. et vraiseinblable- 
meiit ur^c niGine langage.”J 

* N<;H»-ens Pr®-Adamiticum. Sivc confntatio vani et Socinizantis cujusilani Somnii, Ac. 
Aulare Antonio Ilulsio. Lugd. Uatav. mdclvi. f Essai sur les Mieurs, Introd. 

f Recberches sqr I’urigine, I’esprit et les progr'es des arts de In Grece, London. U ^6, 

r. 1 vi,7 
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Morton was educated in youth to regard this doctrine as a scriptural 
verity, and he found it accepted as thi) first proposition in the existing 
Ethnology. As sucli lie received it implicitly, and only ahandoned it 
when compelled by tlie for(;e of an irresistible conviction. AVMiat he 
received in sincerity, he taught in good faith. There .can be no doubt 
that in that early course of 1880, he inculcated the unity doctrine as 
strongly as’ ever did rrichard. 

But tliis state of opinion could not continue undisturbed. The 
wide elhnic diversities which so forcibly impressed one who contem- 
plated them merely as an historian and critic (as Voltaire), could not 
fail to engage the attention of naturalists. The dilliculties of the 
popular doctrine l)ecanie daily more numerous and ap])arent, and it 
owed its (iontinued existence^, less to any inherent strength, than to the 
forl)earance of those who disliked to awaken controversy by assailing 
it. The ordinary exposition of Gen(v<ls it was imi)Ossible for natu- 
ralists longer to acc(i])t, but they post[)oned to the utmost the inevita- 
ble contest. The liattlc had been fought upon astronomy and gained; 
so that Ma pitr st rnuore had become the watchword of the scientific 
world in its (‘ontlict with the jxu'ti prrtre. The Geologij^ts were (jveii 
then coming victorious out rd* tlie combat concerning the six days of 
Creation, and the universality of the l)(;luge. Tlie Arclavologists 
were at the moment beating down the old-fashioned short chronology. 
Now another exciting struggle was at hand. Ibifortunately it seems 
out of the (question to discuss to])i(‘s which toucli upon tlieology with- 
out rousing bad blood. ‘‘Jicligious subjects,” says J^iyne Knight, 
‘‘being btwond tlu; reach of sensi* or reason, are always embraced or 
regeeted with violence or heat. Men thiidv t1u*y because they are 
sure they fcel^ and are firmly convinced because strongly agitated.*’* 
But disagreeable as was the ])rosi>ect of controversy, it could not be 
avoided. It is curious to iH*ad laiwrence now, and s('e liow ho ]>ile8 
up the objections to liis own doctrine, until you doubt whether he 
believes it liimsi'lf ! The main diiliculty conc(‘rns a single centre of 
creation. The disjif'rsion of mankind from such a (‘(Uitre, somewhere 
on the alluvium of the Kuphrates. might be admitted as possible; 
but the gathering of all animated nature at Eden to be named by 
Adam, the distribution thence to their respective remote and diver- 
sified luibitats, their reassembling by pairs and sevens in the Ark, and 
their second distribution from t|ie same centre — these concc'ptions 
are wliat Lawrence long ago pronounced them, simply “zoologically 
impossible.” The error arises from mistaking the local traditions of 
a circumscribed community for universal liistorv. As Eeyrerius re- 
Tuarked two centuries ago, “peccatur non raro in lectione sacroruiii 


R. Payne Kiiighti Letter to Sir Jos. Rankes and Sir Win. Hamilton, p. 23 
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codicum, quotics general ins accipitur, quod speci alius debnit Intel- 
ligi.”* The most rigid criticism has demonstrated, beyond the possi- 
bility of disputation, that all the nations and tribes mentioned in tlio 
I’entateuch, are included strictl}^ within the so-called Caucasian race, 
and that the writer probably never lieard of (as he certainly never 
mentions) any other than white men. This discussion, even to the 
limited extent to which it has gone, has called forth much bitterness; 
not on the part of sinccu-e students of tlie sacred text, but of tliat 
pretraiUe wliich, arrogant in the direct ratio of its ignorance, substi- 
tutes clamor and denunciation tor reason, and casts the dirt of oppro- 
brious epithets when it has no arguments to offer. But already this 
advantage has arisen from the agitation: — that some preliminary 
points at least may be considered settled, and a ccu’tain amount of 
scholarship may be demanded of those who desire to enter the dis- 
cussion ; thus eliminating from it the majority of persons most ready 
to present themselves with noisy cominon-])lacc, already’ ten times 
refuted. The men who, in the middle of the nineteenth century, tL'an 
still find the ancestors of ^longolians and Americans among Die sons 
of Japhet, or who talk about the curse of Canaan in connexion with 
Jfegroesjt are plaiidy without the pale of controversy, as tlu^y are 
beyond the reach of criticism. There is, even in some who have re- 
cently published books on the sul)j(H*t, such a lielpless profundity 
of ignorance of the very first facts of the case, that one iinds no 
fitting answer to them but — (‘xpressive sikuice ! To endeavor to raise 
such to the dignity of Ethnologists, even by debate with them, is 
to pay them a com])liment l)eyoml their deserts. Tlu^y have no right 
whatever to thrust themselves into the Held, — the lists are openiMl for 
another class of combatants. Therefore they cannot be recognised. 
With Dante, 

“ Non ragionam tii lor; ma guarda, e passa! ” 

It was impossible for ^[orton, in the prosecution of his labors, to 
avoid these exciting questions. We have his o\v§. assurance that he 
early f(;lt the insuperable difliculties attending the liypothesis of a 
common origin of all races, lie scicms soon to have abandoned, if 
he ever entertained, the notion that ordinary j)hysical inHueneos will 
account for existing diversities, at least within the limits of tlio jK)pu- 
lar short chronology. There are two ways of escaping tins difficulty — 
one by denying entirely the competency of jdiysieal causes to produce 
the effects alleged; and the other to grant them an indefinite period 
ror Iheir operation, as Erichard did in the end, with liis “chiliads 

Op. cit , p. 103 . 

f The lioctrine of the Unity of the Human Race, examined on the Principles of Science, 
nv John Bachman, B. D. Charleston: 1850. pp. 201-202. 
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of years,” for man’s existence upon earth. Morton inclined to tli^ 
other view, mainly in consc(|ueiice of the historical evidence Ije had 
actcnmnlated, showing the unalhirahlo perniaiumcy of the charac- 
teristics of race, within the limits of human records. But ho was 
slow to hazard the publication of an opinion upon a question of so 
great moment. ITe preferred to wait, not only until his own convic- 
tion became certaiiity, but uiitil he could adduce the mass of testi- 
mony necessary to convince others. This extrcMue caution charac- 
terized all his literary labors, and made his com'liisions always 
reliable.* A true disciple of the inductive philosophy, he labored 
long and hard in the verilication of his premisc^s. With an inex- 
haustible patience he accumulated fact upon fact, and jniblished 
observation upon observation, oi'ten apparently dislo(.‘ated and object- 
less, but all intended for future use. ilany of his minor papers are 
mere stores of disjointed data. More than once, when observing his 
untiring labor and its long postponed result, he has brought into my 
mind those magnificent lines of Shelley : 

Hark ! the rushing snow ! 

The sun-awakened avalanche ! whose mass, 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 
Flake after Hake, in heaven-defying minds 
As tlmught by tliought is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round. 

Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now.f 

In fact, he had an oyo, in all his investigations, to the pnhlieatitm at 
some future period of a work on the FAements of Ethnologij^ wliieh 
should contain the fully npeiied fruits of so many years of toil. . Of 
this project he speaks in some of his letters as 
dream,” hut one for whose realization he would make many sacri- 
fices. For it he reserved the complete expression of his ethnological 
doctrines. This considtu’ation, and his extreme dislike of controversy, 
made him particularly guarded in his statements. Constitutionally 
averse to all noisy debate and contention, he was well aware also that 
they are incompatible with tlio calmness essential to snecessful scien - 
tific inquiry. Nothing hut an aggravated assault could have drawn 
from him a reply. That assault was made, and, as I eonceiv(‘, most 


* In a letter of Prof. 0. W. Holmes to Dr. Morton, (<l!ited Hoston, Nov. 27th, 1819,) I 
find the following passage, so just in its tippreciatiun of his scientitio character, that I take 
the liberty of quoting it : — 

“ The more I read on those subjects, the more I am delighted with the severe and cau 
tious character of your owfi most extended researches, which, from their very nature, arc 
permanent data for all future students of Ethnology, whose leader on this side the AtlantiOr 
to say the least, you have so liuppily constituted yourself by well-directed and long-con- 
tinued efrorts.’* 

t Prometheus Unbound, Act 11. , Scene 3d. 

3 
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fortiiiiatijly for his reputation. AVithout it, he would prohal)ly have 
ceased from his labors without havini^ published any such ex{)licit 
and unniistakeahle expression of opinion, on this important cpu;stion, 
as liis seientitic friends would have desired. As it is, he has left no 
room for doubt or cavil as to his position in the very front of our 
onward progress in Anthropology. 

The first published opinion of Aforton in reference to this (piestion 
is found in the Crania Americana. It will bo perceived, J:hat, recog- 
nizing the entire incom])etoncy of ordinary climatic and similar in- 
flueiuH*s to produce the allegcMl etfe(*ts, ]\e suggests, as an esca])e from 
the difiiculty, that the marks of Kaee were impr(‘ssed at once by 
Divine Power upon the immediate family of Adam. 

The recent discoveries in pve additional force to the preceding; statement, inas- 

much as they show, beyond nil question, that the Caucasian and Nej^ro races were as per- 
fectly <listinct in that country, upwards of three thousaml years aj^o, ns they are now; 
whence it is evident, tliat if the Caucasian w'as derived from the Xe^ro, or the Xegro from 
the Caucasian, />// the action of exlenntl cqmes^ the charifro must have been effected in, at 
most, one thousand years; a theory which the subsequent et^denco of thirty centuries 
proves to he a physical impossibility; and we have already ventured to insist that such a 
commutation could ho effected by notliinj!; sliort of a miracle.” (p. HS.) 

In his printed Lttrodnetory Lecture ef 1842, the same vi(‘WvS are 
repeat(Ml, tmd the in.snfiieieney of exLu’nal eatises again insi.sted upon. 
In April of the same year, lu^ read, Ijetore the Boston Society of Jsa- 
tural History, ti [)iiiier whitdi wtis repni)lished in 1844, nndtT the title 
of An Inquiry into the Distinctive Characterintics of the Ahoriyinal Have 
of America. Prom this 2 )a}Kir 1 extract the following striking jaissagc : 

In fine, our own conclusion, lonj; ago deduced from a patient examination of the facts 
thus briefly and inailequjitely stnteil, is, that the American race is e.ssentiallt separate and 
peculiar, whetlier we regard it in its physical, moral, or its intellectual relations. To us 
there are no <lirect or oltvious links between the peojde of the old world and the new ; for 
even admitting the seeming analogies to which we have alludeil, these are so few in num- 
ber, and evidently .so casu.d, as not to invalidate the main pt>.sition; and even should it bo 
hereafter shown that the arts, sciences, and religion of America can he traced to an exotio 
source, I maintain that the organic characters of the people themselves, through all their 
endless ramifications of tribes and n.-itions, prove them to belong to one and the same race, 
and that this race is distinct from all others.” (p. oo.) 

His unequivocal assertion of the ])onnanoncy of tlio distinctive 
marks ot Uace in tin; tinal ])ro}) 0 .sition of liis resume of the Crania 
Mijyytiaca lias already been given, {supra., p.xlii.)Two years afterwards 
ho published this cnq»hatic declaration: 

I can aver that sixteen years of almost daily comparisons have only confirmed me in 
the conclusions announced in my “Crania Americana,” that all the American nations, ex- 
cepting the Eskimaux, are of one race, and that this race is peculiar and distinct from all 
others.”* 

* Ethnography and Arclueology of the American Aborigines. New Haven : 1840 (p. 9.) 
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The next citation is from the letter to Mr. Bartlett before men- 
tioned : 

“ But it is necessary to explain what is here meant by the word race. I do not use it to 
imply that all its divisions arc derived from a single pair; on the contrary, I believe they 
have originated from several, perhaps even from many pairs, which were adapted, from the 
beginning, to the varied localities they were designed to occupy ; and the Fuegians, less 
migratory than the cognate tribes, will serve to illustrate this idea. In other words, I re- 
gard the American nations as the true autocthones, the primeval inhabitants of this vast 
continent ; and when I speak of their being of one race or of one origin, I allude only to 
their indigenous relation to each other, as shown in all those attributes of mind and body 
which have been so amply illustrated by modern ethnography.”* 

In a note to a paper in Sillirnan’s Journal for 1847, he says : — 

** I may here observe, that whenever I have ventured an opinion on this question, it has 
been in favor of the doctrine of primeral diversities among men — an original adaptation of 
the several races to those varied circumstances of climate and locality, which, while con- 
genial to the one, are destructive to the otlier; and subsequent investigations have con- 
firmed me in these viows.”| 

One would suppose that whoever had read the above publications 
could have no doubt as to Morton's sentiments; yet Dr. Bachman 
and others have aftceted to he suddenly surprised hy the utterance 
of opinions which had heen distinctly implied, and even 0 ]>enly pub- 
lished years before. To l(‘avo no further doubt upon the sul)joet, lie 
thus expresses liiinself in his letter to Dr. Bachman of March 30th, 
1830 

“I commenced the study of Ethnology about twenty years since; and among tlie first 
aphorisms taught me hy all the books to wliioh I then had aocos'<, was this — that all man- 
kind were derived from a single pair; and that the diversities now so remarkable, origin- 
ated solely from the o])erations of climate, locality, fi)o<l, and other physical agents, lii 
other words, that man was created a perfect ami beautiful being in tin* first instance, and 
that chance, chance alone has taiused all the physical disparity among men, from the noblest 
Caucasian form to the most degraded Australian and Hottentot. I approached the subject 
as one of great difficulty and delicacy; and my first convictions were, that these diversities 
are not acquired, but liave existed aii oriipne, iSuch is the ojdnion expressed in my Crania 
Americana; but aUthat period, (twelve years ago,) I bad not investigated Scriptural Eth- 
nology, and was content to suppose that the distinctive characteristics of the several races 
had been marked upon the immediate family of A<Iam. Further investigation, however, 
in connection with zoological science, has led me to take a wider View of tliis i][uestion, of 
which an outline is given above.’’ J 

In order to present still more fully and dearly the final condusions 
of onr revered friend on tliis topie, E append two of liis letters. Tlie 
^rst is addressed to J)r. Nott, under date of January ‘JOth, 1850. 

* Transactions of American Ethnological Society, vol. ii. New York: 1818. (p. 

*t Ilyhridity in animals and plants, considered in reference to the question ot the I iiity 
of the Human Species. New Haven: 1847. (p. 4.) 

t Letter to tlio Rev. John Bachman, 1>. D., on the question of Hybridity in animals. 
Charleston. !8o0. (p. 15.) 
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* I have read and re-read your Ttoo Lectures with great pleasure and instruction. I am 
especially pleased with the triumphant manner in which you have treated the absurd pos- 
tulate, that one race can be transmuted into another. The only illustrations that can be 
adduced by its advocates, as you justly observe, are certain diseased and abnormal organic 
zations, that, by a wise law of nature, wear out in a few generations. Some of your apho- 
risms have delighted me. ‘ Man can invent nothing in science or religion but falsehood ; 
and all the truths which he discovers are but facts or laws which have emanated from the 
Creator.’ This is a noble sentiment admirably expressed. I am slowly preparing my 
memoir ‘ On the Size of the llrain in various Races and Families of Man ; with Ethnological 
Remarks.’ The latter clause will give me sufficient .scope for the expression of my views 
on those scn.sitive points of Ethnology in which I entirely agi*ee with you in opinion ; 
leaving out all theological discussion, which I have carefully avoided. You will observe a 
note in my Essay on Ilybridit3% in which I avow my belief in a plurality of oi-igins for the 
human species, and I have now extended those observ.ations, and briefly illustrated them ; 
but in so doing I find no difliculty with the text of Genesis, which is just as manageable in 
Ethnology as it has proved in Astronomy, Geology, and Chronolog}'. AVhen I took this 
ground four years ago, (and in the Crania Americana my position is the same, though more 
cautiously w'orded,) it was with some nii.sgivings, not because I doubted the truth of my 
opinions, but because 1 feared they would lead to some controversy W'ith the clergy. No- 
thing of the kind has hapjiened ; for 1 h.avc avoided coming into collision with men who 
too often uphold a garbled text of Scripture, to defeat the progress of truth and science. 
I have had some letters from the clergy and from other piously-disposed persons, but the 
only one that had any spice of vehemence was from a friend, Dr. Rachman, of Charleston. 
A number of clergymen have called upon me for information on tliis subjiayt, and I confess 
to you my surprise at the liberal tone of feeling they have expressed on this sensitive ques- 
tion; and I really believe tl)ut if they are not pressed too hard, they will finally coneedo 
bll that can be asked of the mere question of diversity ; for it can be far more readily 
reconciled to the Mosaic annals than sonic other points, Astronomy, &c., for example. As 
for Chronology, we all know it to be a broken reed. Look at the last jiagc of Dr. Prichard’s 
great work — the last page of his fifth .and lust volume — and he there gives it as his ma- 
tured opinion that the human race has been ‘ cliiliads of centuries’ upon flie earth ! Ho 
had before found it neces.'^ary to prove the Deluge a partial plienonienon, and he also admits 
that no pliysical agents could ever have produced the existing diversities among men ; and 
ascribe.s tliem to accidental varieties which have been careful to intermix only among them- 
selves, and thereby perjietuated their race I Compare(l w’ith this last inadequate hypothesis, 
how beautiful, how evidently and inherently truthful is the propo.sition — tliat our species 
had its origin, not in one, but in several or in many creations ; and that these diverging 
from their primitive centres, met ami amalgamated in tlie progres.s of time, and have thus 
given rise to these intermediate links of organization whicli now connect the extremes to- 
gether. Here is the truth divestc'd of mystery : a system that explains the otherwise unin- 
telligible phenomena so remarkably stumped on the races of men.” 

The remaining letter is addressed to ^fr. (Jliddon, under date of 
Philadelphia, April 27th, 1851, little inon^ than two W(^eks liofore it.s 
author ceased to hreatlie. I publish it verbatim^ so that tlie reader 
may see that the eoncluding ernpliatic declaration stards unqualified 
by anything in the context. 

My dear Sir: — Have you Squier’s pamphlets on California and New Mexico? Is it not 
in them that is contained a refutation of the old fable of ivhiU Indians on or near the Kio 
Gila? If so, please send me the above paper by mail as soon as you can. I must havo 
them somewhere, but J am in an emergency for them, and they cannot be found. 1 uin 
hard at work at my chapter for Schoolcraft’s book, and am desirous to get it off my hands. 
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^ send you a psragrapn irom the Ledger which will gratify you. There is no higher praise 
than this. It iS all the better for being so aphorismally expressed. The doctrine of the 
original diversity of mankind unfokls itself to me more and more with the distindnese of reve- 
lation, • 

** With kindest Remembrances to Mrs. G. and your fine boy, 1 am, 

** Ever faithfully yours, • 

“ S. G. Morton.” 

These citations are sufficient for our purpose, I appreliend, especially 
the laconic emphasis of the last, which may be regarded as the ethnolo- 
gical testament of our lamented friend. I have been thus full upon this 
point, because I believe it but justice to his memory to show that he 
was among the very earliest to accept and give shape to the doctrine 
stated. As the mountain summits are gilded with the early dawn, 
while the plain below still sleeps in darkness, so it is the loftiest spirit 
among men that first receives and reflects the radiance of the coming 
truth. Morion has occupied that position among us, in relation to this 
iini>ortant advance in scientific opinion. I have desired to put the 
evidence of it fairly upon record, and thus to claim and secure the 
distinction that is justly due him. 

Many well-meaning, but uninformed persons have, however, raised 
ail outcry of horror against the assertion of original human diversities, 
in which tliey have been joined by others who ought to know better. 
The attack is not made utioii the doedrine itself, nor upon any direct 
logical consC(|uence of it. The alleged grievance consists entirely in 
the loss of certain corollaries deduc.iblc from the opposite proposition. 
Thus it is Asserted that our religious system and our doctrine of social 
and political rights, alike result from the hy[K)thesis of human consaii- 
guinity and common origin, and stand or fall with it. To this efl'ect 
we have constantly (pioti'd to us the high authority of Humboldt, who 
says, ‘VKii maintenant runite do resj>eco humaine, nous reji‘toiis par 
constMjucnce necessaire, la distinction dfeolante de races sui)erieure.s . 
et de races inicrieiires.”* 

In a note he again applies the term desolante to this doctrine. I 
have used the French translation, because it is the more forcible, and 
because it was that read by Morton, whose felicitous commentary 
upon it I am fortunately able to adduce, from a letter to Mr. Gliddon, 
of May 30th, 1840. 

“ llurnbolilt’a word dholante is true in sentiment and in morals — but, as you observe, it is 
wholly inapplicable to the physical reality. Nothing so humbles, so crushos my spirit, as 
to look into a mad-house, and behold tlie drivelling, brutal i<lioc*y so ooiispieiious iu s ich 
nlacea; it conveys n terrific idea of the disparity of human intelligences. But there is the 


* Cosmos: trnduit par H. Faye. Paris: 1840. I. p. 4o0. Also, note 42, p. 579. OtU 
translates by depressiny in one place, and cheerless in another. Cosmos: New York, 18o0 

I. p. 368. 
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unyielding, insuperable reality. It is disolante indeed to tliiiik, to know, that many of thes^ 
poor mortals were born; were created so I But it appears to me to make little diflerence 
in the sentiment of the question whether they came into the world without their wits, or 
whether they lost them afterwards. *And so, 1 would ad(k it makes little diftcrence whe- 
ther the mental inferiority of the Negro, the Sanioiycde, or the Indian, is natural or 
ac(|uired ; for, if they ever possessed equal intelligence with the Caucasian, they have lost 
it; and if they never had it, they' had nothing to lose. One party would arraign Trovi- 
dence for creating them .originally dilferent, another for placing them in circumstances by 
which tliey inevitably became so. Let us search out the truth, and reconcile it after- 
wards.” 

Here are soaiitl pLilosopliy aiitl plain common sense. As tlio facts 
are open to investigation, let us first examine them, and leave the in- 
ferences for future consideration. If the proposition prove true, we 
may safely trust all its legitimate deductions. There is no danger 
from the truth, neillier will it conflict with any other trutli. Our 
greater danger is from the (iovvardice that is afraid to look fact in the 
face, and, not daring to come in contact witli reality, for fear of con- 
soci^ucnces, must rest content with error and half-helief. Tlio (piestion 
here is one of faet simply, and not of speculation nor of feeling. 
Iluinholdt may deny the existeneo of unaUerahle diversities, hut that 
is another question, also to he settled only hy a wider ohservation and 
longer experience. The ethicad consecpiem'os he so eloitiumtly depre- 
cates, moreoVer, appear to me not to bo fairly involved, unless he 
assumes that the solidarity and mutual moral relations of mankind 
originate solely in their relalionshi]) as deseendants of a single pair. 
If so, ho has built upon a sandy fomidatiou, and one A^iich every 
moralist of note will tell him is ina(le(|uate to the sui)port of his 
superstructure. The inalienahle right of man to ecpial liberty with 
liis fellows depends, if it has any sanction, upon higher considerations 
than any mere })liysieal fact of consanguinity, and remains the same 
whether the latter be proved or disproved, l^thieal i)rineiples require 
a different order of evidence from material ])henomena, and are to bo 
regarded from another point of view. The seieiititie question sliould, 
therefore, be discussed on its own merits, and without reference to 
false issues of an exciting character, if we ho[)e to rea(*h the truth. I 
cannot forbear the conclusion that, in this matter, the Xestor of 
science has been betrayed into a little piece of popular declamation, 
unworthy of his pen, otherwise so consistently logi(;al. But the acme 
of absurdity is reached hy those clerical gentlemen’ at the south, who 
have been so eager to avail themselves of Ilurnholdt’s great authority 
in opposition to the doctrine ot diversity, while they deny all his pre- 
^rnises. Do they consider all doctrine necessarily dholante^ because 
an argument in favor of slavery, true or false, may be based upon it? 
Iluinholdt does. And again, if the denial of a common pat<.iniity 
involves all the deplorable consequences indicated hy the latter, does 
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ita assertion (iarry witli it the contrary inferences ? They «ay not. If, 
then, the doctrine of unity gives no essential guarantee of universal 
liberty and equality, why reproacli tlie «[)positc doctrine with destroy- 
ing wliat never existed ? Tims, these gentlemen must stultiiy .either 
themselves or their champion, while that which with him was merely a 
rhetf)rical flourish becjomcs, in their hands, a ridiculous 7 ion serjultiir^ 
In the course of these discussions it became ne(?essai*y to define, 
with greater precision, certain terms in constant use. This was espe- 
cially the (fase with the word species, the loose eniploymhnt c)f whi(h 
occasioned much confusion. According to the [u-evalcnt zoological 
doctrine, the production of a X)rolitic otfsj)ring is tlie highest evidence 
of specific identity, and vice versa. The important results of the 
application of this law to the races of men are appaient. J>ut other 
authorities deny the validity of the alleged law and its application. 
“ Wir diirften,’ says Itmhdphi, ‘"also wohl de.^wegen auf K(;iiu^ Eiidieit 
des Menschengeschlcchts s(.-hliessen, well di(; versciru'dcuion Menschen- 
stamme sich fruchtbar luit einander begatteii.” The question of 
Il^djridity, t.herefor<‘, ]uvs(‘nt(‘d itself to Morton in a form that de- 
manded attention and settlement before going hirther. lie seizid the 
subject, not to speculate, and still less to declaim about it, hut cau- 
tiously to gather and sift its facts. Ills i\v>t ]>apers were read bid'ore 
th(j Academy of Natural Sciences in November, 1S4(>, and i>ublished 
in Silliman’s Journal the ne.xt y(‘ar. They contain a large number of 
fa(ds, from various authorities, tog(*ther with the authoi*'s iiderences. 
For th(‘se,*and the entire discussion of the topic, 1 refer the reader 
to Chapter XI I. (on llybridity) in this work. Ihit the controversy 
into which it led Morton forms too ]>rominent a i)art of his scientific 
history to be }>assed ov(n* in sileiu*c. It was not of his seeking, but 
w^as forced upon him. A litm'arv club at Charleston, S. C., being 
engaged in the discussion of tlu^ Origin of ^fan, the Kev. I>r. l>a(‘h- 
man iissumed the championship of the unitary hypotbi'sis, taking 
ground upon the evidence affonled by an invariably prolitic otispring. 
His opponents met him with ^lortoifs papers on llybridity. These 
he must, of course, examine; but he first addressed ^lortou a letter, 
of wliich the following is an extract: — 

CharlrAfoTi, Oct. 15M, 1849. 

“We are botli in the search of truth. I do not think that these scientific investijrations 
affect the scripture question either way. The Author of Kevelation is also the Author of 
Nature, and I have no fear that when we are able to road intolligibly, we will discover that 
both harmonize. We can then investigate these matters without the fear of an auto-da-fe 
from men of sense. In the ineaiitiine all must go with respect and good feeling towards 
each other. Although hard at work in tinishing the last volume of Audubon’s work, I will 
now and then have time to look at this matter; and here let me in anticipation state some 

of my objections Rut I am overrun with calls of duty, and have 

written this under- all kinds of interruptions. I shall be most sorry if iny oppttsititm tu 
your theory would pnxluce the slightest interruption to our gootl feeling, ns 1 regard you, 
fn your many works, as a benefactor to your countrj', and an honor to science. 1 feel Coii- 
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fident that I can scatter some of your fiicts to the winds — yet in others you will be very 
apt to trip up my own heels ; so let us work harmoniously together. At the English Uni- 
versities they have wranglers, but no quarrellers.’^ 

This seems manly and friendly, and if^rton, feeling it to be such, 
was very much gratified, lie certainly never could have regarded it 
as a prelude to an attack upon hinisolf ; yet such it was. The next 
spring (1850) witnessed the publication ot Dr. B.’s book on Unity, as 
well as his Monograph on Tlybridity, in the Charleston MedicalJournal, 
in both of which Morton is made the object of assault and attempted 
ridicule. The former work 1 have already referred to, (p. xlvi.) The 
author starts with what amounts, under the circumstances, to a bro^d 
and unequivocal confession of ignorance ot his toj)ic — a confession 
which, however praisewortliy on the score of frankness^ may be re- 
garded as wholly supererogatory ; for no reader of ordinaiy intelligence 
can open the book without ])erceiving the fact for himself. His reading 
seems to have been singularly limited,* while the topic, involving, as 
it docs, the characteristic's of remote ra(*es, <S:c., demands a wide and 
careful consultation of authoritic's. For one who is confessedly 
neither an archanfiogist, an anaU)mist, nor a philologist, to attempt 
to teach Ethnology on the strength of having, many years ago, read 
on the subject a single work — and he scarc(‘ly recollects what — is a 
conception as hold as it is original, llis production, ro(|uircd no 
notice, of course, at the hnnd of Morton, (hi the special subject of 
Hybridity, liowever, ho was entitled to an attentive hearing as a gen- 
tleman of established authority, particulai ly in the mammalian de- 
partment of Zoology. Had ho discussed it in the s[>irit foresliadowod 
by his letter, and whicli Morton anticipat(*d, there would liuve been 
no controversy, but an amicable comparison of views, advancing the 
(^ause of science. But his tone was arrogant and otfensive, Xot only 
to the general reader in his hook, but also to Moi-ton in his lettci’s, 

* In preparing these notes we have even resolved not to refer to Pricliard — who, we 
believe, is justly regarded ms oho of our best authorities — ichns^e work we read with great in^ 
terest aoyve. gears ago, (and which is allowed oven by his oppon<‘nts to have been written in a 
spirit of great fairness,) and many of wliose arguments wo at the time considered unan- 
swerable.” Cp. 10.) 

“ After this work was nearly printed, we procured Prichard’s Natural History of Man — 
his other works tve have not seen. We were aware of the conclusions at whicli his mind hud 
arrived, but not of the process by which his investigations had been pursued.” (p. 301.) 

Now, as the Natural History was not published until 1843, it could hardly be the book 
read “some years ago” (prior to 1849); espycially as Dr. B. confesses ignurutice “of the 
process, &c.” \stipra.'\ That mu.st h.ave been one of the earlier volume.s of the Physical 
Researches^ commenced in 1812, probably the very fir.st, which leaves tlie subject short of 
the point to which Blumcnbach subsequently brought it. But Dr. B. assures us o^ain, that 
other work of Prichard than the Natural History he “has never seen.” Then he never saw 
any before writing his own book! llis memory is certainly extremely vague. It w safe 

conclude, however, that he undertook to write upon this difficult subject without me 
i'rect consultation of a single authority the result is what might be readily auticipaied 
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does he speak de haul en bas^ as if, from the height of the pulpit, he 
was looking down upon men immeasurably removed from him by 
his sacred office. This faulty manner perhaps results from his pro- 
fession, as does his verbose and declamatory style. But this consi- 
deration will not excuse the patroni^sing way in which lie addresses 
one of higher scientific rank than himself. He reminds Morton of 
the countenance he has heretofore given him, — that he even subscribed 
for his book! The authoriti(‘s relied upon by the latter he treats with 
supreme contempt, in(li\'idual]y and collectively, characterizing them 
as pedantic, antiquated, and “musty.*'* All this is carried through 
in a bold, dashing, otf-hand way, calculated to impress forcibly any 
reader ignorant of the matter nnd(‘r discussion. It argues the most 
•coniident self-complacency and conviction of superiority on the pait 
of the writer, and doubtless his admiring readers shared the feeling. 
For a short season there was quite a jul^ilation over the assumed 
defeat of the jdiysicists. 

But there is an rtalian proverb which says, Non sempre chi cantando 
vienCy cantando va! and whi(‘h Dr. B. was destined .to illustrate. To 
Ills first paper Morton rcqjlicMl in a letter dated ^iarch SOtli, 1850, the 
tone of which is calm, dignitied, and friendly. He defends his autho- 
rities, accumulates iiew evidence, and stnmgtheiis and defines his 
position. This called forth Dr. B.’s most objectionable letter of Juno 
12th, 1850, also published in the Charli*ston Journal, and in which 
he entirely passes the l)Ounds of propriety. No longer satisfied with 
his poor attempts at wit, which consist almost exclusively in the use 
of the word ‘‘old’* and its synonymes, he l>ecomes denunciatory, and 
even abusive, lie charges Morton with taking part in a deliberate 
conspiracy, having its ramifications in four cities, for the overthrow 
of a doctrine “ nearly competed with the faith and hope of the Chris- 
tian, for this world and for eternity.” In another iiaragraph, (p. 507,) 
he saVvS, that infidelitt/ must inevitably spring up as the eonse(iueneo 
of adoi)ting Morton’s views. Now, we all know that when gentle- 
men of Dr. B.’s cloth use that word, they mean war unf/ne ad necern. 
Its object is sinqily to do mischief and give pain. It cannot injure 

* l)r. nachniiiii's contempt t\.r overything “ oM” is ocrtainly very curious in one so likely, 
from calling and position, to be particularly conservative. Nor is this Ins only singularity. 
His p<‘rtinacious ascription of a remote date to every one whose name has a Latini/ed 
termination, reminds one of the story told of tlie backwoods lawyer, who persisto^l in 
iiumhering “old Cantharides’^ among the sages of antiquity. He is particularly hard upon 
“ old llelleyius,” never failing to give him a passing llout, and talking about raising his 
ghost. The writings of Dr. D. do not iinlicato a very sensitive person, yet even ho niiist 
have felt a considerable degree of the sensation kin>wn as cutis anserina, when he received 
the information, conveyed in Morton’s quietest manner, that “old Hellenins,” with others 
of his so-called “ musty” authorities, were his own contemporaries ! The work of Chevreul, 
which lie disposes of in the same supercilious way, bears the extr'^me date of 184b ’ 
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the person attacked, so far as the scieiititic world is conceriicd — for 
there the phrase can now only excite a smile — but it may impair his 
business or his public standing, or, still worse, it may enter liis do- 
mestic circle, and wound him through his tenderest sympathies. 
Was such the intention in tlie present case? Charity bids us think 
otherwise ; atid yet the attack lias a very malignant appearance. To 
Morton it occasioned great surju’ise and pain, lie answered it calmly 
in a paper in the same Journal, entitled Additional Observations^ &c. 
He is unwavering in the assertion of his opinion; and, inasmuch as 
its triumpliaiit ostablislmuuit would be liis own best justiti cation, he 
piles up still more and more evidence, often from the highest autho- 
rities in Natural History. The personaliticis of Dr. B. he meets and 
retutes briefly, but with firnmess and dignity, declining entirely to 
allow himself to be ])rovokc“d into a bandying of (‘j)ithets. liis con- 
duct was in sticking contrast with tliat of his revenujd opponent; 
and, while it exalted him in the estimalion of the learned cveiywliere, 
showed the latter .to l)e a stranger to the courtesies tliat should 
characterize seientilic discussion. .More of a theological polemic than 
a naturalist, lie uses the tone and stylo proverbially displayed by the 
former, and is olfensive accordingly. He has his punishment in 
general (Huidemnation and impaired seientilic standing. In tlie 
mean time, Morton was stimulated to a determination to exhaust 
whatever material there was accessible in r(‘gard to Hybridity. Dr. 
Bachman he dropped entirely after the second letter; but ho an- 
nounced to his friends his intention of sending an article regularly 
for each ^iuccc'ssive niiniber of the Charleston Journal, so long as new 
matter presented. Two only ol* these suppleimmtary communications 
appeared, the last being dat(‘d January ^Hst, IHdl. 

But the solemn termination of all thes^ labors was near at hand. 
Never had Morton been so busy as in that s]>ring of 1851. His ])ro- 
fessional engagements had larg(*ly incn‘as(‘d, and occupic'd most of 
his time. His craniological investigations wau’e proseimted witb un- 
abated zeal, and he had recently made im])ortant acci'ssions to his 
collection, lie was actively engag(‘d in the study of Archa‘ology, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and American, as collateral to his favorite sub- 
ject. His researches upon Hybridity cost him much labor, in his 
extended comparison ot authorities, and his industrious search for 
facts bearing on the cpiestion. In addition to all this, he was occu- 
pied with the preparation of his contribution to the WT)rk of Mr. 
bchoolcraft, and of several minor papers. ]\[ost of these lalK)rs were 
left im omplete. I ho fragtiK'uts published in this volume will show 
n('w ]jis mind was engaged, and to what conclusions it tended at the 
close. I or it was now, in the midst of toil and usefulness, that he 
was called away from us. Mve days of illness — not considered 
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alarming at first — had scarcely prepared his friends for the sad event, 
when it was announced, on the 15th of May, that ^Lortoii was no more ! 
It was too true — he had left vacant aniotig us a place that cannot 
soon be filled. Peacefully and calmly he had gone to his eternal rojit, 
having accomplished so much in his short space of life, and yet 
leaving so much undone, tliat none but he could do as well ! 

So lived and so died our lamented friend. While we deplore his 
loss, however, we cannot but perceive that few men have been more 
blessed in life than he. TIis career was an enfmently prosperous and 
successful one. Very few have ever been so uniformly siic(;essful in 
their enterprises. lie established, with unusual rapidity, a wide- 
spread scientific faiiie, upon the whit(i radiance of which he l^is, 
dying, left not a single blot. Tlis life was also a fortunate and ha])py 
one in its more private relations, llis first great giief came upon 
him, precisely a year before his own dec(‘aj^', in tlie loss of a beloved 
son, to whoTu ho was lenderly attacluMl. Xo other cloud than this 
obscured his j:ilear horizon to the last. That he felt it d('e[)ly there 
can be no doubt; but he had, at his luairt’s core, the sentiment that 
can rob sorrow of its bitt(?rness, and d(‘ath of i^s sting. To that sen- 
timent he has given utterance in these lines ; and, with their (piotation, 
I conclude this notice, the preparation of which has been to me a 
labor of love, and the sohu'C, for a season, of a bod of suffering. 


Jan, 1854. 


C O K s <) I, A T ION. 


ji. s. r. 


Wliat art thou, ’world! with tliy beguiling dreams, 
Thy hniiquets and carousals, pomp ainl j»ride! 

What is thy gayest moment, when it teems 
Witli pleasures won, or prospects yet untried? 

What are thy honors, titles and renown, 

Thy brightest pageant, and tliy noblest sway ? 

Alas] like llowers beneath tlie tempest's frown, 

They bloom at morn, — at eve they fade away! 

A few short years revolve, and then no mure 

Can Memory rouse them from their resting-place ; 

The joys we courted, and the hopes we bore, 

Have pass’d like shadows from our fond embrace. 

But is there nought, amid the fearful doom. 

That can outlast tlie wreck of mortal things? 

There is a spirit that does not consume, 

But mounts o’er ruin with triumphant wings. 

And thou. Religion ! like a guardian star 
Dost glitter in the firmament on high. 

And lead’st us .still, the’ we have wander’d far, 

To hopes that cl^eer, and joys that never die I 

And if an erring pilgrim on his way 

Casts but a pure, a sup]>liant glance to Heaven, 

“ Fear not — benightc<I child” — he hears thee say — • 
“ For they are doubly blest that are forgiven ! ” 
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NATURAL PROVINCES OF THE ANIMAL WORI.D AND THEIR RELATION 
TO THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF MAN. 

BY LOUIS AOASSIZ. 


Messrs. Nott and Gliddon. 

Dear Sirs:— \n compliance with your request that I should furnish you with certain 
scientific facts respecting the Natural History of Man, to which you are now devoting par- 
ticularly your attention, I transmit to you some general remarks upon tli*e natural relations 
of the human family and tlie organic world surntundirig it; in the hope that it may call 
the attention of naturalists fT) the close connection there is hot wren the gvotjr a pineal d is tn hit lion 
of animals and the natural boundaries of the dijl'rrrnf races of man — a fact which must be 
explained by any theory of the origin of life which claims to cover the whole of this diffi- 
cult problem. I do not pretend to present such a theory now, but would simply illustrate 
the facts as they are, to lay the foundation of a jnore extensive work to be published at 
gome future time. Nor is it my intention to eharacterize bore all the zoological provinces 
recognized by naturalists, but only those the animals of which are known with sufficient 
accuracy to throw light upon the subject under eonsi<Ieration. Of the marine animals, I 
shall therefore take no notice, except so far as they bear a special relation to the habits 
of uncivilized races or to the commercial enterprise of the world. The views illustrated 
in the following pages have been expressed for the first time by me in a paper, published 
in French, in the lleviic Suisse for 1845. 

Very truly, yours, 

Ls. Aoassiz. 

Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 10th, 1853. 


There is one feature in tlie physical history of inankiiid wliich has 
been entirely ne^i^lectcd by those who have studi(‘d this subj(‘(*t, viz., 
the natural relatioii.s hetw'cen tlui different tyi)e.s of man and the 
animals and plants iidiahiting the same regions. The skett'li hero 
presented is intended to supply this deficiency, as far as it is possible 
111 a mere outline d(.‘l in cation, and to show that the houndarien^ within 
which the different natural comhinationB of animalH are known to be 
circffmscriled upon the surface of our earthy coincide with the natural 
of distinct types of man, Such natural eomhinations of animalfi 
ciSTci-imscribed witliin definite boundaries are called faunco^ wliatever 

(Iviii) 
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be their home — land, sea, or river. Among the animals whieh com 
pose the fauna of a country, we find tyi>es belonging exclusively 
there, and not occurring elsQwliere; such are, for example, the oriii 
thorhynchus of New ITolland, the sloths of America, the hippopota 
mus of Afrifa, and the walruses of the arctics: others, which have 
only a small number of representatives beyond the fauna which they 
specially characterize, as, for instance, the marsupials of New Hol- 
land, of which America has a few species, such as the opossum ; and 
again others which have a wider range, siu'h as the bears, of which 
there are distinct species in Europe, Asia, or America, or the mice 
and bats, which are to be found all over the world, except in the 
arctics. That fauna will, therefore, be most easily characterized 
which possesses the larg(‘st number of distinct types, proper to itself, 
and of which the otlier- animals have little analogy with those of 
neighboring regions, as, for exaniyde, the fauna of New Holland. 

The inhabitants of fresli waters furnish also excellent characters 
for the circumscri{)tion of faume. The fishes, and other fluviatile 
animals from the larger hydrographic basins, dilfer no less from each 
other than the mammalia, the birds, the rejjtiles, and the insects oF 
the countries which Uiese rivers water. Nevertheless, some authors 
have attempted to separate the fresli water animals from those of the 
land and s<^a, and to establish distinct divisions for them, under the 
name of fluviatile fauna\ }>ut the inhabitants of the rivers and 
lakes are too intimately connected with those of their shores to allow 
of a rigorous distinction of this kind. Kivers nev«}r establish a sepa- 
ration between terrestrial fauiue. For the same reason, the faume of 
the inland seas cannot be completely isolated from the terrestrial 
ones, and we shall see hereafter that the animals of soulliern Europe 
are not hound by tlie ^loditerranean, but arc found on the southern 
shore of that sea, as far as the Atlas. AVe shall, tlieivfore, distin- 
guish our zoological regions according to the eond>ination of species 
whieli they enclose, rather than according to the element in which 
M'e find them. 

If the grand divisions of the animal kingdom are primordial and 
independent of climate, this is not the case with regard to the ulti- 
mate local circumscription of species: these are, on the contrary, 
intimately connected with the conditions of temperature, soil,* aud 
vegetation. A remarkable instance of this distrihution of animals 
■with reference to climate may he observed in the aretic fauna, wliich 
contains a great number of species common to the three eontinonts 
converging towards the North Foie, and which juvseiits a striking 
uniformity, when compared with the diversity of tlu' temperate and 
tropical faume of those same continents. 
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The arctic fauna extends to the utmost limits of the cold and bar- 
ren regions of the North. But from the moment that forests appear, 
and a more propitious soil permits a larger development of iinimal 
life and of vegetation, we sec tlui fauna and flora, not only diversified 
according to the continents on whi(*h they exist, l)ut wf o})sei‘ve also 
striking distinctions l)et\V(‘en diftereiit parts of the same continent; 
thus, in the old world, the animals vary, not only from the polar 
circle to the equator, but also in tlie op})osite direction — those of the 
western coast of Europe are not the same as those of the basin of the 
Caspian Sea, or of the eastern coast of Asia, nor are those of the 
eastern coast of America the same as those of the western. 

The first fauna, the limits of which we would determine with pre- 
cision, is the arctic. It ofiers, as we have just seen, the same aspects 
in three parts of the world, whi(‘h converge towards the North Bole. 
The uniform distrihution of the animals by which it is inhabited 
forms its most striking character, and gives ris(‘ to a sameiu'ss of 
general features which is not found in any other region. Though the 
air-breathing sp('cies are not numerous here, the large number of 
individuals compensates for this d(‘ficiency, and among tlie marine 
animals we find an astonishing profiisioii and variety of forms. 

In this respect the vegetable and animal kingdoms diiler (‘Utirely 
from each other, and the measure by which wo (‘stiniat(^ the former 
is quite false as ai)pli(Hl to the lather. Plants become stunted in their 
growth or disappear before the rigors of the climate, while, on the 
contrary, all classes of the animal kingdom have rei>rese]itatives, 
more or less numerous, in the arctic fauna. 

Neithbr can they be said to diminish in si;^e under these ijdlueneos; 
for, if the arctic rejwesentatives of certain classes, particularly the 
insects, are smaller than the analogous types in the trojucs, we must 
not forget, on the other hand, that the whales and larger cetacea 
have here their most genial horm*, and make amends, by their more 
powerful structure, for the inferiority of other classes. Also, if the 
animals of the North are less striking in external ornaiiKUit — if their 
colors are less brilliant — yet we cannot say that they jire more 
unitorm, for though tht^ir tints are not so bl ight, thtiy are none the 
less varied in their distribution and arrangement. 

1 he limits of the ar(!lic laiina are v(‘ry (*asily traced. We must 
include therein all animals living beyond the line where forests cease, 
and inhabiting countries entirely liarren. Those which feed upon 
flcvsh seek fishes, hares, or lemmings, a rodent of tjie size of our rat. 
^ThOvse* whi(*h live on vegetable substancivs are not numerous. Some 
gramineous plants, mosses, and lichens, serve as jiasture to the runii* 
lants and lodents, while the seeds ot a lew flowering plants, and 
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of the dwarf birchoFi, afford noiirishinent to the little granivotous 
birds, siieh as linnets and buntings. The species belonging to tlie 
sea-shore feed upon inarinc animals, which live, tliernselves, upon 
each other, or upon marine plants. 

The larger mammalia which inhabit this zone are — the white 
bear, the walrus, numerous species of seal, the reindeer, the musk 
ox, the narwal, the cachalot, and whales in abundance. Among the 
smaller species we may mention the white fox, the polar hare, and 
the lernmijig. The l)irds are not less cliaractcristic. Home marine 
eagles, and wading birds in smaller number, are found; hut tlie 
aquatic birds of the family of ])almipedes arc those wliich especially 
prevail. The coasts of the contiiumts and of the numerous islands 
in the arctic seas are peo])led by clouds of ganneds, of cormorants, 
of penguins, of petrels, of dm-ks, of geese, of mergans(‘rs, and of 
gulls, some of which are as large as eagh-s, and, like them, live on 
prey. No rejdiUi is, known in Ihis zone. Fishes are, however, very 
numerotis, and the rivers especially swarm with a variety of species 
of the salmon family. A number of representatives of the inferior 
classes of w'orms, of crustacea, of mollnsks, of echinoderms, and of 
mednsie, are also found here. 

AVitlnn the limits of this fauna we meet a peculiar race of men, 
known in America umhu’ the name of Esquimaux, and under the 
names of Laplanders, Hamojedes, and Tcliuktshes in the north of 
Asia. This race, so well known since the voyage of ('apt. Cook and 
the arctic, exi)editions of England and Uussia, diiters alike iVoni the 
Indians of North Ainerica, from the whites of Europe, ami the Mon- 
gols of Asia, to whom they are adjacent. The uniformity of their 
characters along the whole range of tla^ arctics s(’as forms one of the 
most striking resemhlances which th(‘s(‘ peo[)lo exhihit to the tauna 
with which tlnw are so (‘h)sely connected. 

The semi-annual alternation of day and night in the arctic regions 
hais a great iniliu‘nc(‘ upon their modes of living. They are entirely 
dependent upt)n animal food for their sustenance, no farinaceous 
grains, no nutritious tuherch‘s, no jui(*v fruits, growing under those 
iidios]>itahle. latitudes. Their domesticated animals are the reindeer 
in Asia, and a [u'cnliar varitdy of dog, the Ksiiuimaux dog, in North 
Atmu’iea, wluu*e even the reimha'r is md. domestii*at(‘d. 

Though the ai'ctic fauna is essentially eonqu’ised in the arctic circle, 
its organic limit does not corre>pond rigorously to this line, hut 
rather to the isotherme of Fahr., the outline ot* which j)re>ents 
numerous undulations. This limit is still more natural when it is 
made to correspond with that of the disa[»j)ea ranee of forc'sts. It 
then cireumscrihes those immense plains of the Nortli, which the 
Sanioyeaes call tundras, and the Anglo-Ameneans,/;cr?vw lands. 
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The naturalists, who have overlooked tliis fauna, and connected it 
with those of tlie temperate zone, have introduced much confusion in 
the geographical distribution -of animals, and have failed to recognize 
the remarkable coincidence existing between the extensive range of 
the arctic race of men, and the uniformity of the animal ^vorld around 
the Northern Pole. 

The first column of tlio accompanying tableau represents the types 
which characterize best this fauna; viz., the white or polar bear, the 
walrus, the seal of Gix'oiiland, the reindeer, the right whale, and the 
eider duck. The vegetation is represented by the so-called reindeer- 
moss, a lichen which constitutes the chief food of the herbivorous 
animals of the arctics and the high Alps, during winter. 

To the glacial zone, which incloses a single fauna, succeeds the 
temperate zone, included between the isothermes ot 32°, and 74° 
Fahr., characteris('d by its ]nne forests, its amentacea, its maples, its 
walnuts, and its fruit trees, and from the midst of which arise like 
islands, lofty mountain chains or high table-lands, clothed \jdth a 
vegetation which, in many respects, ri'calls that of the glacial regions. 
The geographical distribution of animals in this zone, forms several 
closely connected, but distinct combinations. It is the country of the 
terrestrial l)ear, of the wolf, the fox, the weasel, the marten, the otter, 
the lynx, tlie horse and the ass, the l)<>ar, and a great number of 
stags, deer, elk, goats, slieej), bulls, hares, scpiirrels, rats, &e. ; to 
whi(di are added southward, a few representatives of the tropical 
zone. 

Wherever this zone is not modifu*d by extensive and high table- 
lands and mountain chains, we may distinguish in it four secondary 
zones, aj)proximating gradually to the character of the tropics, and 
presenting therefore a greater diversity in the types of its southern 
representation than we find among those of its northern boundaries. 
We have tirst, adjoining tlie arcti(!s, a sub-arctic zone, with an almost 
uniform a])pearauce in the old as well as the new world, in which 
pine forests ])revail, the home of the moose ; ni'xt, a cold temperate 
zone^ in which arnentacc'ous trees are combined with pines, the home 
of the fur animals; next, ^ tv arm temperate zone, in which the pines 
I’ecede, whilst to the prevailing {imenta(!eous trees a variety of ever- 
greens are added, the chief seat of th(i culture of our fruit trees, .and 
of the wheat; and a sub-tropical zone^ in which a number of tropical 
forms are combined with those characteristic of the warhi temperate 
zone. Yet there is throughout the whole of the temperate zone one 
feature prevailing; the repetition, under corresponding latitudes, but 
under different longitudes, of the same genera and families, repre- 
sented m each botanical or zoological province by distinct so-called 
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analogous or representative species^ with a very few subordinate types, 
peculiar to each province ; for it is not until we reacdi the tropical 
zone that we find distinct types prevailing in each fauna and hora. 
Again, owing to the inequalities of the surface, the secondary zones 
are more or less blended into one another, as for instance, in the 
table-lands of Central Asia, and Western North America, where the 
whole temperate zone preserves the features of a cold temperate re- 
gion; or the colder zojics may appear like islands rising in the midst 
of the warmer ones, as the Pyrenees, the Alps, &c., the snmmits of 
which partake of the peculiarities of the arctic and sub-arctic zones, 
whilst the valleys at their base are characterised by the tiora and 
fauna of tlie cold or warm temperate zones. It may be proper to 
remark, in tliis connection, that the study of the laws regulating the 
geographical distribution of natural himilies of animals and plants 
upon the whole surface of our glol)e (litters, entirely, from that of the 
associations and ccmibinations of a vaihdy of animals and plants 
witliin deiinite regions, forming peculiar fauine and flora. 

Considering the whole range of the temperate zone from oast to 
west, wo may divide it in accordance with the juevailing ])liysical 
features into — 1st, an Asiatic realm, embracing Mantchuria, Japan, 
China, Mongolia, and i>assing through Turkestan into 2d, vho Euro- 
pean realm, which includes Iran as well as Asia Minor, ^lesopotamia, 
northern Arabia and PaiPary, as%ell as Europe*, proj>orly so called; 
the western parts of Asia, and the northern }>arts of Africa being 
intimately connected by their geological structure with the southern 
parts <<)f Europe ; * and, Jd, the North American realm, Avhich extends 
as far south as the table-land of ^fexico. 

With these qualilications, we may proceed to consider the fauna* 
which characterize those three r(*alms. Put, before studying the or- 
ganic characters of this zone, let us glance at its physical constitution. 
The most marked character of the temperate zone is found in the 
inequality of the four seasons, which give to the earth a peculiar 
aspect in dirterent epochs of the year, and in the gradual, though 
more or less rapid passage of these seasons into each other. The 
vegetation particularly undergoes marked modifications; completely 
arrested, or merely suspended, for a longer or shorter time, a(*cording 
to the proximity of the arctic or tlic tropical zone, we find it by 
turns in a prolonged lethargy, or in a state of cm*rgctic and sustained 
development. Put in this ixjspect there is Ji decided (*ontrast Ix'tween 
the cold and warm portions of the temperate zone. Though they 

* For further evicience that Iran, A.‘«ia Minor, Mesopotamia, Northern Arabia aiiu 
Northern Africa, belong naturnlly to tlio European realm, sec GuyoCs Earth ami Man. 
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are both characterized by the predominance of the same families of 
plants, and in particular by tlie presence of numerous species of the 
coniferous and amentaceous plants, yet the pe\^uodical sleep which 
deprives the middle latitudes of their verdure, is more complete in the 
colder region than in the warmer, which is already enriched by. some 
southern forms of vegetation, and where a part of the trees remain 
green all the year. Tlie succession of tlie seasons produ(*es, more- 
over, such (‘onsiderable changes in tlie climatic conditions in this 
zone, that all the animals belonging to it cannot sustain them er|ually 
well, lienee a large number of them migrate at different seasons 
from one extremity of the zone to the other, especially certain fami- 
lies of birds. It is known to all the world that the birds of Northern 
Europe and America leave their ungenial climate in the winter, seek- 
ing warmer regions as far as the Gulf of Mexico and the Mediterra- 
nean, the shores of which, even those of the uVlVican coasts, make a 
part of the temperate zone. Analogous migrations tal^e* place also 
in the north of Asia. Such migrations are not, howeven*, limited to 
the temperate zone; a number of species from the arctic regions go 
for tlic winter into the temperate zone, and tbo limits of tliese migra- 
tions may aid us in tracing the natural limits of the faume, which thus 
link themselves to each other, as the human races are comiocted by 
civilization. 

The temperate zone is not cliar{it(‘rized, like the arctic, by one and 
the same fauna; it does not form, as the arctic does, one continuous 
zoological zone around the globe. Not only do the animals change 
from one hemisphere to another, hut these difieremujs exist e\Am he- 
twecii various regions of the same hemisphere, ^fhe s^iecies bilongiug 
to the western countries of the old world are not identical with those 
of the eastern countries. It is true that flaw often resemhlo each 
other so closely, that until very recently they iiavo been confounded. 
It lias been reserved, however, for modern zoology and botany to 
detect these nice distinctions, -For instance, tlio coniferjc of tlic old 
world, even within the sub-arctic zone, are not identical with those 
of America. Instead of the Norway and black pine, wo have here 
the balsam and the white spruce ; instead of tlie common fir, the 
Pinu% rlgida; instead of the European larch, the liacmatac, &e. and 
fartliei south the differences are still more striking. In the temperate 
zone proper, the oaks, the beeches, the birches, the hoi:nbeams, the 
hophoinbeams, the chestnuts, the buttonwoods, tlie elms, the linden, 
the maples, and the walnuts, are represented in each continent by 
peculiar species differing more or less. Peculiar forms make, here 
and there, their appearance, such as the gum-trees, the tulip-trees, the 
magnolias. Ihe evergreens are still more diversified, — we need only 
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mention the camolias of Japan, and the kalmias of America as exam- 
ples. Among the tropical forms extending into the warm temperate 
zone,, we notice particularly the palmetto in the southern United 
States, and the dwarf chamajrops of southern Europe. The animal 
kingdom presents the same features. In Europe we have, for in- 
stance, the brown bear; in North America, the black boar; in Asia, 
the bear of Tubet : the European stag, and the European deer, are 
represented in North America by the Canadian stag, or wapiti, and 
the American deer; and in eaKtern Asia, by the musk-deer. Instead 
of the mouflon, North America has the big-horn or mountain sheep, 
and Asia tlie argali. The North American buftiilo is represented in 
Europe by the wild aucrochs of Lithuania, and in Mongolia by the 
yak; the wild-cats, the martens and weasels, the W'olvcs and foxes, 
the squirrels and mice (excepting the imported house-mouse), the 
birds, the reptiles, the lishes, the insects, the mollusks, &c., though 
more or less closely allied, arc equally distinct specifically. The types 
peculiar to the old or the new world arc few: among them may be 
mentioned the liorsc and ass and the dromedary of Asia, and the 
opossum of North America; but upon this subject more details may 
1)0 found in every text-book of zoology and botany. AVe would only 
add that in th(* present state of our knowledge we recognise the fol- 
lowing combinations of animals within the limits of the temperate 
zone, which may be considered as so many distinct zoological pro- 
vinces or fanna>. 

In the Asiatic rmlm^ — 1st, a north-eastern fauna, the Japanese 
fauna'; 2d, a south-eastern fauna, the Chinese fauna, and a central 
fauna, dhe Mongolian fauna, followed we>twar(ls by the Caspian 
fauna, which partakes partly of the Asiatic and partly of the Euro 
pean zoologi('al character; its most remarkable animal, antelope 
saiga, ranging west as far as southern Itussia. The Japanese ami 
the Chinese faumn stand to each other in the same relation as southern 
Europe and north Africa, and it remains to be ascertained by farther 
investigations whether the Japanese fauna ouglit not to be subdivided 
into a more eastern insular fauna, the Japanese fauna proper, and a 
more western continental fauna, which might be called Xho Maud shu 
rian or Tongonsian fauna. But since it is not my object to describe 
separately all faumv, but chiefly to call attention. to the coincidence 
existing between the natural limitation of the races of man,a?id the 
geographical range of the zf)ological provinces, I shall limit myself 
here to sotne general remarks resj-Xicting the Mongolian iauna. in 
order to show that the Asiatic zoological realm differs essentially 
from the European and the American. In our Tal)leau, the second 
column represents the most remarkable aniinals of this fauna ; the 
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bear of Tubct (ifi\sus thibetaiius), the musk-deer (moschus moschiferus), 
the Tzeiraii (antilope j^utturosa), the Mongolian goat (eapra sibirica), 
the argali (ovis argali), and the yak (bos gruiiniens). This is also the 
home of the Bactrian or double-hunched camel, and of the wild 
horse (equus c?al)alliis), the wild ass (equus onager), and another equine 
species, the Dtschigetai (equus Inmiiorius). The wide distribution 
of the musk-deer in tlie Altai, and the Ilimmalayan and Chinese 
Alps, sliows the whole Asiatic range of the temperate zone to 
be a most natural zoological realm, subdivided into distinct pro- 
vinces by the greater localization of the largest number of its repre- 
sentatives. 

If we now ask what are the nations* of men inhabiting those re- 
gions, we find that they all belong to the so-called Mongolian race, 
the natural limits of whi(*h correspond exactly to the range of the 
Japanese, (.hineso, ]\rongoliau and Caspian fauna) taken together, 
and that peculiar typ(‘s, distinct nations of this race, covep respec- 
tively the different fauiue of this realm. The Japanese inhabiting 
the Japanese zoological province; tlio Chinese, the Chinese pro- 
vince ; the* Mongols, the Mongolian province; and the Turks, the 
Caspian province; eliminating, of course, tlie modern establishment 
of Turks in Asia Minor and Europe. 

The unity of Europe, (exclusive of its arctic ri'gions,) in connection 
with south-western Asia and northern Africa, as a distinct zoological 
realm, is established by the range of its mammalia and by the limits 
of the migrations of its birds, as well as by the pljysical features of 
its whole extent. Thus we find its <leer and stag, its bear, its hare, 
its squirrel, its wolf and wild-cat, its fox and jackal, its qtter, its 
weasel and marten, its badger, its liear, its mole, its hedgehogs, and 
a number of bats, either extending over the whole realm in Europe, 
western Asia, and north Alrica, or so linked together as to show that 
in their combination with the birds, reptiles, fishes, &c., of the same 
countries, tliey constitute a natural* zoological association analogous 
to that of Asia, hut essentially different in reference to species. Like 
the eastern realm, this European world may he sub-divided into a 
number of distinct fauiue, charactcrizcMl each by a variijty of peculiar 
animals. In western Asia we find, for' instance, tlic common camel, 
instead of the Bactrian, whilst Mount Sinai, Mounts Taurus and 
CaiK'.asus liave goats and wild sheep wdiich differ as mueli from those 
of Asia, as they differ from those of Greece, ol‘ Italy, of the Alps, 
of the I'yrenees, of the Atlas, and of Egypt. Wild horses are 
known to have inhabited Spain and Germany ; and a wild bull ex- 
tended over the whole range of central Europe, which no longer 
exists tliere. The Asiatic origin of our domesticated animals may, 
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therefore, well be questioned, even if we were still to refer western 
Asia to the Asiatic realm ; since the ass, and some of the breeds of 
onr horse, only belong to the table-lands of Tran and ^Mongolia, whilst 
the other species, including the cat, may all be traced to species of 
the European realm. The domesticated cat is referred by Euppell to 
felii maniculata of T^gypt; by others, to felis catus ferns of central 
Europe; thus, in both cases, to an animal of the European roalni. 
Whether the dog be a species by itself, or its varieties derived from 
several species which have complete!}^ amalgamated, or be it descended 
from the wolf, the fox*, or the jackal, every theory must limit its natural 
range to the European world. The merino sheep is still represented 
in the wild state by the moufton of Sardinia, and was formerly wild in 
all the mountains of Spain ; whether the sheep of the i>atriarchs were 
derived from those of Mt. Taurus, or from Armenia, still th(*y diftered 
from those of WGst<.‘rn Europe; since, a thousand years before our 
era, the PlKcnicians preferred the wool from the Iberian peninsula to 
that of their Syrian neighbours. The goats dithu* so much in different 
parts of the world, that it is still k‘ss ))os>ihle to reier them to one 
common stock; and while Repaid and Caslinicre have their own 
bi’e(‘<ls, we may well (.‘onsider those of Egypt and Sinai as distinct, 
esjH'cially as they ditler e(jually from those of Caucasus and of 
Europe. Th<‘ common hull is derived from the wild s^x'cies which 
has hoconu; extinct in Europe^, and is not identical witli any of the 
wild species of Asia, notwithstanding some assertions to the contrary. 
The hog descends from tlu‘ coininon boar, now tound wild over the 
whole temperate zone in the Old AVorld. .l>oth ducks and got^so 
have their wild representativt‘s in Eurojic ; so also the pigeon. As 
for the common fowls, they are decidedly of t‘ast Asiatic origin ; hut 
the period of their imjjortation is not well known, nor even the wild 
species from which they are derived. The wild turkey is well known 
as an inhabitant of the American continent. 

Now, taking further into account the special distribution of all the 
animals, wild as well as domesticated, of the European temperate 
zone, wo may sub-divide it into the following eight ianiue: — 1st, 
Scandinavian fauna; -d, .liui<i<ian fanna ; otl. The fauna of Central 
Ihirope ; 4th, The fau7ia of Southern Europe ; r)th. The fauna of 
Tran; Gth, The Si/ riau fauna ; 7th, The E</i/ptian fauna ; and 8th, 
The fauna of the Atlas. 1"he special works upon the zoology of 
Europe, the great works illustrative of the French expeditions in 
Egypt, Morocco, atid Algiers, the travels of lAiippell and Kusseger in 
Egypt and Syria, of M. Wagner in Algiers, ()f Demidoff in southern 
Kussia, &e. I'tc., and the special treatises on tli%^ geographical distiibu- 
tion of mammalia by A. Wagner, and of animals in general by 
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Schmardu may furnish more details upon the zoology of these 
countries. 

Here, again, it cannot escape the attention of the careful observer, 
that the European zoological realm is circumscribed within exactly 
the same limits as the so-called white race of man, including, as it 
does, the inliabitants of south-western Asia, and of north Africa, 
with the lower parts of the valley of the Nile. We exclude, of 
course, modern migrations and historical changes of habitation from 
this assertion. Our statements are to be understood as referring only 
to the aboriginal or ante-historical distribution -of man, or rather to 
the distribution as histoiy finds it. And in this respect there is a 
singular fact, which historians seem not to have sulliciently appre- 
ciated, that the .earliest migrations recorded, in any form, show us 
mail meeting man, wherever he moves upon the inhabitable surface 
of the glolie, small islands exce})ted. 

It is, farther, very striking, that the difiereut sub-divisions of this 
race, even to the limits of distinct nationalities, cover jirecisely the 
same ground as the special fauiue or zoological provinces of this most 
important part of the world, whi(5h in all ages lias lieen the seat of 
the most advanced civilization. In the south-west of Asia we find 
(along the table-land of Iran) Persia and Asia ilinor; in the plains 
southward, Mesopotamia and Syria; along the sea-shores, Palestine 
and Phamicia; in the valley of the Nile, Egypt; and along the 
southern shores of Africa, llaihary. 'Thus we have (Semitic nations 
covering the north African and south-west Asiatic fauiue, wliile the 
south Euro[>eaii peninsulas, including Asia Minor, are iuliahitod by 
Gi ’ieco-lloman nations, and tlie cold, temperate zone, by Celto-Ger- 
manic nations ; the eastci u range of Europe being pcojiled by Selaves. 
This coincidence' may justify the inference of an iiuh'pemlent origUi 
for these difiereut tribes, as soon as it can he admitted that the races 
of men were priniitiviily created in nations ; the more so, since all 
of them claim to luivo lieen autochthones of the countries tliey inhabit. 
This claim is so universal that it well deserves more attention. It 
may be more deeply founded than historians, generally, seem indined 
to grant. 

The third column of our Tableau exliibits the animals characteristic 
of the temperate part of the Enroiiean zoological realm, and shows 
their close resemblance to those of the corresponding Asiatic fauna; 
the species being representative species of the same genera, with the • 
exception of the musk-deer, which has no analogues in Europe. 

Though temperate America resembles closely, in its animal crea- 
tiob, the countries of Jiturope and Asia belonging to the same zone, 
u ejiieet with physical and organic features in this continent which 
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iliffer entirely from those of the Old World. The tropical realms, 
connected there with those of the temperate zone, though hound 
together by some* analogies, difter essentially from one another. 
Tropical Africa has hardly any species in common with Europe, 
though we may remember that the lion once extended to Greece, and 
that the jackal is to this day found upon some islands in the Adriatic, 
and in Morca. Tropical Asia didbrs equally from its teni]K3rate 
regions, and Australia forms a world by itself. Not so in southern 
America. The range of mountains which extends, in almost un- 
broken continuity, from the Arctic to Cape Horn, establishes a 
similarity b(‘tweon North and South America, which may be traced 
also, to a great degree, in fts plants and animals. Entire families 
which are peculiar to this continent have their representatives in 
North, as well as South America, the cactus and didelphis, for 
instance; some species, as tlu; juima, or American lion, may even be 
traced from Canada to Patagonia. In coniiection with these facts, 
we find that tro])i{*al America, though it has its j^eculiar ty]a‘s, as 
charact(‘ristic as those of tropical Alrica, Asia, and Australia, does 
not furnish analogues of the giants of Africa and Asia; its largest 
pachyderms being tapirs and pecaris, not elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
hippopotami ; and its largest ruminants, the llamas and al]>acas, 
and not camels and girafh's; whilst it reminds us, in many respects, 
of Australia, with which it has the typo of niarsujfials in common, 
though ruminants and ])achy(lerirts, and even monkeys, are entirely 
wanting there. Thus, with due (|ualitication, it may be said, that the 
whole continent of Ameri(*a, when compared witli the corresponding 
twin-continents of Europe -—Africa or Asia— Australia is characterized 
l>y a much greater uniformity of its natural productions, combined 
with a special localizatic^n of many of its subordinate ty]>es, which 
will juslity the establishment of many special faumn within its 
boundaries. 

With these facts before us, wo may expect that ther^ should be no 
great diversity among the tribes of man inhabiting this continent; 
and, indeed, the most extensive investigation of their peculiarities 
has led Dr. Morton to consider them as constituting but a single race, 
from the coniines of the Esquimaux down to the southernmost ex- 
tremity of the continent. Ihit, at the same time,’ it should be 
remembered that, in accordance with the zocdogical character ot the 
•whole realm, this race is divided into an intinite number of small 
tribes, presenting more or less ditterence one from another. 

As to the special faume of the American continent, we may distin- 
guish, within the temperate zone, a C^madian fauna, extemling trom 
Newfoundland across the great lakes to the base ot the Kocky mouin 
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tains, a fauna of the North American tahle-land^ a fauna of tlie North- 
west coast, a fiiuna of the middle TJyiited States, a fauna of the southern 
United States, and a OaUfornian fauna, the characteristic features of 
whit'h I sliall describe on another oec^asion. 

AVhon wc consider, liowcvor, the isolation of the American conti- 
nent from those of the Old World, nothing is more striking in the 
geographical distribution of animals, than the exact coiTospondenee 
of all the animals of the northern temperate zone of Ain(‘rica with 
those of Europe : all the characteristic forms of which, as may be seen 
by the fourth column of our Tableau, belong to the same genera, 
with the exception .only of a tew subordinate types, not represented 
among our figures — such as the o|)ossuin and the skunk. 

In tropical Aihorica we may distinguish a Central American fauna, 
a Brarulian fa^una, n fauna of the Pampas, i\ fauna of the Cordilleras, a 
Peruvian fauna, i\\\(\ i\ Pataifonian fauna ; but it is unnec(‘ssary for 
our ]Mir])ose to mention Iktc their charaitoristic features, which may 
be gath(‘r('(l from tlie woiks of Prince Xi‘w Wied, of Spix ami Martins, 
of Ts(‘hu<li, of Pbppig, of Kamon de la Sagra, of Darwin, &c. ’ 

The sliglit dilhu’etices existing betwecMi tlie faume of the temperate 
zom* have required a fuller illustration Ilian maybe necessary to char- 
acterize tliC zoologi(‘al realms of tlie tropic'al r(\gi(>ns and thc^ southern 
hemisphere generally. It is suilicient for ouy puipose to say luuv, that 
tlu'se r(‘alms are at once distinguislu‘d by the ])revaleneo of peculiar 
types, circumscrihed within the nafuval limits of the three continents, 
'extending in complete isolation towards the southern pole. In this 
respect there is already a striking contrast between the northern and 
the s()uth(*rn hemis[)here. But the more closcdy wc company them 
with one another, the greater appear their differences. AMe have 
already seen how South Amei’ica diftia’s from Africa, the lOast Indies, 
and Australia, by its clos(‘r connection with Xorth America. Xot- 
withstanding, however, the absences in South Anu'rica of those 
fiightly animals so prominent in Africa and t?’o[)ical Asia, its gen- 
eral character is, like that of all the. trojiical continents, to nourish- 
,a variety of types which have no close relations to those of other 
continents. Its monk(*ys and edimtata ludong to g(mera which 
have no representatives in the Old World ; among pachydc'rms it has 
p(‘(taris, which ’are entirely wanting elsewhere; and though the tajurs 
occur also in the Sunda Islands, thfit typ(‘ is wanting in Africa, where 
in com|)(‘nsation we find the hippojiotarnus, not found in either Asia or 
America. We have already seen that the marsufiials of South Ame- 
rica difh‘r entiridy from those of Australia. Its ostricla^s differ also 
gem‘ri(*ally from those of Africa, (ropitial Asia, Xew Holland, &c. 

It we compare further the southern continents of the Old AVorld 
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With ono another, we find a certain uniformity between the animals 
of Africa and tropical Asia. They have both elephants and rhinoce- 
roses, though each has its j)(Kai]iar specfies of these genera, which 
occur neither in America nor in A.ustralia; whilst cercopitheci and 
antilopes prevail in Africa, and long-armed monkeys and stags in 
tropical Asia. Moreover, the black orangs are peculiar to Africa, and 
the red orangs to Asia. As to Australia, it has neither monkeys nor 
pachyderms, nor edentata, ])ut only marsupials and monotremes. We 
need therefore not carry those comparisons further, to i)e satisfied that 
Africa, tropical Asia, and Australia constitute independent zoological 
realms. 

The continent of Africa soutli of tlie Atlas has a veiy uniform 
zoological character. This realm may however be subdivided, accord- 
ing to its local peculiarities, iuto a num])er of distinct fauiue. In its 
more northern parts we distinguisli the fauna of tlie Sahara, and those 
of Nubia and Abyssinia ; the latter of which exteiids over the lied 
Sea into the tropical parts of Arabia. These fauna' have be(*n par- 
ticularly studied by Kiippell and Ehrenberg, in whose works 
more may be found resp(‘(‘ting tlie zoology of these regions. They 
are inhabited by two distinct races of men, the Nubians and Abys- 
sinians, receding greatly in tluav featuns from the woolly-haired 
Negroes witli fiat broad nosi's, which cover the more centi’al parts of 
the continent. But even here we may distinguish the fauna of 
Senegal from that of (liiinea and that of the African Table-land. In 
the first, we notice particularly the chimpanzee ; in the second, the 
gorilla. There is no anthro)K)id monkey in the third. The fifth 
c(dumn in our Tableau givi's figures of the most prominent animals 
of the genuine West Afriean tvjn*. A fuller illustration of this subject 
ipight sliow, how peculiar tribes of N(‘groes cover the limits of the 
diflerent faume of tropical Africa, and establish in this respect a paral- 
h'lisni between the nations of this continent and those of Europe. 
AVe are chiefiy indebted to French naturalists for a belter knowledge 
of the Natural History of this^part of the world. In the >ixth column 
of our TabU‘au we have represented tlie animals of the Fape-lauds, 
in order to show how the African fauna is modified upon the s(uitheru 
extremity of thisr continent, which is inhabited by a distinct race of 
men, the Hottentots. * The zoology of South AtVica may be studied 
in the works of Liclitenstein and Andrew Smith. 

The East Indian realm is now vciy well known zoologic ally, thanks 
to the etfoits of English and Dutch naturalists, and niay he subdivided 
nito three faume, that of Dukhun, that of the Indo-Cliim'S(‘ pc iiinsula, 
and that of the Sunda Islands, Borneo, and the Phili])pines. Its 
characteristic animals, represented in the seventh column of oiir 
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Tableau, may be readily contrasted with those of Africa. There is, 
however, one feature in this realm, whicli requires particular atten- 
tion, and has a high importance with reference to the study of tlie 
races of men. AV"e find here upon Borneo (an island not so oxt^uisive 
as Spain) one of the best known of those •anthropoid monkeys, the 
orang-outan, and with him as well as upon the adjacent islands of 
Java and Sumatra, and along the coasts of the two East Indian penin- 
sulse, not less than ten other difierent species of llylobates, the long- 
armed monkey’s; a genus which, next to the orang and chimpanzee, 
ranks nearest to man. One of these species is circumscribed witliin 
the Island of Java, two along the coast of Coromandel, three upon 
' that of Malacca, and four upon Borneo. Also, eleven of the liighest 
organized beings which have performed their part in the plan of the 
Creation within tracts of land inferior in extent to the range of any 
of the historical nations of nnm ! In accoi'danee with this fact, wo 
find three distinct races within the boundaries of the East Indian 
realm: the Telingan race in anterior India, the Malays in posterior 
India and upon the islands, upon which theXegrillos occur with them. 
Such combinations justify fully a comparison of the geographical 
range covered by distinct European nations with the narrow limits 
oceu})ied upon earth by the orangs, the chimpanzees, and the gorillas; 
and thougli I still hesitate to assign to each an independent oi'igin 
(p(‘rhaps rather from the dillicully of divesting myself of tlje opinions 
universally received, than from any intrinsic evidence), I must, in 
presence of these facts, insist at least upon the probability of such an 
independence of origin of all nations; or, at least, of the independent 
origin of a primitive stock for each, with which at some future period 
migrating or conquering tribes have more or less coTn])letely amal- 
gamated, as in the case of mixed nationalities. The evidence adduced 
from the affinities of the langpages of different nations in iiivor of a 
community of origin is of no value, when we know, that, among 
vociferous animals, every species lias its peculiar intonations, and that 
the different species of the same family produce sound as closely 
allied, and forming as natural combinations, as the so-called Indo- 
Germanic languages compared with one anotlier. Nobody, for 
instance, would suppose that because the notes of tliC difierent sj)ecies 
of thrushes, inhabiting difierent parts of the world, bear the closest 
affinity to one another, these birds must all have a common origin ; 
and yet, with reference to man, philologists still look upon the affini- 
ties of languages as afibrding direct evidence of such a community 
of origin, among the races, even though they have already discovered 
the most essential differences in the very structure of these languages. 

Ever since New Ilollaud was discovered, it has been known 
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as the land of zoological marvels. All its animals differ so completely 
from those of other parts of our globe, that it may be said to const! 
tute a world in itself, as isolated in that respect from the other conti 
ncnts, as it truly is in its physical relations. As a zoological realm, 
it extends to New Guinea and some adjacent islands. New Holland, 
however, constitutes a distinct fauna, which at some future time may 
be still further subdivided, differing from that of the islands nortli 
of it. The characteristic animals of this insular continent are repre- 
sented ill the eighth column of our Tableau. They all belong to two 
families only, considering the class of mammalia alone, the marsu- 
pials, and the monotremes. Besides these are found bats, and mice, 
and a wild dog; but tliere are neither true edentata, nor ruminants, 
nor pachyderms, nor monkeys, in this realm, which is inhabited by 
two races of men, the Australian in New Holland, and the Papuans 
upon the Islands. The isolation of the zoological types of Australia, 
inhabiting as they do a continent partaking of nearly all the physical 
features of the other parts of the worhl, is one of the most striking 
evidences that the prescuice of animals u])on earth is not determined 
by physical conditions, but established by the direct agency of a 
Creator. 

Of Polynesia, its races and animals, it would be difficult to give an 
idea in such a condensed picture as this. I pass them, tliereforc, 
entirely unnoticeA. The mountain faunaj have also been omitted in 
our [Map from want of space. 

Before closing these remarks I should add, that one of the greatest 
difficulties naturalists have m(‘t with, in the study of the human races, 
has •been the want of a standard of comparison by which to estimate 
the value and importance of the diversities observed bi'tween the 
different nations of the world. But (since it is idle to make assertions 
upon the character of tlicse differeuecvS without a distinct understand- 
ing respecting the meaning of tlie words constantly used in reference 
to the subject), it may bo proper to ask hero. What is a species, wliat 
a variety, and what is meant by the unity or tlie diver>ity of the races ? 

In order not to enter upon debateabU* ground in answering the 
iirst of tlieso questions, lot us begin by considering it with reference 
to the animal kingdom; and, withoiitalluding to any controverted point, 
limit ourselves to animals well known among us. We would thus 
remember that, with universal consent, the horse and ass are con- 
sidered as two distinct species of the same genus, to which belong 
several otlicr distinct species known to naturalists under the names 
of zebra, qniigga, dauw, &c. The butfalo and the bull are also distinct 
species of another genus, embracing several other foreign species. 
The black bear, the white bear, the grizzly hear, give another example 
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of three different species of the same genus, &c. &c. Wg might 
select many other examples among our common quadrupeds, or 
among birds, reptiles, fishes, &c., hut these will be siifiBeient for our 
purpose. In the genus horse wo have two domesticated species, the 
common horse and the donkey ; in the genus bull, one domesticated 
species and the wild buftlilo ; the three species of bear mentioned arc 
only found in the wild state’ Tlie ground upon which these animals 
are considered as distinct species is simply the fiict, that, since they 
have boon known to man, they have always preserved the same cha- 
racteristics. To make specific ditference or identity depend upon 
genetic succession, is begging the princi]de and taking for granted 
what in reality is under discussion. It is true that animals of the 
same species are fertile among themselves, and that their fe'Uindity 
is an easy -test of th.is natural ndation ; but this character is not ex- 
clusive, since we know that the horse and the ass, the buffalo and 
our cattle, like many other animals, may be crossed ; we are, there- 
fore, not jiistificd, in doubtful cases, in considering the fertility of 
two animals as decisive of tlu‘ir sp(‘cific i<lcntity. Moreover, gene- 
ration is not th(‘ only way in which certain animals may multiply, 
as there are entire classes in which the larger number ot‘ indivi- 
duals do not originate from eggs. Any definition of sp(a*i(*s in 
which the question of generation is introduced is, tlu'refore, objec- 
tionable. The assuni[)tion, that the fertility of cn^^s-breeds is neces- 
sarily limited to one or two generations, does not alter the cas(‘; 
since, in many iustamtes, it is not })roved beyond dispute. It is, 
however, heyond all question that individuals of distinct speci(*s imiy, 
in certain cases, be productive with one anoth(‘,r, as well as with 
their own kind. It is ecjually certain that their ofts]>ring is a 
half-breed; that is to say, a l)eing partaking of the peculiarities of 
the two parents, and not identical with (?itbor. Tlie oidy definition 
of spedes meeting all these difficulties is that of Dr. ^Forton, who 
characterizes them as primordial onjanic forms, S[u‘eies are thus 
distinct forms of organic life, tlie origin of which is lost in the 
primitive establishment of the state of things now existing, and 
varieties arc such modifications of the species as may return to the 
typical form, und(;r temj)orary influences. Accepting this definition 
with the qualifications just mentioned resp(*cting hybridity, I am 
p required to show that the differen^es existing between the races of 
men are of the same kind as tlui differences observed b(‘twe(*n the 
different families, genera, and sp(‘cies of mord\eys or otluir animals; 
and that these different species of animals differ in the same degree 
one the other as the races of men — nay, the differences b(‘twe(3n 
distinct races are otten greater than those distinguishing species 
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animals* one from the other. The chimpanzee and gorilla do aiot 
ditter more one from the other than the Mandingo and the Guinea 
Kegvo: they together do not ditter more from the orang than the 
Malay or white man ditters from the Negro. In proof of this assertion, 
I ne<jd only refer the reader to the description of tlie anthropoid 
monkeys published by Prof. Owen and by Pr. J. Wyman, and to 
such descriptions of the races of men as notice more important 
peculiarities than the mere ditteronces in the color of the skin. It 
is, however, but fair to exonerate these authors from the responsibility 
of any deduction I would draw from a renewed examination of the 
same facts, dittering from theirs; for I maintain distinctly that the 
ditteronces observed among the races of men are of the same kind 
and oven greater than those upon which the anthropoid monkeys 
are considered as distinct siTccies. 

Again, nobody can deny that the oft^>r:ng of different races 
is always a half-breed, as between animals of different species, and 
not a (Iiild like either its mother or its father. Those conclusions 
in no way conHict with the idea of the unity of mankind, which 
is as close as that of the meinlun's of any well-marked type of 
animals; and whosoever will consult liistory must remain satisfied, 
tliat the moral question of brotherhood among men is not any more 
aifeeted by these views than the dire(*t obligations between immediate 
blood relations. Unity is debnaninal by a typical structure, and by 
the similarity of natural abilities and pro))ensities; and,unli‘ss we deny 
tlic typical relations of the cat tribe, for instaiu*e, we must admit that 
unity is not only compatible with diversity of origin, but that it is 
the universal law of nature. 

This coineid(‘nee, ht;tween the eircumscription of the ra(*es of man 
and the natural limits of ditferent zoological proviiu‘es characterized 
by peculiar distinct s[>ccies of animals, is one of the most important 
and unexj)ccted features in the Natural History of ^rankinu, which 
the study of the geographical distribution of all the organized beings, 
now existing ui)on earth, has disclosed to us. It is a tact which can- 
not tail to throw light, at some future time, upon tlie very origin 
of the diflerencos existing among men, since it shows that man’s 
p]iysi(!al nature is modified bv the same laws as that of animals, 
and that any general results obtained from the animal kingdom 
regarding the brganic differences of its various types must also a])ply 
to man. 

Now, there are oniy two alternatives before us at present: — 

let. Either mankind originated from a ecmimon stock, and all 
the dittereut races with their poeuliarities, in their present 
distribution, are to be ascribed to subsequent elianges — 
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an assumption for which there is no evidence whatever, 
and whicli leads at once to the admission that the diver- 
sity amonp^ animjils is not an original otie, nor their dis- 
tribution determined b^’-a general plan, established in the 
beginning of the Creation ; — or, . 

2d. We must acknowledge that the diversity among animals 
is a fact determined by the will of the Creator, and their 
geographical distribution part of the general plan Avliich 
unites all organized beings into one great organic con- 
ception: whence it follows that what are called human 
races, down to their specialization as nations, arc distinct 
primordial forms of the type of man. 

The consequeiK‘('s of the iirst alternative, which is contrary to all 
the modern results of scien(‘e, run ine\dtably into the Lamarkian 
development theory, so well known in this country through the 
work entitled ‘‘A^estiges of Creation;” though its premises are gen- 
erally adopt(‘<l by those who would shrink from the conclusions to 
which they necessarily lead. 

AVhatever be the meaning of the coincidence alhuh'd to above, 
it must in future remain an important element in ethnograidiical 
studies; and no theory of the distribution of the races of man, and 
of their migrations, can bo satisfactory hereafter, which does not 
account for that fa(^t. 

We. may, however, draw already an important intenmee from this 
investigation, which cannot Jail to hav(j its in11u(‘n(*e u])on the 
farther study of the human races: namely^ that tlie laws whicli 
regulate the diversity of animals, and their distribution upon earth, 
apply equally to man, within the mtme limits and in the name dtujrce: 
and that all oar liberty and moral responsibility, howevei* spon- 
taneous, are yet instinctively directed by th(‘ All-wise and Omni- 
potent, to fuHil the great harmonies established in Xature. 


L. A. 





EXPLANATIONS 

OF TOX 

TABLEAU ACCOMPANYING PROP. AGASSIz’S SKETCH. 


i.-arctic realm. 

1 . Head — Kshtina^tx. [Franklin : 

* 2jd Kxp. Pol. fka ; 1828 ; i. pi. 13.] 

2. Skull — Eskiviaux. ( Morton* 

Cr. Amtr.; p. 70. No. 1.] 

3 . White Hear (Ursus mariiimus). 

[Cuvikr: Jicgtir. Ajiim.; Atlas, 
Mainni., pi. 30, fig. 3.] 

4. W alrus (Trichecus Rosmarus). 

[Civikk: op. cit.; pi. 45, fig. l.J 

5. lU-iudeer {(Xnrviis Tarandus). 

[(’livikr; op. cit.; pi. 87, tig. 2.] 

6. Harp Seal [Phoca grmnhiivika). 
[Sh^w: Zoctl.; Mamm., i. pi. 71.] 

7. KightWhalt‘(7iti&ii/ia MgsUceim). 

[Cuvikr: op.cil.; pi. lUO, fig. 1.] 

8. Ehler Duek {Anas m.(Missima). 

[Al’duuon: Birds; 1843; vi.pl. 
4U5, fig, 1.] 

9. IU*indeer-ino.<?8 {Cencmiyce rangi- j 
fcrinn). [Loudon : ii'/ic. iVu/zte; 
p. 909, .No. ir>,63H.j 

II, -MONGOL REALM. 

19, Head — (Viinrsc. [IUm. Smith: 
B'ot.llkt. Jluman Spa-ies; 184S; 
pi. 10, ‘‘Mongol.’’] 

11. Skull — Chinese. [Cuvier : op. 
cit.; pi. 8, fig. iii.J 

12. Bear(frsRs thitidanus). [Sohre- 
m;u; Siiugtfiiere: iii. pi. 141 dd]. 

13. Mu^k-deer { moschi/trKs). 

[Cuvier: op.rit.; pi. 8(5.J 

14. Antilopo {.intUopr. guitnrosa). 

[Si'iiREUKR : op. rit.; pi. 

15. Goat {Cupra siberioi). [Suhrk- 

BKU: fg).cit.; pi. *281.] 

16. Sheep {On's Argali), [CrviEU: 
Itoungraphif ; i. pi. 44 hi.s, fig. 1.] 

17. Yak {Bos gridinirn.'i). [V.\.slt: 

Ox TriU;\sbl\ p. 45.] 

III.- EUROPEAN REALM. 

18. Head — Cuvier’s portrai^fii’e//??/; 
Anim. ; Atlaa, Mamin.; “ Me- 
dal iou.”J 

19. Skull — Kuropean.. [Cuvikr: op. 
cit ; ]»1. 8, fig. 1.] 

20. Bear {Ursns Ardos). [Schrekkr: 

op. cit. ; pi. 139.J 

21. Stag {Ccrvus Kfaphus). [Schre- 

uer: op. cit; pi. 247 a.] 

22. Autilope {AntUnpe Rupicapra). 
[SeiiRERkR: op. cit.; pi. 279.] 


23. Goat {Capra Ibex). [Scurkrer: 

op, cit.; pi. 281 c.] 

24. Sheep {Oxm Musimon). Schre> 

her : op. cit ; pi. 288 a.] 

25. Auerochs {Bos Urus). [Vasey; 

op. cit ; p. 40.] 

IV.-AMERICAN REALM. 

26. Head — Indian Chief. [.Max. Ph. 
dbWibd: Traveh; pi. 3.] 

27. Skull — Mound in Tennessee . — 

[Morton: Cr.Amer.; pi. 55.] 

28. TAcae {Ursns amerimnus). [SciiRE- 

UER : op. cit ; pi. 141 B.J 

29. Stag(Cf’/-i). virginianus). [ScnRE- 

IIEU : op. cit. : pi. ‘246 H.l 

30. Anlllope {Ani.fnrcifcra). {U. S. 

Pat Of. Rep. 185-2 ; pt. ii. pi. l.J 

31. Goat {Capra americana). [/Z. S. 

Pat. Of; pi. 0.] 

32. Sheep {Ovis inontana), {C.S. 

Pat Of.; pL 5.J 

33. IJisou americanus). ~^U. S, 

Pat Of. ; pi. 7.] 

V.-AFRICAN REALM. 

34. II ead — Mo :« ui hique. y e g r o. — 
Coi rtkt pk I, ’Isle: Tableau Eth- 
nog. du Genre JJumain ; 1849 ; 
pi. 5.J 

35. Skull — Creole Kegro. [Latham: 

Vui'uties of Man ; p. 6,] 

36. ChinipaHEee {Trogloth/tes niger). 

[Cuvikr ; Rtgne A n.; pi. ii. fig, 1.] 

37. Klephant {Elephas africaxius). 

Cuvier : Rigne anim. : i. p.] 

38. Ilhtnoe<*ros ( R. hiem'nis). [Smith : 

South Africa; pi. *2.) 

39. Hippopotamus {ft amphihius). 
[.Smith: Suifh Africa; pi. 6.) 

40. W'art- Hog {Phanxcluvrus jEU- 

ani), [Scurerer: (p. cit.; pi. 
320 A.] 

41. Giraffe {Cameleojuirdalis Gi- 

ro fa). [Cuvikr: Jf^mHjraphie : 
i. pi. 4.3.] 

Yl. -HOTTENTOT FAUNA. 

42. Head — Bushman. | II.VM. Smith : 

Sat. Hist ; j.l. 13.] 

43. Skull — Bu.shniaii. [Ham. Smith : 

op. cit. ; pi. *2,] 

44. HyeiiaGenet Lalamiii). 

\M'm. dll Must' urn ; xi. p. 3.54.] 

45. Quagga {Egiius (/uagga) [Sourb- 

ber: op. cit.; pi. .317.] 


46 Rhiuoceroa {R. Simus). [Smith 
SAdh Africa; pi. 19. J 

47. Cape Hyrax {Hyrax capensu) 

[Schkeuer: op. cit.; pi. 240,] 

48. Ant-catiiT {Oryfiernpu.s capensis.) 

[A’irHiu. JJu’l. d' I fist. Naturdle; 
xxiv. p. 182.J 

49. Cape Ox {Bos cafer). [Vasey 

Ox Tribe; p. 80. J 

VII. -MALAYAN REALM. 

50. Head — Malay. [Ward; iVat 

Hist, of Mankind; 1849; p. 54.J 
61. Skull — Malay. [Dumoutier : 

Allas Anthropil. ; pi. 37, fig. 5.) 
02. Orang-Utan {Pit herns A*<atyrus). 
[Temmixck: Mo7iographies ; ii. 
P1.41.J 

63. Elephant {Elephas indicus). — 
[St'iiREBER : op. cit. ; pi. 317 cu.] 
54. Illiinoecro.s ( It. sondaiciis) [H'nis- 
riEi.D: Zool. Researches; 1S24.J 
55. Tapir {Tapirus malayanus ). — 
[IIorseield: ly). n7.] 

♦6. Stag {Cervus Muntjac). Hors- 
FIELI) : op. eiY.j 

57. Ox {Bos Arnee). [Vasey; Ox 
T ribe; p. 111.] 

Vlll.-AUSTRALIAN REALM. 

38. Head — Alfouroux, [CuviKii : o/>, 
at. ; pi. 8, fig. l.J 

59. Skull — Alfoiiros. Smith; 

yat.Ifist.: pi. 2.] 

60. Spotted Opo>.suni {J>a.syurusVh\). 

[Si’IIRERKk: op. cit.; pi. 152 b.] 

01. Ant-e:iter ( Myrmecobius fas. 
ciatiis). [ Trans. Zoological Sk. ; 
ii. p. 1.54.] 

02. Kahhit {IVrameles Lagotis ). — 

[W’aterhuuse: Marsupials; i. 
pi. 13.) 

63. Vhn\i\n';:cv{Phiilangisfa rnlpina). 

[W’\TERnou.sE: op. rif.: i. pi. 8.) 
04. Womhat {JViasroUtrctoscinerrus). 

[Schrerkr: op. cit.; pi. 155 ^.] 
65. Squirrel (fdaurus sdurrus ). — 
f Watekhoi'sk; oji.cif.; i. p.3.3.] 
60. Kangaroo ( Man'opns gigiwte' 
vs). [WilTerhouss : op. cit.; 1. 
p,02.l' 

67. Duck-hill {Ornifhorhipuliusiara- 
doxiis). [Waterhouse: op. cit ; 
i.p.25.]‘ 


Note. — Adhering aa closely as possible to the written instruciioii.s of I’rof. Aoassiz, the annexe<l Tableau 
vras dr.awn and tinted, under my own eye, in the Library of the i^rademy of the Natur.al Scienee.s at Philadel 
phia. Every effort at correctness ha.s lH*en mailo ; although, owing to unavoidable reduction to so small a scale, 
the coloring; especially can be but .suggestive. 

To Prof. Joseph Lkidy. Dr. \Vm. S. Zantzinoer, and Major John Lf. Conte, who most obligingly gave me tp** 
advantage of their aid and counsel in selecting the originals of these figures, niu.st be ascrilK*d the merit ol 
carrying Prof. Aga.«si//8 conception into detailed effect. (January, 1864.) 

G. R. G., Carr Mem. Acad. Nat. fkiences 
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TYPES OF MANKIND. 


lE'TEODUCTION. 

,-r 

Mr. Luke Burke, the bold and able Editor of tbo London Ethno 
logiealJournal^ defines Etlinology to be “a seicnec wbieh investigates 
the mental and physical differences of Alankind, an^ the organic laws 
upon whicli they depend; and which seeks to deduce from these 
investigations, principles of human guidance, in all the imiVn’tant 
relations of social existence.’"^ To the same author are wo indebted 
not only^ for the most exttuisive and lucid definition of this term, 
blit for the first truly philoso])hic view of a new and impoitant science 
that we have met with in the English language. 

The t(uni “Ethnology” has generally been used as synonymous 
with “Ethnography,” understood as the Natural History of ^lan ; but 
by Burke it is made to tidvc a far more comprehensive grasp — to 
include the whole mental and physi(*al history of the various Types 
of itankind, as well as their social relations and adaptations; and, 
uiidei: this comprehensive as[>ect, it therefore interests etpuilly the 
philanthropist, the naturalist, and the statesman. Ethnology demands 
to know what was the primitive organic structure of each race? — 
what siudi race’s moral and psychical character? — how far a race may 
have been, or may become, modified by the combined action of time 
and moral and physical causes? — and what position in the social 
scale Providence has assigned to each typ)c of man ? 

“ Ethnology divides itself into two principal departments, the Scientific and the Histone 
Under the former is comprised every thing connected with the Natural History of Man 
and the fundamental laws of living ofgnnisms ; under the latter, every fact in civil history 
>^hich has any important bearing, directly or indirectly, upon the question of races — every 
hict calculated to throw light upon the number, the moral and physical peculiarities, the 
early seats, migrations, conquests or interblendings, of the primary divisions of the humar- 
•amily, or of the leading mixed races which have sprung from their intermarriages. ”2 

7 : 49 ^ 
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Such is^e^'Sqop^oFtSis^s6ien^*c — our 
own gon^S^^n gamine mankind under the 

above two-fold aspect, while we. pmnt out some of the more salient 
results towards which modern investigation is tending. The press 
everywhere teems with new books on the various paititions of the 
wide field of Ethnology; yet there does not exist, in any language, an 
attempt, based on the highest scientific lights of the day, at a 
systematj treatise on Ethnology in its extended sense. Morton 
was the first to conceive the proper plan; but, unfortunately, lived 
not to carry it out ; and although the present volume falls very far 
below the just requirements of stnence, we feel assured that it will 
at least aid materially in suggesting the right direction to future 
investigators. 

The grand problem, more particularly interesting to all readers, is 
til at which involves tlfe common origin of races ; for upon the latti‘i’ 
deduction hang not only certain religious dogmas, but JJie more 
practical question of the equality and perfectibility of races — we say 
“more practical question,” because, while Almighty Power, on the 
one hand, is not^esponsible to Man for the distinct origin of human 
races, these, on the other, are accountable to Him for the manner in 
whicir their delegated power is used towards each other. 

Whether an original diversity of races be admitted or not, the 
'permanence of existijig physical types will not be questioned by any 
Arclneologist or Naturalist of the present day. Nor, by such coin- 
potent arbitrators, can the consequent permanence of moi’al and 
intelloctual peculiarities of types be donicMl. The intellectual man is 
inseparable from the physical man ; and the nature of the one cannot 
be altered without a corresponding change in the other. 

The ti’utli of these propositions had long been faniiliar to I lie 
master-mind of John C. Calhoun; who regarded them to he of siuh 
paramount importance as to. demand the fullest consideration from 
those who, like our lamented statesman in his day, wield the destinits 
of nations and of races. An anecdote will illustrate the j)ains-takin^ii>' 
laboriousuess of Mr. Calhoun to let no occasion slip whence informa- 
tion was attainable. Our colleague, G. P. Gltddon, happened to he in 
Washington City, early in May, 1844, on business of his father (United 
States’ Consul for Egypt) at the State Dejiartment; at which time 
Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State, was conducting diplomatic negotia- 
tions with France and England, connected with the annexation ot 
Texas. Mr. Calhoun, 'sufiering from inclisposition, sent a message to 
Mr. Gliddon, requesting a visit at his lodgings. In a long interview 
which ensued, Mr. Calhoun stated, that Englan,d pertinaciously con- 
tinued to interfere with our inherited Institution of Negro Slavery, 
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and in a manner to render it imperative that he should indite very 
strong instructions on the subject to the late Mr. Wm. R. Kino, of 
Alabama, then our Ambassador to France. He read to Mr. Gliddoii 
])ortions of the manusenpt of his celebrated letter to Mr. King, which, 
issued on the 12th of the following, August, ranks among our ablest 
national documents. Mr. Calhoun declared that he could not foresee 
what course the negotiation might take, but wished to he forearmed 
for any emergency. lie was convinced that the true difficulties of 
the subject could not bo fully comprehended without first considering 
the radical difforenee of humanity’s races,/vhich he intended to dis- 
cuss, should he be driven to the necessity. Knowing that Mr. Cliddon 
had paid attention to tlie subject of African ethnology; and that, 
froui his long residence in Fg\l)t, he had enjoyed unusual advantages 
for its investigation, Mr. Calhoun had summoned him for the purpose 
of ascertaining what wore the best sourced of information in this 
country^ Mr. Gliddon, after laying before the Secretary what he 
conceived to be the true state of the case, ref(*rrod him foi’ further 
information to several scientific gentlemen, and more pariicularly to 
Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia. A correspondency ensued between 
^fr. Calhoun and Dr. Morton on the subject, and the Doctor presented 
to him copies of the Crania Americana and AEgyptiaca, together with 
minor works, all of which Mr. Calhoun studi(‘d with no less pleasure 
than profit. ITc soon perceived that the conclusions which he had 
long before drawn from histoiy, and from his personal observations 
in America, on the Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, Teutonic, French, Spanish, 
Negro, and Indian races, were entirely corroborated by the plain 
teachings of modern science. He beheld demonstrated in Mortoii’s 
works the important fact, that the Egyptian, Negro, several AMiitc‘, and 
sundry Yellow rax^es, had existed, in their present fornis, for at least 
4000 years; and tliat it behoved the statesman to lay aside all current 
speculations about the origin and perfectibility of races, and to deal, 
in political argument, with the simple fatds as they stand. 

What, on the vital question of African Slavery in our Southern 
States, was the utilitarian consequence of Calhouirs memorable 
dispatch to King? Strange, yet true, to say, although the English 
pr(‘ss anxiously complained that ]\[r. Calhoun had intruded FAknologg 
into diplomatic correspond(‘nce, a communication from the Foreign 
Office promptly assured our Government that Great Britain haa no 
mtention of intermeddling* with the domestic institutions of otluu' 
nations. Nor, from that day to this,, has she violated her foriiuil 
pledge in our regard. During a sojourn of ilr. Calhoun, on his retire- 
nieut from office, with us at Mobile, we enjoyed personal opportunities 
of knowing the accuracy of the above facts, no less than of receiving 
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arnplo corroborations illustrative of the inconvenience which time 
ethnological science might have created in philanthropical diplomacy, 
had it been frankly introduced by a Calhoun. 

No class of flficn, perhaps, understand better the practical import- 
ance of Ethnology than the statesmen of England; yet from motives 
of policy, they keep its agitation studiously out of sight. Dr. Prichard, 
when siieaking of a heliefiii the diversity of races, justly remarks— 

“If theafi opinions are not every day expressed in this country [Kngland], it is because 
tlio avowal of them is restrained by a degree of odium that would be excited by it.” 3 

Although the press in that country has been, to a great extent, 
muzzled liy government intiuciice, wc arc happy to see that her peri- 
odicals are beginning to assume a holder and more rational tone ; and 
wc may now hojie that tlie stereotyped errors of Prudiard, and we 
might add, those of Latham,^ will soon pass at their true value. The 
immense evils of false philanthropy are beeoming too glaring to he 
longer overlooked. 'Wdiile, on the one hand, eveiy true philanthropist 
must admit that no race has a right to enslave or oppress the weaker, 
it must be conceded, on the other, that all changes in existing insti- 
tutions should l^c guided, not by fanaticism and groundless hypo- 
theses, but by ex^ierieiice, sound judgment, and real charity. 

“No one tliat has not worked much in the element of History can be aware of tlie 
immense importance of clearly keeping in view the differences of race that are discernible 
among the nations that inhabit different parts of the world. In practical politics it is cer- 
tainly possible to push such ethnographical considerations too far; as, for example, in our 
own cant about (lelt and Saxon, when Ireland is under discussion; but in speculative 
history, in questions relating to the past career and the future destinies of nations, it is 
only by a firm and efficient liandliiig of this conception of our species as broken up into so 
many groups or masses, physiologically different to a certain extent, that any progress cun 
be ma<le, or any available conclusions accurately arrived at. 

“The Nkuro, or African, with his black .skin, woolly hair, and compressed elongated 
skull; the Monooman of Eastern Asia ami America, with bis olive complexion, broad and 
all but beardless face, oblique eyes, and square skull; and the Caucasian of Western Asia 
and Europe, with his fair skin, oval face, full brow, and rounded skull : such, as eviuy 
.school-boy knows, are the three great types or varieties into which naturalists have divided 
the inhabitants of our planet. Accepting this rough initial conception of a world peopled 
everywhere, more or less completely, with these three varieties of human beings or tlndr 
combinations, the historian is able, in virtue of it, to announce one important fact at the 
very outset, to wit: that, up to the present moment, the destinies of the .species a])pear to 
liave been carried forward almost exclusively by its Caucasian variety.” 5 , 

.Til tlie broad field and long duration of Negro life, not a single 
civilization, spontaneous or borrowed, has existed, to adorn its gloomy 
past. The ancient kingdom of Meroe has been often pointed out as 
an exception, but this, is now jirovcn to be the work of Pbaraoiiie, 
Hot of Negro races. Of Mongolian races, we have the 
prolonged semi -civilizations of China, Japan, and (if they be classed 
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un or the same head) the still feebler attempts of Peru and Mexico. 
What a contrast, if we compare with those, 

<< Caacasian proprrcss, as exhibite(i in the splendid succession of distinct civilizations, 
from the ancient Egyptian to the recent Anglo-American, to which the Caucasian part of 
the species has given birth.” 

Nor when we examine their past history, their anatomical and phy-. 
siological characters, and pliilological diftcrences, are we justified in 
throwing all the Indo-European and Semitic races into one indivisible 
mass. 

“ Our species is not a huge collection of perfectly similar human beings, but an aggre- 
gation of .a number of separate groups or masses, having such subordinate differences of 
organization that, necessarily, they must understand nature differently, and employ in life 
very different modes of procedure. Assemble togetlier a Negro, a Mongol, a Sheinite, an 
Armenian, a Scythian, a Pelasgian, ^ Celt, and a German, and you will have. before you 
not mere illustrations of an arbitrary classification, but positively distinct human beings — 
men whose relations to the outer world are by no means the same.” 

“ 111 all, indeed, there will be found the same fundamental instincts and powers, the 
same obligation to recognized truth, the same feeling for the beautiful, the same abstract 
sense of justice, the same ncces.sity of reverence; in all, the same liability to do wrong, 
knowing it to be wrong. These things excepted, however, what contrast, what variety ! 
The representative of one race is haughty and eager to strike, that of another is meek and 
patient of injury ; one has the gift of slow an<l continued perseverance, another can labour 
only at intervals and violently ; one is full of mirth and humour, another walks a.s if life 
were a pain ; one is so faithful and clear in perception, that what he sees to-day he will 
report accurately a year hence; through the head of another there perpetually sings .such 
a 1)117, z of fiction that, even as he looks, realities grow dim, and rocks, trees, and hill.> 4 , reel 
before his poetic gaze. AVlietlier, .withplireiiologists, we call these differences craiiiological; 
or whether, in tlie spirit of a deeper physiology, we adjourn the question by refusing to 
connect them with aught less than the whole corporeal organism — bone, chest, Hmbs, skin, 
muscle, and nerve ; they are, at all events, real ami substantial ; and Englishmen will 
never conceive tlie world as it is, will never be intellectually its masters, until, realizing 
this as a fact, they shall remember that it is perfectly respectable to be an Assyrian, and 
that an Italian is not necessarily a rogue because he wears a moustache.”^ 

Looking back over tlie world’s history, it will be seen that hinnan 
pro<>;i’e,sa lias arisen mainly from tlie war of I’aces. All the great 
iiupiilsos which liave been given to it from time to time have been 
the results of conquests and colonization^^. • Certain races avou Id he 
stationary and barbarous for ever, were it not lor the intmduetion of 
new blood and novel influences; and some of the lowest types are 
hopelessly beyond the reach even of these salutary stimulants to 
nielioration. 

It has been naively remarked that — 

“ Climate has no influence in jierraancntly .‘ilteriug the varieties or races of men ; doslroy 
tluMu it may, and does, but it cannot convert them into any ether race ; nor can tliis be 
clone by an act of parliament; which, to a thoroughgoing Englishman, with all his amusing 
nationalities, will appear as something amazing. It has been tried in Wales, Ireland, and 
\laledon\a, and failed.” 7 

Not enough is it for us to know who and Avbat are the men who 
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play a prominent paH in these changes, nor what is the general 
(iharacter of the masses whom they influence, ifone can predict how 
long the power or existence of these men will last, nor foretell what 
will he the character of those who simceed them. If wo wish to pre- 
dict the future, we must ascertain those great fundamental laws of 
humanity to which' all human passions and human thoughts must 
ultimately ho subject. ^V^e must know universal, as well as individual 
man. These are questions iqion whicJi science alone has the right to 
pronounce. 

“ Where, we ask, are the historic evidences of universal human equality, or unity ? The 
farther we trace back tlie records of the past, the more broa(ily marked do we find all 
human diversities. In no part of Europe, at the present day, can we discover the striking 
national contrasts which Tacitus describes, still less those represented in the more ancient 
pages of Herodotus.” * 

And nowhere on the face of the globe do we find ^ greater diver- 
sity, or more strongly-marked types, than on the monuments ofEgyi.it, 
antedating the Christian ora more tlian 3000 years. 

Dr. James Cowles Prichard, for the last half centuiy, has been the 
grand orthodox authority with the fidvocatcs of a common origin for 
the races of men. Ili.5 ponderous work on the “Physical History of 
Maidrind” is one of the noblest monuments of learning and lalxmr 
to he fotmd in any language. It has been the never-e.\hansted reser- 
voir of knowledge from which most subsequent writers on Ethnology 
have dr.awn ; hut, mwertheloss, as ]\Ir. Enrke has sagely rePiarkisl, 
Priehard has been the “victim of a false theoiy.” lie eommeneed, 
when adolescent, by writing a graduating thesis, at Edinburgh, in 
support of the unity of races, and the remainder of his long life wuis 
devoted to the maintenance of this first impression. AVe behold him, 
year after year, like a bound giant, struggling with increasing strength 
against the cords which ci-amp liim, ami we arc involuntarily looking 
with anxiety to sec hiin burst them asunder. Put liow few possess 
the moral iiower to break through a deep-rooted prejudice ! 

J richard published no* less than three editions of his “Pliysical 
History of Afaiikind,” viz. : in 1813, 1820, and 1847. To onc,‘}.()W- 
ever, who, like ourselves, has followed him liiio by line, throughout his 
whole literary life, the constant changes of his opinions, liis “special 
pleading, and his cool suppression of adverse facts, leave little eonfi- 
denee m his judgment or his cause. Ho .set out, in youth, ly distort- 
ing history mid science to suit tlie theological notions of the day; and, 
m Ins mature ago, concludes the final chapter of his last volume by 
abandonmg the authenticity of the Pentateuch, which for forty years 
had been the stumbling-hlock of his life. 

Dr. Prichard’s defence of the Book of Genesis, in the Appendix io 
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the fifth volume of his “Researches,” is certainly a very extraordinary 
performance. He denies its ^genealogies ; denies its chronology; de- 
nies all its historical and scientific details; denies that it was writlen 
by Moses; admits that nobody knows who did write it; and yet, 
withal, actually endeavours “ to show that the sacred and canonical 
authority of the Book of Genesis is not injured.” 

We confess that we cannot understand why one half of the historical 
])ortion of a book should be condemiuid as false and the other received 
as true, when both stand upon equal aiithorit\". Nor do we think that 
lll^ dissection of other parts of the Old Testament leaves them in 
iiiiu'h better condition, as regards their account of human origins. 
Behold a samido : 

“ The time of Kzru, after the Captivity, was the era of liistorical compilation, soon after 
which the Hehrcw^nguage gave way to a more modern dialect. There arc imlicationi* 
that the tchoh of the Sacred Hooks passed under several recensions during these successive 
ages, when they were, doubtless, oojncd, and recopictl, and iUnutraied by additional 
uv by glosses, that might he rc({uisite, in order to preserve their meaning to later times. 
Such passages and glosses occur frequently in the different Books of Moses, and in the 
older historical books, and we may thus, in a probable way, account for tlm presence of 
many explanatory notices and comments, of comparatively later date, which, unless thus 
accounted for, would add weight to the hypotheses (?) of some German writers, who deny 
the high antvptitg of the Ventatenrh.'' 

Oil the degree of orthodoxy chiinu‘d by the erudite Doctor in respect 
to chronology, the following (‘xtniet will .speak for itself: 

‘•Beyond that event [arrival of Ahraham in Palestine,] we can never know how many 
centuries, nor even h(»w many tliousands of years, may have elapsed .since the first man of 
clay received the image of God, and the breath of life. Still, as the thread of genealogy 
lias heeii traced, though prolmlily with many great interval.^, the whole duration of time 
from the beginning must appaieiitly have been within moderate bounds, and by no means 
so wide and vast a space as the great periods of the Indian aud Egyptian fabulists,'’ 

Instead of thus nervously shifting bis scientific and theological 
grounds from year to year, bow mu(di more dignified, and beeoming 
to both science and rtdigioii, would it have been, bad rri(‘]iard simply 
followed facts, wherever they might lead in science ; and bad bo 
frankly acknowledged that the Bible really gives no history of all the 
races of ^feii, and but a meagre account of one? Ife was indeed the 
victim of a fiilse theory; and we could not but bo struck by the 
applicability of the following pencil-note to bis first volume ( 18 B)), 
written on the margin, just forty years‘ago, by the late distinguished 
Dr. Tliomas Cooper, President of South Carolina College: 

“This is a book by an industrious compiler, but an inconclusive reasouor: he wears the 
orthodox costume of his nation and his day. No mnii can be a good rcasonor who is marked, 
by clerical prejudices.” 

Alas ! for his fame. Dr. Prichard contiifuod to ebango bis eostumo 
with the fashion ; aud some truths of the Universe, most essential t<» 
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Man, have thereby been kept in darkness, that is, out of the popular 
siglit, l)y erroneous interj) rotations of God’s works. 

Albeit, in his last edition, Prichard evidently perceived, in the 
distance, a glimmer of light dawning from the time-worn mmiuments 
of “ Old Egv 7 )t,” destined tsventually to dispel the obfuscations with 
which he had enshrouded the history ol Aian^ and to dcstioy that 
darling unitary fabric on which all his energies had been expended. 
Had ho lived but two years longer, until the mighty discoveries of 
TjKPSHTs were unfiilded to the worl<l, ho would have realized that the 
honorable occupation of his long life had been only to accumulate 
facts, which, properly interpreted, shatter everything he had built 
upon them. In the preface to vol. iii., he says : 

If it .‘shouM be found that, within the jteriod of time to which historical testimony 
extends, the distiniruishiii*? characters of litiman races have been constant and nndeviating, 
it wtmld become a matter of great ditKculty to reconcile this conckisi# [«. e. the unity of 
all mankind,] witli the inferences ah'cady obtained from other considerations. 

In othor words, if hypotheses, and dodnetions drawn from analo- 
t»*i(^s ainon<^ the lower animals, should ho refuted hy well-as(?ertained 
facts, demonstrative of the al^solut(3 iudt'poftdtmeo of the jtrimitivo 
typ(‘s of Tiiankind of all existiiip^ moral and physical causes, durinu: 
several llionsand years, !Priehard himself eon(‘edc*s, that oveny ar<»n- 
ifient lu‘retofor(3 addu(‘od in support of a common origin for human 
iainilit^s must he abandoned. 

One of the main ohjeets of this volimic is to show, that the (*nt<‘rion- 
point, indieated hy Prichard, is now atdiially arrivcMl at; and that the 
diversity of races must he accepted hy S<*ieuee as a/<7cf, inde[>endoiitly 
of llu'ology, and of all analogies or reasonings drawn from the 
animal kingdom. 

It will he obseiwerl that, with the exc(‘j>tion of jMoi’ton’s, wo 
seldom cpioto works on the Xatnfal Uistory of ;^ran ; and simply 
for the reason, that their argmnents are all based, more or less, on 
tabled analogies, which are at last proved by the monuments of Kgy)>t 
and Assyria to he worthless. Tlie whole motljod of tinsiting the 
subject is lierein changed. To our ])oint of vu‘W, most that lias been 
wiitteii oil human K^atural llistoiy becomes ohsohite; and (iKund’ore 
we have not hiirtlieiied our pages with citations from authors, evmi 
the most erudite and respected, whose views we consider tln^ pres(‘nt 
work to have, in the main, suporscHled. 

8uch is not our course, however, where others liavo anti(*i])ated any 
c.ouchrsion may have attained; and we are happy to find that 
Jacquiuot had previously recognized the principle whicdi has over- 
thrown Prlcliard s unitary scheme ; 

“If the jjreiit branches of the liutiiaii family have rernaine<l distinct in the lapse of ages. 

Y-'V., ‘ fixed and unalterable, wo are justified in regarding mankind as 

aiYi.vihle into distinct species.^^ lO 
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Four years ago, in our “ Biblical and Physical History of Man,” '* 
\ve published the following remarks : — 

“ If the Unity of the llaces or Species of Men be assumed, there are but three supposi- 
tions on which the diversity now seen in tlie white, black, and intermediate colors, can be 
accounted for, viz. : ^ 

. “ ]st. A miracle^ or direct act of the Almighty, in changing one type into another. 

“ 2d. The gradual action of Physical causes, such as climate, food, mode of life, &c. 

“ 3d. Congenital, or accidental varieties. 

“ There being no evidence whatever in fAvor of the first hypothesis, we pass it by. The 
second and third have been sustainol with signal ability by Dr.' Prichard, in his Physical 
History of Mankind.” 

oven then, thorouglily convinced onrst^lvos that the second 
and third hypotheses were already refuted by facts, and that they 
would soon be generally ahandoned hy men of scien(!e, wc contess 
that wc had little hope of sc(‘ing this triumph achieved so speedily; 
still less did expect, iu this matter-of-fact agt‘, to behold a wiracle^ 
which exists tt)o, not in the Ilihle, hut only in feverish imagiuations, 
assumed as a scientific solution. Certain sectarians’"' of the evange- 
lical school are now gravedy attempting, from lack of argument, to 
nwivo the old hypothesis of a miraculons change of one race into 
many at tlici Tower of Ihilxd ! Such notions, however, do not dcs(*rve 
serious consideration, as neitlu'r religion nor science has anything to do 
with iinsustaiuahle ljyj)oth(‘scs. 

The vi('ws, moreover, that we expressed in 1840, toudiing Phy- 
sical Causes, Coiig(‘nital Varieties, ki\^ need no modification at the 
present day; hut, on the ('ontrary, will he found auii)ly sustained by 
the progress of science, as si‘t forth in the succecHling (‘haptors. ^Ve 
make hold to add an extract from our opinions published at that 
time.: — 

“ Is it not strange that all the remarkable changes of t^’pe spoken of hy Prichard and 
others should have oecuned in remote antehistoric times, and amongst ignorant erratic 
tiihcs? Why is it that no in.stance of these remarkable changes can be pointed out which 
admits of coiiclmsive evidence? The civilized n.ations of Kurope have been for many cen- 
turies sending colonies to Asia, Africa, and America ; amongst .Mongols, Malays, .\fricans, 
and Indiaibs; and why li.as no example occuriaMl in any of these colonies to suhstantiate 
il»e argument? The doubtful examj)les of Prichard are refuted by others, nliich lie cites 
on the mlverse siile, of a positive nature. He gives examples of lews, Persians, Hindoos, 
Arabs, &c., who have emigrated to foreign climates, and, at the end of one thousand or 
fittceii hiuidrcil years, have preserved tiieir original types in the midst of widely ditl'ereiit 
races. Does nature anywhere operate hy such opposite and contradictory law's ? 

“A few generations in animals arc sullicieiit to proiluce all the changes tliey usually 
undergo from climate, and yet the races of men retain their leading characteristics for 
ftges, without approximfiting to aboriginal types. 

“In Ijict, so unsatisfactory is the argument Inised on the intlueiicc of climate to Prichard 
himself, that he virtually abandons it iu tho following paragrapli : ‘It must be observed,' 
s.iys he, ‘that the*changea alluded to do not so often take place by alteration in the phy 
f’leal character of a w'hole tribe simultaneously, us by tlie .yprinyiny up of some new cnuycnifol 
peculiarity, which is afterwards propagated, and becomes a character more or less constant 
8 
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in the progeny of the individuals in whom it first appeared, and is perhaps gradually com- 
municated by intermarriages to a whole stock o» tribe. This, it is obvious, can only happen 
in a long course of time.’ 

We beg leave to fix your attention on this vital point. It is a commonly received error 
that tlie influence of a hot climate is gradually exerted on successive generations, until one 
si)ecies of*mankin(l is completely changed into another; a dark shade is impresse<l on the 
first, and transmitted to the second ; another shade is added to the third, which is handed 
down to the fourth ; and so on, through successive generations, until the fair German is 
transformed, by climate, into the black African ! 

“ This idea is proven to he and is abandoned by the well-informed writers of all 

parties. A sunburnt cheek is never handed dowm to succeeding generations. The exposed 
parts of the body alone arc tanned by the sun, and the cbihlren of the white-skinned Euro- 
peans in New Orleans, Mobile, and the West Indies, are born as fair ns their ancestors, and 
would remain so, if carried back to a colder climate. I’he same may be said of other 
acipiiretl characters, (except those from want and disease.) They die with the individual, 
and are no more capable of transmission than a flattened head, mutilated limb, or tattooed 
skin. We repeat, tliat this fact is settled, and cballenge a denial. 

“ The only argument left, then, for the advocates of the unift/ of the ♦uman species to 
fiill back upon, is that of ^ coyif/enitaV varieties or peculiarities, which are said to spring up, 
and be transmitted from parent to child, so as to form new races. 

“ Let us i)ausc for a moment to illustrate this fanciful idea. The Negroes of Africa, for 
example, arc admitted not to be offsets from some other race, which have been gradually 
blackened and changed in moral and physical type by the action of climate ; but it is asserted 


that, ‘once in the flight of ages past,’ some genuine little Negro, or rather many such, were 
born of Caucasian, Mongol, or otlier light-skinned parents, and then have turiHul about 
and changed the type of tlie inhabitants of a whole continent. So in America ; the count- 
less aborigines found on this continent, wliich we have reason to believe (see Srjuier’s work) 
were building mounds before the time of Abraham, are the offspring of a race changed by 
accidental or congenital varieties. Thus, too, old China, India, Australia, Ocerndca, etc., 
all owe their types, physical and mental, to coinjenital or accidental vai'icties^ and all are 
descended from Adam and Eve! Can human credulity go farther, or human ingenuity 
inviMit any argument more absurd? Vet thd whole groundwork of a common origin for 
some nine or ten hundred millions of human beings, embracing numerous distinct types 
wliich are lost in an antiquity far boyoml all records or chronology, sacred or profane is 
narrowed down to this ‘ baseless fabric.’ * 

“ 1.1 support of this argument, we are told of the Porcupine family of England which 
inherited for some generations a peculiar comlitioii of the skin, characterized by thickened 
warty excrescences. We are told also of the transmission from parent to chil.l of club feet 
cros.s eyes, mx fingcra, deafness, blindness, and m.any otber familiar examples of congenital 
picul, ant, es. But these examples merely serve to disprove the aigumcnt they are iutended 
to sustain. D.d any one oyer hear of a club-foot, cross-eyed, or six-fingered rccr, although 
UP ,„!d h!s " V'^t common? Arc they not, on the contrary, always swallowed 

ever been form "l f ” i" ‘1"^ argument, that no race has 

vet r.!ee "sl r V T I T to occur frcpiently, and 

believed bv oar l"'f '"'‘cties which cannot be proved, and are not 

, i . i,In, T . : Mongol, or 

1::: boe,.^”:ingtr^^^n:t 

satisfy ‘inv one that tl H- ^ ****^’ple statement of the case sufficient to 

“r f ,Z. In ^ t be .tccouuted 

w^r^’r «bte existed, 

as a »,.pp, leant to the mighty Pharaoh? jo^^eyed to KgyP‘ 
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« The unity of the human species has also been stoutly maintained on psychological 
grounds. Numerous attempts have beemmade to establish the intellectual equality of the 
dark races with the white ; and the history of the past dias been ransacked for examples, 
but they are nowhere to be found. Can any one call the name of a full-blooded Negro who 
has ever written a page worthy of being remembered ? ” 

The avowal of the above views drew down upon us, as might have 
been expected, criticisms more remarkable for virulence of hostility, 
than for the scientific education of the critics. Our present volume 
is ail evidence that wc have survived these transient cavils ; and while 
wc have much satisfaction in submitting herein a mass oi facts that, 
to the generality of readers in this country, will he surprising, we 
would remind the thoologist, in the language of the very orthodox 
Hugh Miller {Foot 2 :>Tints of the Creator)^ that 

“The clergy, as a class, suffer themselves to linger far in the roar of an intelligent and 
aoconiplislied laity,. Let them not shut their eyes to the danger which is obviously ccrvi’rg. 
The battle of the evitlcncoa of Christianity will have, as certainly to be fought on the field 
of physical science, as it was contested in the last age on that of the metapliysics.” 

The Physical history of Man has been likewise trammelled for ages 
by arbitrary systems of Chronology ; more especially by that of ihe 
ITebrews, which is now coiisider(‘d, by all competent authorities, as 
altogether worthless beyond the time of Abraham, and of little vauie 
previously to that of Solomon ; for it is in his reign that we roach 
their last positive date. The abandouuumt of this restricted system 
is a groat point gained ; because, instead of Ixuug obliged to crowd 
an immense autiejuity, embracing oudloss dc'tails, into a few centuries, 
we arc how free io classify and arrange tacts as the requirements of 
liistory and science demand. 

It is now generally conceded that there exist no data by which we 
can approximate the date of man’s first appearance upon earth ; and, 
for aught wc yet know, it may ‘he thousands or millions of years 
beyond our roach. The spurious systems, of Arclibisho]) Usher oii the 
Hebrew Text, and of Dr. Hales on the Soptuagiiit, being entirely 
broken down, we turn, unsliackled by prejudice, to the monumental 
records of Egypt as our best guide. Even these soon lose themselves, 
not in the primitive state of man, but in liis middle or perhaps modern 
ages; for the Egyptian Empire first presents itself to view, about 
4000 years before Christ, as that of a mighty nation, in full tide of 
civilization, and surrounded by other realms and races already 
emerging from the barbarous stage. 

In order that a clear understanding with the reader may be estab 
lished in the following pagos, it becomes necessary to adopt some 
<*onimou standard of chronology for facility of reference. 

All esteemed correspondent, Mr. Bircli, of the British Mnsenrn. 
aptly observes to us in a private letter — ‘‘Although I can see what 
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no«.thc fact in chronology, I have not pome to the conclusion of what 
is the truth.” Such is precisely our own condition of mmd ; nor do 
we suppose that a conscientious student of the subject, as developed 
under its own hcac*! at the close of this volume, can at the present 
hour obtain, for epochas anti'rior to Abraham, a solution that must not 
itself he vague for a century or more, ^eveithelcss, in Itgvptian 
chronology, we follow the system of Lopsius by assuming the afje of, 
Menks uV b. C. 3803; in diinese, we accept rauthier’s date for the 
1st historical dynasty at 11. C. 2(537 ; in Assyrian, the results of 
Layard’s last .Tourney indicute B. C. ILhTO as the probable extreme of 
that country’s monumental chronicles ; and finally, in Hebrew com- 
j)iU(ition, wc agree with T.epsius iii deeming A.biaham s era to appioxi- 
mate to B. C. 1500. Our Siip 2 >lenient otters to the critical reader every 
facilily of verification, with comparative Tables, the repetition of 
which is here superfluous. 

To Egyiitology, beyond all question, belongs the honor of dissi- 
pating those chronological fables of past generations, contimu'd belief 
in which, since the recent publication of Chev’r Lepsius’s researches, 
iinjilies simply the credulily of ignorance. One of his letters from 
the pyramids of ^Memphis, in 1843, contained the following almost 
prophetic jiassago :'■* 

“ We jirti still bu.sy with strnctnro.s, sctilpturos, and iriscription.«(, which are to be classed, 
by men ns of the now more accurately-determined groups of kings, in an epoch of liighly- 
floiirishing civilization, as far back as the fourth Millrnmum before Christ. We cannot suffi- 
ciently impress upon ourselves and others these hitherto incredibje dtites. The more 
criticism is provoked by them, and forced to serious extimination, the better for the cause. 
CuiivictioM will soon follow angry criticism ; ami, finally, those results will be attained, 
which are so intimately connected ivith every branch of antifpmrian research.” 

Wc sii 1 )scril )0 without reservatiou to the al)Ovc soutimeut; and 
hope wc shall not ho disappointed in tlic amount of “aii^iy eritieism” 
whicli wo think tlie truths cnihoditMl in tliis volume arc c*ahmla1(‘d to 
provoke. Scientific truth, exemplified in the annals of Astronomy, 
(leoloiiiy, Chronology, (Toograpliical. distribution of animals, has 
lil(?rally fought its way ineli by iiieh through false theology. The last 
grand battle between s(*ionee and dogmatism, on tlie primitive origin of 
races, has now coninienced. It refpiin'S no })rophelie eye to fores(‘e 
that science must again, am? finally, Irinmidi. 

It may he proper to state, in con<diision, that the subject sliall be 
tieati'd ])urely as one of sci(*ueo, and that onV coll(‘ague and ours(‘lf 
vviil follow facts wherever fliey may lead, without regard to imaginary 
.‘onserpiences. Locally, the “Friend of Moses,’’ n'o h*ss than* oth(‘r 

fiiends of the l>i])]e ’ evcryw1i(‘re, irave h(‘en compelled to make 
uugc con( o.>sions to science. We shall, in the present investigation, 
Ti cat the Scriptiu’es simply in their historical and scientific bearings 
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On former occasions, and in tlie most respectful manner, we had 
attempted to conciliate sectarians, and to reconcile the plain teachings 
of science with theological pnjudices ; hut to no useful purpose. In 
return, our opinions and motives have been Tuisrepresented and vilified 
by self-constituted teacliers of the ChrLstian religion ! We have, in 
consequence, now done with all this ; and no longer have any apologies 
to offer, nor favors of lenient criticism to ask. The broad banner 
of science is herein nailed to the mast. Even in our own brief day, 
we have beheld one flimsy rchgious dogma after another consigned to 
oblivion, while science, on the other hand, has been gaining strength 
and majesty with time. “I^J'ature,” says Luke Burke, “lias nothing 
to rev(ial, that is not noble, and beautiful, and good.” 

In our former language, 

“ Man can invent nothing in science or religion but falsehood ; and all the truths which 
he discovers are but facts or laws which have emanated from the Creator. All science, 
therefore, maybe reganled as a revelation from Him; and although newly-discovere(t laws, 
or facts, in nature, may conflict with religious errors^ wdiich have been written and preached 
for centuries, they never can contiict with religious truth. There must be harmuny between ^ 
the works and the words of the Almighty, and wherever they seem to contiict, the discord 
has been produced by the ignorance or wickedness of man.” 

j. c. N 


Mobile, August^ 1868. 



PART I. 


CHAPTER I, 

GEOGRAPIITCAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS^ AND THE RACES OF MEN. 

TTave all the living creatures of onr globe been created at one 
common point in Asia, and thence been disseminated over its wide 
surface by degrc'cs, and adapted to the vari(id conditions in which 
they have been found in historical times? or, on the other hand, liave 
difterent genera and species |^een created at points far distant from 
^ach other, with organizations suited to the circumstances in which 
th(\y were originally placed ? 

Two s(‘hools have long existed, diametrically opposed to each other, 
on this question. The may be termed that of the Theological 
Naturalists, who still look to the Book of Genesis, or what they coman ve 
to be the inspired word of God, as a text-book of Natural History, as 
tluw formerly reputed it to 1)0 a manual of Astronomy and (Jeology. 
The second embraces tlie Naturalivsts pi’oper, whose conclusions are 
d(*rived from facts, and from the laws of God as revealed in his works, 
which are immutable. 

Not only tin* authority of Genesis in matters of science, but the 
Mosaic authenticity of this book, is now (piestioned by a very larger 
jiropoition of the most authoritative theologians of the present day ; 
and, inasmuch as its language is clearly opposed to many of the well- 
establislu'd facts of modern science, wo shall unhesitatingly take tlic 
benefit of this liberal construction. The language of Scripture touching 
the point now before us is so unequivocal, and so often repeated, as 
to leave no doubt as to the author’s meaning. It toadies clearly that 
the Deluge was univernal^ tliat every living creature on the face of the 
earth at the time was destroycHl, and that 9 eed% of all the organized 
beings of after times were saved in Noah’s Ark. The following is but 
a siiAall portion of its oft-repeated w^ords on this head : — 
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« And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven, were covered. * * * Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail 
and the mountains were covered. * * * And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both 
of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
and every man. All in whose nostrils was the breath of life ; of all that was in the dry 
laud. * * * And Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in the Ark.” 

Now we reiterate that speech cannot he more explicit than this ; and 
if it he true, it must apply with equal force to all living creatures — 
animals as well as mankind. It is really trifling with language to 
say, that the Text docs not distinctly convey the idea that all the 
creatures of our day have descended from- the seed saved in the Ark; 
or that they were all created within a certaiTi area around the point 
at which Adam and Eve arc supposed first to have had their heing. 

Although the same general laws ju-evail throughout the entire Fauna 
and Flora of the glohe, yet in the illustration of our subject, we 
restrict our remarks mainly to the class of Mammifers^ because a wider 
range would lead beyond our prescribed limits. 

It has been a popularly-received error, from time immemorial, that 
degrees of latitude, or in other words, temperature of countries, were 
to bo regarded as a sure indc^x of the color and of certain o^ier physical 
characters in races of men. /fliis o^jinion has been supported by many 
able winters of the prq^ent century, and oven in the last few years by 
no less authority than that of the distinguished Dr. Prichard, in the 

Physical Hutory of ManhindP A rapid change, however, is now 
going on in the public mind in this respect, and so conclusive is the 
recent evidence drawn from the monuments of Egypt and other 
sources, in support of the permanence of distinctly marked tvjx^ 
of mankind, such as the Egyptians, dews, Negroes, ilongols, American 
Indians, et(\, that we presume no really well-informed naturalist will 
again be found advocating such philosophic lun-esies. Tiuhxul, it 
IS difiicnlt to (jonceive how any one, with the facts before Jilm, (reciorded 
by Prichard himself,) in connection with an Ethnographical Map, should 
believe that climate could ac(*ount for the endless diversity of races 
seen scattered over the earth from the earliest dawn of history. 

It is true that most of the black races are found in Africa ; but, on 
the other hand, many c(jually black are met with in the temperate cli- 
mates of India, Australia, and Oceanica, though dilfering in every 
attribute except color. A black skin would seem to be the best suited 
to^ hot climates, and for this reason we may supj)Osc that a spec ial 
creation of black races took place in Afih-a. The strictly white races 
lie mostly in the Temperate Zone, where they flourish best; and they 
certainly deteriorate physically, if not intollectually, wlum .einoved 
to hot climates. Their type is not in reality changed or obliterated, 
but they undergo a degradation from their primitive state, analogoue 
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to the operation of disease. Tlie dark-skinned Hyperboreans are 
found in tlie Frigid Zone ; regions most congenial to tlieir nature, and 
from which they cannot he enticed by more temperate climes. The 
Mongols of Asia, and the aborigines of America, with their peculiar 
types, arc spread over almost all degrees of latitude. 

So is it with the whole range of Mammifers, as well as birds, and 
other g(inera. The lightest and the darkest colors — the most gorge- 
ous and most sombre plumage, are eveiwhere found beside each 
other; though brilliant feathers and colors are commoner in the 
tropics, where men are generally more or less daik. 

Every spot on the earth’s surtace, from pole to pole — the moun- 
tains and valleys, the dry land and tlic water has its organized 
beings, which find around a givon centre all the conditions necessary 
for ihi'iv preservation. These living beings are as innumerable as 
the conditions of the places they inhabit; and their different stations 
are as varied as their instincts and habits. To consider these stations 
under the simple poijit of view of the distribution of heat on their 
surtace, is absolutely to see*])ut one of the many secondary natural 
causes that influence organized beings. 

Amidst tfie infinitude of beings s})read over the globe, the Class ot 
Mammifers stands first in organization, and ^at its head Zoplogists 
have placed the Bimanes (itankind).* It is the least numerous, and 
its gemera and species are almost entp’oly known. 

This class is coiiiposcd of about 200 genera, which may be divided 
into two i)arts. 1st. Those whose habitations are limited to a single 
Zone. 2d. Those, on the contrary, which are scattered through all 
the Zones. There would at first seem to be a striking contrast 
between these two divisions; on the one side, comiAoto immobility, 
and on the other, great mobility ; but this irregularity is only a})}>arent, 
for when we examine attentively the diflcrent gcuiera, we find tlnun 
governed by the same laws. Tiiose of the first division, wliose habitat 
is limited, are in general confined to a few sjjecies ; while those of 
the second, on the contrary, contain many species, but which are 
themselves confined to certain localities, in the same manner as the 
f(iwer genera of the first division. Thus we find the same law 
governing species in both instances. We will cite a single example 
out of many. The White Bear is confined to the Polar regions, 
whiic other ursine species inhabit the tcmiperate climates of the 
mountain chains of Europe and America; and finally, the Malay 
Bear, and the Bear of Borneo, are restricted to torrid climates. 

We may then consider the different s[)ecies of Afainmifers as ranged 
under an identical law of geographical distribution, and that eacdi 
(spc'^ies on the globe has its limited space, beyond which it does not 
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extend ; and that every country on the globe, whatever may be its 
teniperature, its analogies, or dittercnces of climate, possesses its 
own Mammifers, ditfei'ent from those of other countries, belonging 
to its region alone. There are aj)parent exceptions to this law, but 
they are all susceptible of explana^ion.^'^ 

A few species arc really common to the two continents, but only in 
the Arctic region. Amcri(‘a and Asia are there united by icy jhains, 
which may be easily traversed by certain animals; and, whlhi the 
White Bear, the Wolf, the Bed Fox, the Glutton, are common to 
both, the continents and (climates may there be really consider(‘(l as 
one. AV^e shall show, as we proceed, that with a few exc('[)tions in the 
Arctic region, the Faunne and Flora) of the two continents are entirely 
distinct, and that even the Tem^)erate Zones of North and South 
America do not present the same typ(‘S, although they are separated 
by mere table-lands, ])resenting none of^tKe extremes of (diinate 
encountered in the Trot)ic of Alrica. 

But this immobility, imposed ])y nature on its creatures, is illustrated 
in a still more striking manner if we turn to those aArammihu'S that 
inhabit the ocean^ where tluu’e are no a])preciable imt)ediments, none 
of those intinitely varied conditions which are seem uj)on land, even 
in the same j)arall(;ls o( latitude. The temperature of the ocean 
varies all but insensibly with degrees of latitude; and among the 
iinnumsc crowd of animals that in0d)it it, we lind numerous families 
of Mammifers. Although endowed with great powers of locomotion, 
and notwithstandin le trilling obstacle's ojjposed to them, tiny are, 
like animals of the land, liniitt'd to certain localities. The gmiera 
Oalocephalus, Stcinmatopcs and j\Iorst\ arc ])eculiar to the Northern 
Heas. In the Southern, on the contrary, wo find the geiu*ra Otaricy 
StenorynchiiSy PlatyrynchuSy &c. Other species inhabit only liot or 
t(‘m])erato regions. 

The various s[)ecies of Whales and Dolphins, despite their prodi- 
gious powers of locomotion, are confined each to regions originally 
assigned them ; and, whiU> there is so little ditK‘rem*e of temperature 
in the ocean, that a human being might, in the mild season, swim 
with delight from the Nortli Temp(*rate Zone to Gaiie Horn, along 
either coast of America, there is no degri'o of latitude in which we 
do not discover species peculiar to itstdf. 

Alter a rcsum6 of those and many kindred facts, M. Jacrpiinot 
escs this emphatic language : 

“ To recapitulate, it seems to us, after all we have said, that we may draw the followinji; 
conclusions, viz., that all Mammifers on the j;lobe have a habitation, limited and circnin- 
• < iihcd, which they nevtir overleap ; tlicir ussoinblage contributes to give to each eonntry itM 
P'^iticulav stamp of creation. >Yhut a contrast between the Mammifers of the Old and 

flw World, and the creations, so special and so singular, of New Holland and Madaga'^ear 
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Facts, tlieroforo, point to iniineroiis centres of creation, wlieroin we 
find creatures fixed, with ])eculiar l(*inpt*raiiients and oi^anizations, 
wliieli arc in unison with surrounding^ circumstances, and where all 
their natural wants arc su])pli('d. Ilut the strongest hauler to volun- 
tary disphuicinents would seem tp he that of instiifict that foico, 
unknow’^r and incoTn])rehensihlc, which hinds them to the soil that 
has witnessed their hirth. 

While passin^n; tlu^se sheets throuidi the press, we have enjoyed the 
privulejj^ci of perusiniJ^ JOistvihutioTi oj^ j\.7ii7H(ils (itid 

hy our valued tViend, Charles Pickerjno, ]\[. D., Naturalist 
to ihi) United States’ Kx]>lorinp^ Kxpt'dition under Captain Wilkes. 
This is to h(i “re<»arded as an introduction to the volume on Geogra- 
phi(*al Distribution, pr(‘pared durin^: the voyage of the Expedition,” 
and puhlislied in Volume LV. of the same compendium. 

In conn(‘ction with our. own work, the utterance of Dr. ITckering’n 
vienvs is most o[)})Ortune; l)eeaus(‘, with thorough knowk‘dge of 
Egypt, derived from p(‘rsonal trav(‘ls, and acciuaintance with hitiro- 
glyphi(nil r(‘s(‘arches, he has tra(‘ed the Natural History of that country 
trom the remotest monumental times to the pr(‘sent day. The various 
pielorial representations of Eainne and Fhme are tluTchy assigned to 
their respective chronologi(*al e]) 0 (*has; and, inasmuch as th(*y ar(‘ 
idi'Utiliecl with living sp(‘cies, tiny substantiate our assertions r(\garding 
the unexceptional jfcr)nancn(:e of ^pes during a period of more than 
5001) years. Dr. Pickering's (jra for ‘‘the commencemcmt of tlici 
Egyptian Chronological H(‘ckoning” bc‘ing 13, C. 4408,*" w(^ find our- 
selvc's again iii unison with him ujion gcmeral principh^s of chronolo- 
gical extension. 

The gradual introduction of feweign animals, ])lants, and exotica 
su1)stan('es, into the Lowca* Valley of thci Nile — the extinction (>f 
sundry sj)eci(‘S once indigemous to that soil, during the liundred ainl 
fifty human generations for which wx* possess contemporaneous ixgistiy 

— and the infinitude of proofs that such changes could not have 
he<*ii eHect(*d without the intervention o£ these long historical ages 

— jire themes whidi Dr. Pickc'ring has comasely . and ingeniously 
elahoralcMl : and although our space do(*.s not permit the citation <4 
the numca'ous (x\ani[)les duly catalogued hy him, it affords us jdc^asiu'C 
to concair in the following results, viz.: 

“ Hint llie Tmines of {iiiiiiials aiul pluiits used in Epypt arc Scriptural [/. e, old Seinitidi] 
names. Fuvther, in some instances, these current Kfryptiun names go behind tlie (Jveck 
language, supply the meaning of obsolete Greek word.s, and show international relatioiisliiPf 
che more intimate the further we recede into aiiticpiity.” IH 

It will hoconie ajipareut, in its 'plage, that the idiilological vieWH 
now held by TVireh, De Ivouge, and Lepsins, upon the jti’imevid intro- 
duction of {Semitic elements in Egypt, are confirmed hy those in(h‘P^‘B' 
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dent researches of Pickering into the Natural History of Egyptian 
anii^als and plants, as wo trust will l)e now demonstrated through 



Let us next turn to the races of Mankind in their geographical dis- 
tribution, and see whether they form an exception to the laws which 
have been established for the other orders of Arammifei’s. Hoes not 
the same physical adaptation, the same instinct, which binds animals 
to their primitive localities, bind the races of ^[en also? Those races 
inhabiting the Temperate Zones, as, for example, the white races of 
Europe, have a certain degree of [)liability, that enablc?s them to bear 
climates to a great extent hotter or colder than their native one ; 
but there is a limit beyond which tliey cannot go with impunity 
— they cannot live in tlu^ Arctic with the Esijuimaux, nor in the 
Trojiic of Africa with the X(‘gro. The Negro, too, (like the 
Elephant, the Lion, the ramel, &c.,) poss(‘sses a certain pliability of 
constitution, which enabh's him to ent(‘r the Tennperate Zone; but 
his Northern limit stops far slioi’t of that oi* natives of tliis Zone. 
The higher castes of what are t('rmod (Caucasian races, are intluencHMl 
bv several causes in a greater di'gToe than other raci's. To them liave 
been assigned, in all ag(‘s, the largest brains and the most powerful 
int(‘llect; theirs is the mission of .extending and perfecting civiliza- 
tion — they arc by nature ambitious, daring, <lomine(‘ring, and roihless 
of danger — imp(‘11(;d by an irr(‘sistible instinct, they visit all clini(‘s, 
regardless of difUeullies ; but how many tliousands aj*e sacriiieed 
annually to climates jbreign to their nature ! 

It should also be borne in mind, that what we term Caucasian 
races are not of one origin : they are, on the contraiy, an amalgama- 
tion of an infinite number of ])rimitive s(()<‘ks, of different instinets, 
temperaments, and mental and physical characters, Egyptians, Jews, 
Arabs, Teutons, C<*lts, Sclavoiiians, I Vlasgians, Itomans, Ihorians, etc., 
etc., are all mingled in blood ; and it is impossil)le now to go back and 
unravel this heterogeneous mixture, and say precisely what each typo 
originally was. Such commingling of blood, through migrations, 
wars, captivities,^and amalgamations, is doubtless one means by which 
Providence carries out great ends. This mixed stock of many primi- 
hve races is the only one wliieh can reidly ho considered cosmojiolite. 
iheir infinite diversity of charaeteristies contrasts strongly with the 
i^mnutahlc instincts of other human types. 

Hew stands the case wdth those races which have boon less siihjei'tt'd 
to disturbing causes, and whoso moral and iiitelleetual strueture is 
complex? The Greenlander, in his icy region, amidst poverty, 
iardship, and want, clings with instinctive pertinacity to his birtb- 
in spite of all apparent temptations — the Temperate Zone, 
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witli its luxiiriop, lins no chjirni for him. The Africfins of tho Tropic, 
the ‘Ahorigi nos of America, the Mongols of Asia, the inhabitants of 
Tolynosia^ have remained for thousands of years where history first 
found them ; and nothing hut absolute want, or self-preservation, can 
drive them from the countries where the Gi’eator placed them. These 
races have been least adulterated, and consequently preserve their 
original instincts and love of home. This triith is illustrated in a 
nmst remarkalde degree by the Indians of America. We still behold 
the small remnants of scathired tnbes fighting and dying to preserve 
the lands and gi’aves of tlu'lr aiieestoi's. 

We shall have more to say, in another chapter, on the amalgama- 
tion of races, hut may here remark, that the infusion of even a minute 
pro])ortion of the blood of one race into another, produces a most 
decided modification of moral and [diysical character. A small trace 
of white blood in the negro im]>roves him in intelligence and morality; ’ 
and an equally small trace of negro blood, as in the quadroon, will 
j)rotect such indivflual against the deadly infiuence of climates which 
th(i pure white-man cannot endure. For example, if the population 
of iN^ew England, (lormany, France, England, or other northern cli- 
mates, come to ilobile, or to Xew Orh^ans, a lai’ge ])roportion dies 
of yellow fever: and of one hundred such individuals landed in the 
latt(U’ city at the commenceiiK'nt of an eindemic of yellow fever, pro- 
bably half would fall victims to it. On the contrary, negroes, under 
all circumstances, enjoy an almost ])Oif(^ct exemption from this dis- 
ease, even though brought in from our Xorthern States ; find, what is 
still more rcmiarkabh', the mulatto(‘S (under which term wo include 
all mixed grad(‘s) arc almost equally exempt. Tho writer (J. C. Xott) 
has witnessed many hundred (h'aths from yellow fever, but never moi’o 
than three or four cases of miilattoes, although hundreds are exposed 
to this epidemic in ]\robile. The fact is certain, and shows how dilH- 
cult is the problem of those amalgamations. 

That negroes die out and would Ijccomo extinct in Xew England, it 
cut oft irorii immigration, is clearly shown by published statistics. 

It may even be a question whether the strictly- whi^> races of Europe 
are perfectly adapted to any one climate in America. W e do not gene- 
rally find in thelTiiitcd States apopulation constitutionally equal to lliat 
of Great Britain or Germany ; and we recollect once hearing this remaik 
strongly endor^(‘d by IIexky Clay, although dwelling in KontuckVi 
amid the best agricultural population in the country. Knox^® liolds tlia' 
the Anglo-Saxon race would become extinct in America, if cut 
from immigration. Xow, we are not prepared to endorse this assci' 
lion; bin inasmuch as nature works not through a few generations, lad 
through thousands of years, it is impossible to conjecture what tiiae 
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may eflfcct. It would be a curious inquiry to investigate' the physio- 
logical causes which have led to the destruction of ancient ernpir(,‘s, 
and the disappearance of populations, like Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and 
Koine. Many ancient nations were colonies from distant clinu's, and 
may have wasted away under the operation of laws that have acted 
slowly but surely. The commingling of dilForent bloods, too, under 
the law of hybridity, may also have jdayed an important part. Mr. 
Layakd tells us that a few wandering tribes only now stalk around 
the sites of the ouce-mighty ifineveh and Babylon, and that, but for 
th(^ sciil})tures of Sakuan and SENNACiiKitin, no one could now =ay 
wliat race constructed those stupendous cities. But let us return 
from this digression. 

To this inherent love of primitive locality, and instinctive dislike 
to foreign lands, and nqiugnance towards otheu' people, must we 
mainly attribute the fixedness of the unhistoric types of men. The 
greater portion of the globe is still under the infiuenco of this law. 
Ill America, the aborigyial barbarous tribes c^inot be Ibrced to 
change their habits, or even persuaded to successful emigration: they 
are melting away from year to year; and of the millions which onc(‘ 
inhabited that portion of the United States cast of the Mississippi 
river, all have vanislied, but a few scattered families ; and tlieir repre- 
sentatives, removed by our Government to the AVestern frontier, are 
reduced to less than one hundred tliousand. ^ It is as clear as the sun 
at noon-day, tluit in a few genei’ations more the last of these Bed men 
will bo numbered with the dead. A\^e constantly read glowing ac- 
counts, from interested missionaries, of the civilization of these tribes; 
but a civilized full-blooded Indian does not exist among them. AVe 
see every day, in the suburbs of Alobile, and wandering tlirough our 
streets, the remnant of the Choctaw race, covered with nothing but 
blankets, and living in bark tents, scarci‘ly a dt'gree advanced above 
brutes of the field, quietly abiding their time, iso human ingenuity 
can iiidiico them to become educated, or to do an honest day's woik : 
they are supported entirely by begging, besides a little traffic of the 
squaws in wood. To one who has Jived among American Indians, it 
is in vain to talk of civilizing them. You might as well attempt to 
change the nature of the bullalo. 

fhe whole continent of America, with its mountain-ranges and 
table-lands— -’its valleys and low plains — its woods and prairies — ex- 
hibiting eveiy variety of climate which could influence the nature of 
inan, is inhabited by one great family, that presents a })revaili ng type, 
^luall and peculiarly shaped crania, a cinnamon complexion, small 
feet and hands, black straight hair, wild, savage natures, characterize 
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tlie Indian everywhere. There are a few trivial exceptions, easily 
ac^eounted for, particularly on the Pacific coast. 

The eastern part of Asia presents a parallel case. From 65° north 
latitude to the Equator, it presents tlie greatest inequalities of surface 
aiid climate, and is poopli'd througliout hy the yellow, lank-haired 
Mongols ; the darkest families lying at the Jforth, and the fairest at 
the South. Their cnuiia, their instincts, their whole moral and phy- 
sical characteristics, distinguish them from the American race, which 
otherwise they most resemhle. 

The other half of this northern continent, that is to say Europe and 
the r(‘st of Asia, may he divided into a northern and a southern pro- 
vince'.. The first extends from the Polar region to 45° or 50° north 
latitude — from Hcandinavia to the Caspian Sea; and contains agrou}) 
of nuui with liglit hair, (‘onqdexion fair and rosy, and hhie eves. 
The s(‘cond or southern division, running north-west and south-east, 
stretches from the British .Isl(\s to Bengal and the extremity of Ilin- 
dostan — from 50^to 8° or 10° north. This vast area is (covered hy 
f)eople with complexions more or loss dark,*oval faces, black smootii 
hair, and bhu^k e^^'s. 

Now, it is wortliy of remark, that since tlie discovery of Anu'rica, 
and during several centuries, the fair races have inhabited North 


America extensively, wliile the dark races, as the Spaniards, ha^'e 
o(*.eupi(‘d South and* Central America, and Mexico; both have dis- 
phu'cd the Aboriginal races, and yet neitlier lias made a])proximation 
in type to the latter, nor docs any person sup])ose they could in. a 
hmidred generations. And so with tlie Negroes, wlio haVe lived \mv 
through eight or ten generations. We have no more reason to sup- 
pose that an Anglo-Saxon will turn into an Indian, than imported 
cattle into butfaloes. W(i sliall show, in another chapter, that the 
oldest Indian crania from the Mounds, some of which are probably 
^<‘V('ral thousand years old, bear no resemblance to those of any race 
ot the' old continent. 


Wli(.n u t come to Africa, we sliall perceive various groups of peculiar 
t.vpc-s (K-c.ipyi„jr their apprej.riatc zoolo,i,ncal provinces, Mliicli tln>v 
have inhabited lor at h-a.^t SOOO yean.. But, liaving to develop soin'e 

MOWS itspeciiiig Egypt in another place, wo shall take up the 
raees oi the Atncan continent in extenso. 

J akiiig leave, for the pre.scnt, of continents, lot us glance for a 

<=o-*try, extLling from 

Jilin -'ll r.f • — population, its 

•inv otJ’ etc., are entirely unlike those found in 

any othm- part of the world. The men present altogether a very 
pociihar type: they are black, but without the features, woolly heuds^ 
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or ot]ier physical characters of N^egroes. Beyond, we have Van Die- 
men’s Land, extending to 44° south latitude, whicli j)resents a tem- 
perate climate, not unlike that of France; and what is remarkal.de, 
its inhabitant^ unlike those of Now Holland, are black, with frizzled 
heads, and very similar to the African ratfcs. 

Not far from New Holland, under the same parallels, and extend- 
ing even farther south, we find New Zealand; wll\ire commences the 
beautiful Polynesian race, of light-brown color, smooth black hair, 
and almost oval face. This race extends from 50° south, desciaids to 
the equator, th(‘n remounts to tlie Sandwich Islands, 20° north — 
scattered over islands without nuinlxu* — encircling about half the 

— without presenting any maha-ial dilh^rences in their color or 

— in a word; in their zoological chara<;ters. 

India affords a striking illustration of the fallacy of arguments 
drawn from climate. We there meet with peo[)le of all shach's, from 
fair to black, who have be(m living toginher from time iinmemoi’ial. 
We have the well-ktiown testimony of llisliop Heluu*, and otluu's, on 
this point ; and Desmoulins adds, “ The Doliillas, who are blonds, and 
situated south of the Ganges, are surrounded by the Nepauh^ans with 
black skins, the ^lahrattas with yellow skins, and tlie Bengalees of a 
deep brown ; and yet the Bohillas inhabit the i>lain, and tlu^ Nepau- 
leans the mountains.”'^ Here we have either diffiu’ent races inhabit- 
ing the same climate for several thousand years without change ; or 
the same race assuming every wshade of color. Of this dilemma, the 
advocates of unity may choose (‘it her horn. 

We ]night thus recite innumerable facts to the same effect, but tlie 
labor would l)e superiflious. 

The ditlerent shad(‘s ^f color in races have b(‘en regarded, by many 
naturalists, as one of their most distinctive chara(‘ters, gmd still serve 
as the basis of numerous classifications; but ^1. rlat'cpiinot thinks too 
much impoitance has been attaidied to colors, and that they cannot 
ho relied upon. For example, all the intermediate shades from white 
to black are found in those races of oval face, large facial angle, 
'smooth hair, etc., which Blumenbacdi has classed under the head 
yJaucasian, Commence, for exampK', with the fair Fins and Schivo- 
nians with blond hair, and pass successively through the Celts, Iberi- 
ans, lt«"ilians, Greeks, Arabs, Egyptians, and Hindoos, till you reach 
the inhabitants of Malabar, and you find these last to be as black as 
Negroes. 

Among the Mongols, likewuso, Ave encounter various shades. Amid 
•the Africans there exist all tints, from the pale-yellow Hottentots, 
Bushmen, and dusky Caffres, to the coal-black Negro of the Tro[>i(‘ and 
coutines of Egypt. In short, the black color*is beheld in Caucasians, 
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Negroes, Mongols, Australians, etc., while yellows or browns are 
xnnible throughout all the above ty 2 )cs, as well as among Americans, 
Malays, and Polynesians. 

In the present mixed state of the population of the earth, it is per- 
haps impossible to detorminb how tar this opinion of Jacquinot may 
be correct. "We possess certainly many examples to prove that color 
has Ix'cn permanent for ag(‘s ; while, on the contrary, it is impossible 
to show that the com])lexion of a pure primitive stock has been 
altered by climate. As before stated, we conceive that too mn(‘h 
importance has been given to arbitrary classitications, and that the 
Caucasian division may include innumerable primitive stocks. This 
fact is illustrated further on, particularly in the history of the Jews, 
whose type has been permanent tor at least 3000 years. We have 
no reason* to believe that the ITebrew race sprang from, or ever origi- 
nated, any other t^’pe of man. 

W(‘ th(‘refore not mer(‘Iy regard the groat divisions of Caucasian, 
Mongol, Afalay, Negro and Indian, as primitive stocks, but shall estab- 
lish that History, Anatomy, Idiysiology, Psychology, Analogy, all prove 
tliat each ot these stocks comprehends many original subdivisions. 

Let us acknowledge our large indebtedness to Prof. Agassiz, who 
has given the most masterly vi(‘W of the geographical distribution of 
animals written in our language, or perhaps in any otlier. Not a 
line can he retrenched trom his already condensed articles without 
inflicting a wound, and we take much pleasure in referring the r(*ader 
to them.2^ He shows, conclusively, that not only are there numerous 
centres gf creation, or zoological ]>r()vinc(^'^, tor our pending geo- 
logicjil ej)och, but that these i)rovinccs corj*(%]>ond, in a surju’ising 
manner, to those ot ibrmer e2)ochas ; thus })roving that the Cremator 
has \mm woiking after one grand and uniform plan tlirough myriads 
of years, and thiongh consecutive creations. 


I IS satisfactorily ascertained at present, that there have been many distinct successive 
periods during each ot winch lai-e numbers of animals and plants have been introduced 

replace, by o her Of .uch distinct pericis - «neh succe.ssivc creatin.ls _ wc know 

now a lemt about a and there nre ample in,ncnti„n8 tlnit the inhabibmts of our ulobc 

have been a„eoe..,oly ebanse,! at more epooha .ban are yet fully aaoertabcT- ' 
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most of the’ animals now living there. Brazilian fossils helong to 
the same families as those alive there at the present day ; though in 
both cases the fossil species are distinct from the surviving ones. If, 
therefore, the organized beings of ancient geological periods had 
arisen from one central point of distribution, to be dispersed, and 
finally to become confined to those countries where their remains now 
exist in a fossil condition; and if the animals now living had also 
spread from a common origin, over the same districts, and had these 
been circumscribed within e(pially distinct limits; wc should be led to 
the unnatural supposition, argues Agassiz, that animals of two distinct 
creations, differing specifically throfighout, had taken the same lines 
of migration, had assumed finally the same distribution, and had 
become permanent in the same regions Avithout any other inducement 
for removal and final settlement, than the mere necessity of covering 
more extensive ground, after they had become too numerous to 
remain any longer together in one and tlie same district. 

Now itAvould certainly be very irrational to attribute such instincts 
to animals, were such a lino of march possible ; but the very possi- 
bility vanishes, however, when wo reflect upon the wide-spread phy- 
sical impediments opjjosing such migrations, and that neither the 
animals nor plants of one province can flourish in an adverse one. 
No Arctic animals or plants can bo i)ropagated in the Tropics, nor 
vice versa. Tlie whole of the Monkey tribe belong to a hot climate, 
are retained there by their temperaments and instincts, and cannot 
by any ingenuity of man be made to exist in Greenland. The same 
rule applies to the aboriginah men of the Tropical and the Arctic 
regions. 

That the animals and plants now existing on the earth must bo 
referred to mauy widely-distant CiUitres of creation, is a fact which 
might, if necessary, be confirmed by an infinite number of circum- 
atances ; but these things are nowadays conceded by every well- 
informed naturalist; and if we liave deemed it necessary to illiistnite 
theiti at all, it is Ix'cause this Axflume may fall into the hands of some 
possibly not versed in such matters. 

Another question of much interest to our present investigation is 
— Have all the individuals of each species' oi animals, plants, &c., 
descended from a single pair? Were it not for the supposed scientific 
authority of Genesis to this effect, the idea of community of origin 
would hardly have occurred to any reflecting mind, because it in- 
volves insuperable difficulties ; and science can perceive no reason why 
the Creator should have adopt(*d any such plan. Is it reasonable 
suppose that the Almighty would liave created one seed of grass, one 
10 
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aeorn, one pair of locusts, of bees, of wild pigeons, of herrings, of 
buthil()(^s, as the only starting-point of these talmost ubiquitous siiecics ? 

Tin; instincts and liahits of animals differ widely. Some are soli- 
taty, except at certain seasons ; some go in pairs ; others in herds or 
shoals. The idea of a j)air of bees, lo(*usts, herrings, buffaloes, is 
as contrary to the nature and habits of these creatures, as it is repug- 
nant to the nature of oaks, piiK's, birches, &c., to grow singly, and to 
form forests in their isolation. In some species males — in others, 
females predominate; and in many it would be easy to show, that, if 
the i)r(‘sent order of things were reversed, the species could not be 
pr(‘S(^rved — locusts and bees, for example: the former appear in my- 
riads, and by far the gr(‘ater number of those produced are destroyed; 
and though tluy have existed for ages, a natunilist cannot see that 
they have increased, nor can he conceive how one pair could continue 
the species, considering the nuiidjer of adverse cliances. As regards 
bees, it is natural to have but one hunale for a wdiole hive, to whom 
mai!y males are devoted, besides a large number of drones. 

Again, Agassiz gives this striking illustration : — 

“ TIu'rc arc animals -which arc impelled by nature to feed on other animals. Was the 
first pair of lions to abstain from food until the f^azclles and other anteloj)cs had multiplied 
sufficiently to preserve their races from the persecution of these ferocious beasts ? ” 

8 0 with other carnivorous animals, birds, fishes, and reptiles. Wo 
now ludiold all their various species seatter(;d through land and water 
in harmonious proportions. Thus they may continue for ages to 
come. 

Ihjhridiiij has been considered a test for spetfios ; hut, when we 
come to tliis theme, it shall l>ej.)rovon that, in many instances, what 
have betui called varieties arc really distinct species: hence, tliat hyhri- 
dity is no h^st. All varieties of dogs and wolves, for exainpki, are pro- 
inter se ; yet w^c shall ])rovo that many of them are spi'ciflcally 
distinct, thaf is, descended from different primitive stocks at distant 
points of the globe. Agassiz has beautifully illustrated the fact by the 
natural history of lions. Those animals present very marked vari(*lles, 
extending over immense regions of country. They occupy nearly 
the whole emitirient of Africa, a great part of Southern Asia, as, 
foimorly, Asia Minor and Greece. Over this vast tract of country 
several varieties of lions are found, differing materially in their pby- 
sK^al characters : these varieties also are placed remotely from each 
other, and each one is surrounded by entirely distinct Fauna) and 
Flora): natural facts confinning the idea of totally distinct zoological 
provinces. It will readily be conceded by naturalists, that all tlic 
animals found in such a province, and nowhere else, must have been 
theiein created; and although lions may possess in common that 
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assemblage of characters which has boeii construed into (widcnce of 
community of species^ yet it l)y no means necessitates community of 
origin. The same question here arises as in considering the varieties 
of maiikind/with regard to the definition of the term sjyecies. W’' 
hold that a variety whicli is permanent, and wliich resists, without 
change, all known external causes, must be regarded as a primitive 
species — else no criteria exist by which science can bo governed in 
Natural History. 

Monkeys aftbrd another admirable illustration, and are doubly 
interesting from the fact of their near a])proaeh to the human family. 
The following paragraph is one of peculiar interest: — 

“As already mentioned, the monkeys are entirely tropical. But here again we notice a 
very intimate adaptation of their types to the particular continents; as tlie monkeys of 
tropical America constitute a family altogether <listinct from the monkeys of the o]<l world, 
there being not one species of any of the genera of Qinidrumana, so numerous on this con- 
tinent, found either in Asia or Africa. The monkeys of the Old World, again, constitute a 
natural family by themselves, extending (Mpially over Africa and Asia; and there is even a 
close representative analogy between those of ditferent parts of these two continents — the 
orangs of Africa, the Chimpanzee and Orilla, corresponding to the red orang of Sumatra 
and Borneo, and tlie smaller long-armed species of continental Asia. And wlnit is not a 
little remarkable, is the fact that the black orang occurs upon that continent which is 
inhabited by the black human race, while the brown orang inhabits those parts of Asia 
over which the chocolate-coloretl Malays have been developed. There is again a peculiar 
family of Quadrumana confined to the Island of Madagascar, the Makis, which arc entirely 
peculiar to that island and the eastern coast of Africa opposite to it, and to one s^ot on the 
western shore of Africa. But in New TTolland and the adjacent islands there are no mon- 
keys at all, though the climatic coinlitioiis seem not to exclude their existence any more 
than those of tlie large Asiatic Islands, ujion which such high types of this order are found. 
And these facts, more than any other, wouhl indicate that the special adaptation of animals 
to particular districts of the surface of the gh>l)0 is neither accidental nor dependent upon 
physical conditions, but is implied in the primitive plan of creation itself. Whatever 
classes we may take into consideration, we shall tiiul similar udai)tatious, and though per- 
haps the greater uniformity of some families renders the dilferencc of types in various parts 
of the world less striking, they are none the less real. The carnivora of tropical Asia are 
not the same as those of tropical Africa, or those of tropical America. Their birds and 
reptiles present similar ditlerences. The want of an ostrich in Asia, when wc have one, 
the largest of the family, in Africa, and two distinct species in Southern America, and two 
cassowaries, one in New Holland and another in the iSuiida Islands, shows this constant 
process of analogous or representative species, repeated over ditVerent ])arts of the world, 
to be the principle regulating the distribution of animals ; and the fact that these analo- 
gous species are ditferent, again, cannot be reconciled to the idea of common origin, as 
each type is peculiar to the country where it is now found. These ditferonees are more 
striking in tropical regions than anywhere else. The rhiimceros of the iSunda Islands 
ditfers from those of Africa, and there are none in America The elephant of .\sia differs 
from that of Africa, and there arc none in America, One tapir is found in the Sunda Islands ; 
there are none in Africa, but we find one in South America. . . . Everywhere special adap- 
tation, particular forms in each continent, an omission of some allied type here, when In 
the next group it occurs all over the zone.” 

The same aiitliority has* so well cxjtressod Ins opinion on anothor 
point, that wc cannot resist the temptation of making an additional 
extract 
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“We ftre thus led to distinguish special provinces in the natural distribution of animalS; 
and we may adopt the following division as the most natural First, the Arctic province, 
with prevailing uniformity. Second, the Temperate Zone, with at least three distinct 
zoological provinces — the l']iir<jpean Tcmperutc Zone, west of the Ural^ Mountains ; the 
Asiatic Temperate Zone, cast of the Ural Mountains ; and the American Temperate Zone, 
which may be subdivided into two, the Eastern and Western, for the animals east and west 
of tlie Rocky Mountains differ sufficiently to constitute two distinct zoological provinces. 
Next, the Tropical Zone, containing the African Zoological province, which extends over 
the main part of the African continent, including all the country south of the Atlas and 
north of the Cape colonics ; the Tropical Asiatic province, south of the great Himalayan 
chain, and including the Sunda Islands, whose P’auna has quite a continental character, and 
differs entirely from that of the Islands of the Pacific, as well as from that of New Holland; 
the American Tropical piovimre, iiiclinling Central America, the West Indies, and Tropical 
South America. New Holland constitutes in itself a special province, notwithstanding the 
great differences of its northern and southern climate, the animals of tlie whole continent 
p!*escrving throughout their peculiar typical character. Rut it were a mistake to conceive 
that the Fauna', or natural groups of aniiiufls, arc to he limited according to the boundaries 
of the mainlands. On the contrary, we may trace their natural limits into the ocean, and 
refer to the Temperate European Fauna the eastern shores of the Atlantic, as wc refer its 
western shores to the American Temperate Fauna. Again, the eastern shores of tlie Pacific 


belong to the Western American Fauna, as the western Pacific shores belong to the Asiatic 
P'auna. In the Atlantic Ocean there is no peculiar Oceanic Fauna to be distinguished ; but 
in the Pacific wc have such a Fauna, entirely marine in its main character, though inter- 
spread with Tnnumcrablc islands, extending east of the Sunda Islands anS New Holland to 


the western shores of Troi)ical America. The islamls west of this continent seem, indeed, to 
have very slight relations, in tlicir zoological character, with the western parts of the maiiw 
land. .South of the Tropical Zone wc have the South American Temperate Fauna and that 
of the Cape of Good Hope, as other distinct zoological provinces. Van Diemen’s Land, 
however, does not constitute a zoological province in itself, but belongs to the province of 
Now Hollan.l by its zoological character. Finally, the Antarctic Circle encloses a special 
zoological province, including the Antarctic Fauna, which, in a great measure, corre.'.ponds 
to the Arctic Fauna in its uniformity, though it differs from it in having chiefly a maritime 
character, while the Arctic Fauna has an almost entirely continental aspect. 

“ llio fact that the pnnoiijat races of men, in their natural ilistribiition, cover the same 
cstent of greuml ns the same zoological provinces, woulJ go far to sliow tliat the dillerences 
WJiicIi we notice between them are also primitive.” 


ll.oso facts J.rovo conflusivoly tliat tlie Creator lias marked oirt 
both the Old and Xw Worlds into distiiiet zooloirical jiroviiiees, and 
that Jaunm and Florte arc indepfiultMit of clirnato or other known 
piysieal causes; while it is ef|nally clear that in this tf,.„<rrj,T)],ical dis- 
tnlmt.on there ,s evidence of a ]^lah-of u desij,m ruliii- the climatic 
conditions tlioinsolvt^R. 
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examination will show, that differences of typos in the human family 
become more strongly marked as we recede from the Polar regions, 
and reach their greatest extremes at those terminating points of con- 
tinents where they are most widely separated by distance, although 
occupying nearly the same parallels of latitude, and nearly the same 
climates. For instance, the Fuegians of Capo Horn, the Hottentots 
and r>ushmcn of the Cape of Good Hope, and the inhabitants of Van 
Piemen's Land, are the tril)(is which, under similar parallels, differ 
most. Such differences of races are scarcely less marked in the Tro- 
pics of the earth; as testitied by the hTegro in Africa, the Indian in 
America, and the Papuan in Polyiiesia. In the Temperate zone, we 
have in the Old World the Mongolians and the Caucasians, no less 
than the Indians in America, living in similar climates, yet wholly 
dissimilar themselves. 

History, traditions, monuments, osteologieal remains, every literary 
record and scientific induction, all show that races have'occu])iiid sub- 
stantially the same zones or provinces from time immemorial. Since 
the discovery of the mariner’s compass, mankind have been more dis- 
turbed in their primitive seats; and, with the increasing tacilities of 
communication by land and sea, it is im})Ossible to predict what 
•changes coming ag(‘s may bring forth. The ('aueasian races, which 
have always been the repn'sentatives of civilization, are those alone 
that have extended over and (*olonized all jairts of the glolx^ ; and 
much of this is the work of the last three liundred years. The t^reator 
has implanted in this group of ra(H‘S an instinct that, in s})ite of 
thems(‘lves, drives them through all difficulties, to carry out their 
great mission of civilizing the earth. It is not reason, or philantlirop}^, 
which urges them on ; but it is destiny. AVheii we se(‘ great divisions 
* of the human family increasing in numbiu's, spreading in all direc- 
tions, encroacliing by di‘grees u[>on all other racc‘s wherever tlu‘y can 
live and prosper, and gradually supplanting intiu'ior types, is it not 
reasonable to conclude that they are fnlttlling a law of nature? 

We have always maintained diversitt/ of origin for the whole range 
of organized l)eings. If it bo granted, as. it is on all hands, that 
there have Ixhmi many centres of creation, insti'ad of one, what ri*ason 
is there to sui>pose that any one race of animals has sprung from a 
single pair, instead of being tlie natural protluction of many pairs? 
And, as was written by us inany years ago, ‘'if it be concealed tliat 
there W’^ere two j)rimitive pairs of liuniaii beings, no reason can ho 
assigned why tliere may not have ^^on Imudreds.’' 

Agassiz thus expresses himself: — 

“ Under such circumstances, we should ask if we are not entitled to conclude that these 
races must have originated where they occur, as well as the ani nnls and plants inhabiting: 
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the same countries, and hare orisinalcd there in the .same numerical proportions and over 
the same area in which they now occur; for ti.ese conditions are the conditions necessary 
to their maintenance, and what aiiiong organised beings is essential to their temporal exist- 
ence must be at least one of the coinlitions under wliich they a tie created. 

“ We maintain that, like all organized beings, mankind cannot have originated in single 
individuals, but must have been created in that numerical harmony which is characteristic 
of each species. Men must have originated in as the bees have originated in 

swarms, and, as the different social plants, have covered the extensive tracts over which 
tliey have naturally spread.” 

■\Yc roinarkod, in llio coininonconiont of tins chapter, thatM. Agas- 
siz had prcst'iited his views in such n condensed and irrefragtihle 
innnner, thnt it wonld he impossible to iitttmipt ti resume, or to do 
liint justice witliont repenting the wlKile ot Ids ixrticle i hut nlthough 
wclinvc alrt'iidy liorrowed freely, we cannot refrnin from a concluding 
paragraph, our ohjeet being rather to give a synojisis, or “jiosting up ’ 
to date, of litefs illustrative of our subject, than to claim any great 
originality: if we can bring the truth out, our goal i.s attaiinul. 

“ The ciremnstnnee that wherever we find a human race naturally circumscribed, it is 
jonnected in its limitation with what wc call, in natural history, a zoolo'^ical and botanical 
province — that is to say, with the natural limitations of a particular association of animals 
and plants — shows most unequivocally the intimate relation enlisting Between mankind 
and the animal kinj^dom in their ada])tation to the ]diysical world. The Arctic race of men, 
covering' a tieeless region near the Arctics in Europe. Asia, and America, is circumscrihed, 
in the three continents, within limits very similar td those occupied by that particular com- 
bination of animals which arc peculiar to tlie same tracts of land and sea. 

“The region inhabited by the AIonj;olian race is also a natural zoological i»rovincc, 
covered hy a combination of animals naturally cii'cnmscribcd within the same regions. The 
Malay race covers also a natural zoolo<xical province. New Holland again constitutes a 
very peculiar zoological province, in which wc ha\e another particular race of men. And 
it i.s further remarkable, in this conncclioii, that the plant.s and animals now living on the 
continent of Africa soutli of Atlas, within the same range within which tlie Negroes arc 
naturally circumscribed, have a character differing widely tVom that of the phants and 
animals of tlie nortliern shore.s of Africa and the valley of Egypt ; wliile the Caf>e of (looil* 
Hope, within the limits inhabited by Hottentots, is characterized by a vegetation and a 
Fauna equally peculiar, and differing in iis features from that over which the African race 
is spreail. 

“ (Sucli identical circumscriptions between the limits of two series of organized beings so 
widely differing in men and animals and plants, and so entirely unconnected in jioint of 
descent, would, to the mind ot the naturalist, amount to a deinon.sti'ation that they origi- 
nated togcth(‘r within the disti'icts whioli they now inhabit. We say that such an accumu- 
lation of evidence would amount to demonstration ; for liow could it, on the c<*ntrary, be 
supposed that man alone would assume new’ jiecnliarities and features so diff(*rent from liis 
primitive characteristics, whilst tlie animals and plants circumscribed within the same limits 
would eontinue to preserve their natural relations to the Fauna and Flora of other parts of 
the woild . If the tAeator of one set ot these li\iiig brings ha<J not also been the Creator 
ot the othe., and if wc did not trace the .same general laws throughout nature, there might 
be loom lift for the sujiposition that, wliile men inliabiting different parts of the world 
originated from a common centre, the plant^iml animals associated with them in the same 

countries originated on the spot. But such inconsistencies do not occur in the laws of 
nature. 

I he coincidence of the geographical distribution of the human races with that of 
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animals, tlie disconnection of the climatic conditions where we have similar races, and 
the connection of climatic conditions where we have different human races, shows furthei, 
that the adaptation of different races of men to different parts of the world must be inten- 
tional, as w^ell as that of other beings ; that men wei-e primitively located in tlie various 
parts of the world they inhabit, and that they arose everwhore in those harmonious numeric 
proportions with other living beings which would at once secure their preservation and 
contribute to their welfare. To suppose that all men originated from Adam and Mve, is to 
assume that the order of creation has been changed in tlie coui se of historical times, and 
to give to the Mosaic record a meaning that it was never intended to have. On that ground, 
•\ve would particularly insist upon the propriety of considering Genesis as chiefly 'relating 
to the history of the white race, with special reference to the history of tlic Jews.” 

Zoologically, tlio races or species of mankind okey the same organic 
laws which govern other animals: tliey have their geograpliical jioints 
of origin, and are adfipted to certain extt^rnal conditions tliat cannot 
he changed with impunity. The native's of ofie zone cannot always 
he transferred to another without de'teriorfiting pliysieally and men- 
tfdly. Kacos, too, are govei’iied hy certain psychologh'al influences, 
which ditlcr among tlu'. sjiecie's of maidvind as instincts vaiy among 
the spc'cies of lower animals. Th(‘se psyehological charactea’isties form 
part of the great mysteries of* lininan nature. They seem ofteu to 
work in opposition to the ])hysi(‘al nee(‘ssitie‘s of raees, and to drive 
individuals and nations iawond tlie eonfiiu's of human re^asoii. AVe 
see around ns, daily, individuals oheying hlindly their psyehologiiad 
instiiu'ts; find one nation roads of tlie eausi's which have' leal to tlie3 
deahne and fall of otlie'r eunpiivs witliout [u'otiting hy the lesson. 

The laws e)f Goel operate* not through a few thousand ye'ars, hut 
throughout e*ternity, and we (*annot always p(*ree‘ive the why or where- 
fore of what passes in our brief day. ^Cations and race's, like ineli\i- 
duals, have oaeli an especial ele'stiny : some are horn to rule, and 
others to he rnle*d. Anel sm-h has ever been the histeiry of mankind. 
*Xo two distinctly-marked rae'e'S can dwell together on equal teu’ms. 
Some races, moreover, a])t>oar de\stineel 1e) live anel prospe'r for a time, 
until tlie destroying rae'e* eoiiu's, whie'li is te> exte'rniinate' anel supplant 
them. Observe how the ahiirigines e)f America are fading away 
before the oxeitic rae'es of Enreipe*. 

Those gronjis eif race's here'toforo e'ompre'hende'd nnde'r the generic 
teu’in (Caucasian, have in all age's hen'ii the rulers; and it require's 
no prophe^t’s eye to see that tliew are* eh'stinenl eventually to eonqiu'r 
ami hold every foot of the3 ghihe* wlu're e*liinate does not inte'ipose an 
mipenetrahle harrier. hTo philanthro]>y, no le'gislation, no missionary 
laliors, can change this law: it is written in man's nature hy the 
hand of liis Creator. 

While the mind thus spennilatcs on the physical history e)f races and 
the more or less spe^ody extermination of somei of them, other preih- 
lems start up iu the distance, of which the seilutioii is far beyonel the 
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roach of human foresight. AVo have already hinted at the mj^stciious 
disappearance of many great races and nationg of antiquity. 

AVlien the inferior tn)es of mankind shall have fulfilled their des- 
tinies and passed away, and the superior, hceoming inteimingled m 
blood, hav^c wandcnHl from tluur ]U‘imitivc zoological pio\inces, anc 
overspread the world, what will be the iiltiinatc result ? IVIay not 
that Law of'iiaturo, wliieli so often forbids the commingling of species, 
complete its work of destruction, and at some future day lea\e tlnj 
fossil remains alone of man to tell the tale of his past existence upon 
earth ? 


CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON TYPES OF MANKIND. 

We propose to treat of Afankind, both zoologically and historically ; 
and, in order that we may be <*l(‘arly umhu’stood, it is expedient that 
we should define certain terms which will enter into frequent use as 
we proceed. 

T YPE. — The definition of IT. Cassini, given in Jourdan’s Diction- 
naire des Termed^ is adopted by us, as sulliciently precise : — 

“ Tifpical cliuracters are tho^e which belong; only to the majority of natural borlies com- 
prised in any group, or to tlioso which occiii)y tlic centre of this group, and in some sort 
serve as the (ifpe of it, but presenting exceptions wlien it approaches its extremities, on 
account of tlic relations and natural affinities which do not admit well-defined limits 
between species.” 

In s])(‘aking of Afankind, we regard as Tjjpes those primitive or 
original forms Avbich arc indcpeii(h‘nt of (.fiimatic or oilier Idiysical 
‘influences. All nuui arc more or less influenced liy oxtornal causes, 
but tlieso can never act witli sufileient force to transform one type 
into anotlnn’. 

SPECdKS. — The following definition, hy Pricliard, maybe received 
as one of the most lucid and eomjdeto : — ' » 

“ Tne meaning attached to the term .s/^mV.v, in natural history, is very definite and intel- 
ligible. It inc,lu«lcs onhi the tollowing conditions ; namely, arparate origin and dhtiiictncf^a 
oj lacc^ evinced hy a constinil transmission of some characteristic peculiarity of organizaaon. A 
race ot animals or of plants marked by any peculiar character which it has constantly dis- 
played, is termed a ‘species’; and two races arc considered specifically different, if they 
aie distinguished from each other by some charnctcristie which the one cannot bo supposed 
to ha^e ae.qmrcd, or the other to have lost, through any known operation of physical causes: 
for we ai e Iience led to conclude, that tribes thus distinguished have not descended from 
the same oiiginal stock. 
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This is the import of the word species^ as it has long been understood by writers on 
iiiferent departments of natural history. They agree essentially as to the sense which they 
ippropriate to this term, though they have expressed themselves differently, according as 
ilicy have blended more or less of hypothesis with their conceptions of its meaning.” 

“ VARIETIES,’* continues Prichard, ‘‘in natural history, are such diversities in indivi' 
Juals and their progeny as are observed to take place within the limits of species. 

“PERMANENT VARIETIES are those which, having once taken place, continue to be 
propagated in the breed in perpetuity. The fact of their origination rnusi he known by 
observation or inference^ since, the proof of this fact being defective, it is more philosophical 
to consider characters which are perpetually inherited as specific or original. The term per- 
manent variety would otherwise express the meaning which properly belongs to species. The 
properties of species are two: viz., original difference of characters, and i\\e perpetuity of 
their ti ans mission, of which only the latter can belong to permanent varietic.s. 

“ The instances are so many in which it is doubtful whether a particular tribe is to be 
considered as a distinct species, or only as a varict}' of some other tribe, that it has been 
found, by naturalists, convenient to have a designation applicable in either casc.”^ 

Dr. Morton dofines sfiecies simply to be “ a organic 

He clusses spticios, “ jU'(*or(lin£r to their disparity or affi- 
nity,” in the following provisional rnaniu^r : — 

“REMOTE SPECIES, of the same genus, are those among which hybrids are never 
produced. 

“ ALLIED SPEICIES produce, inter se, an infertile olTspring. 

“PROXIMATE SPECIES produce, with each other, a fertile offspring.” 

GROUP. — ITnder^his term we iiiehide all tho.se proximate races, 
or species, which resemhlo eaeh other most closely in type, find whose 
geographical distribution belongs to certain zoological provinces; for 
example, the aboriginal A7n('ric((7i, the Mongol., the Malay, the Negi'o, 
the Polynesian groups, and so forth. 

Tt will he seen, by comparison of mir definitions, that avo recognize 
no substantial difference between tbe terms types and species — perma- 
iionce ot'cliaractoristics belonging crpially to both. The horse, the ass, 
the zebra, and the qnagga, are distinct species and distinct types: and 
so with the Jew, the Teuton, tlu' Sclavonian, the Mongol, theu\iistra- 
lian, the coast JsVgro, the llotteiitot, &c. ; and no physical causes known 
to have existed during our geologi(*al ('poeh could have transformed 
one of those typos or species into jinother. A type, then, being a ])ristine 
or primordial form, all idea of common origin for any two is excluded, 
otherwise every landmark of natural hi.'^tory would he broken down. 

It has been sagaciously remarked by Dodichon : — 

“That when a people writes ii.s history, time, and often space, have placed them very 
far from their origin. It is then composed of «liverse elements, and its national traditions 
are altered : there happens to it that which occurs to tlie man who has arrive<l at adult 

— the remembrance of his early years ha.s seized upon his imagination more than upon 
his mind, and incites him to cast over his cnnllc a coloring, brilliant, but deceptive. Thus 
some pretend they are descended from Abraliam, others from tineas, some from Japhet, 
somo from stones thrown by Deucalion and Psyche : the greatest number from some god 
or demigod — Pluto, Hercules, Odin.” 25 
11 
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It inay then bo truly said, that we possess no data by which science 
can at all approximate to tlie e])och of man’s first appearance upon 
earth; for, as shown in our ehronoloi^ical essay, oven the Jewish 
history, whose fabulous chronoloiJcy perseverijigly lelied on by 

many, docis not reach hack to the early history of nations. It cannot 
now reasonably be doubted, that Itaypt and China, at least, existed 
as nations 3000 years helon^ f^irist; and there is monumental evidence 
of the simultaneous exisience of various iypes of Mankind quite a.s 
far ha(‘k. Inasmuch as these types arc more or less fertile mUr se, 
and as they have, for the last oOOO years, l)een subjected to successions 
of wars, mii^rations, ca])tivities, intermixtures, &c., it would be a vain 
task at the present day to attenqJ tlie unravelling of this tangled 
thread, and to make anything like a just (‘lassiliciition of types; or 
to d(‘t(‘rmine how many were ])rimilive, or which one of them has 
aris(‘n from inh'rmixture of types. This difficulty holds not alone 
with regard to mankind, hut also with resp(‘ct to dogs, horses, eattk^, 
slu'C]), and otlu'r domestic animals, as we shall take occasion to show. 
All that (‘thnogi'aphy can now ho])e to a(*cornplish is, to select some 
of the more prominent typi‘s, or ratlnu’ gi’oups of i)roxiinate tyi)i‘s, 
compare them with each othm*, and demonstrate that th(*y are, and 
have always Ix'C'U, distinct. 

A vulgar (‘ri’or has been sedulously iinprcssc^d upon the puhru; mind, 
of wlTuh it is very hard to divest it, viz., that all the rac(‘S of the globe 
set out originally from a single ])oint in Asia. Science now knows that 
no foundation in fact exists for such a conclusion. The embarrassment 
in tr(‘ating of types or ra(*es is constantly increased by false classili- 
cations imposc.-d upon us by ])r(judiced naturalists. It is argued, 
for exam])le, that all the ^longols, all the African Xegro(\s, all tin; 
American rndians, have luvn (hu’ived from one common Asiatic ])air 
or unique soun'C ; whereas, on tin; other hand, there is no evidemee 
that human beings w(‘re not sown bi'oadeast ov(U’ the whole fa('e ol 
the earth, like animals and j)lants: and we incline to the oj)inioii o(‘ 
M. Auassiz, that men were cix‘at(‘d in nations, and not in a single ]>air. 

Since the lime ot Jjinmeus, who iirst ]dac(‘d man at the head of* the 
Animal kingdom and. in the same series with monkeys, huukm’ous 
classifications of human races have been pro}a)sed ; and it may ho 
well to give a rapid sketch of a few of them, in order to sliow the 
difficulties which encom[)ass flic subject, and how hopelessly vague 
e\ery detinitive attempt of this kind must be, in the })resent state ot 
our knowledge. 

Bufion divides the human race into six varieties — viz.. Polar, 
Faijai, .iustial- Asiatic, European, JTegro, and American. 

IvANT divides man mUyfour vaiioties— White, Black, Cop]ier, and 
Olive. 
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Hunter, into seven varieties; Metzan, into two — ^Wliite and Black; 
VxREY, into three; Blumenbaoii, into jive — viz., Caucasian, Mongol, 
Malay, Negro, and American ; .Desmoulevs, into^ sixteen species ; Bory 
DE 8t. Vincent makes species, subdivided into races. 

Morton classifies man into twenty-two families; Pickertno, into 
eleven races ; Luke Burke, into sixty-three^ wliereof twenty-eight are 
distinct varieties of the intellectual^ and thirty-fiv^e of the physical races. 

Jacquinot''^^ divides mankind into three species of a yenus homo — 
viz., Caucasian^ Mongol^ and Negro. 

The Caucasian^ says dacquinot, is .the only species in which white 
races with rosy checks are found; hut it embraces besides sundry 
brunette, brown, and black races — not regarding color as a satisfac- 
tory test of race. The i>rincipal races which he includes under the 
(Jaiicasiau head are, the (iermanic, Celtic, Semitic, and Hindoo. The 
latter difier much in color, some Ixang black, ami otlua’s fair, com- 
prising all intennediate shades, and are pro])ably a mixture of difier- 
ent primitive stocks. 

Tho. Mongol species embraces thcAlongol, 8inic, Malay, Polynesian, 
and American. 

The AfY/re species eomjnvhends the Ethiopian, Ilothmtot, Oceanic- 
Negro, and Australian. The Ethiopian race comprises those Negroes 
inhabiting the greater })art of Africa, having black skins, woolly 
heads, &c. ; Ilottcntots and Buvshmen exhibiting liglit-brown com- 
plexions. 

This classification of M. Ja(*(piinot is su])ported by much ingenuity. 
'In many respects it is superior to others; and inasmuch as some 
classification, however defective, seems to bo indis[>ensal)le, his liiay 
be received, as simple and the h‘ast objectionable. Like all his pre- 
decessors, howcvcT, who have written on anthro})ology, he seems not 
to be versed in the moniiniental literature of Kgy}>t ; and, theri'fore, 
be classcvs together races which (although somewhat similar in type), 
having presented distinct physical characteristics for several thousand 
years, cannot be reganled as of one and the same species, any more 
than Ins Cau(*asians and Negroes. 

Though many other cdassitications might be added, the ahene 
suffice to testify how arbitrary all classifications inevitably' must be; 
because no reason has yet Inaui assigned why, if two original ]>aLrs 
of human beings be admitted, Ave should not accept an indelinito 
number; and, if Ave are to vieAv mankind as governed by the same 
laws that regulate the rest of the animal kingdom, this conclusion 

the most natural, no less than apparently most in acc'ordamaMvitli 
the general plan of the Creator. We have sliown that sundry grou])s 
of human beings, presenting general resemblances in physical char 
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iielers, are found in certain zoological provinces wliere evei^dliing 
conveys the idea of distinct centres of creation ; and hence, we may 
conclude that mankind only constitutes a link in Nature s great 
chain. 

Hut many of our readers will doubtless he startled at being told 
that Ethnology was no new science even before the time of Moses. 
It is clear, and positive, that at that early day (fourteen or fifteen 
centuries n. c.), the Egyptians not only recognized, and faithfully 
represented on their monuments, many distinct races, but that they 
possessed their own ethnographic systems, and already had classified 
humanity, as known to them, accordingly. They divided mankind 
into four species : viz., the Red, Black, White, and Yellow ; and, what 
is note-worthy, the same perjilexing diversity existed in each of their 
quadripartite divisions which still ])ervades our modern classifica- 
tions. Our divisions, such as the Caucasian^ Mongol, Negro, &c., eacli 
include many sub-t^es; and if ditlerent painters of the present day 
were called upon to select a pictorial ty])e to represent a man of these 
arbitrary divisions, they would doubtless select ditlerent human 
heads. Thus with the P^gyptians : although the Red, or Eg}7)tian, ty])e 
was represented witli considerable uniformity, the White, Yellow, 
and l)lack, are often depicted, in their hieroglyplied drawings, with 
ditlerent physiognomies; thus proving, that the same endless variety 
of races existed at that ancient day that we obseiwe in the same 
localities at the present hour. 8o far from there being a stronger 
similarity among the most ancitnit races, the dissimilarity actually 
augments as we ascend the stream of time; and this is naturally 
explained by the obvious fact that existing remains of primitive ty])es 
are l)eeoming more and more amalgamated every day. 

There are several similar tableaux on the monuments; but we shah 
select the celebrated scene from the tomb of Seti-Mknephtiia T. 
[generally called “Belzoni’s Tomb,” at Thebes], of the NlXtli 
dynasty, about the year IbOO c. c., wherein the god IIoRUS conducts 
sixteen personages, each of whom represent a distinct type of the 
human race as known to the Egyjdians ; and it will be seen that 
Egyptian ethnographers, like the Avriters of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, have described and classiiic^d solely those I’aees dwelling within 
the geographical limits knoAvn to them. We cannot noAV say exa('tly 
hoAv far the maximum geographical boundaries of the ancient Egyp- 
tians extended; tor their language, the names of places and names 
of races in Asia and Africa, have so changed with time that a margin 
ni^st be left to conjecture ; although much of our knowledge 
posl4iA"c, because the minimum extent of antique Egyptian geography 
IS determined. \ 



Ited. 


Yellow. 


Black. 


Wliito. 


The above figures, which may he soon, iu plates on a folio scale, 
in the groat works of Belzoni, Ohampollion, Koselliiii, Lepslus, and 
others, are copied, with corrections, from the smaller work of Cham- 
pollioii-Figeac.^ They disyday the Rot,, the Namu^ the Nahnu,, and 
the Tamhu^ as the hierogly[)hi(‘al inserijition terms them ; and al- 
though the effigies we resent are small, they yiortray a sjieeimen of 
each tyyie with sufficient accuracy to show tliat^ewr races were veiy 
iiiatinct 3300 yeai's ago. W e have here, yx>sitively, a s(‘ientitic quad- 
ripartite division of mankind into Red,, Yellow, Black, and White^ 
antedating Moses ; whereas, in the Xth chapter of Genesh, the s^Tn- 
holical division of ^‘Shem, ITam, and Japhkt,” is only tripartite — the 
Black heing entirely omitted, as proved in Faet II. of this' volume. 

The apy>ellative Rot"' a])plies exclusively to one ra(*e, viz., the 
Egyptian; hut the other designations may he vsomewhat generic, each 
covering certain grouyjs of races, as do our terms Caucasian, Mongol, 
&c. ; also including a considerable variety of tv]x^s hearing general 
resemblance to one another in each groiiyi, through shades of color, 
features, and other yieciiliai’ities, to bo discussed lioreafter.'^ 

EXPLANATION OF FIG. 1. 

A — ThiR figure, together with liis three fac-simile assoeiates, extant on the oripin.il 
painted relievo, is, then, typical of the Eifpptiaus; who are called in the hierogrlyphicR 
or Race; meaning the Human race, par excellence. Like nil other Eastern natiojiH 
3f antiquity — like the Jews, Hindoos, rhincso, and others — the Egyptians regarded 
themselves alone as the chosen people of God, and conteinptunnsly looked down n}>on otlier 
races, reputing such to be Gentiles or outside-barbarians. The above representation «>f the 
^^gyptian type is interesting, inasmuch as it is the work of an Epyptian artist, and must 
vherefore be regarded os the Egyptian ideal ropreseutution of their own type. Our con 
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elusion is much strenj^thenecl by the fact, that the same head is often repeated on different 
monuments. This and the other portraits of the Egyptian type to which we allude, were 
figured during the XVJlfth dyiia.sty of Hosellim; and possess, to Ethnologist.s, peculiar 
interest, from the fact of their vivid similitude to the oW Egyptian type, (subsequently resus- 
citated by Lepsius), on the earlier monuments of tlie IVth, Vtli, and Vlth dynasties ; at the 
same time that these particnlar effigies offer a marked dissimilarity to the Asiatico-Egyptian 
type, which becomes common on the later monuments of the XVIlth and subsequent 
dynasties; that is, from 1500 n. c. downwards. 

B This portrait is the representative of that Asiatic group of races, by ethnographers 

termed the Senndc. Tlie hieroglyphic legend over his head reads “Artww;” which, toge- 
tlier with “Aaniu,” was the generic term for ye//o//’-skinned races, lying, in that day, 
between the Isthmus of Suez and Tauric Assyria, Arabia and Chaldtea inclusive. 

C — Ncf/ro races are typified in this clas.^i, and they are designated, in the hieroglyphics, 
^^Nahsu” The portrait, in colour and oiilline, disidays, like hundreds of other Egyptian 
drawings, how well marked was tlie Negro type several generations anterior to Moses. Wo 
possess no actual portraits of Negroes, pictorially extant, earlier than the seventeenth cen- 
tury before (Christ ; but there is abundant proof of the existence of Negro races in tlie 
Xllth dynasty, 2)100 years prior to our era. Lepsius tells us that Afi'ican lantjuatjea ante- 
date even the epoch of Menes, b. o., 8803; and we may hence conclude tliat they w’^ere then 
spoken by Negroes, whose organic idioms hear no aHinity to Asiatic tongues. 

I) — The fourth division of the human family is ilesignated, in the hieroglyphics, by the 
name ^^Tamhn;'' which is likewise a generic term for those races of men by us now called 
Jupethic, including all the skinned families of Asia Minor, the Caucasian mountains, 
and “ Scythia” generally. 

But \vc shall return to this Egyptian classilieation in another 
chapter. Our object, * here, is siin])ly to establish tliat the an(*ieiit 
Egyptians liad attcunjited a systematic anthropology at least JiloOO 
years ago, and that th(;ir othnograj)hers were puzzled with the 
same diversity of types then, that, after this lapse of time, wc encounter 
in tlie same localities now. They of course elassitied solely the races 
ot men Muthiii the eirciimforence of tlicir own knowledge, ^vhicli 
eom[)rehended necessai'ily but a small portion of the earth’s surface. 
Ot their conteiiiporaries in (diiiia, Australia, Northern and Western 
Asia, Europe, and America, the JTiaraonic Egyptians knew nothing; 
he(*ausc all ot the latter types of men became known even to Europe 
only since tlie Christian era, most of them since 1400 A. D. 

e have asserted, that all classihcatioris of the races of men here- 
tofore proposed are entirely arbitrary; and tliat, unfortunately, no 
data yet exist by which these arrangements can he material ly ini- 
])roved. It is projier tliat we should submit our reasons for this 
assertion. The held we here enter upon is so wide as to embrace 
the whole ]ihysical history of mankind; hut, neither our limits nor 
plan permitting such a comprehensive range, w^e shall illustrate onr 
\icvvs by an examination ot one or two groups of races; premising 
the remark that, wdiatever may he true of one human division— call it 
Caucasian, Monpl, Negro, Indian, or other name— apidies with e(|nal 
f rce to all divisions. If we endeavor to treat of rnanldnd zoological lyi 
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vsre can but follow M. Agassiz, and map them olF into those great 
irroiips of proximate races appertaining to the zoological provin(*os 
into which the earth is naturally divided. We rniglit thus make 
some approach towards a classification upon scfientitic principles; 
but all attempts beyond this must bo wholly arbitrary. 

‘‘Unity 0/ ram” seems to be an idea introduced in comparatively 
modern times, and never to have been (iom^eivod by any primitive 
nation, such as Egypt or China. Xcithcr does the idea appear to liave 
occurred to the author of Genesis, Indeed, no importance could, in 
Mosaic days, attach to it, inasmuxdi as the ej^ly Hebrews have left no 
evidences of their belief in a future state, which is never d(K‘lai’ed in 
the rentateuch.^® This dogma of unity,” if not borrowed from the 
llabylonians during the captivity of the Israelites, or from vague 
rumors of Budhistic suavity in the sixth century b. c., may be an 
outgrowth of the charitable doctrine of the Essoues just as the 
present Socialist idea of the ‘‘solidarity of humanity” is a eonc(‘ption 
borrowed from St. Paul. 

The authors have now candidly stated their joint views, and will 
proceed to substantiate the facts, upon which these dodindions are 
based, in subserpient chapters; unbiassed, they trust, by precon- 
ceived hypotheses, as well as indifferent to other than scientific 
conclusions. 

With such slight modifications as flic progress of knowledge — 
especially in hieroglypbical, (Miiuuform, and Hebraieal discovery — 
|inay have superinduciid since the publication of his Crania JJ^^jjjiiptiaca^ 
in 1844 , they adopt the matured opinions of their lamented friend, 
Du. Samuel Geoikje Morton, as, above all otliers, tlie niost authorita- 
tive. In the course of this work, abundant extracts from ^lortoii's 
writings render unmistakeable the anthroi)ologit*al. i;esults to which 
he had himself attained; but tl)e authors refer the reader lairticu- 
larly to Chapter XL of the present volume, containing “ ^forton’s 
inedited manuscripts,” for the j)hilov'^ophi(*al and testamentaiT deci- 
*•10118 of the Founder of the American School of Elhnologv. 
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CHAPTER III. 


SPECIFIC TYPES — CAUCASIAN. 

What is meiint by the word “ Caucasian ? ” Almost eveiy Ethno- 
logist would give a dili‘#-ont reply. Commonly, it Las been received, 
since its adoption by Blumciibacb, as a sort of generic tonn which 
includes many varieties of races. By some writers, all these varieties 
arc reputed to bo the descendants of one species ; and the manifest 
diversity of typos is exi.lained by them through the operation of 
physical causes. By othoi's, the designations Caucasian, Mongol, 
Negro, &c., are employed simply for the convenience of gronphig 
eortaiu human varieties which more or loss resemble each other 
without paying due, if any regard, to specific characters. Under tlio 
bead Caxicasian are generally associated the Egyptians, the Berbers 
the Arabs, the Jews, the I’elasgians, the Hindoos, the Iberians, the 
Teutons, the Colts, the Selavouians : in short, all the so-cidlcd 
Soimtic and Indo-Germanic races are thrown together into the same 
group, and hence become arbitrarily reterred to a common ori-nn. 

JSTow, sue.h a sweeping classification as this might have been main- 
tained, with some degree of plausibility, a few years ago; when it was 
gravely asseverated that climate could transform on^ type into an- 
other: but masinueh as this argument, apart from new rebutting data, 
revealcd through the decyphering of the monuments of Egvpt and 
ot Assyria IS now abandoned by every well-educated natiiraii^t, (and, 

V e may add, enhghtoned theologian,) it is difficult to conceive how it 
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queiitly, that all the countries Wvn\o 
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ages presented types whicli were as essentially different then as they now 
exhibit. It is equally certain, that the Pharaonic Egyptians repudiated 
all idea of affinity to these coetaneous races ; and it would seem to 
follow, as a corollary, that the other parts of the world were contem- 
poraneously occupied by many aboriginal species. Ancient history 
nowhere acquaints us with habitable countries known to be uninha- 
bited, and the earliest discoverers always found now types in distant 
lands. Hence, nothing short of a miracle could have evolved all the 
multifarious Caucasian forms out of one primitive stock; because the 
Canaanites, the Arabs, the Tartars and Egyptians, were absolutely as 
distinct from eacWl^^ther in primeval times as they are now ; just as they 
all were then from co-existent Xegroes. Such a miracle, indeed, has 
been invented and dogmatically defended ; but it is a bare postulate, 
unsupported by the Hebrew Bible, and positively refuted by scientific 
facts. The Jewish chronology, (fabricated, as we shall render appa- 
nait, after the Christian era,) for the human family, since the Deluge, 
carries us back, according to Usher’s computation, only to the year 
2348 B. c. ; or, at fairthest, according to the Septuagint version (whose 
history we shall see is somewhat apocryphal), to 8246 B. c. ; but the 
monuments of Egypt remove every shadow of doubt, by estal)H6hing 
that not merely races but nations c»xistcd prior to either of those 
imaginary dates. If then the teachings of science be true, there must 
have been many centres of creation, even for Caucasian races, instead 
of one centre for all the types of humanity. 

The multiform races of Europe, with trilling exceptions, have been 
classed under the Caucasian head ; and it hiis been assumed for ages, 
that each of these races must liavo been derived from Asia. It is 
strange, moreover, that naturalists sliould liave spent their time in 
studying remote, barbarous and obs(*ure tribovs, wliile they have ])assed 
in silence over the historical races, lying close at hand : nevertheless, 
wo think this branch of our subject may be readily elucidated by 
analyzing those types of mankind wliich surround us. 

It is to M. Thierry and M. Edwards, tlie one honoraldy known as 
an historian and the other as a naturalist, that we are indebted for the 
first philosophical attempt to break in ui)on this settled routine. They 
have penetrated directly into the heart of Europe, and by a masterly 
examination of the history and physical characteristics of long-known 
races, have endeavored to trace them back to their eevoral primitive 
sources. 

Ancient Qaul is the chosen field of their investigations ; and, 
although we admit that, from the very nature of the ease, it is iinpos- 
•^d^ie at this lata day to arrive at definite results, yet their facts are so 
lairly posited, and their deductions so interesting, as to command 
12 
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attention ; no less than to induce the belief that tlieir plan, if persevered 
in, niaj lend most efficient aid in classitying the races of men. They 
have at least shown, conclusively, that very opposite types have dwelt 
together in Europe for more than two thousand years ; that time and 
identical physical causes have not yet obliterated or blended them ; 
and that, while nations may become expunged, there is every reason 
to believe that primitive diversiti('s are rarely, if ever, wholly effaced. 

Inasmuch as the labors of these gentlemen stand unparalleled, and 
possess very important bearings upon (Certain opinions long held by 
ourselves, and which we arc about to develop, no apology need bo 
offered for the following extended resume of their combined labors. 

CvESAR begins his conimentaries with — 

“All Csiul is (iiviilod into throe parts, of wliicli one is inlnihited by the Belgians^ another 
by the Aquifaintma, and the third by those who, in their own language, call themselves 
Colts, and who in our tongue arc called Calls {Calli). These people differ among thera- 
Bclvcs by their language, their manners and their laws.”-^t 

To these tlirec divisions, taken in mass, he ai)plies the collective 
denomination of Gallic coiTt‘s])onding to the French term Gaulois. 

Straro eonlirnis this at^eount, and adds that the Aquitanians differ 
from the Celts, or Gallic and from the Jk‘lgians, not only in language 
and institutions, hut also in eon form at ion of body; and that they 
resemhle miicli more Iberians ; wliilo he regards the Celts and the 

lk‘lgiaus as of the same national type, althougli speaking different 
dialects. There are, however, valid reasons for doubting the lattei 
oj)inion. 

From tlieir physical character and language, Strabo considers the 
Aquitanians, as well as. the Ligurians, who occupied a part of the 
coast of France, to be a branch of the Iberians,'*'^ the ancient people 
of Spain. These or ‘‘peo])le beyond,'' seem to have been trans- 

planted, from time immemorial, on the soil of France, and arc still 
beheld, distinct from all other men, in the modern Basqxies, 

In conseipiencc of their position on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
the Ligurians hecaime known to ancient navigators before the other 
populations of Gaul. Greek liistorians and geographers speak of 
them in very early times. They figure among the barbarous allies 
of the Carthaginians, as far ha(^k as 480 B. c. Thierry adoiits, 
euforeiug by many proofs, tlie ojiinioa tliat tlie Aquitanians aiul 
Ijigiirians were both of the Iberian stock, and also tliat they were 
alien to the Gallic family, properly speaking.'^ 

ihese races disposed of, Tliierry says (liat the Celts, or Galli, and the 
Belgians remain to he examined; and he views them as two branches 
of the same ethnic trunk: — 

“Two fractions of the same family, isolated during many ages, (feveloped separately, 
and become, by means of their long separation, distinct races. The Galls, or Celts, were 
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the most ancient inhabitants of the country, and it is from tiicm that it derives its name : 
and an idea of their antiquity may be obtained from the statenjcnt that * the Veits subju- 
gated Spain in the sixteenth century n. c. The Glalls made a descent on Italy, under the 
name of Ombree^ about two centuries after; and the Homan antiquaries designate these 
ancestors of the Ombrians by the name of Old Calh.^ ... In short, we should consume 
TOUch time, were wo to cite all the autlioritics at command, to prove that the Galls were 
the most ancieut population. On the contrary, the word Ikhjians is comparatively modern: 
it is found, for the first time, in CiESAU ; and they are recognized imder the name of 67m- 
briiins-, in n. c.” 

It seems tolerably well cstablislicd, tliat tlic Belgians invaded Gaul 
oil their first advent from the Xorth, and that the Celts were driven 
before them. The Belgians settled in the noiih of Gaul and in Italy, 
where they were not only located liy ancient historians, hut where, 
according to Thierry and Edwards, they are still resident. The Celts, 
roiih'd, and impelled to the South and East, took refuge in mountains, 
peninsulas, and islands — historical facts also elucidated by De 
IblOTUNNE.'^^ 

M. Thierry lias sliowm that tlic Armoricans and the Belgians are 
ail identical people, and that the Welsh of Great Britain are also 
derived from tlie same stock. Brichard, it is true, does not concur 
ill this opinion ; but Tliierry, so far as we can perceive, is thoroughly 
sustained in liis views by Erench, German, ami other continental 
writers. lie places the entrance into Gaul of the coiKjuering Bel- 
gians l)etw(?cii the years and n. c. The Armoricans apper- 
tained to the same stock, hut their estahlislinient in Gaul was still 
more ancient. 

The Cells, or Galls proper, ac(*ording to Thierry as w^dl as to 
ancient historians, were already inhabitants of Gaul about loOO b. c., 
or previously to the time of ^Mose.s. They then i‘.\istcd as a nation, 
warring with other races around them; nor can a conjecture Ix' lormed 
as to the niimhor of centuries, anterior to this date, during w hich they 
lia<1 oc(jupied that territory. 

The Pre-Celtic researches of Wilson, among tlie peat-hogs of 
the British Isles, Inive carried the existence of man in England and 
Scotland back to ages immensely remote ; at tlic same time that those 
of Boucher de Perthes, amid tlie alluvial stratifications of the river 
indicate a still more ancient epoch for the cinerary urns, 
bones, and instruments, of a jirimordial peotile in France; wdio, if 
ii;col()gical observations lie correct, are yet posterior to the silex- 
evidences of human entity on the same spots before the diluvial 
irilt.” These facts correspond wnth tlic exhumations of Retzius, in 
Scandinavia,^ and the human vestiges discovered in European caves.^ 
leaving such points to another so(*tion (ably handled by our 
^iolleaguc, Dr. Usher,) it remains now for ns to ask, who wore tlie 
^elymin ? M Thierry show^s, from an elaborate historical investiga- 
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tion, that the Cimhri^ who played so important a part in the history 
of early Europe, were of the same race as the Belgians ; and that old 
writers, coeval with the time of Alexander, or fourth century b. c., 
place this race on the l^orthcrn Ocean, in Jutland. Between the 
years 118 and 101 b. c., the Cimbri were set in motion, and eventually 
devastated Gaul, Spain, and Italy. It is a striking fact, that, in this 
invasion, when they reached ]S\)rthern Gaul, wdiere the Belgians were 
already seated, the latter immediately joined them, as allies, against 
the Colts; and it seems to he clearly proven that the Cimbri and 
the Belgians spoke dialects of the same language. 

This Cimmerian race was diffusely s(;attered through the north of 
Europe, and even into Asia Minor, at an early period*. 

“ Down to the scventli century before our era, the history of the Cimbri near tlie Euxinc 
remains enveloped in the fabulous obscurity of Ionian traditions ; it does not commence 
with any certainty before the year G31 b. g. This epoch was fruitful in disturbances in the 
west of Asia and east of Europe.” 


About this time,. it is to he inft‘rred from Herodotus, the Genesiacal 
GoMRi, G'omeriansy or Kymri^ abandoned the Tauric Chersonesus, and 
marched westward.-’^ 


We })r(‘tond not to afford a complete analysis of M. Thierry’s able 
work. He has tracked ont, with vast research, the settlements and 
subsequent history of the various Caucasian races of ancient GanI; 
and to him we refer the r(‘ader for corrolioration of the finds we are 
succinctly skcteliing. The veBume at the end of his Introduction 
explains his general conclusions. He considers the following })oints 
to be unaninionsly demonstrated l)y authorities : 


“Two frreat human familiea furnished to Caul its ancient inhabitants : viz., the Iherian 
and the (ialLic {Oaulohe.i) families. The Aquitaiiians and Idjrurians appertained to the 
Ibei'ian family. The Gallic family occupied, out of Gaul, the British Isles. It was divided 
into two branches or races, presenting, under a common type, essential differences o/ lan- 
guage, manners, and institutions, ami forming two individualities widely separated.” 

M. Thierry, notwithstanding, asstuts that the Cimbri tind Celts 


were branches of the same family; hut this we doubt. Thv.y were 
both fair, and strikingly contrasted with tlio dark-skinned, black- 
haiied, and hlack-tyod Iberians: M. Edwards, however, proves tliat 
theii pli}bical characters were exceedingly different. A"o jiroof can 
be addiuicd ot their common origin, beyond some affinity between 
tlieii languages . aigumcnts that we shall show to be no longer satis- 
factory evidence of aboriginal consanguinity, 

“The first branch had preceded, in Gaul and the neighboring Archipelago, the dawn 
of history Ihe ancients considered them as autochthones. From Gaul they extended to 
pain, t.i y, and Illj^ria. Iheir generic name was 6V^>/, or rather a word which the Romans 
render^^^ Gallw, and the Greeks by Gala, and Galatcs. The latter had improperly attri- 
'Icnon.ination of Celt, which properly belonRcd only to IM 
.onthern tnbes. The second branch, colonized in the west of Jiurope since historic times. 
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was represented in Gaul by the Armoricans and BelgianSy^and by their descendants in the 
British Isles. Armorican was a local designation ; Belgian^ the name of a belligerent con- 
federation ; Cimbriy the name of a race. The relative position of the two Gallic branches 
was as follows: the Cimbrian branch occupied the north and wjest of Gaul — the east and 
south of Britain ; the Celtic branch, on the contrary, the east and south of Gaul, and the 
west and north of the British Isles.” 

It becomes apparent, then, from the facts detailed, and which no 
historian will question, that the territory of ancient Gaul was occupied, 
some 1500 years b. c., by at least ttvo distinctly-marked Caucasian 
prices — the Celts and the Iberians: the one fair-skinned and light- 
haired ; the other a dark race ; and each speaking a language })earing 
no affinity to that of the other — predsely, for instance, as the Enskal- 
(liine of the present Basques is unintelligible to Gaelic tribes of Lower 
Brittany. But history justifies us in going beyond this dual division. 
Each type was doubtless a generic one, including many subordinate 
types. There are no data* to warrant the conclusion that either of these 
stocks was an ethnic unit. It will be made to ajipear, when we come 
to the monuments of Egypt, that various Caucasian types existed in 
Egypt and Asia 2000 yi'ars before the most ancient Celtic history 
liegins ; and the same diversity of races, without question, prevailed 
simultaneously in Europe. 

Let us inquire whether some positive information cannot be obtained 
with regard to the typos of primitive European races. The work of 
Edwards, to which we have already alluded,*” stands in many respects 
unrivalled. The high reputation of its author as a naturalist guaran- 
tees his scientitic competency ; and he has directed his attention into 
an unexplored channel. After perusing Thierry’s Ilistoire des Gaulois, 
of which we have just spoken, ^r. Edwards made a tour of France, 
Belgium and Switzerland (/. e, ancient Gaul), and Italy, engaged in care- 
ful study of the present diversitied races, in connection with theii 
ancient settlements; and ho asserts that now, at the end of 2000 years, 
the types of the Belgians (Ciinbri), the Galls or Celts, the Iberians or 
Aquitanians, and the Ligurians, are still distinctly traceable among 
their living descendants, in the very localities where history at its 
earliest dawn descries these families. 

Gaul has been the receptacle of other races than those named, but 
these were comparatively small in popular multitude ; and although 
a great variety of types is now visible, yet Edwards contends 
that such exotic constituents of later times form but trivial exceptions, 
and that three major types stand out in bold relief. 

Edwards upholds sundry physiological laws to account for this pre- 
servation of types ; and a few shall be noticed incidentally, as we go 
He lays down a fundamental proposition, the importance of which 
will be at once recognized : — 
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** Where there is no natural repugnance to each other, and races meet and mix on equal 
terms, the relative number of the two races influences greatly the result : the type of the 
lesser number may disappear entire^. I’ake, for example, a thousand white tamilies and 
one hundred black ones, and place tliem together on an island. The result would be, that 
the bl^ick type would after awhile disn]>pear, although there is reason to believe that traces 
of it would ‘ crop out’ occasionally iluviiig a very long time. Where two fair-skinned races 
are brought into contact, the extermination of one would probably sooner be effected ; 
nevertheless, even here, it is impossible to destroy the germ entirely. The Jews form a 
convincing illustration of the influence of the larger over the smaller number. This, from 
the time of Abraham to the present, has been a more or less adulterated race ; yet its typo 
has boon prodominant, is preserved, ami is likely to be for ages to come, feuch a law is 
well illustrated in the lower animals. Cross two domestic animals of different races ; take 
the offspring, and cross it with one of the parent stocks; continue tliis process for a few 
generations, and the one hecornos swallowe<l up in the other. 

“Even whore two races meet in equal numbers, which is an extreme supposition, in order 
to m'ake a uniform type they would have to pair off uniformly, one race with another, an<l 
not each race to intermarry among themselves. This equilibrium could not be maintained ; 
and without it, each race would ])reserve its own type. 

“ There is another tendency in nature, that interests us here particularity, and which has 
been curiously and ingeniously illustrated by M. CobKlon, of Geneva. He bred a great 
many u'hite and grajf mice, on wdiich he made experiments by crossing constantly a white 
with a gray one. The product invarialdy W'as a white or a gray mousse, with the eharactera 
of the pure race: ‘point de metis, point de begarriire, rien d’intermt‘diere, enflii le type 
parfait de Tunc on dc Tantre variete. Cc cas est cxtreUie, a la veritti ; niais le ]»rt^cedent 
ne Vest point moiiis ; ainsi les deux precedes s(»nt dans la nature: aucun ne regne exelu- 
Biveruent.’ ” 

The habit of reflecting on tlu' relations in which primitive races 
are found, indii(*cs ns to con.sidcr the following as the conditions 
which may make one or the ofhor of those effects preponderate. 
Wliere raeos differ considerably, which animals do wheiu'ver they 
are of different sjiccics, (like, for e.\am])le, the horse and tlic ass, 
the dog and the wolf or fox,) tlieir pi*odu(‘t is constantly ht/hrid. 
If, on tlie otlier hand, tliey an* very proximate, [trv.s voisina^^ says 
Edwards, ) they may not give birth to mixtures l)ut repro- 

duce pure or pritnitive types. 

On examining facts closely, the greatest conformity is eneouiitert‘d 
precisely wliere we i)ereeive, at first glance, tlie strongest contrast. 
In the crossing of ividedtj dlffi rcnt i*a(*es, tlie liylirid jiresents a type 
diverse from that of the mother; notwitlistanding certain eonfoi’mitic'^. 
So also when twoj>mronr/f«? races roprodiiee the one and the otlier])rimi- 
tive typo, the mother gives birth to a lieing wliieh diflbrs from h(*rselt. 
Behold here an uniformity offsets; hut remark likewise, tliat in this 
last crossing, the mother yiroduei^s a being more like lierself than in 
the former case. She di‘parts tlien less from the general tendency 
of itatiire, wdiich is the propagation of tlie same typos. 

“In the higher order of aniinuls, the twf) sexe.s concur in the formation of two indivi- 
dunls which represent them ; thus the mother gives birth sometimes to one made in her own 
image at others to one after the image of the father. Here she jliroduces two very distinct 
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types, notwithstanding their relations, and to such a point that the male and female of the 
game species often differ more between themselves, than one or the other differs from indi- 
viduals of the same sex, in‘ proximate species. Tl^s is so true, that the male and its 
female, among animals whose habits there has been no opportunity of examining, have 
frcqtiently been classified ns distinct species ; insects and birds especially have furnished 
numerous examples. 

“It is manifest that the observations of M. Coladon belong to this order of facts, consi- 
dered in their general bearing; as the mother produces two types, of which one repre- 
sents that of her own race, and the other the physical characters of the race of the father. 
Other examples of the same kind might be presented, but this is sufficiently striking. 

“ The most important consideration is, that the same phenomena are seen in the human 
races, and, further, in the same conditions indicated. Those human races which differ most 
produce constantly hybrids (7n^(is). ft is thus that a mulatto always results from the 
mixture of white and black races. The other fact, of the reju oduction of two primitive 
types, when the parents are of two proximate {vomnes) varieties, is less notorious, but is 
not on that account, the less true. The fact is oonmion among European nations. We 
have had frequent occasions to notice it. The phenomenon is not constant — hut what of 
that? Cr<issing sometimes produces fusion, sometimes tlic sejairation of tyjjcs ; whence 
we arrive at this fundamental conclusion : that people appertaining to varieties of <liff‘erent, 
but proximate races, in vain unite, in the hypothetical juanner we liave described above; 
a portion of the new generations will preserve the primitive types.” 

Those focts arc no h‘ss true tlian curious; and every American, 
os])ocial]y, lias the means at hand for verifying them. When a white 
man and a negress marry, the prodiud is a mulatto or intermediate 
type. AVhcu a white man and white woman marry, the one having 
dark hair, eyes and oomploxion, with one cast of fcatun^s, and the 
otlior light hair and eyes, and fair complexion, with difierent features, 
some of the cliildreii will generally resemlde one parent, some the 
other; while others may pr(‘scnt a mixed typo, heing a rej)roduction 
of the likeness of an anet'stor (generally forgotten) of either parent. 

Ev(‘ry race, at the present time, is more or less mixed. A nation, 
that is, a numerous po])ula.tiou, may he disposst'ssed of, and displaced 
from, a largo extent of its territory; luit this is extremely rare — 
savages ahmo furnishing almost all such exam}>les. In America, 
witness the Indians driven hefore the Avhitcs, without leaving a tra(*e 
hehind tliem. There is a fixed incompatibility between civilized and 
savage man; they cannot dwell together. On the Old Continent, it 
is not now a question of savages; seienee has therii to deal at most with 
barbarians; that is, peojilo possessing the eommeneements of civili- 
zation. Otlierwise, it would 1>e neither the interest ot* eompierors to 
drive them all off, nor is it their inclination to abandon their nati\e 
soil; of which history affords abundant proof. j\Iythology, fable, and 
Utopian philanthropy, have traced imaginary pictures; but liistory 
nowhere shows us a people who, first discovered in the savage state, 
afterw^ards invented a civilization, or learned the arts of their dis- 
coverers. The monuments of Egypt prove, that Negro races have 
not, during 4000 years at least, been able to make one solitary step, in 
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> l>regrO“land, from their savage state ; the modern experience of the 
United States and the WestJLiidies confirms the teachings of monu- 
ments and of history ; and our remarks on Crania^ hereinafter, 
seem to render fugacious all probability of a brighter future for these 
organically-inferior types, however sad the thought may be. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the principal physical 
characters ot a people may be preserved throughout a long series of 
ages, in a great part of the population, despite of climate, mixture of 
races, invasion of foreigners, progress of civilization, or other known 
infiuences ; and that a type can long outlive its language^ history^ reli~ 
gion, customs, and recollections. The accession of new people multi- 
plies races, but it does not confound them: their numbers are in- 
creased by those which the intruders introduce, and also by those 
which tluy create by commingling; but all these incidents, neverthe- 
less, still leave the old type in existence. 

In tracing, at this late day, ancient types of men, we shall, of ne- 
cessity, meet chiefly with those of great and powerful nations, that have 
been able to maintain themselves more or less inviolate, through a 
thousand difficulties, by their Ibrce or knowledge. Small and feeble 
fractions of humanity have generally been swallowed up and oblite- 
rated, like the Guanches of the (hinary Isles. The world now advances 
in civilization more rapidly than in former times, and mainly for the 
substantial reason that the higher types of mankind have so increased 
ill power that they can no longer be molested by the inferior; nor, 
arguing from the past and present, can we doubt that a time must 
come, when the very memory of the latter will survive solely on the 
f)ago of history. The days of the aborigines of America arc nuni- 
berod; no victorious Tartar-hordes will ever set foot again on Ilui’O- 
pean soil ; and the white races, or lapetidse, have commenced the 
career ot Oriental conquest, and already “dwell in the tents of Shorn.” 

Examinations of Itoman history throw important light on this 
subject. The Empire was crushed l^y successive hordes of barbarians ; 
but still their numbers, compared to the population of Italy, have been 
much overrated. The human waves of Visigoths, Vandals, IlunH, 
Ilerules, Ostrogoths, Lombards, and Kormans, rolled successively into 
* Italy ; and yet, it may be asked, wdiat vestiges remain, in Italy its(‘lf, 
ot these barbarian surges? Tlie first three passed over it like 
tornados. The two next, within a short time, had to contend with the 
(TOths, and were expelled from the country; and of the whole cok- 
glomerate mass but small fragments ’were left, too insiginficant inatC' 
rially to influence the native Italic types. The Lombards, on the 
contrary, remained, and have implanted their name on a portion of 
Italy. I he hTormans were numerically but a handful. Gaul changed 
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its government and name under the Franks ; however, the army ot 
Clovis was small; while William the Conqueror subjugated England 
with 00,000 men : but, as if to illustrate our axioms of the indelibility 
of typo and the vigor of the white race, not a head in Christendom 
that, legitimately, wears a crown — not an individual breathes in whose 
veins flows blood acknowledged to be “royal,” but traces his or her 
genealogy to this Norman colossus, William the Conqueror ! 

Such are some of the great conquests of European antiquity that 
have considerably alfe.cted the condition of men and things, but 
which, notwithstanding, have not produced much alteration in the 
type of the conquered people. Some mixture of types is still seen — 
here and there the alien races “crop out,” but the indigenous thou- 
sands have swallowed up the exotic hundreds. 

Conquests are often merely political, resulting in territorial annexa- 
tion or in tributary accessions, where little or no mingling of races 
takes place. Other examples there are, where the conquerors continue 
to pour into a country from time to time, and thereby greatly influence 
native types. It is thus that the Saxons, taking possession of Eng- 
land, have peri:>etuated their rac^e : but it is ever the higher type that 
in the end predominates. • 

“ The ignorant Turk, you say, subjected without difficulty the intellectual and lettered 
Greeks; the ferocious Tartar handcuffed the polished and learned Chinese ; the violent 
Mongol bent under his scimetar the head of the stinlious nrahmaii ; the Vandal, finally, 
ravaged Rome and Italy, then the centre (Tf European civilization. Take care not to accuse 
the scicnce.s of a humiliation entirely due to despotism, which alone degrades and debases 
human hearts. Certainly, no one exposes his life to defend a government he abhors and 
despises. * * * Perhaps a new vainpiisber may be more generous; he cannot, at any rate, 
display himself more atrocious and more cruel than those monsters, in their infamies.” ^3 ^ 

Creative laws, as we have said, work by myriads of ages. Six cen- 
turies have not elapsed since Turks^ Tartars^ and M^ngoh^ apjicared 
in Europe. The Vandal had already disappeared. At every point 
of the European contiiiciit, the remnants ot those Central-Asiatici 
bVarms are melting away before the higher (•kuieasian types, wher- 
evercomplete subserviency to the lattordoos not suspend the extermina- 
tion of the former. Were it not that polities are eschewed in the ])r('sent 
volume, events of the past five years might fc?npply signal examjiles. 

In characterizing types, M. Edwards justly regards form and size 
of the head, and the traits of the face, as most impoiTant : all other 
criteria are delusive and changeable; sncli as hair, eoin])lexion, 
stature, &c., though not to be neglected. Even these are less mutable, 
wo think, than M. Edwards supposes. There are many examples of 
oompicxion and hair resisting climates for centuries, without the 
slightest alteration ; and, in fact, we know of no authentic instance 
where a radical change of complexion or hair has been produced. “ 
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■ Wo have mentioned that, in order to put the question to a piactical 
test, M. Edwards made a journey through France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. In passing through Florence, ho took occasion tc 
visit the Ducal gallery, to study the ancient Roman type. He selected, 
in preference, the busts of the early Roman emperors, because thoj 
were descendants of ancient families. They, too, are so alike, and 
withal so remarkable, that they cannot be mistaken. Augustus, 
Tiberius, Germaniciis, Claudius, Nero, Titus, &e., exemplify this 
tjq)o in Florentine (•ollcctions. The following is his description : — 

** The vertical diameter of the head is short, and, corivsequcntly, the face broad. As the 
summit of the cranium is flattened, and the inferior margin of the jaw-bone almost hori- 
zontal, the contour of the hcatl, viewed in front, approaclies a square. The lateral parts, 
above the cars, are protuberant; the forehead low; the nose truly aquiline, that is to say, 
the curve commences near the top and ends before it reaches the point, so that the base is 
horizontal ; the chin is round, and the stature sTiort.” [A sailor came to my office, a fc^\ 
months ago, to have a dislocated arm set. When stripped and standing before me, he pre- 
sented tills type so perfectly, and conibined with such extraordinary development of bone 
and muscle, that there occurred to my mind at once the beau-ideal of a Koman soldier. 
Though the man had been an American sailor for twenty years, and spoke English with- 
out foreign accent, I could not help asking where he was born. He replied in a deep strong 
voice, “ In Home, sir! ” — J. C. N.] 

This is the ell araetori Stic t^ic of a Roman ; but we CJinnot exjXMd 
now to moot with alisolute iinifonnity in any race, however seeinin<»’ly 
pure. iSu(*h a typo M. Edwards tV)nnd to pro(4<^minato in Romo and 
certain parts of Jtaly at the jiresont day. It is the original typo of 
tlio country, whicli has swallowed up all intruders, has remaiiu'd 
unchanged tor 2000 years, and probably existed there from the 
epotdi of creation. 

TJie Etruscans present an extraordinary historical enigma. Science 
knows not whence they came, nor whence their institutions, arts, or 
language — wli^ithcr, indeed, they wore indigenous to the Italian soil, 
or stranger^. We can trace their civilization far beyond , that of 

Rome — more than 1000 yeans b. c.. C'ita- 
tions from Etruscan arch ecologists, to Ihis 
effect, are given further .on. Some of their 
descendants now resemble Romans, but 
tl le y presen t a m i xod type . Th e w e ll-k n own 
head of Dante atfords an illustration, ]) 0 Cii- 
liar, and strikingly typical ; for it is long 
and narrow, with a high and developed toi c- 

hcad, nose longand curved, with sharp point 

and elevated wings. [IJere is the portrait 
in question, to afford an idea of its stylo; 
which, however, reejuires to be studied upon 
designs o4‘ a larger scale.] M. Edwards wns 


Fio. 2. 



Dantb.« 
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struck by the great frequency of this type in Tuscany (ancient Etrii- 
ylix), anfong the peasantry ; in the statues and busts of the Medici 
faiailv; and also amid the illustrious men of the Kepublic of Flor- 
ence, in their effigies and bas-reliefs. This type is well marked since 
the time of Dante, as doubtless long before. It extends to Venice, 
and is visible over a large extent of country. In the Ducal pala(?e, 
M. Edwards had occasion to observe that it is common among the 
Doges. The tjq )0 became more predominant as he approached Milan; 
hence he traced it through a great part of France, and through the 
settlements' of the ancient Oymbri orBelgm, who, Thierry ha.s shown, 
ocenpiod Cis-Alpine and Trans-Al[)ine Gaul. The physical charac- 
teristics of the present population, therefore, correspond exactly with 
the historical colonies; showing that the ancient t^\ 7 )e of this wide- 
spread people, the Cymhri^ has been preserved for more than 2000 
years. 

After visiting and analyzing thoroughly the population and histoiy 
of Italy, M. Edwards next in\;ostigated Gaul, ])assing by the southern 
•and western part, where Thierry places the Basques or ancient Ligu- 
rians. In the other parts of France, as we have seen, there existed, 
at a remote epoch, two groat families, ditiering in language, habits 
and social state; and these two formed the bulk of the ancient popula- 
tion. Examination ascertains that two domimuit types even yet prevail 
thi’oughout the kingdom, too saliently niarked and distinct from eadi 
other to be confounded. There have been many conquests and com- 
minglings of races; but inasmuch as the greater number has swal- 
lowed up the lesser, no very obvious impression Inis been prodiUHal 
by these causes. Of the two families, the Galls, or Celts, and ihe^ 
Cyndjri, or Belgie, the forni(‘r should be the most numerous, because 
they are the most ancient, and had covered the whole country before 
the entrance of the latter: in conseqiu^icc, we find that the type vutli 
round heads and straight nosOs, that of the Galls, has prevailed over 
that of the Cymbri. 

Oriental Gaul was occupied by the Galli proper of Cicsar, whom 
Thierry denominates Galls,” Northern Gaul, including the Bclgiea 
and Armorica of Cicsar, on the other hand, was occupied by the 
Oymbri. The population of Eastern Gaul — the Gauls proper — 
ai'cqrding to the historical facts, ought to be the least mixed, because 
the Belgge never penetrated among them by force of arms, but look 
quiet possession of their outskirts, along the northern parts of the 
country. 

‘In traversing the part of France winch corresponds to Oriental Gaul, from north to 
south, viz. : Burgundy, Lyons, Dauphiny, and Savoy, I have distinguished (saj’s M. Ed 
^ards,) that type, so well marked, to which we have given the name of Galls.** 
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He thna describes the type of the Gall: 

“ The head is so round as to approach the spherical form ; the forehead is moderate 
slightly protuberant, and receding towards the temples ; eyes large and open ; the ||^ose 
from the depression at its commencement to its termination, almost straight — tliat is t< 
say, witlibut any marked curve ; its extremity is rounded, as well as the chin ; the statun 
me<]ium. It will be seen tliat the features are perfectly in harmony with the form of thi 
head.” 

Ill tlie northern part of Gaiil, the principal seat of the Belgae, yoi 
again encounter the same striking coincidence. 

“In a previous journey 1 traversed a great part of the coast of Gallia Belgica of Coesar 
from the mouth of the Somme to that of the Seine. It was here that I distinguished, fo 
the first time, the assemblage of traits which constitutes the other type, and often to sucl 
an exaggerated degree that I was very forcibly struck ; the long head, the broad, high fore 
head ; the curved nose, with the point below and wdngs tucked up ; the chin boldly de 
vcloped; and the stature tall.” 

M. Edw.a.rds lias pursued this type in its various settlements, witl 
numerous and valiiahlo scientific results. He concludes a division. ol 
his subject with the following strong language : 

“ Without the preceding discussions, and the facts we have just unravelled, how couli 
we recognize the Gaulois in the north of Italy, among tlie Sicules, the Ligurcs, the Elrua- 
cam, the Venetes, the Homans, the Goths, tlie Lombards? But >ve possess the thread t( 
guide us. First, whatever may Imvc been the anterior state, it is certain, from your re- 
searches (M. Thierry’s), and the unanimous accord of all historians, that the Peuples Gau/m 
have predominated in the north of Italy, between the Alps and Apennines. We find them 
established there in a permanent mamier, according to thdiv first lights of history. The 
most authentic testimony represents them with all the characters of a great nation, from thi^ 
remote period down to a very advanced point of Roman liistory. Here i.s all I dcman.l, 

I have no need to occupy myself with other people who have mingled with them since; tc 
discuss their relative numbers— the nature of their language— the duration of their esiab- 
ILshment. It is suflicient for me to know that the (tailois have existed in great numbers. 

I know the features of their compatriots in Trans- Alpine Gaul. I find them again in Cis- 
Alpine Gaul.” • 

It lias often struck us, that, oven iu the heterogeneous population 
of our United btates, we eoiilt^ trace these European ancient races. 
The tall tigure and aquiline nose of the Cymhrian are generally seen 
together; while. the traits of the Gaul are more frequently accompa- 
nied hy short stature. 

The Celts and Cynibri have spread themselves extensively throiii,di 
Eastern Europe, beyond the limits of Gaul and Italy: but, for our 
o1)iects their pursuit being iiTelcvant, we resume the explorations of 
M. Edwards ; who, after liis survey of Western, takes a glance at 
several other races of Eastern Europe, although he does not claim to 
have analyzed these with the same rigorous detail as tlioso of Gaul. 

The Sclavonie type, another of the tliousand-and-one Caucasians 
whose types stretch beyond the reach of history; is thus deserihed by 
our observant ethnologist ; and it scorns to be just as distinct and 

sharply marked over half of Europe, as that of the Jews everywhere: 
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<* The contour of the head, viewed in front, approachts nearly to a square ; the height 
surpasses a little the breadth ; the summit is sensibly flattened ; and the direction of the 
jaw is horizontal. The length of the nose is less than the distance from its base to the 
chin; it is almost straight from the depression at its root, that is to say, without decided 
ciirvation ; but, if appreciable, it is slightly concave, so that the end has a tendency to turn 
up • the inferior part is rather large, and the extremity rounded. The eyes, rather deep- 
set are perfectly on the same line ; and when they have any particular character, they are 
smaller than the proportion of the head would seem to indicate. The eyebrows are thin, 
and very near the eyes, particularly at the internal angle ; and from this point, are often 
directed obliquely outwards. The mouth, which is not salient, has thin lips, and is much 
nearer to the nose than to the top of the chin. Another singular characteristic may be 
added, and which is very general: viz., their small beard, except on the upper lip. Such 
is the common type among the Poles, Silesians, Moravians, Bohemians, Sclavonic Hunga- 
rians, and is very common among the Russians.” 

This type is also frequent throiio;h eastern Germany, and altliongli 
it lias become much mixed with the German, their separate historical 
settlements may yet bo followed, and the two races traced out and 
identified, like those of the Celts and Cymhri in Gaul. 

History, from its conimenccrn^uit, has mentioned immense Cauca- 
sian populations, ranging throughout northern and easteruEurope and 
western Asia, to the confines of Tartar and ^Mongol races. From their 
remoteness, and tlic absence of communication, little was known an- 
ciently about them; and oven at the present day, they are looked upon 
as ‘‘outside barbarians,” exciting trivial interest among general readers. 
This group, however, ^at all times, has comprised the most numerous 
of all the fair-skinned races upon earth : intellectually equal to any 
others. To give the reader an idea of the actual extent of Sclavonic 
races, we subjoin statistics, as quoted by Count Krasinski, from the 
Sclavonian Ethnography of Scihatferick : — 



Ku.s»iii. 

Au.‘«tria. 

l’rij.s.sia. 

Turkey. 

Cracow. 

Sa.xcmy. 

• Total. 

Moscovitca, or ) 
Great Uussiaiia ^ 
Little Russians, { 
Kutheniaiis ^ 

White Russians.... 

36.314.000 

10.370.000 
2,726,000 

2,774.000 





36.314.000 

13.144.000 

2,726,000 

Bulgarians 

80,000 

100,000 

7,000 

2,694,000 


3.600.000 

2.600.000 



3.587.000 

6.294.000 

StM’viaiis and > 
Illyrians ^ "* 

Croats 





801,000 

1,161,000 

2.341.000 

4.370.0001 

2,763,000 


801,000' 

1,161,000| 

9.306.000 

4.414.000 

2.753.000 

142,000 

Carinthians 

Voles 

4,912,000 

1, 982,000' 

44.000 

82.000 


130,000 


B()hemians and > 
l^Ioravians i 

Slovacks ia 1 \ 

Hungary t ••• 

Lusatians, or J 
Wends ^ ••• 


60,000 

Total 

53,602,000 

1ft 7Q1 ftOft 

O 1 AC Aftft 

ft inn nnn 

1 'Ul 000 

ftn nfin 

78,091,0o0 


i Uj 1 1 / 1 j Uvv 


U, 1 UU, wvU 

1 ovF,i/UV/ 



Erom the same North British Kemew we extract sufficient to ill us 
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irate our own views ; biffc nothing adequate to evince the ability 
of the best article we have met with on these Shlaves. 

“ Much confusion has been produced by the constant use in books of words denoting the 
supposed state of flux and restlessness in which the early nations of Europe lived. Ihe 
natural impression, after reading such books, is, that masses of people were continually 
coming out of Asia into Europe, and driving others before them. . . . Eut care must be 
taken to confine these stories of wholesale colonization to their proper place in the ante- 
historic age. For nil intents and purposes, it is best to conceive that at the dawn of the 
historic period the leading European races were arranged on the map pretty much as they 
are now. Regarding the Slavonians, at least, this has been established ; they are not, as 
has generally been supposed, a recent accession out of the depths of Asia, but are as much 
an aboriginal race of Eastern, as the Germans are of Central Europe. In short, had a 
Roman geographer of the days of the Empire advanced in a straight line from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, he would have traversed the exact succession of races that is to be met in 
the same route now. First, he would have found the Celts occupying as far as the Rhine ; 
thence, eastward to the Vistula and the Carpathians, he would -have found Germans; 
beyond them, and stretching away into Central Asia, ho would have found the so-called 
Scythians — a race which, if he had possessed our information, he would have divided into 
the two great branches of the Slavonians or European Scythians, and the Tatars, Turks, 
or Asiatic Scythians; and, finally, beyond tbesc, he would have found Mongolian hordes 
overspreading Eastern Asia to the Pacific. These successive races or populations he would 
have found shading off into each other at their points of junction ; he would have remarked 
also a general westward prcvssurc of the whole mass, tending toward mutual rupture and 
invasion, the Mongolian pressing against the Tatars, the Tatars against the Sclavoiiiani, 
the Slavonians against the Gernjans, and the Germans against the Celts. 

“ Tlic Slavonians, we have said, are an aboriginal European branch of the groat 

Scythian race.” ^ 

One of tlio most striking cxanqiles in liistory of preservation of 
typo, after tlie Jews, is tluit of tlie ]\Iagyar j’ace in Hungary. Com- 
pletely enei reled hj Selavonians, they have ])een living there for 1000 
years,. speaking a distinct language, and still presenting physical 
characters so peculiar as to leave no doubt of their foreign origin. 

“ Hejid nearly round, forehead little developed, low, and bending; the eyes placed 
obliqucdy, so that the external angle is elevated; the nose short and flat ; mouth prorniiieiit, 
and lips thick ; neck very, strong, so that the back of the head appears flat, forming almost 
a straight line with the nape; beard weak and scattering ; stature small.” 

This picture, which is a faithful d(?scription of a modern Hungarian 
of the Magyar race, corresponds with the accounts given of this peo])le 
by older writers, and of the ancient Huns. 

History teaches that tlie Huns settled in Hungary in the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ, and to these suc(?eeded a body of the Magyars, und(‘r 
Arpad, in the ninth. The type of tlie two races was identical. Tlii^^ 
type, so peculiarly exotic, is totally unlike any other in Europe, ft 
belongs to the great IJralian-Tatar stem of Asia. The derivation is 
conceded by every naturalist, from Pallas to the present day: but it is 
a curious fact that, although differing in type, the Magyars speak a 
dialect of the language of the Fins; and the two races must have been 
associated in some way at a remote epoch, previously to the settk* 
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mcnt of the Magyars in Hungary. Db*Guignes had traced other 
connections, nuaking also the grand eiTor of confounding tlie Huna 
with the Chinese Iloung-nou : but that identity of language ia no 
irrefragable argument in favor of identity of race, will be a positive 
result of the researches in this volume. 

Grecian annals afford an instructive lesson in the history of ty]^)ca 
of mankind. We trace her circumstantial history, with sufficient 
triitli fulness, some centuries beyond the foundation of Koine, and her 
traditions back to about the epoch of Moses. This wo can do with 
enough certainty to know, that 1 lellenic Europe was then popula ted, and 
inarcliing toward that mighty d(!stiny wdiich has been the wonder and 
object of imitation of all subsequent ages. Who were the people that 
acliieved so much more than all others of antiquity? And wliat was 
there in climate and other local circumstances that could produce 
such intelligence, coupled with the noblest physical type ? Or, we 
may ask, did Greece owe her marvellous superiority to an indigenous 
race? The Hellenes and Pelasgi are the two races identihed with her 
earliest toditions ; but when we apjieal to history for their origin, or 
seek for the part that each has played in the majestic drama of anti- 
quity, there is little more than conjecture to guide us. Gnicce did 
not come fairly within the s(*oi)e of M. Edwards’s researches, yet he 
has ventured a few i|pte-worthy observations, in connection with the 
point before us. He thinks the same princi[)les that governed his exami- 
nation of Gaul may lie apiilied to Gre(‘ce ; and that. the Ili^llones and 
Pelasgi might be followed, ethnologically, like the Celts and Cymbri. 
Everybody speaks of the Greek type^ rc^garded as the special charac- 
teristic of that coiintiy, referring it to a beau-ideal conformation 
Nevertheless, all ancient monuments of art in Greece exhibit a wide 
diversity of types, and iliis at every period of flieir sculpture. Ed* 
wards draws a happy distinction between the licrQic and the historw 
age of Greece: the first, if chiefly fabulous, has doubtless a semi 
historical foundation; the latter is the true historic ago — although 
no people of antiquity appears to have conceived the “historical idea” 
correctly ; nor is it popularly understood, even at J^ie present day, 
among ourselves. 

“^lost of the divinities and personages of the heroic times,” says M. Edwards, “are 
formed on the same model that constitutes what wo terra the hcau-idcal. Tlie forms and 
proportions of the head and features are so regular that wc may describe them with matlic- 
niatical precision. A perfectly oval contour, forehead and nose straight, without depres- 
sion between them, would suffice to distinguish this type. The harmony is such that the 
presence of these traits implies the others. But such is not the character of the person- 
ages of truly historic times. The philosophers, orators, warriors, and poets, almost all differ 
fj’ora it, and form a group apart. It cannot be confounded with the first — I will not 
attempt to describe it here.. It is sufficient to point it out, for one to recognize at once 
>ow far it is separated. It greatly resembles, on the contrary, the type which is seen in 
other countries of Europe, while the former is scarcely met with there.” 
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The lineaments of Lycurgiis and Eratosthenes, excepting the 
beard, are such as those one meets with daily in our streets ; and the 
same ai)plies to the other familiar personages whose portraits We 
present. 

“ Were we to judge solely by the monuments of Greece, on account of the contrast I 
have pointed out, we should be tempted to regard the type of the fabulous or heroic per- 
flounges as ideal. But imagination more readily creates monsters than models of beauty ; 
find ftiis principle alone will suffice to convince us that it has existed in ^reece, and the 
countries where its population has spread, if it does not still exist there.” 

The learned travellers, MM. db Stackblberg and de Bronsted, 
liave journeyed through the IVtorca, and closely investigated the popii- 
lation. They assert that the heroio type is still extant in certain 
localities.^* Here, then, there has been a notable preservation of a 
pecdiliar type — within a small geograpirnail space — tbrongh time, 
wars, famines, plagues, immigrations, multifarious foreign conquests; 
although the Greeks of the historic type are, out of all proportion, 
the most abundant at the pn^sent day ; wdiich is precisely what, 
under the circumstances, an ethnographer would have expected. 

“Nul pcuple n’a co|serv6 avee plus de fidelite la laugue do ses aieux. Nul peuple n’a 
conscrv<i plus cl’usages, plus de coutiimcs, plus de souvenirs <les temps antiques ; au milieu 
d’eux les murs d’ Argos, de My cent* et de Tyrinthe, qui dej}\ du temps d’Homere ($taient 
d’unc haute antiquit(i, sout encore debout; des Rapsodes parcourent encore le pays, et 
cliantent avec le meme accent et les memes paroles, les ev^nements memornbles: eux- 
niemes sont I’image de ceux qiio ccs souvenirs rapjU'lent avec taut de force; ct la ressem- 
blance dea traits est reliauss^e par la similitude des 4v<?nemonts. S’ils ne repr^sentent pas 
sous le rapport de la civilisation leurs ancetres des beaux sieclcs de la Grece, ils repr6sen- 
tent ceux qui les ont am4n<5s.” 

Of the two types indicated, it is^positive, M. Edwards thinks, 
that the first [heroic) is pure: but not certain that the second [historic) 
is. It may be, that the latter is tlic result of a mixture of tlic first 
with some other, the elements of which arc luwv unknown to us; 
becaulie it does not seem to be sulliciontly uniform to be original. 
Albeit, if we set forth with M. Edwards Jlo liiiut for the required 
elements of modification through Greece, (giving to this name its 
most extensive sense) — 

“ We discover a people that has not been sufficiently studied. They speak a language 
peculiar to themselves. It is not known whence they come, nor when they established 
themselves there. The Albanians seem to be in some respects in Greece, what the Basques 
Jne on the two sides of the Pyrenees, the Bretons in France, the Gaels in England, and 
those who speak tlie Erse in Scotland and Ireland — a remnant of ancient inhabitants. 
)^hy not regard tliem as such, if it be true that we cun find no trace of their foreign origin 
111 their traditions, history, nor in the comparison of language ? Why may they not be 
descendants of the Pelasgi?^^ [They call themselves “ Skippetav but their Turkish name 
is Arnaoot.’^ 

This othnological question of heroic and historic types, mootcvl by 
Edwards, is worthy of careful study ; but Ave must pass on. 

14 
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M. Bodichon, a surgeon distinguished for fifteen years in the French 
army of Algeria, examines the races of Europe from another point 
of view ; throwing considcral)lc light on this abstruse subject, con- 
firmatory of the very early, no less than permanent, diversity of 
types in the populations of (raid and other European countries. 

After establishing the insufficiency of Philology in tracing the 
origin of races, Bodichon Tuakes the following forcible renvarkp in 
vindication ‘of Physiology, as a more certain instrument of analysis: 

“ To throw liglit upon tlie question of origins^ it is nece.ssary to appeal to a science more 
precise, and fomiflcd on the nature of the object which we examine* This science is the 
Physiologg of races, or, in other words, a knowledge of their moral and physical characters. 
Tlirougli Physiology has been established the existence of antediluvian beings, their genera, 
their species and tlieir varieties; by it also w'e shall discover the origin of races of men, 
even the most my.stcrious. Through it we shall one day be able to classify populations as 
surely as we now class animals and plants: history, philology, annals, inscriptions, the 
monuments of arts and of religion, will he auxiliaries in these researches. Herein we con- 
sider its indications as motives of certitude, and its decisions as a criterion. ”55 

The first inliabitants of southern and western Europe, according 
to his system, belonged to two very distinct races ; but that region, 
from time to time, received many accretions from otfeor tribes, mainly 
Oriental, such as PlKPiiiciaiis, Polasgians, Cretans, lihodians, Ilel- 
lenes, Carthaginians, Plioeians, Saracens, linns, &c. 

Ills generic characters of the two primitive races may be gathered 
from the comparative columns we sulijoin ; and, although, at this late 
day, it is impossible to separate comjilctoly elements so interblcuded, 
we think there is mucli trutli in his ohservations, and refer at the 
same time to a hook that teems with vsolid material for reflection. 


“IILOND RACE. 

“ Head generally large, of elongated, and 
often square, form ; eyes blue, or bordering 
on blue; hair and beard blond, often red, 
but without Albinism. 

“ Stature tall, and skin fair. In love, na- 
tural chastity, with inclination to sentiment 
rather than sensuality. 

“ Aptitude to unite in great assemblies, to 
make leagues, to choose a system of poli- 
tical unity, to live under the monarchical 
form. 

“Fond of navigation, long voyages, ad- 
venturous expeditions. 

“ Commenced by the pastoral or nomadic 
state, have been developed in plains, on the 
borders of great rivers, on the coasts of large 
bodies of water, and in countries which pos- 
sess natural modes of communication. 


“BROWN RACE. 

“ Head generally small, of round, but 
rarely square, form ; eyes black or brown, 
or bordering on these colors ; hair and beard 
black, sometimes red; but then tliere is Al- 
binism, which is a pathological state. 

“ Sliort stature, and brow'n skin. In love, 
scn.suality more developed than sentiment. 

“ Aversion to all unitary . systems, for 
great as.semblies or leagues. Peculiar dia- 
positkm to live in a social state by pro- 
vinces. 

“Tenacious of their locality ; opposed to 
distant expeditions. 

“ Have commenced by the agricultural 
state, and fixed habitations. Have been de- 
veloped in mountains, islands, and coun- 
tries, lacking natural channels of communi- 
cation. Have at all times been addicted to 
the exploration of mines. 
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“ In war, prefer cavalry to infantry, the 
attack to defence, open movements to am- 
buscades, pitched battles to small combats. 

“ Kush impetuously into dagger. 

Unreserved, gay, fond of noise, orations, 
strong drinks, and good eating. Frank and 
naive. 

“ Minds naturally open to doubt, to ex- 
min^tion, to discussion. Tolerant, and hold 
to the religious idea rather than to forms. 

“ Seek strangers, novelties, and ameliora- 
tions. Inconstant, violent, and impetuous, 
hut easily forgive injuries. 

“Are eminently sympathetic, initiatory, 
marching incessantly towards new ends. 

“ From its origin, has been under the in- 
fluence of cold climates. 

“Its faculties develop in the North. 

“It produces, in preference, savans, re- 
formers, creators of systems — pliilosophers: 
men whose genius^ls manifested by profound 
meditations, by elevated reason, by sang 
froidf by coldness and investigation. Thus, 
Bacon, Luther, Descartes, Liebnitz, New-’ 
ton, Cuvier, Washington, and Franklin. 

** Predominance of the aristocratic ele- 
ment, and political influence accorded to 
women. 

“Its varieties are, the Celtic ^ which is di- 
vided into the Gaelic, Belgic, and Cymbric; 
then the Germanic, divided into Gernmus, 
Franks, Vandals, Goths, Angles, Saxons, 
Scandinavians, and other blue-eyed nations, 
whicli have played so important a part in 
the formation of the modern nation.s of 
Etirope. 

“ Of Asiatic origin, it penetrated Europe 
from die East and North ; thus, the Volga 
and the Baltic. 

“ Considered in relation to the countries 
where we first see them, they are Stran- 
gers” 


“ In war, prefer infantry to cavalry, de- 
fence to attack, ambuscades to open move- 
ments, and guerillas to pitched battles. 

“ Await danger with firmness. 

“ Uncommunicative, sober. Perfidious and 
reserved. 

“ Credulous, intolerant, fanatical ; attach- 
ed to religious forms rather than the idea ; 
and reject discus.sion, doubt, and inquiry. 

“ Hold strongly to ancient usages ; feel a 
repugnance with regard to strangers. 

“ Unsympathetic ; possess, to an extreme 
point, the genius of resistance ; tend pecu- 
liarly to immobility and isolation, 

“ From its origin, has been under the in- 
fluence of hot climates. 

“ Its faculties develop in the South, 

“ It produces, in preference, orators, war- 
riors, artists, poets : men wliose genius ma- 
nifests itself by the exaltation of sentiments 
and ideas, by enthusiasm, a rapid concep- 
tion. Thus, Hannibal, Cicero, Cmsar, Mi- 
chelangelo, Tasso, Napoleon, 

“ Predominance of the democratic ele- 
ment, and little political influence granted 
to women. 

“ Its varieties are, the Atla77tes, divided 
into Libyans and Berbers; next, the /Am 
divided into the Sieanians, Ligurians, 
Cantabrians, Asturians, Aquitanians, and 
other people of brown skins, who have 
played an important part in the formation 
of the ancient nations of Europe. 

“ Aborigines of Atlantis [ ? ] ; penetrated 
Europe from the South and West; thus, 
Spain and the Ocean. ^ 

“Considered in relation to the countries 
where w'C first see them, they are Antoc- 
ihonesJ*' 


M. Bodichon, with most writers, thinks that the blond race entered 
Europe originally from Asia, and many strong reasons support this 
position, in respect to those races found in Gaul and in countrios 
north of it, during the recent times of the Greeks and Komans. Older 
races, notwithstanding — fated like our American aborigines — may 
have boon exterminated by them, or have become amalgamated 
With them. He supposes these blond immigrants from Asia to have 
been of the same race as who conquered and took posses- 
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eion of Egypt some 2000 years b. c. ; but our modifications of this 
view, from the study of lier monuments, will appear in their place. 

“ On arriving in Gaul, the Gaels found the banks of the Rhone, the Garonne and the Loire, 
in possession of a people who spoke a different language and had different usages. They, 
from time immemorial, had crossed the Pyrenees, and held the soil as first occupants. 
They were Iberians.'* 

About tlic time alluded to, there seems to have been a great com- 
motion among tlie white races of Asia; and the Gauls or Celts, and 
perhaps the Ilyksos, (whose name means “royal shepherd,”) may 
have been diverging streams of the same stock. Dr. Morton points 
out a liead, often repeated on the monuments of Egypt, which he 

regards as of Celtic stock. These people, 
called “Tokkari” in hieroglyphics, arc pri- 
soners in a sea-fight of Ramses III., of the 
XXtIi dynasty, about the thirteenth century 
B. c. They are, without (piestion, the 
Tochari of Strabo. In his manuscript 
“Letter to IMr. Gliddon,” Ik \ Mortox re- 
putes these people to 

“ Have strong Celiic features ; as seen in the sharp 
face, the large an<l irregularly-formed nose, wide mouth, 
and a certain har.sliness of expression, which is character- 
istic of the same people in all their varied localities. 
Those who are familiar with the Southern Highlanders 
(Of Scotland) may recognize a speaking resemblance.” •‘’7 . 


Fm. 9. •'■^6 
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But the interest in tliem is gretitly en- 
hanced by cuneiform discovery. 

Here are the same “Tokkari,” from 
Assyrian motmiiients of the age of Senna- 
cherib, about B. c. 700.'^ 

It is, to say the least, a very remarkable 
fact, that we find upon Egyptian monu- 
ments, beginning from the XVlIth dy- 
nasty, B. c. IGOO, portraits in profusion, 
corresponding in all particulars with tlie 
blond races of Europe, whoso written 
history opens as far west as Gaul nnd 
Germany: and now Assyrian sculptures 
present ns with the same blond races in 
the Vllth and VUItli century before our 
era. 

AVIien the two races first met in Europe, 
the blond from the south-east and the dark 
from the west, they encountered each other 
as natural enemies, and a severe struggle 
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ensued. The Gaels finalty forced their way into Spain, and esta- 
blished themselves there ; became more or less amalgamated with 
tl]^ darker occupants, and were called the Oelt-lberians, These two 
lypes have ever since been commingling ; but a complete fusion has 
not taken place, and the typos of each are still clearly traceable. 
One pristine population of the British Isles was probably /ftmaw ; 
and their type is still beheld in many of the dark-haired, dark-eyed 
and dark-skinned Irish, as well as occaisionally in Great Britain itself. 

The enormous antiquity of the Iberians in Europe is admitted on 
all hands ; but their origin has been a subject of infinite disputes. 
Their type, both moral and physical, is so entirely distinct from that 
of the ancient fair-skinned immigrants from Asia, that it would be 
uiiphilosophical to claim for both a common source, in the present 
state of knowledge. 

Duponceau long ago wrote of the Basque^ living representative 
of the Iberian tongue — 

“ This language, preserved in a corner of Europe, by a few thousand mountaineers, is 
the sole remaining fragment of, perhaps, a hundred dialects, constructed on the same plan, 
which probably existed, and were universally spoken at a remote period, in that quarter 
of the world. Like the bones of the mammoth, and the relies of unknown races which 
have perished, it remains a monument of the destruction produced by a succession of ages. 
It stands single and alone of its kind, surrounde<l by iiiioms wdiose modern construction 
bears no analogy to it.” 

Wc borrow the, quotation from Prtciiard,'^^ wlio has profoundly in- 
vestigated the theme ; and this idea of the antiquity of the Basque or 
“Iberic’' tongue, termed ‘‘Euskaldune’’ by its speakers, is eloquently 
exoiuplificd by Latham, 

“Just as, in geology, the great primary strata underlie the more recent superimposed 
formations, so does an older and more primitive population represent the original occu- 
pants of Europe and Asia, previous to the extension of the newer, and (so to say) second 
ary— the Indo-Germans. 

“And just as, in geology, the secondary and tertiary strata are not so continuous but 
that the primary formatious may, at intervals, show themselves through tliem, so also do 
the fragments of the primary population still exist — discontinuous, indeed, but still capable 
of being recognized. 

“ With such a view, the earliest European population was once homogeneous, from Lap- 
land to Grenada, from Tornca to Gibraltar. But it has been overlaid and displaced : the 
only remnants extant being the Finns and Laplaiurcrs, protected by their Arctic climate, 
the Basques by their Byrenean fastnesses, and, perhaps, the next nation in order of notice. 
The Euskaldune is only one of the isolated languages of Europe. There is another — the 
Albanian.” 60 


There was, truly then, an Iberian world before the Celtic world.^‘ 

“Persons,” continues Bodichon, “who have inhabited Brittany, and then go to .Mgeria, 
are struck with the resemblance which they discover between the ancient Armoricans {tfiA 
Britons) and the Cabyles {of Algeria). In fact the moral and physical character is identical. 
The Breton of pure blood has a bony head, light yellow complexion, of bistre tinge, eyes 
black or brown, stature short, and the black hair of the Cabyle. Like him, he instinct- 
ively hates strangers. In both the same perverseness and obstinacy, same endurance of 
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fatigue, same love of independence, same inflexion of voice, same expression of feelings. 
Listen to a Cabyle speaking his native tongue, and you will think you hear a Breton talking 
Celtic.” 

The Bretons to this day form a striking contrast with the people 
around them, who are — 

“Celts, of tall stature, with blue eyes, i^iite skins and blond hair — they are com* 
municative, impetuous, versatile; they pass rapidly from courage to timidity, and from 
audacity to despair. This is the distinctive character of the Celtic race, now, as in the 
ancient Gauls. 

“ The Brdtons are entirely different: they are taciturn ; hold strongly to their ideas and 
usages ; are persevering and melancholic ; in a word, both in morale and physigne^ they 
present the type of a southern race — of the Allanteans [Atalantidfp, Berbers 

Tlie early liistory of the world is so enshrouded in darkness, that 
science leaves us to probabilities in all attempts to explain the manner 
of the wandering' of nations from primitive scats. 

“Formerly,” says Bodiclion, “northern Africa was joined to Europe by a tongue of 
land, afterwards divided by the Straits, of Gibraltar. The ensemble of the Atlantic coun- 
tries fornuMl the [imaginary] islaml of Athwlis. Is it not probable that the Athmicans, fol- 
lowing the coast, penetrated Spain, Gaul, and reached Armorica? lu contact with the 
Celts, may they not have adopted some of their usages? These African tribes, too, might 
have reached Europe by sea. The Atlanteans, among the ancients, passed for the favorite 
children of Neptune; they nifule known the woi'ship of this god to other nations — to the 
Egyptians, for example. In other w'ords, the Atlanteans vrerc the first known navigators. 
Like all navigators, they must have planted colonies at a distance — the Brdtons {race Bre- 
to7ine) in our opinion sprang from one of them.” ^^*2 

Our bistorical proofs of tiic ^eai’ly diversity of Caucasian types in 
Europe mig:lit be grently enlarged; but the lact will be admitted by 
every candid student of ancient history, who, to the propositions that 
we have already supported by cumulative testimonj^, will add tliose 
more recently established in Scotland, through the inestimable re- 
searches of Dr. Daniel AVk.son and his erudite fellow-laborers: 

“ The Celtic, we have seen reason to believe, are by no means to be regarded as the 
primal heirs of the land, but are, on the contrary, compsiratively recent intruders. Ages 
before their migration into Europe, an unknown Allophylian race had wandered to this 
remote island of the sea, and in its turn gave place to later Allophylian noinades, also des- 
tined to occupy it only for a time. Of these antehisiofical nations. Archaeology alone 
reveals any traces.” <’•3 

For our immediate ol)jocts, however, the acknowledgment that 
Europe and Asia IMinor were covered, at epochas antecedent to all 
record, by dark as well as bjMiir-skinned races, sutiices. The farther 
back we journey chrouologi(*ally, the more conflicting become the 
tribes, and the more salient tlicir organic diversities; and no reflecting 
man can, at the present day, cast his eye upon tlie inflnitude ot‘ types 
now extant over this vast area, and disbelieve that their originals 
were already located in Europe in ages parallel with the earliest p.yi"^“ 
mids of Kgypt, nor that some of them were indigenous to the European 
soil. The reader will hardly controvert this conclusion, after ho hni^ 
followed ns through the types of mankind depicted upon ancient 
monuments. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

This historical people furnishes so striking an example of the perma- 
nence of a Caucasian type, thronghout ages of tinj.e, and in spite of 
all the climates of the globe, that wc assign it a chapter apart; and 
if indelibility of type be a test oi specific cliaracter, the Jews must be 
ros»:arded as a primitive stock. 

If the opinion of Agassiz, which coincides withwhat we have 
long maintained, viz., that mankind were created in nations^ be cor- 
rect, it follows that, in regality, there is no such thing’ as a pure Ahra- 
Jianiic race; but that this so-called race” is made up of the descend- 
ants of many proximate I’aces, which liad their origin around “Ur of 
tlie Chaldees.” 

We have already sot forth that the various zoological provinces 
possess their groups of proximate species of animals, plants, and 
races of men ; which differ entirely from those of otlu'r pro\'inces. 
In like manner, around tlie waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, for 
an indefinite distance, and extending westward to the land of Canaan 
•on the Mediterranean, were grou[>e(\ certain races bearing a general 
resemblance to each other, although of distinct origins. This is not 
simply a conjecture; because we see these races painted and sculp- 
tured on the monuments of Assyria aTid EgVpt. The striking 
resemblance of physical characters among the whole of them is unmis- 
takeable, and wherever the portrait of another foreigner to their stock 
is introduced, the contrast is at once evident. 

Let us, in the first place, take a glance at the history of the Jews, 
as given by their own chroniclers. In (renesis, chap, xi., we are told 
that Ai3kaiiam, their great progenitor, is descended in a direct line 
from kShem, the son of iS'oah. Only ten generations intervene between 
Shorn and Abraham ; and the names, ages, and time of birth of each, 
])eing given by the Hebrew writers themselves, we are enabled to 
ascertain, with much precision, the length of time they (‘stimated 
between the Jewish date of the Hood and the birth of Abraham. 
According to the Hebrew text, which must be regarded as the most 
authentic, it was 292 years. 

It is certainly reasonable to infer that Abraham inherited, through 
these few generations, the typo of Shorn and Jloah (supposing the 
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latter to be liistorical personages) ; for there are many examples where 
races have preserved tlieir types for a much longer time ; and the 
Jews tlieniselves, as we shall show, have maintained their own type, 
from the epoch assigned to Aliraham, down to the present day. The 
era of A])ra}iam has been variously estimated, from 1500 even to 
2200 years n. c. ; which would give to his descendants at least one 
hundred generations, according to the common rules of vital statistics. 

It should be kept in view that we are here treating the Book of 
Genesis according to the vulgar understanding of its language. In 
Part 11., and in tjie Suj’Plemknt, it is shown that a far ditferent con- 
struction lias been ad()j)led by the best scholars of the day; who 
regard the so-called ancestors of Abraham as geographical names of 
nations, and not as individuals. 

Tlie inad(ir|uacy of King James’s Version to express literally the 
meaning of llebi’cw writers, conii>els us to follow the Bible of Caiien, 
Director of the Israelite School of Paris, and one of the ablest trans- 
lators ot the day. This work, printed under the patronage pf Louis- 
PniiurrE, commenced in 1881, and completed its twenty-two 
volumes in 184(S: ‘‘/va Blhle, Traduction Nouvelle, avec Vllehreu 
en rcijard; accompaync des points-voyelles et des accens-toniques,, avec 
des notes pJriloloyiques, ycoyraphiques et litter air es ; et les variantes 
des Saptaute et du texte Sdniaritaln,^^ There is nothing like it 
in the English language; nor shall we discuss Old Testament ques- 
hons with those who arc unacquainted with Caiien and the Hebrew 
Ti xt, Keither must the reader inter, trom our general conformity with 
the oi'dinaiy mode of expressioji, that we regard the documents of 
(icnesis otherwise than from the sciontitic point of view. 

1 he countiy ot Abraham s birth wjis Upper Mesopotamia, between 
the wat(irs of the Tigris and Euphrates, not very far from the site of 

Nim vth, and, after his marriage with Sarai, his history thus con- 
tinues : — 


‘ Ana lenih took Abram, his son, and Lot the son of Plaran his son’s son, and Sarai his 
daughter-, ndaw ns son Abram’s wife; and they went forth together from Ur of the Chal- 
iee^ [AUK-KaSD M , to go into the land of Canaan; and they came unto Haran and 
Jwelyhere and the days of Tcrah were 205 years, and Torah died in Ilaran. 

fr 1 and from thy birth-place and 

^ And I will make of thee a 

L'sliiig ^ ^ aggrandize thy name, and thou sjialt be a 


^ Accordingly, Abniham and Lot, with their families and their flocks, 
Vr ^**'''*^ Canaan they arrived.” 

tbis^huid ” Abram and said, Unto thy seed will I give 


hoy were soon driven to Egypt, by a grievous famine, to beg com 
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of the Pharaoh who then ruled over that country; but, after a ahoH 
sojourn there, they returned to the Promised Land, and pitched their 
tents again on the veiy spot from which they had been taken. “And 
the Canaan ite and the Pcrizzite then dwelled in the land.” 

Abram and Lot soon separated; and “Abram struck his tents, and 
came, and established himself in the grove of Mamre, which is near 
Khebron, and there he built an altar to lellOuall.” In his eighty- 
sixth year of ago, Abram’s Egyptian concubine IIagar (whose name 
means desert, stone) gave birth to Isiimael ; who, launched into Ara- 
bian deserts, became the legendary parent of Bed||iin tribes ; while, 
to us, he is the earliest Biblical instance of the mixture of two types 
— Semitic and Egyptian. 

Then the patriarch’s name was changed : “ Thou shalt no longer 
be called ABliaM [father of /i2^/i-land); tBy name shall be ABRallaM 
[father of a multitude), because I have rendered thee parent of many 
nations.”®^ 

Sarah, at ninety years of age, gave birth to Isaac, ITdvAaK, 
“laughter.” Her own name, also, had previously been changed: 
“ Thou shalt no longer call her Sallal [ladyship], her name is now 
SaKall [a woman oi great fecunditg'].'' ^ Hhc died at the age of one 
hundred and twenty-seven years, and was buried in the family cave, 
which Abram had purchascnl in Canaan. Wishing then to dispose 
of his son Isaac innnarriage, Abraham said to his most aged slave, “I 
will make thee swear by lellOuall, God of the skies and (Jod of the 
eartli, that tJiou shalt not take for my son of the daughters of the Ca- 
naanite [nether-landers] amongst whom I dwell, but thou shalt go 
into my country, and to my birth-place, to take a woman for my son 
Isaac. And, accordingly, the went back into Mesopotamia, 
unto the city of Ifahor, and brought Eebecca, the cousin of Isaac, 
whom the latter married. 

The next link in the. gencalog}^ is Jacob ; Avho, after defrauding his 
brother Esau of his birthright, retired, from prudential motivc‘S, into 
the land of his forefathei’s, and there married Leah and Rachel, the 
two daughters of Laban. Isaac lived to be one hundred and eighty, 
and Jacob one hundred and forty-seven years old; and they were 
both deposited in the family cave, or mausoleum. So tenacious were 
they of their customs, that Jacob, after being embalmed with great 
cei'omony, was carried all the way back from Egyjd, as was afterwards 
bis son Joseph, to repose in the same family burial-place ; which, 
our Supplement shows, is not a cave called “ Machpelah,” but “the 
cavern of the field contracted for, facing Mamre.” 

Here closes the history of those generations which preceded DiC 
departure of the Israelites for Egypt ; and the evidence is clear, up to 
15 
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this epoch, as to the extreme particularity (Ishmael being outlawed) 
with which tliey preserved the purity of their blood, as well as the 
custom of “ sleeping with their tathei’s. 

Wiio the Canaahites were hiis been amply treated in Part 11. It 
Buflices here to note that Knu means “ low and that Canaanites, 
as lowlnnders, were naturally^ repugnant, at hrst, to the A-PPaliltala?, 
or “highlanders” of Chaldiean hills. 

Let us follow this peculiar people through the next remarkable page 
of their liistory. The w'hole sept amounted to seventy persons in 
number, viz.: Ja 0 )b’and his eleven sons, who, with their families, 
by the invitation of -loseph, the twelfth, migrated to Egypt; and were 
thereupon sidtled in the land of doshe:), apart from the Egyptians. 
Tims soflnded, they must liavo jn*esenx‘d tlicir national type tolerably 
un(*linni^(Ml down to tlie tiin? of the Kxodus, when they carried it back 
with them to land of Canaan. Exceptional instances fortity the 
rule : (dse wliy slionld the ^^onesiacal writer particularize the marriage 
of JosKPn witli ASNciTA (the devoted to the goddess Neith)^ daughter 
of PoTiriiAU (PET-II MIM^IIKE, the belonging to the gods Ilorm and 
fta — ‘‘ priest of On,” J/eliojjolis)^ an Egyptian woman ? J ui)AH had 
begoUeii illcgitiinatc (hildrcn by the Canaanitc Siiuah Mobes, born, 
and educated in Egyid so tborougbly as to be called a Mizvite^’ 
waw,”''’ liad wedded an Arabian Zipporah, Tsi-EAEall (literally, 
daughter of the god lia\ the dangb#r of elETiiRO, a pagan “priest 
of Midian:”'^^ and, besides the CouM AdRaB, Arab-horde (falsely 
rendered “mixed m\dlitnde”’“), that journeyed with the Sinaic Israel- 
ites, and with whom there must liave been illicit connexions, tliere was 
at l(*ast one son of an Ji^ggptian nian^ by an Israelithh wonj^nj in the 
camp. OtheV examples of early Hebrew proclivity can he found; 
but these suffice to indicate exceptions to the law afterwards promul- 
gated. Under the command of Joshua, the land of Canaan Was con- 
quered, and divided amongst the twelve trihps; and from that, time 
down to the final destruction of the Temple hy Titus (70 a. d.), a 
period ot about; 1500 years, tliis country was more or less occupied by 
tbem. Uiey were, liowever, almost incessantly harassed by civil and 
toi’cign wars, captivities, and calamities of various kinds; and their 
blood became more or less adulterated with tliat of Syro-Arabian races 
around tbem; the- type of whom, liowever, did not differ materially 
from their own, 

A\ e sliall not impose on the patience of the reader, hy recapitulat- 
ing the long list ot evidences which are found in history, both sacred 
P^^dane, to prove the .comparative purity of the blood of the 
Israelites down to the time of their dispersion (70 A. n.). The avoid- 
Hfice ot marriages with other races was enjoined by their religion, 
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and this custom has been perpetuated, in an extraordinary degree, 
through all their wanderings, and under all their oppressions, down 
to the present day. 

But, while all must agree that the Jews have, for ages, clung 
together with an adhesiveness and perseverance unknown, perhaps, to 
any otlier people, and that their lineaments, in consequence, have 
been preserved with extraordinary fidelity; it must, on the other 
hand, be admitted that the race has not entirely escaped adultera- 
tion ; and it is for this reason that we not unfrequcntly see, amongst 
those professing the Jewish religion^ faces which do not bear the 
stamp of the pure Abrahamic stock. We have only to turn to 
the records of the Old Testament, to find proofs, on almost every 
page, that the anciebt Hebrews, like the modern, were but human 
beings, and subject to all the infirmities of our nature. Even those 
venerable heads of the Hebrew monarchy, whose names stand out 
as the land-marks of sacred histoiy, were not untarnished by the 
moral darkness which covered the early inhabitants of the earth. 

The history of the connubial life of the patriarchs, Abraham and 
Jacob, presents a picture quite revolting to the standard of our day. 
After the j^romulgation of the Alosaic laws, tlie Israelites were 
expressly forbidden to intennaiTy with -aliens; and yet the injunction 
was often disregarded. Abraham, besides bis Arab wife Ketourah, 
and Jose})h, as just shown, bfid both taken women from among the 
Egyptians; and Hoses had espous(‘d an Arab (Cushite?). David, the 
man after God’s own heart, long after the promulgation of the laic^ 
not only had his concnbiiies, but so far forgot himself as to commit 
adultery 4 vith Bathslieba, the wife of rriab, tlie Hittite; and, alter 
murdering the husband, married Jier, and she became* the mother of 
tlie celebrated Solomon. Xexb on the tlirone, came Solomon liim- 
self, whose career, opening with murder, closed in Paganism. He also 
married an Egyptian (a princess); enjoying, besides, seven hundred 
other wives and three hundred concubines: for ‘‘ King Solomon loved 
many strange women, together with the daughter of Pharaoh — wo- 
nion of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Sidoiiians, Ilittites, and of 
other nations and so promiscuous was his philogamy, that s^UiC 
commentators have imputed scandal even to the ‘H^ueen of Slieha,” 
the sombre belle of Southern Arabia. Even the noble-hearted J udah, 
the ‘^Lion's Whelp,'' the last column of the twelv^e that stood erect 
m the sight of Jehovah, and whose especial mission it was to rege- 
nerate and raise up the fallen race in purity and power, even ho, not 
only wedded an impure Canaanite, but was tempted to crime by his 
own daughter-in-law, disguised as a harlot, on the road-side ; and, so 
far from repenting the sin, he had two children by her. Kor nee»1 
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wc roiTiiiid tliG roft-dor of tliGiiiifoi’tiiTiatG aff^iir of Suruli witli 
and again with Abimelech 

We miglit thuH go on, and multiply examples of similar iYnport 
from Jewish annals ; but to us it is much more pleasing to draw 
the veil of oblivion over the depravity of those jirimitive days, and to 
rerneinber only the noble moral precepts bequeathed us by the kings 
ami prophets of Judea. These, however, arc historical facts, having 
important bearings on the subject before us, and must not, therefore, 
be passed over in silence. They show clearly that the ancient Israel- 
ites were restrained by no moral force which could keep their gene- 
alogies pure; but, in comparison with every other people, there is 
enough to justify us in believing that their pedigrees arc to be relied 
on for a long sei’ics of generations. Those among Jews of the present 
day who presei’ve what is regarded as the national type, must neces- 
sarily be of pure blood ; wliile those who do not, must be traced up 
to foreign alliances. 

It will illustrate the indelibility of 
the Abrahamic tyf)e to present here 
a mummied Shemitish head, fi’om 
Moutox’s collection.’^ Being bitu- 
minized, the skull cannot be much 
older than the time of Moses — say, 
fifteenth century b. c. Nor, inas- 
much as general mummification 
ceased about 300 years after Christ, 
can it be less than 1500 years old. 
From its style and Theban extrac- 
tion, it maybe referred to Solomonic 
days’^ — yet, how perfectly the He- 
brew type is preserved ! 

Fresh from exhumations in the 
fatlierJand of Abraham, we add a 
higher variety of the same type — 
Part of a Colossal Head from Kou- 
yunjikJ^ Its age is fixed between 
the reign of Sennacherib and the 
fall of Nineveh, about the seventh 
century b. c. And still, after 2500 
years, so indelible is the type, every 
resident of Mobile will recognize, 
in this Chalda^an effigy, the fac- 
simile poHrait of one of their city’s 
most prominent citizens, who is 
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honored alike by the affection of his co-religionists, and the confi- 
dence of the community which has just elevated him to a seat in the 
National Councils. 

All written descriptions of early times, relative to the Jewish 
race, concur in establishing tile permanence of their type. We are 
informed, by modern travellers, tliat the same features are common 
in Mesopotamia, their original seat, and also sc^attered through Pei'sia, 
Afghanistan, &c. ; the dii ection in which, we are taught by the annals 
of modern times, some descendants of the ten tribes were dispersed, 
Jong after the Assyrian ca|)tivity in the eighth century b. c. In shoit, 
the Jewish features meet one in almost every country under the sun ; 
but it is worthy of special j’cmark, that Hebrew lineaments are found 
in no region whither history cannot track them, and rarely wh(u-e their 
])ossessors do not acknowledge Jewish origin. Nor will the tact he 
questioned, we presume, that uell-marked Israelitish features are 
never beheld out of that race; although it lias, as we shall show, 
been contended that Jews in certain climates have not only lost their 
own type, but have becoi\ie transformed into other races ! 

The number of Jews now existing in the world, (of those that are 
regarded as descendants in a direct line from, and maintaining the 
same laws with, their forelathers, who, above BOOO years ago, retreated 
from Egypt under the guidance of tlie lawgiver, Moses,) is estimated 
by Weimer, Wolft‘, Mil man, and others, variously, from three to 
five millions. In all elirnates and countries, they are recognized as 
the same race. Weimer, whose* statistics are lowest, gives the fol- 
lowing: : — 

“ Africa. — They are scattered along the whole coast, from Morocco to Egypt, hesitlcs 
being found in many other parts. Morocco an«l Fez, 300,000; Tunis, 130,000 ; Algiers, 
30,000; Gabes or Habesh, 20,000; Tripoli, 12,000; &c. Total, 504,000. 

“Asia. — In Mesopotamia and Assyria. The ancient seats of the Babylonian Jews are 
still occupied by 5,270 families, exclusive of those of Bagdad and Bassora. Asiatic Turkey, 
330,000; Arabia, 200,000; Hindustan, 100,000; China, 60,000; Turkistan, 40,000 ; Pro- 
vince of Tran, 35,000 ; &c. Total, 738,000, 

“Europk. — Russia and Poland, 608,000; European Turkey, 321,000; Germany, 
138,000; Prussia, 134,000; Netherlands, 80,000; France, 60,000; Italy, 36,000; Great 
Britain, 12,000; &c. Total in Europe, 1,918,053.” 

In America, Milman averages them at 6000 only; hut this was 
cortainly vbry far below the marie, even when his hook was pnhlisliod, 
and they have since boon increasing, with immense rapidity. We 
riiould think that an estimate of 100,000, for North and Soutli 
America, would not be an exaggeration. 

This sketch suffices to slmw liow the Judaic race has become scat- 
tered throughout the regions of the earth; many families being domi 
^^iliated, ever since the Christian era, in climates the most o])|)ositc ; 
and, yet, in obedience to an organic law of animal life, they have pro 
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s»>rve(l, u!u*]iaiige(l, the same features wliicli the Almighty stamped on 
tlie first Hebrew pairs created. It may be well to denounce, as vulgar 
and unscriptiiral, the notion tliat the features of the Jews are attri- 
butable to a •subsequent miracle, or that God has put a marh upon 
them, by whicli they may be always known, and for the mere purpose 
of distinguishing them from other races. If we are coiTect in carry- 
ing their type back to times preceding the Kxodus, this superstition 
must fall to the grcjimd. The Almighty, no doubt, individualized 
all human races, from tlic beginning. 

It is {idmittod, by ethnograpliers of every party, that mankind are 
material ly influenced l)y climate? The J ewish skin, for example, may 
beciome more fair at tlie north, and more dark at the tropics, than in 
the Land of Promise ; but, even here, the limit of change stops far short 
of api)roximation to other types. Tlie complexion may be bleached, or 
tanned, in exposed parts of the body, but the Jewish features stand 
unalterably through all climates, and are superior to such influences. 

^^everthq|es8, it is stoutly contended, even at the present day, that 
Jews, in various parts of the world, have been transmuted into other 
types. Several examples (so supposed) have been heralded forth to 
sustain the doctrine of the Unity of the human species. We have 
exa, mined, with care, all these vaunted examples, and feel no hesitation 
in assorting that not 07ie of them i)ossess(JS any evidence to sustain it, 
while the proof is conclusive on the opposite side. 

The most prominent of these mendacious instances is that of the 
black JcAVs in Malabar; and this has been confidently cited by all 
advocates of the doctrine of Unity, down to the Edinburgh Kc‘vicw, 
1<S49. Urichard, i]i his great work, Inus dodged this awkward 
point, in a manner that we are really at a loss to understand. In 
the second edition (182()) of his ‘‘Physical History of Mankind,” ho 
stated the facts with sufticient fairness ; whereas, in the last, he sup- 
]>resses them entirely, aiid passes over them without uttering one woi’d 
in support of his previous assertions — merely saying that there is 
“no evidence” to show that the black Jews are not Jews. We shall 
here introduce testimony to j.>rove our position, that the subjoined 
facts, though familiar to our author, arc eluded by him with most 
ominous silence. 

^ Under the protection and patronage of the British government, the 
lu;\. Claudius Buchaxan, D.D., late Vico Provost of the College of 
I oit William, in Bengal ; well known for his learning, fidelity, and 
piety ; visited and spent some time amongst the white and the black Jews 
of Afalabar, near Cochin, in 1806-7-8 ; and the testimony given in 
his Asiatic Researches” is so remarkable, and the subject so hn- 
portant, that we venture a long extract. The “Jerusalem, or white 
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Jews,” he tells us, 'live in Jews’ town, about a mile from Coehm, and 
the “ ancient, or black Jews" with small exceptions, inhabit towns in 
the interior of the province. 

On my inquiry (continues Dr. Buchanan) into the antiquity of the white Jews, they 
prst delivered me a narrative, in the Hebrew language, of their arrival in India, which has 
been handed down to them from their fathers ; and then exhibited their ancient brass plate, 
containing their charter and freedom of residence, given by a king of Malabar. The fol- 
lowing is the narrative of the events relating to their first arrival : — 

After the second Temple was destroyed, (which may Clod .speedily rebuild!) our 
fathers, dreading the conqueror’s wrath, departed from Jerusalem — a numerous bo<ly of 
men, women, priests and Levites — and came into this land. There were among them men 
of repute for learning and wisdom ; and God ga^e the people favor in the sight of the king 
who at that time reigned here, and he granted them a place to dwell in, called Crangamr, 
He allowed them a patriarchal jurisdiction in the district, with certain privileges of nobility , 
and the royal grant was engraved, according to the custom of those days, on a plate of 
brass. This was done in the year from the creation of the world 4250 (A. D. 400) ; and 
this plate of brass we still have in possession. Our forefathers continued at Cranganor for 
about one thousand years, and the number of beads who governed were seventy-two. Soon 
after our settlement, other Jews followed us from Judea; and among them came that man 
of great wisdom, Rabbi Samuel, a Levite, of Jeriftalein, with his son, Rabbi||ehuda Levita. 
They brought with them the ftilver trumpelH made use of at the time of the Jubilee^ which 
were saved when the second Temple was destro3"ed; and we have heard, from our fathers, 
that there were engraven upon those trumpets the letters of the Tneifable Name. Tliero 
joined us, also, from Spain and otlior places, from time to time, certain tribes of Jew.s, who 
had heard of our prosperity. But, at last, discord arising among ourselves, jone of our 
chiefs called to his assistance an Indian king, who came upon us with a great army, de- 
stroyed our houses, palaces and strongholds, dispossessed us of Cranganor, killed part of 
us, and carried part into captivity. By these rnassacrej^ we were reduced to a small number. 
Some of the exiles came and dwelt at Cochin, where wc have remained ever since, .snftcring 
great changes, from time to time. There are among.st us some of the children of Israel 
(Beni-Isracl), who came from the country of Ashkenaz, from Kgypt, from Tsoha, and other 
places, besides those who formerly inhabitc<I this country.’ 

“The native annals of Malabar confirm the foregoing account, in the principal circum- 
stances, as do the Mahonimcdan histories of tlie later ages ; for the Mahommedaiis liave 
been settled here, in great numbers, since the eighth century. 

“The desolation of Cranganor the Jews*^ describe as being like the desolation of Jeru- 
lem in miniature. They were first received into the country with some favor and confidence, 
agreeably to the tenor of the general jirojdiccy concerning the Jews — for no country was 
to reject them ; and, after they had obtained some wealth, and attracted the notice of men, 
they are precipitated to the lowest abys.*? of human suffering and reproach. The recital of 
the sufferings of the Jews at Cranganor resembles much that of the Jews at Jerusalem, as 
given by Josephus. [Exactly ! Notice also the “ 72” governors, and the “ 7” kings. — G. R. C.J 

“ I now requested they would show me their hras.s plate. Having been given by a native 
kmg, it is written, of course, in the Malaharic language and character, and is now so old 
that it cannot well be understood. The Jews preserve a Hebrew translation of it, which 
they presented to me ; but the Hebrew itself is very difficult, and they do not agree among 
themselves as to the meaning'’of some words. I have employed, by their permission, an 
engraver, at Cochin, to execute a fac-simile of the original plate on copper. This ancient 
document begins in the following manner, according to the Hebrew tran.slation : — 

“ ‘In the peace of God, the King, which hath made the earth according to his jdeasure-- 
fo this God, I, AIRVI BRAHMIN, have lifted up my hand and have granted, by this deed, 
which many hundred thousand years shall run — I, dwelling in Cranganor, have granted, iu 
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the thirty-sixth year of my reign, in the strength of power I have given in inheritance, v 
Joseph Rarban — ”* 

(Here follow several privileges, &c.) 

“What proves the importance of the Jews, at the period when this grant was made, i(^ 
that it is signed by seven kings as witnesses. (The names are here given.) 

“ There is no date to the document, further than what may be collected from the reign 
of the prince, and the names of the royal witnesses. Dates are not usual in old Malabaric 
writings. One fact is evident, that the Jews must have existed a considerable time in the 
country before they could liave obtained such a grant. The tradition, before-mentioned, 
assigns for the date of tlie transaction the year of the creation 4250, which is, in Jewish 
computation, A. D. 41)0. It is well known that the famous Malabaric king. Coram Peru- 
MAL, made grants to the Jew.s, Christian.s, and Mahommedans, during his reign; but that 
prince flourished in the eighth or ninth century.” 

Ardlitcoloi^ically, tlie dato assigned to this document is a manifest 
inipostufc, for tiny e])Oc]i anterior to 9()0 years after Clirist. That 
change of religion from Brahniinism to Judaism cannot metamor- 
phose Hindoo rtmegades into Jetvs^ is evident from what follows. 

Speaking of the black Jnvs^ Dr. Buchanan thus continues : — 

“ Their llii^o complexion, and their lery imperfect resemblance to the European Jews, 
indicjite that they have been dctacheil from the parent stock, in Judea, many ages before 
the Jews in the west, and that there have been intermarriages with families not Israeliiish, 
I had heard that tliose tribes, whicli had passed the Indus, had assimilated so much to the 
customs and liabits of the countries in which they live, that they sometimes may be seen 
by a traveller without being recognized as Jews. In the interior towns of Malabar, I was 
nqt always able to distinguish the Jew from the Hindoo. 1 hence perceived how easy it 
may be t(* mistake the tribes of Jewish de.scent among the AlFghans and other nations, in 
the northern parts of Ilindostan. The white Jews look upon the black Jews as an inferior 
race, and as not of jmre caste, which plainly demonstrates that tliey do not spring from a 
common stock in India.” 

The cvidciiec of Dr. Buchanan can scarc(‘ly leave room for a donht 
tliat the white Jews had been living at letist a thousand years in 
.Malabar, and were still white Jews^ without even an approximation, 
in type, to the Hindoos; and that the hlaedc Jews were an ‘‘inferior 
race” — “not of imre caste” — or, in other words, adulterated by 
dark Jlmdoos — Jews in doctrine, hnt not in stock. 

But we have another cye-witiiess, of no less note, to the same effect, 
namely, Joseph Wolff, a Christianized Jew, whose authority is quoted 
in places where modern Jews are spoken of. He assures us,^^' that 
the black ilalahar Jews arc converted Hindoos, and at most a mix- 
ture only of the two races. Similar ojnnions have been expressed 
by evoiy ('rmipctcnt authority we have seen or can find quoted; and 
even Prichard, in his laborious work, while he slurs over all these 
facts with the simple remark that there is “no evidence” in favor of 
Buchanan s opinion, ventures to give not a single authority to rehnt 
l»im, and offers not a solitary reason for doubting his testimony, iknd, 
we say it with regret, that this is but one of Dr. Prichard’s many 
uutal] modes of sustaining the doctrine of the unity of mankind. Wt' 
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may add, also, that the opinions of Buchanan and Wolff are those of 
all Juda?ans of our day, as far as we have been able to ascertain 
them. Mr. Isaac Leeser, tlie learned and estimable editor of. the 
‘‘Occident^'* at Philadelphia, in answer to our inquirie8,dhus writes : — 

“You may freely assert that, in all essentials, the Jews are the same they are repre- 
sented on the Egyptian monuments ; and a comparison of 3500 years ought to he sufficient 
to prove that the intermediate links have not degenerated. . . . The black Jews of Malabar 
are not a Jewish race, according to the accounts which have appeared from time to time in 
the papers. They are most likely converts to Judaism, who, never having intermarried with 
the white Jews,, have retained their original Hindoo complexion, and, I believe, language.” 

Although this letter of Mr. Leesq^’ was written in haste, and not 
for publication, his well-known respectability and talent lend so mucli 
weight to any thing he would utter about his co-religionists, that we 
ctaniiot forego the pleasure of giving another and longer extract 
from it. He says : — 

“In respect, however, to the true Jewish complexion, it is/a/r; which is proved by the 
variety of the people I have seen, from Persia, Russia, Palestine, and Africa, not to men- 
tion those of Europe and America, the latter of whom are identical with^he Europeans, 
like all other white inhabitants of this continent. All Jews that ever I have beheld are 
identical in features ; though the color of their skin and eyes differs materially, inasmuch ns 
the Southern are nearly all black-eyed, and somewhat sallow, while the Northern are blue- 
eyed, in a great measure, and of a fair and clear complexion. In this they assimilate to 
all Caucasians, when transported for a number of generations into various climates. [?] 
Though I am free to admit that the dark and hazel eye and tawny skin are oftencr met 
with among the Germanic Jews than among the German natives proper. There are also 
red-haired and white-haired Jews, as well as other people, and pcrha])s of as great a pro- 
portion. I speak now of the Jews north — 1 am myself a. native of GeiniaiiY, and among 
my own family I know of none without blue eyes, brown hair (though mine is black), and 
very fair skin — still I recollect, when a boy, seeing many who had not tliese characteristics, 
and had, on the contrary, eyes, hair, and skin of a more southern complexion. In America, 
you will see all varieties of complexion, from the very fair (hinadian down to the almost 
yellow of the West Indian — the latter, however, is solely tlie effect of exposure to a delete- 
rious climate for several generations, which changes, I should judge, the texture of the hair 
and skin, and thus leaves its mark on the constitution — otherwise the Caucasian type is 
strongly developed; but this is the case more emphatically among those sprung from a 
German than a Portuguese stock. The latter was an original inhabitant of the Iberian 
Peninsula, and whether it was preserved pure, or became mixed with Moorish blood in the 
process of centuries, or whether the Germans contracted an intimacy with Teutonic nation.s, 
and thus acquired a part of their national characteristics, it is impossible to be told now. 
Rut one thing is certain, that, both in Spain anti Germany, conversions to Judaism during 
the early ages, say from the eighth to the thirteenth century, were by no means rare, or 
else the governments would not have so energetically prohibited Jews from making prose- 
lytes of their servants and others. I know not, indeed, whether there is any greater phy- 
sical discrepancy between northern and southern Jews tlian between English families who 
continue in England or emigrj^te to Alabama — I rather judge there is not.” 

Mr. Leeser professes not to have paid any special jittention to the 
physical history of the Jews ; but, nevertheless, his remarks (^ori’o- 
borate very strongly two important points: 1st, Tliat the eTews merely 
undergo those temporarj changes Trom climate which arc admitted hv 
16 
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all etlinograpliers ; and 2dj that they have occasionally mingled in 
blood with Gentile races; amalgamations that account for any 
visible diversity of type amongst them. 

And that we have sought for information among the best informed 
of the Ilohrciw community in the United States, may be inferred from 
the subjoined letter of an authoiity universally known, and by all 
respcct(Ml. Jlis testimony eonlirms Mr. Lceser’s, no less than that of 
every Hebrew 'wo have been able to consult. 

“ The black Jews of Malabar arc not descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but are 
of Jlmdoo origm. At Cochin, there arc two distinct coinTnunifies of Jews: one, white, was 
originally settled at Craiiganor, but when the Portuguese became too powerful on that coast 
(a. d. 1500 to 1500) removed to Cochin. These Jews have been residents in India consider- 
ably above 1000 years, but still retain their Jewish cast of features, and, though of dark 
complexion, are not black. They never intermarry with the second community, also Jews, 
but black, of Hindoo oi igin, and, according to tradition, originally bondmen, but converted 
and manutnitted some :300 years ago. Though of the same religion, the two races are, and 
keep distinct. In the interior of Africa, many Negroes arc found who profess to be Jews, 
practise circumcision, and keep the Sabbath. These are held to be the descendants of 
slaves who were converted l)y their Jewish masters, and then manumitted. All the Jews 
m the Ulterior of Africa who are of really Jewish descent, as, fur instance, in Timbuctoo, 
the Desert of Sahara, kQ., tliough of dark complexion, are not black, and retain the charac- 
teristic cast of features of their race — so they do likewise in China. • 

<*J. C. Nott, M. I)., Mobile.” ‘ ‘‘Yours, &c. M. J. Raphall. 

Wc tliinlv it is now sliown satisfii<;tori]y tliat the “Black Jews” of 
Iiulia arc not Jews by race, any more tliau the Negro converts to Ju- 
daism known to exist at Timlmctoo, or the many Moorish adlierents 
to tlie llchrevv faith scattered llironghont the States of Barhaiy. 
There arc antliors living who insist that the aborigines of our Ameri- 
can tontiueiit are lineal descendants of the lost ten tribes, which have 
run so wild in our woods as to he no longer rceognizahlc ! Other 
yxampies of Jewish physical transformation have been alleged, hut 
they are ewm less worthy of credit than the preceding. The Jews 
of Ahyssima, or Falasbas, as they are called, may be noticed. They 
do not present the Jewisli phy.siognomy, hut are, doubtless, composed 
of mixed bloods, Arabian with African, and converts. Before us 
lies a pamphlet by Bu. Ciurlks Brkk, the very erudite Abyssinian 
travcllo" llns essay was read on the 8th of February, 1848, before 
the .Syro-Egyptian Society of London, and Br. Boke’s standing as an 
orientalist reciuires no comment. Ills iiifomation was obtained 

, ^ themselves ; his opinion formed in presence of 

tlie speakers. * 


knoiJn that those Israelites of Abyssinia, who are 

- of the mhos t’’'' ‘ho W"-* of 

from tlie Svr -A ^ Peewhar language, whicli they still retain, differs entirely 

Arabic hcloau *'‘® ®****"P'® Amharic, as well as the Hebrew and 

Arabis belong, and is cognate with, and closely allied to. the existing dialects spoken by the 
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A’gaus of Lasta and the A’gaumider : a circumstance affording a strong argumcni- in sup- 
port of the opinion that all these people are descended from an aboriginal race, which has 
been forced to give way before the advances of a younger people from the opposite shores 
of the Red Sea — first in Tigrb, and subsequently in the countries adjacent to B^b-el 
Mandeb. • 

“It is not till about the- tenth century of the Christian era that we possess any his- 
tory of the Israelites of Abyssinia, as a separate people ; and even then the particulars 
respecting them, which are to be gathered from the annals of the country as given by 
Bruce, must, in the earlier portions at least, be received with great caution.’' • 

Bruce, in the second volume of* his Travels,, gives an interesting 
accoimt of this people. He regards them really as Jews, but expresses 
vsnndry doubts, and thinks the question must be determined by future 
philological researches. Such researches have been made since his 
day, and the decision of JBeke is recorded above. Even Pri(;hard did 
not credit Bruce’s narrative. 

The liistory of tlie ten tribes affords also conclusive evidence of the 
influence of Jewish intermixtures with alien races. In the eighth cen- 
tury b. c., they were conquered, and carried captive, by Tiglathpilesar 
and Shalmanasar, into the north-western parts of the Assyrian empire; 
their places being supplied by foreign colonists from that country. 
Tliesc, with a fe# reniaining Israelites, formed the Samaritans of after 
times ; but the ten tribes have been scattered, and most of them lost 
by Assyrian amalgamations, or absorption into cognate Chaldtean 
tribes. . 

“ The Affghans, as before remarked, bear strong marks of the Jewish type, and are 
doubtless descended from the ten tribes*. . . . The Affghans have no resemblance to the 
Tartars who surround them, in person, habits, or language. Sir William Jones (and this 
opinion is now prevalent) is inclined to believe that their descent may be traced to the 
Israelites, and adds, that the best-informed Persian historians have adopted the same 
opinion. The Affghans have traditions among themselves which render it very probable 
that this is the just account of their origin. Many of their families arc distinguished by 
names of Jewish tribes, though, since their conversion to hlnm^ they conceal their descent 
with the most scrupulous care ; and the whole is confirmed by the circumstance that the 
Puiihto has so near an ailinity with the Chaldaic that it may justly be regarded as a dialect 
of that tongue. They are now confounded with the Arabs. ”82 

This quotation is a fair specimen of the fabulous cthuography cur- 
rent among orthodox litterateurs of our day. There is no Biblical 
or historical basis for the first assumption: the second is a misappre- 
lieiisioii, attributing to Judaism that which is due to Islam ism in the 
last 1000 years ; and the third is explained by linguistic imi.)ortations, 
Persic and Arabian ; because \\iq Pushto is a Medo-Persian branch of 
Indo-European languages. Prichard himself treats Attghan derivation 
from the Israelites with a snecr®^ — hut the reader is referred to oui 
Supplement for further citations on the subject, from the works of 
thorough orientalists, who unite in testifying that the Semitic element 
ni Attghanistan, out of the synagogues, is exclusively Arabian. 
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The portrait of Dost-Mohammed'^ 
blends Semitic features with those 
of the true Affghan ; and suffices to 
illustrate the similitudes perceived 
by tourists who, partial to a theory 
of the “ten tribes’"' journey into 
Tartary, have been blinded to tlie 
palpable diversities of osteological 
structure, which even Arab blood 
has not obliterated. 

We have thus gone over the phy- 
sical histoiy of the J ewish race ; and, 
although the argument is very far 
from being exhausted, we think 
enough has been said to satisfy any 
unprejudiced mind that this species 
has preserved its peculiar type from 
the time of Abraham to the present day, or through more than one 
hundred generations; and has therefore transmitted directly to us 
the features of Noah’s family, which preceded that of Abraham, ac- 
cording to the so-tcrm(‘d ^ilosaic account, by only ten generations.. 

If, then, the Jewish race has preserved the type of its forefathers for 
8500 years, in all climates of the earth, and luuler all forms of govern- 
inont — til rough extremes of prosperity and adversity — if, too, wc add to 
all this the reecmtly developed facts (which cannot be negatived), that 
the Tartars, the Negroes, the Assyrians, the Hindoos, the Egyptians, 
and otlu'rs, existed, 2000 years before the Christian era, as distinct as 
now; where, we may ask, is to be found the semblance of a scicntificj 
argument to sustain the assumption of a common Jewish origin 
for every species of mankind? 

Accounts of the Gipsies offer such curious analogies with those 
of the Israelites, that it may not be out of place to add a word respect- 
ing them. 

“ Both have had an Exodus ; both are exiles, and dispersed among the gentiles, by whom 
they are hated and despised, and whom they hate and despise, under the names of Busnees 
and Goyiin ; both, though speaking the language of the gentiles, possess a peculiar tongue, 
which the latter do not uiidei'stand ; and both possess tl peculiar cast of co^intenanc.e, by which 
they may be without difficulty distinguished from all other nations ; but with these points the 
similarity terminates. The Israelites have a peculiar religion, to which they are faiiati- 
cally attached ; the Romas (Gipsies) have none. The Israelites have an authentic history ; 
the Gipsies have no liistory — they do not even know the name of their original country. 

This isolntcd race is involved in mystery, owing to absence of tnidi 
hons; though, from their physical tj^pe, language, &c., it is conjectured 
lluit the Gipsies came from some part of India, but at what time, and 
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w'hy, cannot now be deteririined. It lias been said that they fled 
from the exterminating sword of the great Tartar conqueror, Timur 
Leng (Tamerlane), who ravaged India in 1408-9 a. d. ; but there will 
be found, in Borrow’s work, ve^y good reason for believing that they 
might have migrated, at a much earlier period, north, amongst the 
Sclavonians, before they entered Germany and other countries where 
we first trace them. However, we know with certainty that, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century (about the time of Timur’s con- 
quest), they appeared in Germany, and were soon scattered over 
Europe, as far as Spain. Tluy arrived in Prance on the 17th of 
August, 1427 A. n. Their nurpber now, in all, has been estimated at 
about 700,000, and the}^ are scattered over most countries of the 
habitable globe — Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, and some 
few in North America. “ Their tents are pitched on the heaths of 
Brazil and the ridges of the Himalaya hills ; and their language is 
heard in Moscow and Madrid, in London and Stamboul.” “ Their 
power of resisting cold is truly wonderful, as it is not uncommon to 
find them encamped in the midst of the snow, in slight canvass tents, 
where the temperature is 25° to 80° below the freezing point accord- 
ing to Eeaumur;” while, on the other hand^ they withstand the sultry 
clinics of Africa and India.®*'’' 

The Gipsies are the most prominent of numerous and diverse tribes 
diftiised in little groups over the four continents, to whom Prichard’s 
term “Allophylian races” would properly apply. A list might 
he made of them; their oeeurrence in islands, remote valleys and 
mountain-fastnesses, or even amid dense populations, being far more 
frequent than is generally supposed. In tlie absence of all record bej^ond 
that of modern days, (their (ixisteiice knowm only by their discovery,) 
we refrain from the labor of enumeration, with the sole reiiuu’k, that 
to us they all arc mementos of the [)ermanence of type, athwart vicis- 
situdes certainly endured, l)ut unrecorded by themselves : each being 
a relic of some primitive type of man, generally displaced from its 
geographical centre of creation, that, having served in days of yore 
the purposes of the Creator, is now abandoned (with so many others, 
now lost like the Guanches) to its fate, scarcely aftbrding history sutii 
cient for an epitaph.®^ ^ 

But it is time to illustrate the subject monumentally; and the words 
of an illustrious countryman will usher in the facts with which none 
are better conversant than himself. After alluding to changvs 
wrought by climate on domestic animals and plants. Dr. Pickering 
niaintains : — 

“ Not 80 however with the human family. Notwithstanding the mixtures of race during 
two centuries, no one has remarked a tendency to a development of a new race in the 
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United States. In Arabia, where the mixtures are more complicated, and have been going 
on from time immemorial, the result does not appear to have been different. On the Egyp- 
tian monuments, I was unable to detect any change in the races of the human family. 
Neither does written history afford evidence of the extinction of one physical race of men, 
or of tlic development of another previously unknown.” St 

Proceeding rctrogre.ssiv()ly, and closely as the theme can ho eluci- 
dated, wo present the only ba.s-rclief which, throughout the entire 
range of hieroglyphical or ciuieifornt discovery hitherto published, in 
all probability represents Jews. 

Fio. 14. 



(2 Kings xviii. 14; Isaiah xxxvi. 2. About 700 b. c.) 


^^Jemah Captives from LacJnsJi' (Fig. 14), disinterred from Senna' 
:^heril)’s palace ut Konyunjik, is tlie title given to the original by 
its cyscovercr,®^ who says — 

“ Here, therefore, was the nctuol picture of the taking of Lachish, the city, "as we know 
from the Bible, besieged by Seriiiaclierib, when he sent liis generals to demand tribute of 
llezekiah, and which be bad captured before their return. . . . The captives were undoiibt- 
ijdly Jews — their physiognomy was strikingly indicated in the sculptures ; but they bad 
been stripped of their ornaments and th^ir tine raiment, and were left barefooted and balf- 
clotlied.” 


Allowance made for reductior 

. Fig. 15 



\) kSo small a scale, the ethnological 
chai’acter of this bas-relief is not so 
strikingly eftective in respect to true 
Hebrew physiognomy, as it is (when 
compared with other Chaldjean etfi- 
gies) to show the pervading cha- 
racter of many Syrian and Meso- 
potamian races 2500 years ago. 

These Elamites (Fig. 15) pfo- 
bably, if not Arabs, ^‘‘loading 

belong to the same age, 
and supply one variety ; while here 
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^^Captives employed hy Assyriam''^ 
(Fig. 1^)? another. 

Divested of beard, other cap- 
lives in a (Fig. 17) portray 

characteristics verging toward an 
upland, or Armenian^ expression ; 
at the same time that tliese upon 


Fig. 16. 



Fig. 17. 



an undated “ Babylonian cy- 
linder” (Fig, 18), too minute 
in size for ethnographical pre- 
cision, indicate more of wild 
Arab lineaments : an infer- 
ence which the low-land site 
of Babylon, where -Mr. Layard 
found it, may justity. If avo 
contrjist tht'se last with (Fig. 


Fig. 18. 



19\ an JEr/yptian artistic idea of a “Canaanite” Fig. 19. 

(Kanana — barbarian)^ the prevalence of .this so- 
called {Semitic type from the Euphrates, through 
Balestine, to the eastern contines of the Tsilo, be- / 

comes exemplified, back to tlie twelfth ami fif- 
h^enth centuiles n. c., as thoroughly as ocular ob- 
servation can realize similar features in the same 
regions at the present day. 

Each ‘‘canon of art,” in Egypt and in Assyria, 
was dogmatically enforced (let it be remembered) 
upon principles entirely ditfereiit : the former, or 
anterior, being primitive, and dependent rather 
upon its relations to graphical expression, more , 
rigidly approximates to the anteTmonumeiital age of “picture-writing.” 
In the latter, we behold a developed, and consecpicntly more florid, 
style of art; which, if nothing else existed to demonstrate the truth 


1 
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of tins iulicrcut law of artistic progi-cssion, would of itself cla^fy 
monumental Assyria as, chronologically, a succedaneum of Egypt, 
IT v^dicato Do Longp6rior’s conclusions of Assyrian modernness, 
no less than Kawlinson’s acknowledgments of Egyptian antiquity. 

The eomhijied action of art and of the prevalence, in and around 
Mesopotamia, of a preponderating type which approaches the heau- 
ideal of Semitic humanity, may he seen by conipamg the captiars of 
Assyrian triumphs with the common soldiery ot Minevite arimes. 
Thus, this Syrian (Fig. 20), with his leathern scull-cap, whom a pass- 



Sykian Captive.^ Assyihan Soldiees.®^ 


ago in Herodotus identifies with the ])CopIc “Milype,”^^ or else ot ad- 
jacent Cilicia, could not otlierwise he distinguished from common 
y\ssyrian spearmen (Fig. 21) attacking a stronghold which, if not m 
ISamaria, l)cIongs to tlie same inonntainons region. Botli drawings 
ai’c troiu Kliorsahad, and the expeditions ot bargan, late in the eighth 
eentnry b. c. 

But it is in the likenesses of the patricians and of royalty wherein, 
partly o\N iiig to more pains-taking treatment hy artists, and partly to a 
higlKU’ (*aste of race, that the pure Assyrian type becomes vigorousl} 
“ scolpito/' 

Saiujan’s minister, (Fig. 22) probably his Vizeer^ displays the same 
nobUi blood as the King (Fig. 23) himself.'’^ 

Above all tlic portraits of Kinevite sovereigns discovered, that of 
Sai{(UN is the most interesting; 1st, because it was tlie first royal 
likeness unearthed from Khorsahad hyBoTTA;^®*’ 2iidly, because it 
was the fii:st whose euneatic legends were ascribed to the* besieger of 
AnJidod by a most felicitous guess of Lowknstern ; and 3dly, 
cause it was the first identified of those sublime sculptures that, 
rescued from perdition hy French munificence, arrived in Europe, 


The VizEER. 


The Kino. 


and once as^ain tower majcsticallj' in the Louvre Mnsenm,’'^- after 
some 2ol5 years of oblivion. 

We present a rougli tracin<? (Fijj. 24) of Bott.a’s earliest lithographs, 
wherein the head-dress is tinted red, like 
the original bas-relief. i-''"- -*• 


It was established, twenty years ago, 
hy BosKnuNi, that, in Egyptian art, the 
ftnclro-sphinxes (human head on lion’s 
body, symbolical of royalty,) always hear 
the likenesges of the kings or qiu'ens in 
whose reign they were diiscdlcd. Thus, 
veie the fbatnres of the Great Sphinx at 
tic pyramids ot Menipliis adequately 
I'roserved, we should probably behold 
the lost portrait of AAIIMES, founder 
^ the XVTIth dynasty, in the seven- 
eenth centmy b. c. ; to whom, under 
le ^reek form of Amaais, a tradition in 
wny s time still attributed this colossus.’™ 
’6 sjTObol “sphinx,” by the Greeks 



Sj^bgan, [Isaiah, xx. 1)^ 
B. C. 710 to r>f’>8. 
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repifcd to bo ftmalc, and by Wilkinson to bo always male in Egy^t, 
has tl )0 body of a lion wlien {c.g, in the splendid granite Sphinx of 
Ramsks at the Louvre,) it tyi>ifies the king; or of a lioness, (as in 
Maut-iikm-wa’s at Tmin,) when the queen. Anotlier rule of Egyp- 
tian art is, tliat the human faces of Divinities wear the portrait of the 
reigning nionareh. ^hnv, in Assyrian scnlj)ture — an otishoot of 
Nilotic art — the same rules hold good. Tliose gigantic human-headed 
bulls, and those supmh wing(‘d-gods, of s(!cnes in which huiriari-faced 
deities are introduced, assume the portraits of 
the sovereigns in wdiose age they were caiwed : 
truths easily verified by comparison of the 
folio plates of Flandin or of Layard. In 
(‘onseqnenee, regretting the necessity for reduc- 
tion of size, we submit, from one of the winged- 
bulls at l\‘iris‘^’^ the likeness (Fig. 2;j) of him 
whose euneatie legend reads: — “SARdOX, 
great king, puissant king, king of the kings of 
the land of Assour'" — Ashur, or Assyria — of 
whom fsAiAii relates — ‘‘ In the year that 
Tartan came unto Ashdod (wlien Saruon, the 
king of Assyria, sent him,) and fought against 


Fia, 20.1115 Fio. 27. 



SKNlaAriiv.RiR-~>B 0 700. 
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Aslulocl, and took it;’* events of tlie seventh century before 
Christ. 

To complete the series, we add a royal head, (Fig. 26) of the same 
times, but name unknown to us, sunnounting u ivimjed-lion ; its only 
peculiarity being the ponderous nose. 

is jt less curiously valuable, whether in its historical, biblical, or 
ethnographic associations, is the portrait (Fig. 27,) of Sargan’s son — 
on his tlupnc before Lachish.*’ 

AVe have already beheld (Fig. 14) his Jewish captives. 'Mr, La 
VAKD unfolds, through translation of this king’s cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, points of the grandest scriptural kitcrcst”^' — “Ilezekiali, king 
of Judah,” says the Assyrian king, “ who 
had not submitted to my authority, forty- 
six of his principal cities, and fortrc'sses 
and villages depending upon them, of which 
J took no account, 1 captured, and carried 
away their spoil. I shut yp (?) himself 
within Jerusalem, his (‘ai)ital city.” 

We commenced at the seventh, and now 
advance into the eiglith century, n, c. 

A “ lias-relief, (Fig. 28) representing 
Fm., or TiGLATii-lhloser,” Irom Nimroud,'^'® 
pla(‘es us about tlui y<‘ar n. c. 750. 

Here the same high tvi)c is preserved in 
the features of tlu^ king, Ins Ixmxh'd 



chariot-driver, and his de})ilatcd eunuch: 
while inscriptions that contain the name 
of “Areuahem, king of Israel,” tributary 
to Assyria;”’^’ eviuec the intimate relations 
already existing between that emigrant 
branch of tlie Ahrahmuidw domiciliat(‘d'iu 
Jinhca, and the indigenous stem still 6 u- 
risbing in Obakhea, wlieiiee they bad issiuul 
about 1000 years l)ef()re. The sanui type 
is carried back to the tenth centi^rv r>. c., 
ky this copy (Fig. 20) of. tlie statue of 
^5AK1)AXAPA]UJS 1.^^*’; whose era falls about 
O-U) years before ours. 


“ On the breast is an inscription nearly 
ill these words : — after the mimes and titles 
of the king, ‘The comiueror from tlie 


oppor passage of the I’igris to Ijohanou 
‘Old tlie Great Sea, who all countries, fro in 


Fio. 29. 
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tlio rising of the sun to the going down thereof, has reduced under 
his autliority/ Tlic statufj was, therefore, probably raised after his 
return from tlie campaign ip Syria ” — where, the Tyrians, Sidoniam, 
Arvadites, and others, a(*know]edged his suzerainty. . 

An epoch has now been I'eaehed that is more ancient than the 
registry of Hebrew annals,”^ by a century, perhaps ; and hence they 
(rciise to throw liglit, for times anterior to Solomon, ui>on nationalities 
outsider the topographical boundaries of J^alestine. But, where Jii- 
diean chronicUis ani sil(uit, when cuneiform records falter, the hiero- 
g!y[)hics of Egypt suj)p]y abundance of ethnological information, and 
enable us to d(anonstrate the perj)^tual indelibility of this (let us call 
it, for mere convenieiK'O sala^) Chaldaic type. Already, ‘‘half-breeds,’’ 
betw(‘en JVilotic and Eujihratic populations, must have been numerous. 
Pak‘stine was the neutral-ground of contact; and Solomon’s wedding 
with the “daughter of riiaraoh” shows that Abrahamic royalty only 
followed a mati'imonial ])racti(?c familiar to the Israelites since that 
patriarch’s tirst visit to Egypt; which duly received Mosaic sanction 
in tlie law — “Abhor not the AlilMlI [Egyptian):'' benignantly })ro- 
vidiiig for its prolife consecpiences by adding the clause — “The 
ehildmi that are born of them, at the third generation, shall enter into 
the asseinhly of IcdlOualf.” 

Air. Birch was the tirst to establish, five years ago,*^"^ the intimate 
coimexions between Egypt and Assyria, in the tenth ccntuiy li. o. ; 
the very ag(; of Sohnuou’s marriage with an Egyptian princess, and 
of the punishment intiieted, about 971-’3, by SriESiloNK upon Jeru- 
salem, “in the tifth year of Behoboam.” The kings of Egypt during 
tlie AAlld or Bubastite dynasty, were proved, by this erudite paheo 
grap]M!r,to bear not Egyptian, but Assyrian names: thus, Shesiionk, 
Sfiishak, was assimilated to the “ Sesacea” of Babylon ; Osorkon to aSV 
rak, Saracus] the son of Osorkon IT. w'as shown to be a NIAI-ROT, 
Nimrod ; and the aj)j)(dlative Takellotii, TXLT, of the hieroglyphi( s, 
to eoiitain DiGJaiT/f, which is tlie same river Tigris that is embodied 
in the royal Assyrian name of Tiin^xm^Pileser, 

Here is a mute witness of those events and those times — GOT- 
Tl](ynil-Aunk (Fig. 30), “Chief of the Artificers,” at Thcbes,^^‘ who 
died, aecor(ling to inscriptions on his cerements, in the “Year X” ol 
tlni reign of King Osorkon HL ; that is, he was alive in the year 1>00 
a. c. ! His complete mummy lies in the Anatomical Museum of the 
University of Louisiana, Kew Orleans ; and we shall describe it in 
the proper place : our object at present l)eing merely to indicate 
an atom of the ethnological abundance that Egypt and Assyria 
sut/piy. And the reader will realize the harmony of these a rclueo lo- 
gical researches, when lie beholds the portrait of the king (Fig. 31) 
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Fio. 30. Fia. 31. 



OSORKON lll.'is 


whose reign this mummy was ma^le. Leemans puhlisluHl a date of 
ilie IXtli, and Bunsen one of this Pharaoli’s Xlth regnal year. The 
legend on the mummy has added another of his Xth. 

Several coincideuees have hcen ingeniously put together by Mr. 
SfiAiiPE;^’® but, while we refer to Layard’s Second Expedition , for 
realizations of tlie almost-proplietie seienee of Bindi, tlie latter’s 
op[)ortune discovery of the relationship of Kamses XIV., by marriage, 
to the daughter of the Semitic ‘M<^iug of is merely noted 

h(‘re, because it will be elucidated under the chapter on Egy])t. In 
tlie following Asiatic prisoners, recorded among the foreign conquests 
of Amunoph 111., at Solcb,^'^ there is no difliculty of recognizing — 


Fig. 32. 



1- Pa-ta-na^ Padan-Aram; 2. A-su-ru^ Asliur^ Assyria; 3. Ka-ru- 
Carchemish. The names of Saenkar^ Sliinar, and Naha- 
raina, in Hebrew Naharaim, the “two rivers,” or ^klesopotamia* 
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hiorf»o*IypTicd in the same Pharaoh’s reign, have long been familial 
to Egyptologists ; and thus Assyrian data and connexions with the 
Kilo are positively carried hack to the XVIlth dynasty, arid the six- 
teenth century a. c. 

But although, amid the ruins of Babylon itself, nothing has been 
yet disclosed of an earlii'r date than Kebucjiadnezzar, b. C. 604; and 
no genealogical list, not to say contemporaneous monument, older 
than a. c. 1 250, at Nineveh ; hieroglyphics of an ancestor of Amu- 
isoim III., viz., 'IhioTMEs Iff., prove the existence \)0^\ Babylon and 
Nineveh, as tributaries to th(‘ Pharaohs, at least one generation earlier, 
or about 1600 yews a. This king, in an inscription more recently 
translated by Birch, is said to have “ cre(ded his tablet in Naharaina 
(M(‘so[)otamia), for the extension of the frontiers Kami (Egypt).” 

The sixt(‘cnth (‘(nitury a. e., according to Lepsins’s system of chro- 
nology, toucluis th(‘ advent of Abraham and later sojourn of his grand- 
son Jacob’s clfildrcn in the hnid of CTOshen. Pelations of war, com- 
merce, and intermarriage, l)etweou the i)eople of the Kile and those 
from the Tigris and Euphrates, in those* times, were incessant. Semitic 
el(‘nients (as we shall see in the gallery of royal Egyjdian portraits 
further on) ilowed from Asia into Africa in unceasing streams. Tlic 

Queem of Egy])t, especially, betray 
the commingling of the Chaldaie 
type with that indigenous to the 
lower valley of the Kilo; and, al- 
though we shall resume these evi- 
dences, the reader will recognize the 
blending of both ty})es in the linea- 
nients of (iueen AAHMES-KErEiiAiu 
(Fig, 83), wife of Amunoph L, sou 
of th e fo u IK ler of the X VTTth dy n ast y, 
about 1671 r>. c. Ilers is the most 
ancient of regal feminine likenesses 
identified; and of it Morton wrote, 
“ Ihuhaps the most Hebrew portrait on the monuments is that of 
Aahmes-Nofre-x\ri.” 

IFaving thus traced back the Chaldaie type into Egypt before the 
arrival of Abraham, first historical ancestor of the Jews, we have 
lu’ovcd the perpetuity of its existence, through Egyptian and Assyiian 
records, during 3f500i years of time, down to our day. But the 
Jewish type ot man must have existed in Chalda^a for an indefinite 
time before Abraham. After all, he was merely one emigrant; and 
his ancestral stock, at 1500 b. c., must have amounted to an inuneuf^e 
po}>uiaiion. We hold, without hesitation, that 2000 years before 


Via. na. 
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Abraham, there had already been intermarriages between the Chaldaic 
and the Egyptian species. No ethnognifpher but will perceive, with 
us, the Jewish cross upon Egyptians of the IVth Memphite dynasty, 
8500 years b. c., say about 5400 years ago: and such amalgamations 
must then have been far more ancient. Examine the following — 
(Figs. 34, 35) : we shall revert to them by-aiid-by. 



We shall yet be able to |j^etch out the durability of the cognate 
Arabian race 2000 years earlier than Tsiimaet., son of Abraham, when 
we deal with Egyt)tian primitive relations witli Asia; and as, for 
thirty-tive centuries (not to say fifty-live, when the Chaldaic blood first 
appears), Jews and Arabs have been monumentally coexistent and 
distinct in type, therefore the demonstration of the existence of the 
latter people 5500 years ago will naturally im])ly the simultauoous 
presence of the former in their Meso})otamiau hirth-*tila(‘e ; although 
neither from Assyrian nor Hebrew records can we produce annals to 
that eifect — simply because such chronicles, if any were kept, have 
not reached our modern day. 

Before quitting, for tlie present, Semitish immigrations into Africa, 
we may allude to early Bh(eniiuaii colonization of Barbary, as another 
prolific source of comminglings between Chaldaic and Berber^ or Ata- 
lautic, types. These must have preceded, by centuries, the foundation 
of Carthage, estimated at n. c. 878 ; and, in those days (the earned not 
having been introduced into Africa before the first or second century 
c.), the Sahara desert being absolutely irn})assahle, the Atalan- 
tiche of the Barbary coast held no communication with Negro races 
ot inland Africa. The subject is discussed in Part TL of this volume. 

The illiterate advocates of a pseudo-negrophilisin, more ruinous to 
the Africans of the United States than the condition of servitude in 
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which they thrive, multiply, and are happy, have actually claimed 
St Augustine, Eratosthenes, Juba, Hannibal, and other great men, 
as historical vouchers for the perfectibility of the Negro race, because 
born in Africa! Jt might hence be argued that “birth in a stable 
makes a man a horse.” We submit the following portraits. 

Eratosthenes*'^ (lig- '^6), born at the Greek 
colony of Cyrene, on the coast of Barbary, about 
270 R. c. What more perfect sample of the 
Greek historical type could be desired? 

jrAXNiRAL*"'' (Eig. 37), son of Ilamilcar Barcas^ 
born at Carthage, about b. c. 247. The highest 
“(’aucasian” type is so strongly marked in his 
ia(‘e, that, if his lather was a Phaniico- Carthagi- 
nian, one would suspect that his mother, as 
ajnong the Ottomans and Persians of the present 
day, was an imported white slave, or other fe- 
male of the purest Japhetic race. 

Fio. 87. 




Fio. 38. 



JuBA*^ (Vig. 38), son of Iliempmlj 
king of Numidia, ascended the 
throne about b. c. 50. If not Berber 
(and we have no means of compa- 
rison), the Arab type predominates 
in his countenance ; and that this 
closel}^ approximated to the true 
Tyrian^ or Phoenician, is evident 
by comparing it with tlie features 
of an ancient citizen of Tyre (I ig- 
39), figured at Thebes, in the reign 
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of Ramses HI., of the XXth dynasty, during the thirteenth century 

B. 

Abundant illustrations of the permanence of type, in other varieties 
of Semitish races, will be given in due course ; but, on our road to 
Persia, let us indicate a Syrian form, in this mountaineer of LebanoiP^® 
(Fig. 40), from the conquests of the same Ramses ; and contrast it 
with a genuine Cushite Arah^ or Himyarite^^^ 41), who appears 
in the tomb of Seti-Meneptha I., about 1400 years b. c. 


, Fig. 40. 



Fig. 41. 



true Jewish typo in the land of its origin. A full-length figure of 
this individual will be given in a 
succeeding Chapter; and it is the 
more curious, inasmudi as wo be- 
hold in its design an Egyi)tian art- 
ist’s conception of a Chaldee during 
the fifteenth century b. c. ; that is, 
about 500 years before any cunei- 
form monuments yet found, and 600 
years before any Jewish records, now 
known, were inscribed or written. 

1 Persian monumental ethnogra- 
phy, ^like the native, the Hebrew, 
and the Greek chronicles of that Iranian land,) can but commence 
with Cyrus ; — that mighty name, which, until recent hieroglyiJiical 
and cnneatic discoveries tlirew ojien the portals of ages anteilor, 
marked the grand terminus of historical knowledge concerning 
Oriental events and nations. Wo accompany the following series 
with Rawlinson’s translatidh of the Persepolitan arrow-headed 
^egends. 


Fig. 42. 
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“ I am Cyrus, the King ; the 
AchsBnicnian.” 

Such is the simple epitaph 
of sterling greatness, on 
tlie ruined pilasters of Miir- 
ghab, or Parsagadse^ adja- 
cent to the tomb of Cyrus : 
built about R. c. 528. 

The abraded cpndition 
of tlie face (Fig. 48) en- 
abl(‘s us merely to distin- 
guish that high-class type, 
which the grandson of a 
jyjede (A sty ages) aud a Ly- 
dian (Mandane, sister of 
Crcesus), and the son of a 
Persian^ would naturally 
l>resont. 

Singularly enough, the 
clligy wears an Pgyptian 
(Kneph-Osiris) head-dress ; 
which (‘onfinnsLETRONNK’s 
argument of , the very inti- 
mate njlations between Fer- 
sia and I^gypt, before the 
compiest by Cambyses.^^ 


Fra. 44. 


Fra. 45. 



Ras-Hki.ikf of 
DaIIIUS.1^ 


Ba.s-Reliep op 
Xebxes. 


“ I :im Darius, (J’ig. 44) the great 
King, the King of Kings, tlu‘ King 
of Persia, tlie King of (the depen- 
dent) provinces, the son of llys- 
tuspes, the grandson of Arsaines, 
the Achaimenian.” 

We see Darius in the 
attitude of uttering that 
noble address, whicli stands 
inscribed on the vast cu- 
neiform Tablet of Behistiin^ 
cut about 482 b. c. 

“Xerxes, the great King, the 
King of Kings, the son of King 
Darius, the Achgemenian.*’ 


We are uncertain wlietlier the effigy (Fig. 45) be not that of his 
son, Ain'S XKitXKs ; hnt, e^hnologically, the point is immaterial; for 
the Persic type of the line of AchamiOtios is rigorously preserved in 
these sculptures of Persepolis. 
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“This is the fivce (Fig. 46) of the (Muzdocan) servant of Ormuzd, of the god Sapoii, 
king of tlje kings of the Iranians a7»d of the non-Iranians, of the race of the gods ; son 
of the (Mazdioan) servant of Ormnzd Ardeshir^ king of the kings of Iran, of the race of 
the gods; grandson of the god Babek, king.” 


Fia. 46. 



This Greek version of the trilingiiar insto’iption carvocl upon Sii \- 
pook’s liorsc at Nakslu-Ttedjeb, near Persepolis, is the more precious, 
because It served to Ghotkfkxt), 1802, the same jmrpose tliut the tri- 
glypliic Rosetta Stone answ(‘rod to Yoijx<j, in 1810. The 'atter 
hoeainc the tin<>;er-post to CiiAMroidjoN i,h Jeunf.’s deeipliering of 
all Ei>*vptian hiero<2;ly[dncs ; just as the former to ItAWLiNsox’s of all 
cuneiform writini»;s. 

Our heads, however, are taken from the bas-relief of tlie same 
kin" SiiAPooK, Sai>or, at Xaksbi-Koustam : wluuv a Ronuin suppliant, 
no less a personage tlian tlie captive emperor \\\LKurAX, kneels in vaiu 
hope of exciting Persian humanity. The scene refers to events of 
about A. 1). 2()0; when, under the Snssanian dynasty, art had wofully 
dticliiied. The contrast, notwithstanding, between the Persian and 
the Komari, is here preserved ; and still more ctfectively in another 
tableau at Chapour. 

Among the prisoners of Darius at Pehistiin, the nations carved on 
his rock-hewn sepulchre at Persepolls, and the troops sup]>orting the 
throne of Xerxes, may he seen many varietic's of the ]\Iedian, P(‘r- 
sian, and Clialda^aii races; althongh, in tlie latter instances, the ab- 
sence of names prevents identification : hut this son of the desert, 
(Fig. 47) of the age of Sapor, affords a variant, witli some Arabian 
lineaments, that we are iiudined to refer to BelooclilstAii, or the 
Indian side of the Persian Gulf. 

Still nearer to the Indus do we assign the first of two effigies (Figs. 
48, 49) painted in Egypt about 1800 years previously. The second 




may even, perliaps, approach the Himalayan r^nge. They are from 
the “(Jrand rmeession of Tiiotmks TIL, in llie sixteenth century 
li. 0., to be elucidated hereinafter. 

lie (Kii?. 48) leads an elephant, which, like that on the Obelisk of 
points towards Hinilostanic intercourse; -and his features, 
eiirinoiiiitiMl hy the straw hat, are ])(?cn1iarly Hindoo. 

The other (Fi.iij. 4!)) carri(‘S an ele|)hant’s tooth, at the same time 
thatjie leads a hear — hy Hoiiton denominated an Ursus Lahlatus — 
and a eeilain Arian cast of countenance favors the vague geogra- 
phical attrihution we adopt for him. 

Finally, to csiahlish the diversity of 
Asiatic types, in every age parallel with 
the fFewish, here is a" Tartar (Fig. 50) from 
the conquests of Kamsks H.,'*' painted at 
Ahoosimhel in the fouideenth century B. c. 
His face is unmistakeahlc ; as arc tliose of 
his associates, some of wliom wear their 
hair long, in the same tahleau. 

The question of the “Chinese’' (un- 
known to any nation west of the Euphrates 
prior to the Christian era,) has been s('t- 
tled in our Supplement; and it sulliccs here to note tliat, the custom 
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of shaven heads, with scalp-lock, is essentially Tartar. Ttte Chinese 
always wore their hair long until coinpellcd to shave their heads by 
the present dynasty of Mantchoi^-Tartars ; and the Turkish branch 
of those hordes introduced this usage in the modern Levant. 

Reader ! we have followed the Chaldaic type from Mesopotamia to 
Memphis; and thence, via Carthage, through Palestine, Syria, Arabia, 
Assyria, and Persia, until it disai>peared ; when, looking towards the 
Caspian and the Indus, we descried the cradlc-laiids of Arian, Tartar, 
and Hindoo races. May we not now consider perinayience of type 
among JEWS, for more than 3000 years, to be a matter proved ? and 
Avith it, the simultaneous existence in the same countries of every 
variety of type and race visible there now, ever distinct during the 
same period ? 

The monuments of Egypt and Assyria, history and the Bible, have 
enabled us to ascend to the age of Auraham, first historical progenitor 
of the Tsraclitish line, and dianonstrate the iinU^liliility of the Jewish 
type froiri his era dowiiAvards; The sculptun^s of the IVth dynasty 
have also exhibited the admixture, or engraftment of the same 
Chaldaic type upon native families of Egyi>t at a date Avhich is some 
2000 years la^j'ond Abraham’s era upAvards. 

Other-analogical proofs Avi 11 appear in the sequel; but, in the in- 
terim, the Jews themselv(‘S are living testimonies that their type has 
survived OA^ery vicissitude ; and that it has come doAvn, century by 
century, from Mesopotamia to Moliih^, for at least 5500 years, unaltered 
and, save through blood-alliaucc with Gentiles, unalterable. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CAUCASIAN TYPES CARRIED THROUGH EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 

In a preceding cliapter, portions of the European group, generi- 
cally styled the “ Caucasian,” were traced baclvAvards through historical 
times. This sketch was followed by a resume of the Physical History 
of the JeAvs, Avhose annals constitute the houndary of Avritten history, 
hy supplying the most ancient literary link that connects us Avith 
remoter monumental periods. We now propose to ti a(;k this Cau- 
casian type onAvards, through the stone recoi’ds of Egj pt, u{) to the 
earliest of such documents extant. 

The incipient history of the Israelites is indissolubly Avoven Avith 
that of Egypt; nor could we separate tlic tAvo if we Avould. Although 
the earliest positive synclironism, or ascertained era of contact, be- 
tween those people, is the year 971 b. c. ; viz, : the conquest of Juda>a 
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under Rehohoam by Shisluik or — nevertheless, there Are 

other periods of iiitoreourse rnncli earlier in date, which may he 
reaehed approxirnately : and while, pii the one hand, Egyptian monu- 
ments, so far as known synclironisms extend, hear testimony to the 
liistorical tridh of Jewisli records posterior to Solomon, these, on the 
other, furnish evidcuicc in favor of the reliability of the liieroglyphics. 
The histories of Ahraliarn, of Joseph, of Jacob and liis des(Muidants, 
and of Moses,' all ])ear witness to the anti(piity, grandeur, and high 
civilization attained ])y Egypt’s Old Emphe before tlie Inrth of the first 
Ifehrew ]»atriarch : hut when we compare the genealogical and chro- 
nological syshuns of the two peo]»le, as well as their respective phy- 
sical types, tliere is really nothing in common between them. Ahra- 
hani,'a(‘cordiiig to the Rah])ini(‘al account, is hut tlie tenth in descent 
from Noali; his birth occurring 292 years after the Deluge: hut, 
sulistitutiiig th(i more critical com])utation of Le|)sius, Aliraham must 
liavc liv(‘d in th(‘ time of AmUxVopii IIT., 3hmnon^ of the XYllItli 
dynasty, about loOO yc^ars a. 0. Xow, the epoch of ifKNES, the first 
IMiaraoh of Egv]it, is ])la<*t‘d by the sanuj savant at J898 a. c., or some 
2400 y(‘ars ht‘fore ’Abraham. 

The (‘iioch of Abraham has ordinarily, imh'cd, l)oen computed by 
Ihhlical commentators, a t(‘W c(‘nturics fartluu’ hack than the date 
assigned to him by [a‘]>sius ; hut we are incliiK'd to ado]>t the esti- 
mate of this siijicrior authority, for the following simple reasons: — 
TIku'c an' hut five gc'nerations — viz.: Is\a(', Jacoi], Lf.vt, Kuiiatit, 
Ampam — between Ahraham and xMoses; and the era of the lattc'r 
is now approximah'ly fixed in the fourteenth century a. c. By adding 
to the latt('r age — assuming the Exodus, when ^^loses was 80 y(‘ai’s 
old, at 15. (\ D122'‘^’ — the average duration of life for five geiioiations, 
the lime of Ahraham falls about loOO a. c. It may he ohjecti'd that 
people in ohUai times were gifted with a longevity immeasurably 
gr('ater than (mr modern generations; hut this pn'sumption is contra- 
dicted ]>y a thorouglil\M*stahlished fact, that tlie Egyptians, whose 
ages are rc'corded on the hieroglyphical tombstones for twenty centu- 
ries before Abraham’s nativity, and whose mumnfual crania^ of gene- 
rations long anterior h\ this ])atriar(*h, abound, lived no longer than 
people do now. Another proof, likewise, that numerical errors have 
always exist'd in the ]>ook of (icnesis, is the fact, that the manuscript 
Texts differ irreconcilahly in respect to the ages of the Patriarchs; 
whih' these extraordinary ages are rendered nugatory by tlie jihysio- 
logical laws governing iiumau life. If farther proof he wanted, it 
may oe gathered from the story of Ahraham and Sarah. Though 
contnnporarj/ with every one of her ancestors hack to Noah himself (all 
OT whom, according to Genesis, lived from 205 to 600 years), 
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Sarali, when told, in her ninetieth year, that she should bear a child, 
laui>:hed twice, having never heard of such an occurrence ! But, eV^cn 
admitting such su])orhurnan longtwities for the Patriarchs, that does 
not mend the difficulty; for, after all, there are but ten generations 
between Abraham and Noah, to set off against no less than seventeen 
di/nasties of Egypt, each of which included many kings, whose, united 
ages exceed 2000 years. 

The following is the popular view of the genealogy of Abraliam : 
the scientific results of llebraical incpiiry into which are discussed in 
J^art JIl. of our work. 

^1. S/tem. 2. Arphaxad. 3. Snlah. 4. Eher. 

5. Fdeg, 0. Hen. 7. Serug. 8. Nahor. 

9. Terah. 10. Abraham. 

Now, as we have vstated, Abraham was not only contemporary with 
this ancestry, but, according to the frewish system, 58 years old when 
Noah himself died ; and yet, when he visits Egypt, he metd^ with no 
acquaintances iior kindred there; but, on the contrary, he finds a 
great empire, comp()S(‘d of millions of strange people; and beholds 
standing around him pyramids and temples, erected by this more an- 
cient and distinct race — with records, hierogly[>hical and hieratic, 
written in a language to him foreign, strcdching back mon* than 2000 
years before his birth. The reasons, then, are obvious, tgr ])assiiig 
(Ai;r that part of Egyptian history subse(|uent to n. c. 1500, and for 
eoniinencing our analysis of the monunumts with those of the XVI 1th 
dynasty, (of Lepsius — XV filth, of Posellini,) which was contempo- 
rary with Abraham. Although Jewish chronicl(‘s, as they htive 
n‘.ached us, beyond this Abrahamic point are all confusion, it Avill be 
seen that Egy])tian monuments afford vast mateihds, l)ea]’ing upon 
some Ty])es of Mankind, in Asia and Africa, whose (‘])och antedates, 
by twenty centuries, that of the Father of the Abrahamidie. 

It is now known to (ivery educated ri'ader that the Egy[)tians fi'oni 
the very earliest times of Avhich vestiges remain, viz., the Hid mid 
IVth dynasties, were in the habit of decorating their teni])les, royal 
and private tombs, &c., with tiaintings and sculptures of an histonv-al 
character; and rtiat a voluminous, though interrupted, series of su:l» 
Ineroglyplied monuments and papyri is pres(*rved to the present day 
These sculptures and paintings not oidy yield us innumerable por- 
traits of the Egyptians themselves, but also of an infinitude of foreign 
peo])le, with whom they held intercourse through wars or comnu'rce. 
Tbev have portrayed their allies, their enemies, their captives, sinwants, 
slaves; and we possess, therefore, thus faithfully delineated, most 
ff not all the Asiatic and African races known to the Egcjitians 8500 
years ago — races which are recognized as identical with those that 
occupy the same countries at the present day. 
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We shall commence onr illustrations by a scries of royal portraits 
of the XVIIth and succeeding dynasties. They are faithfully copied, 
on a reduced scale, from the magnificent Monumenti of Kosellini. 
Altliough reasons will be produced hereinafter for regarding this line 
of Pharaohs as of mixed Asiatic origin {i. e. not of the pure Egyptian 
type proper), yet they will serve admirably as a basis whence to con- 
tinue tracking, upwards, our Caucasian types. Not only are all these 
heads of high Asiatic or Caucasian outline, but several of their 
features strongly betray the Abrahamic cross. 

When the ccl(^l)rated ViscoxTi printed, in Italy, his Greek and 
Roman Jeonography^'' containing the portraits of the most famous 
])erson}iges of classical antifpiity, he lamented the absence oi Egyptian 
portraits; little ex[)ecting that, a few years lah'r, Posellini should 
publish a complete gallery of likenesses of Iliaraohs and Ptolemies 
trom the monuments of the Nile; still less could either of those great 
S(*hohirs* foresee that, ere one generation ela])sed, we should possess 
th(‘ j)ortraits of Sennacherib and other Assyrian luonarchs from the 
[)ala(‘t‘.s of Nineveh ! 

i\raukin(l have always, and in eveiy country ((liina, from most 
anei<uit limes, particularly), taken extreme interest in knowing the 
features of those who have been renowned in story. Pliny ]r>raises 
the 700 portraits collected by Yarko. Solomon, or the writer of 
Wisdom says, ‘‘ Whom men could not honor in presence, because 
tluy dw(‘lled afar otf, they took the counterfeit of his visage, and made 
an cxpivss image of a king whom they honored and while to Cre- 
cian art we owe the perpetuation of the sublime busts of their worthies 
hack to the foui’th century r. o., we can- no longer tolerate the illusio]i, 
now that we possess the likeness of Prince Mkriiet (to be exhiluted 
in due course) wlio lived about 5800 years ago, that Lysistratus, who 
nourished in the 114tli Olympiad, was either the first portrait-sculptor 
or moulder. Such sparse remains of Hellenic art as appertain to the 
sixth c(‘ntury b. c. differ altogether from the perfection of later ages, 
and betray the stifiiiess of antiquity. They correspond in style to the 
old J/yclati sculptures, which arc known derivatives of Assyrian art; 
and it is suflicient to glance at the effigies of Nifievite kings and 
nobles, so splendidly illustrated in the folio .plates of Botta and of 
Layard, to bo convinced that the art oi portrait-taking ascends, in As- 
syria at least, to the tenth century b. c. ; while, in Egypt, its origin 
precedes the oldest pyramids — because, at the IV th dynasty, the 
ol individuals are repeated times out of number in their 
tom ns, as any one can verify by opening Lopsius’s Benkmdler. 

I he general exactitude of Egyptian iconography being now a matti't 
beyond dispute, we have only to remind the reader, while submitting 
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the following selections, that, if he makes allowance for want of per- 
spective in antique Egyptian art, wherein the eye is always presented 
ill full, he will find the profiles admirably truthful. ^Moreover, he 
will be'^struck with the likenesses from father to son in each family 
group — which is another guarantee of artistic fidelity ; at the same 
time that the infusion of new blood in each dynasty, and the conse- 
quent alteration of lineaments, are apparent to every eye. 


PHARAONIC POllTRAITS.150 

Amitnopiiites and Tiiotmesitks. — Ne^o Empire — XYlItli Theban 
dynasty — commencing at u. c. 1671 (Lepsins), with Aahmes, Amasia; 
whose portrait being unknown, we begin with his son’s. Our ethno- 
logical conceptions are very briefly given under each head, leaving the 
reader to emend where we may not have seized the exact definitions. 


Fio. 44. 


Fio. ih. 



Fig. 46. 



Thotmes I. 
(StrikiDgly Hellenic,) 

19 


Aahmes. 

(Absolutelj^ Jewish.) 
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Fig. 64, 


Fro. 55. 



Taia. 

{Egyptian.) 


Wife of Am^ 
unoph III. 

(Further 
commin- 
glings with 
foreigners 
occur. And 
the Dvfk- 
heresy be- 
gins.) 

Son of Amu- 
noph III. 



Amunoph IV. Bexen-Aien.^^^ 
(Anomalous features.) 


At the close of the XVIIIth dynasty, and just before the inaugura- 
tion of the XTXth, intervenes a period of anarchy, technically known 
to Egyptologists as the Disk Heresy wherein the above extraor- 
dinary personage (Fig. 55) plays a not less extraordinary part. He 
turned the orthodox priests out of the sanctuaries — abolished the 
polytheistic orisons to Egypt’s ancient gods — and introduced during 
his reign (followed for a short time by successors), the worship of the 
mn's disJe. These events took place in Upper Ee^^pt, during the 
fifteenth century b. c. ; or some time before the birth of Moses, ac- 
cording to the emended Biblical chronology of Lepsius. 


Fig. 66. 

After anarchical times. 



Hobtjs. 

(A lineal descendant from Thotmes III., whose Semitic ancestors he reproduces.) 

And the XVIIIth Dynasty ends in usurpations. 
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Fia. 68. • Fia. 64. 



Fig. G5. Fro. 66. 



(Lepsius’s Pharaoh of the Exodiis.'^^'^ ) (5'cwi^co-Egyptian.) 

[Egyplo~^Qxmi\(i.] 

And the XIXth dynasty ends about 1300 B. c, 

We pass over the various portraits of the XXth and XXTst dy- 
nasties; because, where identitiod, the type is the i;aine, except tliat 
d IS ■‘Ti females tliat we perceive tlic Asiatic caste of race most 
prominently ; a fact of singular ethnograpliical import. A\^c renew 
ftc illustrations at about 971-3 b. c., with the portrait of Shuhak^ 
conqueror of ‘‘Jerusalem,” as recorded at Xarnac; and “in the tifth 
)car of Rehoboam,” as chronicled by the Hebrew writers. 
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XXIId Dynasty— M anetho’s “Bubastites;’* 

Proved by Mr. Birch to have Assyrian names ; but the Pharaonic 
stock has now become so mixed, that it is difficult to determine 
whether the Hellenic, the Semitic,, or the Egyptian preponderates. 

Fio. 67. ^ Fio. 68. 




There arc little or no remains of the XXTHd or XXIVth dynasties; 
but, in order to sliow that the so-called ‘‘ Ethiopian'^ dynasty had no 
Negro blood in their veins, we subjoin their three portraits. Dr. 
Morton calls them “Austro-Egyptians ; and wo opine that they may 
oe derived from an’Egyptian colony, crossed with Old Beja (Begawce), 
or perhaps with Ous?iite-AYahvdn blood. 


XXVth Dynasty — b. c. 719 to 695. 


Fio. CiP. 



(Meroite ?) 


Fio. 70. 
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Fia. 71. 



It is unnecessary, for ctlinologieal purposes, to continue the series 
of Egyptian portraits clown to the rtoleinies, and ending with Cleg- 
PATiiA (already given, Fig. 8, page 104,) and her son by Julius Caesar, 
Cassarton. The reader can behold the whole of tliem in Rosellini’s 
magnilieont folios. Having presented tlie royal likenesses, to seiwe 
as evidence of Egyptian artistic accuracy, we sliall now investigate 
the foreign nations with whom the men, whose portraits wo have just 
seen, were acejuaiuted ; together Avilh such others as their ancestors 
had known during twenty centuries preAuously. 

It will become apparent, in a succeeding chapter, that even as far 
back as the IVtli dynasty, b, c. 8500, the population of Egypt already 
exhibited abundant iustjuicos of mixed types of African and Asiatic# 
origins; at the saim^ time that the language then spoken on the LoAver 
Nile, and recorded in the earliest hieroglyphics, also presents evi- 
dence of these anialgamations. The series of Royal portraits just 
submitted not only demonstrates this commingling of races, but 
sliows that Asiatic intruders had, at the foundation of the XeAV Empire, 
to a great extent, supplanted, in the royal family at least, the indige- 
nous Egyptians. Their foreign type is vividly impressed upon the 
iconographic monuments. So much do the rharaonic portraits of 
the XVIIth, XVIIIth, and XlXtli dynasties resemble those of the 
later Greek andJtom’an sovereigns, that the eye passes through the 
long scries given by Rosellini Avithout being arrested by any striking 
contrast between the former and the latter. Altliough the common 
people were also greatly mixed, the Egyptian type proper, neverthe- 
less, among them, predominated over the Asiatic. Even admitting 
that the autocthonous Egyptian race was ahvays, doAvn to the Pei’sian 
conquest, b. c. t525, the ruling one, yet the royal families of the Nile, 
in other countries, become modified by manlages with alien races 
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We know, throngli classical history, of numerous alliances between 
the Ethiopians and Egyptians. Solomon too, an Asiatic, married an 
Egyptian princess; and we hav’^e mentioned other instances of Jewish 
predilection for the women, no less than for the “flesh-pots, of Egypt.” 

Mr. 13ii’ch'"‘' has recently furnished some quite novel particulars 
concerning the matrimonial alliance of a Pharaoh of the XXth 
dynasty (prohal^ly Ilamscs XI VI) with an Asiatic princess of Buh- 
hitana; to whom was given the title oi lla-neferu^ the king’s chief 
wife.” With regard to the exact locality in Asia of this country, 
although it might be Echatana in ^^ledia, Birch takes it to be the 
celebrated Bashan nuaitioned in Deuteronomy (iii. 1, &c.) This tablet, 
brought from the tcMiiple of Chons at Karnac, in 1844, by M. Prisse, 
is so intensely curious that we extract two of Birch’s translations, 
adding intorlineary*explanations : — 

‘Then the chief of Bukhitmiu .?] caused his tribute to be brought ; 

he gave liis eldest daughter [to the King of Kgypt] .... in adoring his nisijosty, and in 
promising her to liiiii : she being a very beautiful person, his majesty prized her above all 
things.’ 

“ 0. ‘Tlnm was given lier the title [ ? ] of lia-ncferu, the king’s chief wife, and 

when bis majesty arrived in Ugypt, she was made king’s wife in all respects:’ ” 

TIcm’c, then, is a positive example of the marriage of an Egyptian 
king with an Amatia female, that entirely corroborates the intermix- 
ture of races we d(u*ived from the ])hysical iis])ects of the royal portraits. 
Whether the lilcroglyphiti Baahten, or Bakldan,, be tlic Bashan of 
Palestine or Median Echatana, to ethnology the fact is tlie same; and 
pro! labilities favor, in either case, the lady’s Sr.initish extraction. It 
,is with rogr(4. tliat we cannot digress about the cure wrought upon 
this lady’s sister, “ Ihmteresh” [llebraieo, Daughter of the 7? eliiof, 
or king], wlio was “ possessed by devils ; ” but her name, being Ara- 
bic no less than ITehrew, settles, philologieally, her Semitic lineage. 

It may l)c worthy of passing notice to the reader, that tlic conven- 
tional color l)y Avliich the Egy])tians always represented their own 
males Avas red, and their own females, yellow ; and that, with iew 
exce[.)tions, other ra(‘es Avere painted in such diflereiit colors as the 
artist deemed most conformalde to theii’ cuticular hues. Why Averc 
exceptions made? AVas it Ix'canse the Egyptians, in such instances, 
had Ibrmod marriage coniuH^ions Avitli some of •these races, and 
ennobled them, therefore, Avith the red eolor? Our Figs. 41, 82, and 
88, belonging to the fourteenth and tifteeuth centuries B. c., are, ia 
Ko SELL IN I, thus rejircscntcd in red ; shoAving, perhaps, tliat they 
were esteemed as equals, or that they belonged to cognate llainitio 
aftiliations. 

Let ns now select for examination a few monumental heads of the 
various races so faithfully poii;rayed. It will then be apnarent 
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that the same diversity has ever existed among the so-called Caucasian 
species, np to the very earliest monuments of above fifty centuries ago. 

By way of general introduction to this vast subject, we present one 
group wherein three distinct types of mankind are grasped by 2^, fourth. 


Fiq. 71. H 1^7 



Ramses TL, in the foarteeiith century b. c. (or during the early paii: 

the lifetime of Moses), at the tem]>le of AhoosimlK^l in Xu]>ia, sym- 
bolizes his Asiatic and African compiesls in a gorgeously-colored 
tableau. IFo, an , Egyptian^ brandishes a pole-axe over the the heads 
of Negroes^ Nubians (Thinlbera), and Asiatics^ each ])ainted in their 
true colors: viz., black, brick-dust, and yellow flesh-color; while, 
above his head, runs the hierogly])hic vscroll, “The beiu^ticent living 
ged, guardian of glory, smites the South; puts to flight the East; 
rules by victory; and drags to his country all the cai’th, and all 
toreign lands.” Ramses inclusive, liere, to begin with, are types 
ot men — one mixed, two purely African, and one true Asiatic, co- 
existent at 1400 3 ^ears n. c., or some 3350 3 "ears ago. Their geography 
extends frotn the confluence of the Blue and AVhite Niles, bc 3 ^ond 
the northern limit of the tropical rains, in Negro-land ; down the 
nvor to Eg 3 "pt, and thence to the banks of the Eu[)hrates. Precisely 
the same four types occupy the same countries at the present day. 
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Wc next proceed to examine the Asiatic class ; but it should be 
remembered that we are about to trace retrogressively, into the very 
night of antiquity, various races — say, an indefinite point of time, 
more than 5000 years anterior to our age ; and that languages, toge- 
ther with the names of people and of places, have so changed, that it 
is in those days impossible to identify, in several instances, either tlie 
nations or their habitats, except en masse. Often, the type alone, 
which has never, altered, remains to guide us. It were irrational to 
be surprised at these difficulties, We must ever bear in mind the 
confusion of racQs and countries seen among the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman historians, and even in our geographies of mheh later ages. 
If classical topography be so often vague, that of the primeval hiero- 
glyphics may well be still more so. 

^lost of our illustrations are taken from the great works of Rosel- 
lini ajid Lepsius ; but we subjoin references to other hierological 
commentators. 


This head (Fig. 72), one of several similar, 
is taken from the Nubian temple of Ahoosim- 
bel, by Lepsius placed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury B. c. They appear on a tableau wherein 
Ramses IL, during the fifth year of his reign, 
attacks a fortress in Asia, which, it is be- 
lieved, belonged to a tribe of people called 
the liomenen, lieMeNcN, near the “ land of 
Omar;”^-’® probably mountaineers of the 
Tauric range, and, in any case, not remote 
from ilesopotamia. 

The liomenen are a branch of the Lodan-nou, or “Ludlm,” Lydians; 
by whi(*h general designation are known, on tlie monuments, divers 
Asiatics inhabiting Asia-Minor, Syria, Assyria, and adjacent countries; 
probably, Roscllini thinks, this side of the Euphrates : but we incline, 
with Alorton, to coiisider that Fig. 72 “represents ancient Scythians, 
the easternmost Caucasian races; who, as history informs us, pos- 
sessed fair complexions, blue eyes, and reddish hair.’* Contrasted 
with the other Asiatics, grouped in Fig. 71, it affords a very distinct 
type. The lower and most salient of the latter profiles presents, as 
Morton has duly noted, “a finely-marked Semitic head, in which the 
forehead, though receding, is remarkably voluminous and expres- 
sive.*'*'^^ An additional reason for supposing that Fig. 72 does not 
belong to Semitic races on the Euphrates, is the fact that it offers no 
resemblance to the true Chaldsean, or indigenous type, beheld on the 
royal monuments of Nineveh or Babylon; but may possibly 
recognized among their prisoners of war or foreign nations. 


Fig. 72 . 
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Fio. 73. Allowance made for difference be- 

tween Egyptian and Assyrian art, cou- 
pled with the proviso that the Ninevite 
sculptors were by no means so precise 
in ethnic iconography as those of Egypt, 
we reproduce here a head (Fig. 78), 
from the sculptures of Khorsahad, by 
way of comparison: noting tlie iden- 
tity of the head-dress, which is a leathern 
cap, ( Vide infra^ 128). 

West of the Euphrates, more or less 
of the Jewish type prevailed. The 
heads, of which Fig. 72 is a specimen, 
represent a race which, some 1400 years b. c., was distinct from con- 
temporaneous Mesopotamian families. People with yellowish skins, 
blue eyes, and reddish hair, are cqrtainly not of Semitic extraction ; 
and, judging from the physiognomy of this inan and his associates, 
those were probably cognate Scythian tribes, inasmuch as they do not 
differ among themselves more than individuals of any Caucasian 
nation of our day. It is known that Scythic tribes settled in Syria, 
and even at Seythopolk^ in Judma; nor do wo employ the term 
“Scythian’* hero in a sense more specdlic than as distinct from 
“Semitic” and from “Ilamitic” populations, 

OsBURN figures this head, classing it as one of the Canaanitish 
“ Ziizim but wo certainly should not regard blue eyes, red hair, 
eye-brows, and beard, as characteristic of Canaanites, nor of any 
other Ilaniitic families situate in this region of country, west of the 
Euphrates. The same author calls our Asiatic, Fkj. 71 his^ a “ Moabite 
of Rabbah,” and describes him among the llittites ; but he likewise 
has classed our Fig. 93 as a Hittite ; and we cannot imagine how 
heads so entirely diflhrent could be deemed identical by an ethnologist. 


Fig. 74.160 



This head (Fig. 74) is taken from the celebrated tomb of Seti-Me- 
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NEPTiiA L, of XIXth dynasty, about the fifteenth 
century B.c. We have already alluded, when 
speaking of classifications of races, to this 
scene, and illustrated it in Fig. 1. The god 
Horns is represented, conducting sixteen per- 
sonages, in groups of four; each of. which 
groups r(i 2 )rosents a distinct division of the 
human family; and these divisions include all 
the races Icnown to the Egyptians. Our full 
kuigth (Fig. 75) is a reduced copy of the same 
personage; hut taken from the Prussian, where, 
as the head (Fig. 74) is from the Tuscan work. 

A similar scene occurs in tlio torn!) of Ramses 
HI. of the XXth dynasty, in wdiich the same 
(fivisions arc kept up ; hut the individuals selected 
ditler in race from the preceding, though heariiig 
a certain generic rosemhhmce. As helorc state^, each Egy])tian 
division, like our generic designations — Caucasian, Mongol, Xegro, 
&c., contained many proximate types. 

Although previously puhlished in his colored folio plates by the 
indefatigahle Belzoni, the ethnological importance of this tableau, in 
the sepulchre of Sim L, was not penadved until Champollion-lc- 
J('une visit(‘(l Thebes in 1820; nor, indeed, to this day, has its quad- 
ripartite classification of mankind been adequatel}^ aj)])reciated. 
Some writers have mistaken its import altogether; while none, that 
wo know of, have deduced from it the natural consequence, that 
Egyptian ethnograjihers already knew of /(mr types of mankind — 
red^ blacky white^ and yidhm — several centuries before the writer of 
Xth Genesis ; who, omitting the black or Xegro races altogether, waj- 
acquainted with no more than three — “ Shorn, Ham, and Jaidieth.'’ 

Champollion, with his consummate acuteness, at once pronounced 
this scene to represent 

“ The inliabitnrits al‘ the four quarters of Uie world, according to the ancient Eg.ypti-in 
system: vi/., 1st, the inhahitauts of Egypt; 2d, the Asiatics; 3d, the inhabitants of 
Africa, or tlie Idacks; and 4th, the Europeans.” » 

AVe merely object to the term “Europeans,” instead of whte 
races;” because, in the fifteenth century b. c. there was no necessity 
for travelling out of Asia Aliiior in qu(‘st of white mQ\\\ nor could the 
Egyptians, at that time, have possessed much knowledge of Euro]>c. 

To our e^^e. Fig. 74 marks a type of the white races in the fiftocuth 
century b. c Tlio particular nation to which he belongs is the 
oi hiorog]y]dncf. , probably the of the classics. 

Figure 76^®^ is from another part of the tomb of Seti L; also dating 


Ffo. 76. 
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about 1500 years b. c. This head, in Resell ini’s colored plates, pre- 
sents all the lineaments of a Hiniyarite Arab, except the blue eye ; 
which, possibly, may be a mistake of tlie artist. “ITimy^lr” means 
red^ and the Pisan copy is colored red. U[)on reference, notwith 
standing, to the great Prussian work,^^ wherein, it*is to be assumed, 
the colors of the original paintings are 
r(‘produced with greater accuracy, this 
fixee is of a light brown complexion, 
with black eyes and beard. While, 
perhapsj it is not possible (considering 
the numeroife transfers of copies be- 
tween ancient originals iii Egypt and 
their niultiplied reproductions in mo- 
dern plates,) always to avoid discrepan- 
cies, it will be remcTubered that the 
crimson or scarlet tints, adopted by the 
Egyi)tians for their own males, is purely conventional — that is, being 
impossible in real nature — so that, whether tlie skin be colored red 
or brown, the ostoological structure of the features remains the same; 
and these are genuine Arab. 

Morton remarks, in his MS. letter : — 

“ This 18 the very image of a Southern Arab, witli liis sharp features, dark skin, and 
certain national expression, admirably given in the drawing.” 

As such, his effigy furnishes another anti(pie type of man. 

Tliis head (Fig. 77) [vide svpra page 108, 
fig. 9,) has been already compared with 
the Tochari of Strabo and of the Ninevite 
scnl})tnres. There is nothing to favor Os- 
burn’s theory, that this man and Ids ma- 
ritime associates were ; nor to 

0])p()se Morton’s, tliat tliey exhibit Celtic 
features. We present it, without coniment, 
as another evidence of the ancient diversity 
of ^‘Caucasian types:” and with an indica- 
tion of the incompatibility of tliis man’s 
features with any tongue not a congener of 
that class bearing the name of ‘‘Indo-European.” lie cannot, 
therefore, be a Philistine. 

From the prisoners of Ramses III., of the XXth dynasty, thirteenth 
century b. c., wo take Fig. 78: sculptured on the base of his pavilion 
Medeenet-Haboo.^®* A fracture in the wall has obliterated the 
hieroglyphics, so that there is no name for him ; but adjacent to him 
are prisoners of the Tokkari or Tochari. He may be a mountaineer 
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Ancient Asiatic. 


Pia. 79. 



Modebn Kurd. 


of the Taurus chain; because he bears a strong resemblance to 
modern Kurdish families ; seen by comparing this profile with the 
head of a Kurd (Fig. 79), from the work of Hamilton Smith, To 
our minds, hero is a strong example of 'permanence of type through 
3000 years ; whilst the name ‘‘‘Kurdah,'* Kurds^ is read in ancient 
cuneiform, by I)n Saulcy, upon Assyrian inscriptions. 

Asiatic compuists of Ramsks H. yield us Fig. 80 ; within the four- 
teenth century b. c., preserved at Beyt-el-WMee.^*^ Mr. Birch’s detailed 
account of this important historical document is accompanied by 
colored drawings, in wliich the victories of that monarch over various 
Asiatic and Alrican races arc repn^sented with amazing truthfulness 
and spirit. The head itself possesses a Semitic caste, blended, 
perhaps, with Arian elements. 

Fiq. 80. Fio. 81. • 




Anottiei eaptive (Fig. 81) from the Asiatic conquests of Ramsb? 
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at Medeenet-Haboo. Wilkihson reads the name ‘‘Lemanon/' 
identical with Lebanon ; which is probable, inasmuch as Birch agrees ; 
whilst Osburn, by reading Hermo- 
fiiteSy fixes their locality at Mount Fig- 82. 

Hcrmom anti-Libanus, in the north- 
east of Palestine. This character- 
istic specimen is essentially Semitic, 
of the Syrian form. 

Fig. 82 belongs to the “ Grand 
Procession ” of the age of Thotmes 
ITL, of the X^Ith dynasty, 1600 
Xo head in our whole cata- 
logue has, perhaps, caused as much 
archaeological debate; nor is oiir 
knowledge of his race and country as yet satisfactory. 

Bosellini figures this head without comment. Champollion Pigeac 
copies it, but his explanations lead to no tangible result. Hoskins 
has beautifully colored the whole file (sixteen persons in number) of 
these tributary people, regarding them as natives of Mero’d, in Ethi- 
opia; but subsequent researches, by Lepsius and others, render such 
estimate of Meroite antiqinty radically wrong. AVe now know that, 
in the time of Thotmes HI., the only civilized points in Nubia were 
those occupied by Egyptian garrisons. The Meroe of Greek annalists 
did not then exist. 

Wilkinson accurately designs the whole scene, but without colors; 
thereby rendering it less clfear, in an anthropological point of view; 
l)ut his hieroglyi^hics are more exact, and he observes : — “The people, 
Kufa (which is their name), appear to have inhabited a part of Asia^ 
lying considerably to the north of the latitude of Palestine ; and theii 
long hair, rich dresses, and sandals of the most varied form and color, 
rcMidcr them remarkable among the nations rej)rescntcd in Egyptian 
sculpture.” Birch calls them “the people of Kaf ox Kfou^ an Asiatic 
race;” placing them near Mesopotamia. Prisse denominates them, 
‘Me peuplede Koufa (race Asiatique, peinte en rouge).” 

From the foregoing we m^iy conclude — 1st, that these Koufa were 
Anatic%; 2d, that they resided near Mesopotamia ; 3d, that, as they 
painted red on the monuments, they presented certain affinities 
with the Egjq)tians, confirmed by the physiological characteristics of 
tlie hitter race observed by Morton — “ shortness of the lower jaw and 
chin;” and 4th, that, if they be Cushites^ they are of the Ilamitic stem. 
They are probably of the KUSA-ite families of Arabia, cognate to tlie 
%yptiun8 (perhaps allied by royal marriages), who in consequence 
honored them with the red color. Inasmuch as they bring a tribute 
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of golden vessels, they may have had access to the Arabian Ophir ; and 
as they carry elephants' teeth, they bad communication with tlie Indies, 
or with Africa. Judging ‘from their portraits, they certainly belonged 
not to any of the Abraliainic or Chaldtean tribes. They bear, further- 
more, considerable resemblance to those primeval heads ,we shall 
exhibit in a succeeding chai)ter as illustrative of the type of the 
founders of the Egy[)tian enipire; and slightly also to the later Egyp- 
tian type {.Kot), as repi’esented by Theban artists in their quadruple 
classitication of races. These Koufa may possibly have been tlie 
desccjidants of an Egyptian colony, near the Persian Gulf: like that 
of Colchis, if wo can trust Herodotus, in Asia Miiioji. 

This figure is from the conquests of 
Scti-i\rcne[)tha I., tifteenth century a. c., 
at the temple of Karnac.^'^ The people 
come under the generic class oj White 
races; and their tribe is called Tohen, by 
Kosellini. The same head, in one of 
the tombs, appears as the type of White 
I’aces in the quadrupartite division of 
which we have already spoken. Birch 
calls them Tohen, Tahno, or Ten-hno — 
“evidently belonging to the white blood, 
or Japhetic family of mankind.” Hor- 
ton, in his MS. letter, writes, “they 
present Pelasgic features; but the blue eye, reddish hair, and harsh 
exj)ression, are not unlike tlie Scythian face.” The Egyptians seem 
to have entertained towards them an excess of hatred, and to have 
slaughtered them with more fury than any other people. But wo 
leave their exact race and country an open question, although their 
Caucasian features cannot be mistaken. 



Fio. 84. 


correct.*'*’^ 
Ethiopia I 


We have compared this (Eig« 84) 
and the next (Fig. 85) with the 
Jewish type {vide supra, p. HO). 
Kosellini gives no explanations. 
Supposed, by Champollion, to bo 
Lydians — their name reading Xa- 
dannu, or Rot-n-no, This head be- 
longs to the same Grand Ih'oces- 
sion of Thotmes III., so effectively 
'colored in Hoskins; but we have 
copied Rosellini’s outline, as more 
Hoskins again perceives “white slaves” of the king of his 
Osburn terms ihom Arvadites ; but Birch, refuting both 
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opinions, puts these people down as Cappadocians^ or Leuco-Syrians ; 
wliich seems more»rational, did not an elephanfs tooth suggest some 
geographical obstacle. The man leads an animal — disputed, whether 
it is a hear or lion, the drawing being so very defective. He also 
carries an elephant’s tusk. Morton tigiires this head as Indo-Semitic, 
or Indo-Persian ; and all attending circumstances assign him a habi- 
tation between Persia and the Upper Indus. 

Another from the same scene as the pre- 
ceding figure.**" He wears a light dress and 
straw hat, and leads an elephant: conditions 
indicative of a southern climate. Morton 
observes — This is a yet more striking 
Hindoo, in whom the dark skin, black eye, 
delicate features, and fine facial angle, are 
all admirably marketl. The presence of 
the elephant assists us in designating the 
natiomil stock, Avhilc the straw hat sends 
us to the Ganges” — or, much nearer, to the 
Indus ? 

Peculiar interest attaches to both of the above effigies ; the latter 
of which enables ns to carry the existciuje of a Hindoo national type 
back to the sixteenth century u. c. Although no written Ilindostanic 
monuments are extant of an age coetaneous with even the sixth cen- 
tury prior to our era, native traditions, zoological analogies, and 
admissions of the more sceptical Indologists, justify our considering 
the Hindoos to have inhabited their vast peninsiihi as early as tlie 
Egy})tiaris did the shores of their NWe, or any other type of men its 
original centre of creation, whether in Asia, Africa, Europe, America, 
or Oceanica. 

Wo now come to that Egyptian tableau the most frequently alluded 
to, and which has prompted ininh nons(msi(*al, if pious, discuvssion. 
The head (Fig. 80) is one of the ‘‘ Brickmakers,'" 
from the tomb of an architect — “Prefect of the 
country, Tntcndant of the great habitations, 
Rokshere” — of the time of Tliotmes III., 
XVIIth dynasty, sixteenth century b. c.*’* We 
copy from Rosellini, who thought them Israelites; 
but, according to the chronology of Lepsius, 
they antedate Jacob; though they may be a 
cognate race — perhaps some of his ancestry. 
Wilkinson honestly observes : — 

“To meet irith Hebrews in the sculptures cannot reasonably be expected, since the 
remains in that part of Egypt where they lived have not been preserved ; but it is curious 

21 


Fio. 86. 



Fig. 86. 
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10 discover other foreif/n capiive.it occupied in the same manner, overlooked by similar ‘ task* 
masters,’ and performing the very same labors as the Israelites (^escribed in the Bible.” 

Tlic fiaiae autlior a;u^ain insists — ^ ^ 

“ They are not, however, Jews, as some have erroneously supposed, and as I have else- 
where shown.” 

NotwitlistiiiKliiig the ]>alpable anachronism and contradicting figura- 
tive circumstances, certain evangelical theologers have wasted much 
crocodilcan gri(;f over these unfortunate and oppressed, however apo- 
cliryphal, Israelites; forgetting, in their exceed! iig-grcat-tliankfulnosis 
over a wondrons. contirniation,” to weep for the Egyptian briek- 
makers, who toil in tbe same scene. 

Tlie following items may assist tbe reader in forming an indepen- 
dent oj)inion : — 

1st. Tbe bieroglyi)liics do not mention tlio name or country of 
tiiese brickmakiii’s. 

2d. Tbe sianic is not an historical record; but ajiictorial illustration 
of briek-iiiaking, among otlier constructive arts that embellished the 
tomb of an architect, at ThehcH — that is, 500 miles from ‘^Goshen.” 

^d. The people wear no — tlieir little cliin-spronts arc bnt 
tbe usual uiisliaveii state of Egyj)tian laborers, no loss than of poa- 
6ai 1 1 ry every v' he re. 

4tb. Tinware a Scmiitic pe()])le — ])Ossibly, with their beards cut 
oft’ in Egy|)tiau slavery; l)ut wbctlier Can aanites, Hebrews, Arabs, 
Clialdieaus, pi* otlnu’s, cannot be determined. 

5tb. There is not the slightest monumental evidence that the Jews 
(in the manner (les(*ribed by tbe writers of Genesis and Exodus) were 
ever in Kgypt at all ! Their type^ however, liad existed there, 2000 
years Ijelbi’e Abraham’s birth. 

(Jtlu Those brickmak(U’s are not 'more Jewish, in tlieir lineaments, 
than Egyptian Fellahs of Lower Egypt at tbe present day, whore 
the Aral) cross is strong, Ttideed, they greatly resemble tbe living 
mixed race, who now make Nilotic bricks, every day, at Cairo, exactly 
as tiiese hriekmakers did 8500 years ago, and think nothing of it. 

Finally — if these bri(*kmakers are claimed to be Israelites^ we can 
have no objection, because tlieir eftigies will corroborate the penna- 
neiice ot the Jewish type for 3500 years: if they be not, to us they 
answer just as well — being tacit witnesses of the dui'ability of Semitic 
features in ]iarti(Milar, no less than proofs of one more form of ancient 
Caucasian types in general. 

The next head (Fig. 87), we now submit, is really out of place among 
our Caucasian grouj) ; but, from the man’s associations, he may have 
a position here. We are induced to portray bis singular type ler 
another reason : viz,, that, being represented in the same picture v ith 
fiireign allies, as well as with native Egyptian soldiers, it turves to 
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illustrate the correctness of Egyptian out- 
line drawing, and also the minute knowledge 
their artists had of various types of man- 
kind at that early day. The people of 
whom this is a sample have been reputed 
by many to be ancient Chinese. There are 
much better reasons for believing tliem to 
be Tartar tribes; which form the geogra- 
phical link between Mongols and Cauca- 
sians — aboriginal consanguinity with cither 


Fig. 87: 



excluded. 

Morton took this head for Mongolian; and too hastily adopted 
ancient Egypto-Cliincse connexions, on the faith of certain ])seudo- 
antique Chinese ‘‘vases;” wdiich, not manufactured ])rior to a. d. 
1100, could not have been found in Theban tombs shut up 2000 
years before. 


Under the heading of “Alphabetical Orighis,” our Siippletnenl 
estaldishes that the Cliines(‘, before the Christian era, possessed no 
knowledge whatever of nations whose habitats lay north and w^est of 
Persia. The splendid tableau from which the above ethnogra[)hie re- 
cord is taken, contains many heads of the same ty]>e — some of which 
are shaven, exce})! the scalp-lock on the crowm ; while* others, though, 
adorned with the thin moustache, wear the hair long and untouched 
by scissors. Now, it can 1)C seen, by refeinmce to Ihiutliier, that the 
Mant chon- Tartars, in A. n. 1()21-’2T, forced the Chinese to shave their 
heads, and w^ear the pig-tail. Previously, the Chinamen had w'oru 
their hair long. This scalp-lock (calle<l Shoosheh, by the Arabs), 
therefore, is a Tartar custom; and inasmuch as in the reign of 
Kamses IL, fourteenth century n, c,, (diina ami Chinese were e([ually 
uidviiown to the Egyptians, Jinvs, or Assyrians, wc must su[)pose 
that these fair, obli([ue-eyed, and scadp-locked (memies of Itamses, were 
Tartars, or a brancdi of tlie great easterly Hcytliian liordes.^'- 

Osburn repeats this scene, calling the p(‘ 0 ])le Sheti, whilst striving 
to restrict their habitat to Canaan, in wdiich he signally fails. r)ir(di*s 
more consistent geography carries them to the Caspian, w^here Tartars 
would naturally be found ; to which criticid induction w'c nnxy add 
the recent opinions of JIawIinson, J)e Hanley, liincks, and L(hveu- 
Btern, tliat the Tartar, or “Hcythic,” (‘lenient in cuneatic inscriptions, 
especially of the Achremeuo-A/f?(//^w stylo, establishes the proximity 
of Turkish (call them Tartar or Scjahic, for the terms are still vague; 
tribes to Persia at a ihuch earlier period than etliiiologists h.id here- 
tofore suspected. 

As such, this effigy (Fig. 87) exemplifies the remotest Asiatic people 
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depicted on Pharaonic monuments, in days parallel Hath Moses, 
during the fourteenth century b. c. 

Ramses IT., at Beyt-el-Wilee — fourteenth century b. c. — ^grasps the 
subjoined foreigner (Pig. 88) by the hair of his head. Considered, by 
Rosellini, to be typical of the ‘‘ Tohen,'' a people of Syria : whereas 

Morton deemed him a “ Himyar- 


Fig. 88. 



ite-Arab.”^'^ We have naught 
to oppose; and may add, that 
his red [HimyHr) color affiliates 
him with the Arabian KU S A-i tes. 


Fig. 89. 



As the type of Yellow races, (Fig. 89) stands in the tomb of Ramses 
m., XXth dynasty, a])oat thirteen centuries b. Nothing is certain 
respecting tlie history of the people he represents; but Osburn perhaps 
is right in calling him an ancient Tyrian: every thiiig — features, 
'purple dress, &c. — harmonizes with this view, adopted by us in a pre- 


ceding chapter. {Itifra, p. 136.) 
Fig. 90. 



An identical type, j»ossibly from 
another rhmnician colony, is met 
with about 150 years earlier. From 
the Theban tomb at Qoornet Murrai, 
of the time of Amuntuonch (Amen- 
anclmt of Birch), we select (Fig. 90) 
one instance of the many, to illus- 
trate physiological similitudes, 
that time has not extinguished, 
along the present coasts of Pales- 
tine, in the fishermen of frour and 
Sfeyda (Tyre and Sidon), even to 
this dav. 
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This great Asiatic chief (Fig. 91) is killed, in single combat, b;y 
Ramses IL; the colored original being drawn on a magnificent tableau, 
at Aboosimbel.*^® Roselliiii makes him one of the Scythian Token, ” 
beyond the Euphrates; and Morton deems him ‘^Pelasgic.” His 
features depart essentially from the Semitic cast ; ^and the face offers 
the earliest instance wherein Egyptian art has figured the eye closed. 



In this instance, as in many others, 
our copy is reversed; but such inad- 
vertencies do not affect ethnogra- 
phic precision. 


Fio. 92. 



We detach Fig. 92 from the bas-rclicfs of Ramses IIL, XXth dynasty, 
at Medcenet Ilaboo ; where he is called “ Caj)tive prince of the pen- 
verse race of the inimical country of Sheto, living in captivity.”’''^ 
Morton, very naturally, holds him to be a ‘‘variety of the Semitic 
stock;” and Sheto, if read Eheto, signifies a Ilittite; using the Biblical 
term K/icTt in its widest accepfiition. 



As the type of White races. Fig. 
93 appears in one of the Theban 
tombs ; ami, name unknown, is con- 
jectured, by Rosellini, to be “ an ai^- 
cient example of the Greeks of Asia 
Minor, and especially of lonians. To 
strengthen this conjecture, I recall 
how among the monuments of Thot- 
mes V. [IV.], and of Meneptha I., 
mention is made of this people.” 


The lonians^ Javan, &c., are sufficiently discussed in our Part U., 
where the HJtf of Xth Genesis is analyzed; but “ Yavan,” and the 
‘‘people of Yavan,” as Grecian tribes of the seventh century b.c., 


occur repeatedly upon the monuments of Nineveh. Morton take^ 
him to be “Pelasgic.” In his MS. letter, he adds: — 
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“This head preBcnts us with thfttrue ndlenic line of nose and forehead; for, althougo 
the hitter is more receding thun we continually see in the Greek heads, it forms an uniQ<i 
terrupted l^o with the nose. The black hair is in unison with the other traits ; but the 
red tint of the eye [perhaps an error of artist ?] is not so readily accounted for. The facial 
angle, moreover, in this head, is little short of a right-angle.*' 



Fio. 96. 


Fig. 96. 


^*0- For the sake of comparison, we first give 

Lej>sius’s €oj)y of the enlarged head (Fig. 94) 
of tlie standard type of Yellow races, from 
the quadripartite division in Seti’s tomb, de- 
s(a'i])ed in a former place. Beneath it, (Fig. 
9r>) is a reduction of one of the Baine four 
jiersons at full lengtli. Opposite, we put 
Itoscllini’s copy (Fig. 96), 
for the express purpose of 
indicating an error in the 
Tuscan work whi(4i the 
Prussian has removed : re- 
ferring to our note^'® for 
explanations. 

Numerous are the com- 
rades of Fig. 97 in the 
comjuests of Pamscs IT., 
at Beyt-ol-Walce, XIXth 
dy n asty , fo u rtcen th cen- 
tury B. c. Birch considers 
them tribes of Canaan ; 
because, at Karmic, the 
same people are called, in 
the text, “The fallen of the Shos-sou, in their elevation on the fortress 
of Pelou, which is in the land of Kanana''^'^ And the next (Fig. 98) is 
an individual appertaining to another set of prisoners, from some 
adjacent district. Osburu figures them as Jebusites ; to which wo 




Fig. 97. 



Fjg. 98. 
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offer no objection ; and thus we sliould behold #ne of the inhabitants 
of ante-Judaic Jerusalem, leBUS or Jebus: before its capture by 
Joshua, and long prior to the expulsion of the Jebusian frdfn Mount 
Zion by the prowess of David. 

Fia. 100. 


Both tlie head and the full-length figure, 
here ])resente(l, illustrate four personages 
i(l('ntical in all n^spectsj®^ 

Tbey arc the type of the Yellotv races, in 
one of the tombs coeval with Mosaic times. 
Jlosellini, who wrote before the Persian and 
the ITineyite arrow-heads were doc'iiiliered, suggested their resem- 
bljincc to the scul[)tures of Assyria and Persei)olis. They portray, 
certainly, strong Chahhean aflinities, cognate with the Hebrew race ; 
atul their elegant green dresses, embroidered with skilful taste, show 
a very polished peo[)le. Oslmrii figures them as llamathites — citizens 
of Hamah., between J)amascus and Aleppo, ever i*enowned lor their 
beautiful manufactures, brocades, shawls; togellu'r with those richly- 
colored silk-and-cotton goods, lunv dear to Levantine niorchauts as 
“Allagias;” nor doesjus vie\v militate against ours. Chamf)olliou- 
Figcac gives this ctligy, witli the conjecture of his brotlier that they 
are Medes^ corresponding to Persepolitau relievos. Chaldaca seems 
to be the centre-point of all these authorities; and we have classified, 
elsewhere, this head among Jewish tribes. 

Belonging to the same sculidures of the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries b. c., and located geographically in the same Syrian pro- 
vinces, we group together six more specimens of varieties of this 
all-pervading Semitic type. Kciiresentatives of ancient Sidonians, 
Aradians, and so forth, along the coast of Syria, and on the spurs of 
Lebanon, each one still lives in thousands of descendants, who now 
throng the Bazaars of Seyda, Beyroot, Tripoli, Latachia, Antioch 
and Aleppo. Substitute the turban for the military cas(pie and civic 
cap ; and, in the same localities, still speaking dialoc'ts of the same 



Fig. 99. 
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Semitish tongues, y(9n will recognize in the Shawarriy' people of 
ShiXyaj or Syria (SAeMites), — as the Arabs still designate the Bamas^ 
cenes technically, and the Syrians generally — the very men whose 
ancestral images were chiselled by Diospolitan artists not less tlian 
3200 years agone. 


Fig. 101,182 Fig. 102.183 
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Here let us pause. Thirty varieties, more or less, of the Caucasian type, 
Bolely among ancient foreigners to Egypt, have how been submitted 
to the reader. They have been taken, almost at random, from the 
Monumenti of Rosellini, with occasional reference to the Denkmaler 
of Lepsius : and their epochas range between the thirteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries b. c. ; a period of about 400 years, including, 
moreover, whatever era is assignable to Moses. There is diversity 
enough among them to satisfy the most exacting, that men, in the 
same times and countries, were just as distinctly marked as they are- 
now in the Levant, after some 3300 years ; and hence, again, it follows 
that, ill the same lands, time has produced no change, save through 
amalgamation ; because, in the streets of Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Heyroot, Aleppo, Antioch, Mosul, and Bagdad, every one of these 
varieties strikes your vision daily. 

Mark, too, that the whole of these diversified Oriental families occu- 
lted a very limited geographical area; viz.: from the river Nile east- 
ward to the Tauric range of mountains; at most, to the western 
borders of the Eiixine and Caspian Seas, and across from the Medi- 
terranean to the Pemian Gulf — the Indus, perhaps, inclusive.* This 
superlicio.s constitutes but a petty segment of the earth. Neither have 
we yet looked beyond such narrow horizon, whether for Mongols, Ma- 
lays, Polynesians, Australians, Americans, Esquimaux ; nor for Finnish, 
Hcandinavian, endless European, Uralian, and other races, with the 
above types necessarily coexistent, although to old Pharaonic ethiio- 
grapliy utterly unknown ! Observe likewise, that, Egypt deducted, 
Africa and her multifarious types are yet untouched. 

How, we feel now emboldened to ask, have the defenders of the 
f/m'^y-doctrine met the above facts ? The answer is simple. By sup- 
pressing every one of them. 

Dr. Prichard published the third edition of the lid volume of his 
Jiesearches into the Physical History of Mankind^ in 1837, at the vast me- 
tropolis of London, surrounded with facilities unparalleled. lie de- 
votes fifty-nine pages to the “ Egyptians; ” yet, beyond a passing 
sneer ^t Champollion-le-Jeunc,'®® whose stupendous labors were then 
endorsed by the highest continental scholars — l)e Sacy, Humboldt, 
Arago, Bunsen, &c. — he never quotes a single hierologist! Now-a- 
clays, every archeeologist knows that three-fourths of those very writers 
''lioin Prichard does cite on Egypt have been consigned to the “tomb 
of the Capulets.’^ Now, in 1837, Roscllini’s Plates and Text^ compre- 
hending almost eveiy pictorial fact by us brought forward, had been 
published — in great part, for above four yearn, commencing in 1832-3. 
Common enough was the Tuscan work in London, to say naught of 
Paris, close at hand. How could Prichard ignore the existence als4» 
22 
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of these identical suhjeets in Ciiampollion’s folio Monuments d' Egypte f 
But, worse than that, viewing the qiieation merely as one of scientific 
knowledge and good faith, Triehard continued to publish, volume 111. 
in 1841; volume IV. in 1844; and volume V. in 1847. The world 
seems exhausted to prove liis unitary-hypothesis. He never reverts 
to Egyptian arclneology, nor reveals one iota of all these splendid 
discoveries. Why? Because they flatly contradict him, and the 
antiquated sdiool of which he was the steel-clad war-horse. 

Who forced Ih’ichard, at last, either to accept hieroglyphical disco- 
veincs in some of their hearings upon the Natural History of Man, or to 
become ed, so to say, without the ])ale of scientific anthropology ? 

Our (‘Oiiiil ryman, Morton, — a student who, deprived of every facility 
in Egyptian matters until 1842, })rinted, in 1844, his '‘^Crania JEgypU 
iaca^ or Ohservations on Egyptian Ethnography, derived from Ana- 
tomy, History, and the Llomiments ; ” and thereby founded the true 
priiK'iple of philosophical inquiry into human origins. 

. Prichard (in justicic to his mem(ny let us speak,) acknowledged 
Morton’s work in the handsomest manner,'^’ although not in the 
“lies(‘arches.” But, how (*ame it that Prichard should have allowed 
an American savan'(cut off by the Atlantic from. all his own un- 
l)Ounded facilities,) to anticipate him ? In truth, only because Egy])- 
tian arclueology had shattered Ihlchard’s www^-doctrine from the 
weather-vane to its foundations. 

Having disposed thus 'of their chanqfion, weaker sustainers of 
“unity’' who have pinned their creed on his obstinacy, adding their 
own blindness to his cecity, may be passed over, witliout distressing 
the reader by re(*apitidation of shallow arguments and unphiloso- 
phical crudities. Numbers of their books lie on our shelves undusted, 
because there is not a monumental fact to be culled from the whole 
of them. Nor shall we do more than allude to the opinions of the 
learned Mure,^^* or of the erudite, though mystical, Henry, wlio 
endeavored to confine all these Asiatic w^ars of the Pharaohs to the 
valley of the Nile; because, as neither scholar could read a Jiieroply 
phic^ they debated upon that which they did not understand ; and, in 
consequence, uttered views that are now entirely superseded by hiter 
wliose pages we make a point of referring those wlio 
]nay choose to criticise the bibliograpdiical ground-work of “ Typet^ 
of Mankind.” 

But we have not finished with the monuments. 

M. Prisse’s copy of the heterodox king, Atenra-BaMan 
Aten\ now proved to be Amunopii IV., need not here be repeats fi* 
[ts reduced tac-simile may be consulted (8?4pra, page 147 ); while every 
reference required is thrown into a note and, inasmuch as one of 
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the writers (G. R. G.) was present at the temple of Karnac, 1839-40, 
when the original stone was found, and the design made, we can 
vouch for the accuracy of Prisse’s copy of this unique has-relief. 
Wo mention this, because it difters, though not materially, from the 
later reproductions of the same portrait in Lepsius’s Denkrndler a 
divcrijoiice accounted for by the tact that the French original lay at 
Thebes, whereas the Prussians copied others at Tel-eUAinarna, 200 
miles off: nor is it to be expected that ancient Egyptian portrait- 
sculptors could multiply likenesses of a man more uniformly similar 
among themselves, than can our own artists, or even daguerreo- 
typists, at the present day. In proof of how artists ditfer, we here 


Fig. 107 . 

1 2 .3 



present other less faithful copies, followed by Morton. The cut 
eon tains, moreover, an attempted portrait of another king, tbrmerly 
tei'incd 8KAI, whose place, though proved to be nearly coeval with 
that of Bakhan, was enigmatical until Lepsius discovered that he 
was an immediate successor of the arch-heretic, and, like him, became 
eftaced^rom the monuments .when Amun’s priests regained the upper 
hand.^'^ 

“ 1 Ins king, AI, was formerly a private individual, and took his sacerdotal title into hia 
caitonohe at a later period. He appears with his wife in the tombs of Amarna, not unfre- 
fpiently as a noble and poculiarly-honored officer of king Aniunoph IV. ; that puritanical 
s^ni-worshipper, who changed his name into that of ‘ Bech-en-Aten’” — i. e. Adorer of thu 
9 dink. 

In Tiosellini's copy,^^^ the features of this king AI aie atrocious. 

i<epsiu8 has since pronounced Bex-f^m-aten to be Amuuopli IV., son 
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of Amunoph-illfemnow. Ethnologically, his strange countenance 
attests veiy mixed blood ; but nothing of the Negro in either parent. 
His face is Asiatic, typifying no especial race ; but it is one of those 
ac(Jidental deviations from regularity that anatomists are familiar with, 
especially among mongrel breeds. We have seen in our Pharaonic 
gallery that Amunoph III. (Fig. 53) himself was not of pure Egyp, 
tian stock. 

We now take a long and portentous stride in Egyptian history; 
viz. : from the XVIIth back to the Xllth dynasty, a period obscure 
for about four centuries. The country during this hiatus seems to 
have been greatly disturbed by wars, conquests, by ^T^/^rgo^-mignu 
tions of population, and other agitating causes ; and hence arises the 
lack of monuments to guide our investigations. In ethnograjhical 
materials, especially, there is almost an entire blank. But with tlie 
Xlltli dynasty, one of the most effulgent periods of Egyptian history 
bursts upon us ; and we can again, with ample documents, take up 
our Caucasian type, and pursue it upw^ards along the stream of time. 

According to Lepsius, the Xllth dynasty closed about the year 
2124 B. c. If we add to this the summation for the eight kings, given 
in the Turin Papyrus, of ‘‘213 years, 1 month, and 15 days,”’®^ this 
dynasty commenced about the year 2337 b. c. ; which is only some 
eleven years after Usher’s date for the Deluge, when most good Cliria- 
tians imagine that but eight adults, four men and four women (with a 
few children), were in existem^e ! The monuments of this dynasty 
afford abundant evidence not only of the existence of Egypto-Cuiica- 
sian races, but of Asiatic nations, as well as of Negroes and other 
A frican groups, at the said diluvian era. 


Fig. 108 . 



‘ I'hitiy-ieven Prisoner^'' of Beni-Hassan. , General Netotph : now, 


Let ns dispose first of Fig. 110. It is one of three recently P'’^' 
lishod by Lepsius ; characterized hy red hair, and distinet from 
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108, whose hair is black. Wo refer to 
i\ie Benkmdler^^ for their colored por- . 
traits, adding -Lepsius’s comments 
below. 

The head (Fig. 108)^ on the preced- 
iiii? page, from the celebrated tombs of 
Uoni-liassan, so often alluded to by 
f]^vptologists, represents one of a group 
of personages, generally known as the 
^Hhirti/ •seven prisoners of Beni-Hassan'" 

The scene has been repeatedly and va- 
riously explained, by Champollion, l\o- 
sellini, Wilkinson, Champollion-Figeac, Birch, and Osburn — leaving 
aside the trashy speculations of mere tourists; for, as usual, there 
have been printed many extravagant theories as to the country and 
condition of these “ thirty-seven prisoners.'' They were, indeed, sup- 
posed, by orthodox credulity, to represent the visit of Abraham to 
Egypt, or else the arrival of eJ acob and his family. More critical ’authori- 
ties have beheld in them Israelitish wanderers, Ionian Greeks, Ilyksos, 
and what not. But, alas! all Jewish partialities received a death- 
blow when it was proved, through the diseoveiy of the Xllth dynasty, 
that this tableau had been painted at Beni-ITassan several generations 
befoi’c Abraham's birth ! The first rational account, in English, of 
this s(*enc was put forth by Mr. Birch, in 1847. lie says : — 

“ An officer of Usr-t-skn I., as recorded in his tomb at Bcuiliassaii, received in the sixth 
regnal year of that monarch, by royal command, a convoy of thirty-nine (117) Mes-sp.gemy 
foreigners, headed by their hyk, or leader, Ab-sua. These were of the great Semitic 
family, called, by the Egyptians, “ 201 

This lection he confirms in 1852 — 

“ The Mea-stpm foreigners, who approach the nomarch Neferhetp, come through the Ara- 
bian Desert on asses.” 202 

Lepsius had described the impressions made upon him, at first 
sight of this unique series : — 

“In these remarks, I am thinking especially of that very remarkable scene, on the 
grave of A^<?Am/-«er-NiTMiiKTEP, which brings before our eyes, in siicli lively colors, the 
entrance of Jacob with his family, and would tempt us to identify it with that event, if 
fhranvliiyy would allow ms, (for Jacob came under the Ilyksos [i. centuries later]), and 
u'erfi not compelled to believe that such family immigrations were by no means of rare occur- 
rence. These were, however, the forerunners of the Hyksos [and of the Israelites], and 
doubtless, in many ways, paved the way for them.”2<^3 

From the excellent translation of Lepsius’s Briefs by Mr. Kennetli 
II. Mackensie,^ we extract the following particulars, referring at 
the same time to the Prussian JDenkmaler'^ for exquisite plates (»f 
^ese splendid sepulchres : — 


Fig. no. 



Asiatic, from Beni-Hassan. 
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**lt must thon have been a proud period for Kgypt — that is proved by these might 
tombs alone. It is interesting, likewise, to trace in the rich representations on the walls 
which put before our eyes the high advance of the peaceful arts, as well as the refine, 
luxury of the great of that period ; also the foreboding of that great misfortune wliic 
brought Kgypt, for several centuries, under the rule of its northern enemies. In the repre 
Bcntations of the warlike games, which form a characteristically recurring feature, and inV 
np whole sides in some tomb*, which leads to a conclusion of their genqj’al use at flui 
period afterwards disappearing, we often find among the- red or dark-brown men, of th 
Egyptian and southern races, very light-colored people, who have, for the most part, ; 
totally different costume, ami generally red-colored hair on the'head and beard, and hlu 
eyes, sometimes appearing alone, soinetinies in small divisions. They also appear in tli 
trains of the nobles, and are evidently of northern, probably of Semitic, origin. We fna 
victories over the Ethiopians and Negroes on the monuments of those times, and thcrefon 
need not be surprised at the recurrence of black slaves and servants. Of wars against tla 
north(?rn neighbors we learn nothing; but it seems that the immigration from the ijorfli 
east was already beginning, and that many foreigners sought an asylum in fertile Egypt ii 
return for service and other useful employments. ... I have traced the whole ropresenta 
tion, which is ahout eight feet long, and one-and-a-lialf high, and is very well preservoi 
through, as it is only painted. The Uoyal Scribe, Nefruhotep, who conducts the conipaii) 
into the presence of* the high officer to whom the grave belongs, is presenting him a leaf of 
papyrus. Upon this the sixth year of King .Sesurtesen II. is mentioned, in whi< h fliai 
family of tliirty-seveii )>orsoiis came to Egypt. Their chief and lord was named Abslia, 
they themselves Aftma, a national designation, recurring with the light-coniplexione<l race, 
often represented in the royal tombs of the XIXth dynasty, together with three other imocs, 
and forming the four piaiicipal divisions of mankind, with w'hifh the Egyptians were 
acquainted, (jhatnpolliou took them for Greeks when he was in Bonihassan. but ho was 
not then aware of the extreme antiquity of the monuments before him. Wilkinson con- 
siders them prisoners, but this is confuted by their appearance with arms ’and lyres, with 
wives, cliililren, donkeys, and luggage; I hold them to be an immigrating Hyksos-fniiiily, 
which begs for a reception into the f^p^ored land, and wliose posterity perhaps 0])C1um1 the 
gates oT Egypt to the conquering tribes of their f^emitic relations.” 

Tlio writer (0. K. 0.), wlio luqd explored all these localities in 
18139, with ISFr. A. C. Harris, would metitioo, that immediately altovo 
l>eni- ir assail (at the iSpeos-Artenrfj/os^ overlooktMl tiy AV^ilkinson iVniii 
182^3 to ’^34), a dt4ile throiiiili the precipitous liills leads from l!i(‘ Nil<‘ 
into the Kastern Do.^ert, and thenee trends throu<>;h the WAdc(‘-(‘l' 
Arabah to the Tsthmns of Suez: as, indet'd, may he perceived iii 
Russeugek’s before us. At the Effy])tian mouth of this ntvine 

are remains of walls, &c., tliat on<*(‘ hlo(*kod the passa^’o ; and, in 
ancient times, hera doubtless was a military post, to prevent nouunlir 
ingress into tne cultivated lands without tlio mrveAllance of the ])oliee‘ 
Owing to tlie intricacies of the limestone ravines in this part ol tlu* 
Eastern Hesert, any strangers, liecoming entangled in these intt'iser- 
tions, \vonId, in tlie end, dehouche at tliis pass, -and be at once arrested 
by the guard. It is thus that, without speeulative notions, wc arrive 
at the conclusion that these “thirty-seven foreigners” (although tliv 
artist has drawn but fifteen — men, wnnnon, and children) were im rel} 
Arabian wanderers; who, motives unknown, entered Egy})t diirib-? 
the twenty-tliird century b. c. Natural history, heretofore too tre- 
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quently left aside by archajologists, not only confirms onr view, but 
indicates the Peninsula of Mount Sinai, if not as their honvestead, at 
least as the road by which they (;ame. The reason we are about to 
£rive establishes two things : 1st, the minute accuracy of Egyptian 
dnuightsnien in the Xllth dynasty, 4200 years ago ; 2(l]y^ the prompt 
acuity of Prof. Agassiz, in Ai)ril, 1858. 

At the house of their friend, Mr. A. Stkin, of Mobile, the antliors 
were looking over his copy of the no]>]e Prussian J)enk7iialei% wlicii 
l’r()f. Agassiz, the moment we reached this plate {^uhi suprn)^ pointed 
out the Capra Siniaca — tlie goat with semicircular horns, laterally 
compressed,” as the first animal ; and the Antilope Saiga, or gazelle 
of temperate Western Asia,” as the second: animals offered in pro- 
])itiatory tribute to Genewl Xum-hote}), byAbsha, the Jfgk, chief, of 
tlK'sc Mes-segem, foreigners. 

Our Fig. 100 presents tlic likeness of the excellent governor of the 
province ; and the contrast, between their yellow Hemitic counte- 
nances and his rubesceiit Egyptian face, spares us from fears that 
consanguinity Avill be claimed for tlunn. 

At least two types, then, of (/uucasian families — the one Semitish, 
and the other Egyptian — were distinct from each other, and co- 
existent, 4200 years ago. If two, why not more? Why not each 
one of all the primitive types of humanity now disti!)gnishable in 
Asia, Africa, luirope, America, or Oceanica? ^^cience and logic can 
assign no negative reason: dogmatisn^ which excludes both, will 
doubtless continue to worry the hapless “general reader” with many. 

AVc must si)an, for want of intervening ethnographic monuments, 
the gulf that separates the Xllth from the Vllh dynasty, assuming 
the hilUir at about 2800 years a. c. Here again, however, our (hiu- 
casiaii ty[)e reappears not only perfectly marke<l, but identical with 
iiiauy of the heads we have already beheld among the royal porti'aits 
of the AV^IIth'and succeeding dynaties. Lepsius’s precious 
hauler yields us the following : — 


Fig. 111,207 
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The above heads are from patrician tombs of the Vlth dyr asty, 
which, according to Lepsiiis, commenced about tJie year 2900 b. c. 
Concerning the type of these, and numerous other effigies of tliis 
epoch, admirably figured by the same author, there can be no dispute ; 
but, the plates being una 3companied by text, we are unable to supply 
historical details of the personages represented in these early dynas- 
ties. Lepsins himself will ere long eliicndate them. 

The following two.(Figs. 113 and 114) are selected as examples of 
the sairie type, in the anterior Vth dynasty, and are Egypto-Cauca- 
sians, no less clearly defined. In Fig. 113, the facial angle is actually 
Hellenic. 


Fio. 118.209 Fiq. 114.210 



Lastly, here arc some of the earliest portraits of the human species 
now extant — effigies 5300 years old. 


Fia. 116.2U Pm. II6.212 

1 2 
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Ytd, 117.213 Fig. 118.2M 

3 4 



Tho preceding four heads are all from painted sen1ptnr(‘s in tombs of 
the IVtli dynasty; which commciu^ed at aMemphis, a(*('ording to Lep- 
sins, about 8400 years B. c. The second and thiid of tliese hemls 
assimilate closely to many of those already given of KVIIth and 
XVIllth dynasties; demonstrating that mixed (Caucasian types in- 
liabited Egypt from the iirst to the last of lier surviving monuments, 
We luive stated our reasons, in anotlior phu'O, for r(\garding this spe- 
cial physiognomy to be commingled Avith foreign and Asiatics elements; 
and not represimtativ^e, consequently, of the ahoriijinal Egyptian stem. 
The third of those heads is strongly (dmldaic in its outlines; and we 
think there is little reason to douht th^t the ancestral jMc'sopotaniian 
stock of Abraham had long bemi mingling its blood with tho royal 
and aristocratic families of Egv])t; h(‘cause, in the IV th, Vth, and 
ATth dynasties, av() tind two distirnd types sculptured on tho monii- 
inents — the one African or Ni'groid^ and the other Asiatic or Seitiitio, 
Of course, when speaking of Abraham’s ancestral stocky the reader 
ivill understand that we make no referenci; to this patriarch’s indivi- 
duality. To ns, his name serves merely to classily some proximate 
or identical Chaldaic family of man, originally connected with a com- 
mon Euphratic centre of creation, of which the existence very likely . 
preceded Abraham’s birth liy myriads of agOvS. 

Our fourth portrait (Eig. 118) is the’ only one avc can identify, and . 
its associations are most interesting. Ih’incc and Priest Mehiiet — 
probably a relative, if not son, of Xing Sirooniq, Cheops^ bnildef of 
dm Great Pyramid — is the man wliose tomb, transferred from Mem- 
phis to Berlin, and now built into the Koyal ^[useiim, has escaped 
the vicissitudes of time for above liftyltAVO centuries. Ilis bas-i’clietcd 
visage has endured almost intact; whilst, of the “chosen peoi)le,’' 
every Hebrew portrait^ from Abraham to Ihiul, has been expunged 
from human iconography. In his lineaments, we behold the pure 
23 
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Egyptian typo, which we shall endeavor to render more obvious 
through lithographs that are genuine fac-siiniles of stamps made, on 
the nioiiuments themselves, by the hand of Lepsins, at Berlin. 

Meanwhile, it is worthy of notice, that, in the ratio of our descent 
from the sculptures of the IVth djmasty, through the Old Empire^ 
our conventionally-termed ‘‘ Chaldaic” ty 2 )c supplants the Nilotic to 
such an extent, that, under the New Emj)ire, and among the aristocracy 
of the land, it almost entirely supersedes the African type of incipient 
times. The admixture, in these later ages, of such Asiatic blood, 
may be due to the so-called Ilgksos ; who commenced, even before 
the time of AIenes, intruding upon, and settling in Egypt. Alliances 
and intermixtures of races, similar to those s(»on at the present day, 
have oj>crated among natioris in all ages, and everywhere that men 
and women have encountered each other on our planet. 

Four instances may he consulted in Lepsius’s Denhmiiler^ of Egyp- 
tian monandis who have Ictt at the copper-mines of Mt. Sinai, on Stche, 
inscribed with hi(‘roglyphical l(‘gends, their bas-relief effigies; rcjuv- 
senting each king in the act of braining certain foreigners : whose 
pointed beards, aquiline noses, and other Semitish characteristics, com- 
bine with the Arabian locality to identity them as Arabs. We give 
entire (Fig. 119, A) a specimen of the earliest Tablets — “NuM-Siiuru 
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ptunning an ” and the head of another smitten by 

Senufru;” both kings of the IVth dynasty, during the thirty-fourth 
eentury B. c. 

The other two examples (by us not copied) are ideritic^al in style, 
but a little posterior in age ; one being of the reign of king Shore, 
(or Resho) in the Vth, and the other of Mertra-I^ept, in the Vlth 
dynasty. A fifth example might be cited of the IVth, but it is of the 
same Senufru mentioned above.’^® 

Here then are represented Egyptian Pharaohs striking Asiatics; 
and here, we are informed epistolarily by Chev. Lepsiiis, is the re- 
motest monumental evidence of two distinct ty])es of man ; although’, 
an analytical comparison of such antipodean languages as the ancient 
Chinese with the old Egyptian, of the Atlantic Berber with the ^^^ledic 
oF Darius’s inscriptions, of the Hindoo Pali with the Hebrew of 
IIabrakuk, and a dozen others we might name, would result in estab- 
lishing for each of these distinct tongues sueli an enormous and inde- 
pendent antiquity, as to leave not a shadow of doubt that all primitive 
African and Asiatic races existed, iVom the Cape of Good Hope to 
('hina, as far back as the foundation of the Egyptian Empire, and 
long before. It is in the IVth Alomphite dynasty, however, that we 
Find the oldest scul|.)tural representations of man now extant in the 
world. 

In the above figures two primordial types, one Asiatic and the 
other Egyptian, stand conspicuous. If then, as before asstulcd, two 
races of man existed simultaneously during the IVth dynasty, in 
Kullicieut numbers to be at war with each other, tlieir prototypes 
must have lived before the foundation of the Empire, or far earlier 
tiuiii 4000 years r. c. If two typ(*s of mankind were eoetaneous, it 
follows that all other Asiatic and African races foimd in the snhse- 
quent Xllth dynasty nmst have been also in existence contemponi- 
lu oiisly with those of the IV’^th, as well as with all the aboriginal 
races of America, Europe, Oceanica, Mongolia — in short, with every 
species of mankind tliroughout the entire globe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AFRICA^ TYPES. 

Oun prcce^liiifi^ cliaptors liave oBtahlislied that tho so-called Cauca- 
sian types may ho traec^d upwards from tluT present day, in an intinite 
variety of primitive forms, throua:h every historical record, and yet 
farther ha(dv throu<'-h the p(‘tro<;‘lyphs of hvi^yii>t (whore we lose them, 
ill tho mediioval darkness of the earliest recorded people, some 3r/)0 
yt*ars heforo (Mirist), not as a few stray individuals, hut as pepuloiis 
nations, possessiut^ distinct }>hysi(‘al features and separate national 
characteristics. Wo now turn to tho African types, not simjily he- 
enuse tiny present an op[»ositc extreme from the* Caucasian, hut 
mainly hccauso, from their early eommuni(*ation with lOi^^ypt, much 
detail, in respect to their physical character, has been preserved in 
thii cataeomhs and on the monuments. 

Ln our geuei’al remarks on species, we have shown that no classitica- 
liou of ra(*es yet ])ut forth has any toundation whatever in natuns 
and that, after sl^vcu’al thousands of years of migTations of races and 
(a>mniinglin<>’s of typos, all attemjils at follovvini^ them up to tlii'ir 
orii'hial hirth-places must, from the absence of historic annals of 
those primordial times, and in the present state of ,knowled<j:e, he 
utterly hopeh'ss. This remark ajiplies with quite as much force to 
N(\<»’roes as to Chiucasians : for At rica first exhibits herself, from one 
extreme to the otlua’, covered with dark-skinned races of various 
vshades, and possessing endless physic-al charai'ters, which, being dis- 
tinct, we must regard as })rimitivc, until it can be shown that causes 
exist capable of transforniing one type into another. Tho Kegroes 
may be trailed on the monuments of Egypt, with certainty, as nations, 
back to the Xllth dynasty, about 2oU0 yt'ars n. c. : and it cannot he 
assumed that they were not then as old as any other race of our gco- 
loghad epoch. 

In order to develop our idi^is more clearly, wc propose to take a rajfid 
glance at the population of Airica. We shall show, that not only is 
that vast contiiuuit inhabited by tyjies quite as varied as those of Enroj>c 
or Asia, but that there exists a regulaiy^mcZa^/oTi, from the Cape ol (h>od 
Ifope to the Isthmus of Suez, of which the Hottentot and fhisliiinui 
form tho lowest, and the Egyptian and Ihirbor types the highest link^ , 
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that all these gradations of African luan are indigenous to the soil ; 
uiid that no historical times have existed when the same gradations 
\vcr(i not. 

When wc compare the continent of Africa with the other great 
divisions of the world, it is ai)parent that it forms a striking contrast 
in every particular. Its whole physi(‘al geography, its eUniates, its 
populations, its faunae, its Hone, <&c., aixi all })e(ailiar. I^])()n exaini- 
iiation of maps of Europe, Asia, and America, we sec indeed, in each 
rentinent, great divcrsiti(.‘s of <Tnnatc, soil, el(‘.vations of surtiu'C, and 
oilier phenomena; still no natural barriers exist so insurmountable 
as to prevent the migrations and comminglings of races, and con- 
sequent confusion of tongues and types: but in Africa the case is 
<piite ditferont. Here stand obstructions, fixed by natuiiq n liii^h man 
in early times bad no means of overeoming. Kot only from tlu^ time 
of jMenes, the first of tlie Pharaohs, to that of Moses, but liom llie 
latter epoch to that of Christ, Africa, south of tin; Equator, was as 
iiiucli a terra incognita to the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, Egypt, and 
the Ilarbary States, as eortain interior jiarts of tliat continent are to 
us at the present day. We know that, long aftiu* the Christian era, 
tlic nautical skill necessary for exploring ox[)e(litions, no less than for 
the transportation of emigrants to those distant latitudes, was want- 
ing; and wc have only to turn to any standard work (Uittkr’s, i*or 
instance) on Ancimit (icogra[fiiy, to be satisfied of tlie.se facts. It is 
equal!}" eertain that what is now tm-med Cinitral Africa'’ could not 
have been rcat'hed liy (*arnvan from tlu‘ ]\Iediten’am‘an (‘oast, liefoni 
till', introduction of camels from Asia, through Egypt, into Ihirbaiy. 
Tli(‘ ejioch of this animars in1ro(In<*tion is now known to antedate 
till' ('Inistian ora but a. century or two. It is eont(Mi(l(!(l, by the advo- 
cates of a eommon origin for mankind, tliat this Afriean eontinent 
wn.s first populated liy Asiatic emigrants into Egypt ; that these im- 
migrants passed on, step hy step, gradually changing their physical 
organizations, under climatic inllncncc^s^ until the whole continent, 
trom tlic Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope, was peo])led hy 
th(j various tribes we now behold scatbnx'd over that enormons sjiai^e. 
^hit such an hypothesis- can hardly he maintained, in the i'ace of tlie 
lact asserted by Lepsius, and familiar to all Kgvptologists, that Ac;/ re 
JOid oUkt races already existed in Northern Africa, on the Pp]H‘r Nil(‘, 
2*)<)0 years n. c. — existed, we rejieat, in despite of natural barri(‘rs 
''vhicli could not have been pass(‘d by any iiieans })i'oviously /vuown ; 
^oul, moreover, that ail truly Afilcan races have, from the earlii'st 
H’<H‘lias, spoken languages radically distinct from every Asiatic tongue. 
^^ingiiisti(i researches have esta]>lishcd that, prior to the inli*odiiction 
^1 Asiatic elements iuto the Lower Vallt‘y of the Nile, the sjieech of 
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the arite-n.onumental Egyptians could have borne no afRnity towards 
the latter. Lepsius, Birch, and Be Rouge — our highest philological 
authorities in this (picstion — coincide nn the main principle, that the 
lexicology deduced fron) the earliest hieroglyphics exhibits two ele- 
ments: viz., a primary, or African; and a secondary, or Asiatic, 
superimposed u])on the former. It is also certain that, Syro-Arabian 
engraftments being deducted from the present JVuJi'an and WiOi Berber 
vernaculars spoken above and westward of Egypt, these languages 
arc as purely African now as must have been thq idiom uttered by 
the Egyptian amjestry of those who raised the pyramids of the IVtli 
dynasty, 5800 years ago. 

Such are the r(\sidts of arclueology, applied by that school of Egyp- 
tian ])biIologists which aloiui is competent to decide upon the language 
of tlie liiei’oglyj)hics. They harmonize with tlie physiological con- 
clusions we have reached through monumental iconography. But, 
requ(‘sting the critical reader to ac(*om[)any us upon a map of the 
African continent, such as those contained in the Fhysical Atlases of 
Ihirghaus, or dohnston, wo ju’opose commen(*ing at the Cape of Good 
llop(^, and following the African races from Table Rock to the IMedi- 
terranean. Our limits do not permit a detailed analysis, nor is such 
necessary, as the few prominent tacts we shall present are (piite sutH- 
cient for the purpose in hand, and will at once be admitted by every 
reader who is at all competent to pursue this discussion. 

What is now called Cape Colony lies between 30° and 35° of south 
latitude. It rises, as you re('ede from the coast, into high table- 
lands and mountains, and ])osscsses a comparatively temperate and 
agreeable climate; nevertheless, it is here that wc tind the lowest and 
most beastly specimens of mankind : viz., Wxq- Hottentot and 
man. The latter, in particular, are but little removed, both in moial 
and physical characters, from tlie orang-outan. They are not bhuik, 
but of a yellowish-brown (talloiv-colored^ as the French term them), 
with woolly heads, diminutive statures, small ill-shapen crania, very 
projecting mouths, prognathous faces,’ and badly formed bodies ; iu 
short, they are described by travellers as bearing a strong resemblance 
to the monkey tribe. Tlicy possess many anatomical peculiarities, 
known to physiologists if not recapitulated here. Lichtenstein, one 
of our best authorities, in describing this race, says : — 

“ Their common objects of pursuit are serpents, lizards, ante, and grasshoppers. They 
will remain whale days without drinking; as a substitute, they chew succulent plants: 
they do not eat salt. They have no fixed habitation, but sleep in holes in the ground or 
under the branches of trees. They are short, lean, and, in appearance, weak in their 
limbs ; yet are capable of bearing much fatigue. Their sight is acute, but their taste, 
smell, and feeling, arc feeble. They do not form large societies, but wander about la 
^imilies.” 
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The Hottentots have been supposed by many to belong to the same 
race as the Bosjesman or Bushmen ; and although we do not partake 
of this opinion, the point is too unin^F)ortant to our purpose to justify 
critical discussion here. In most parthailars, tlic physical characters of 
Bushmen and Hottentots do not differ greatly — the Hottentots ex 
hihit much of the orang character of the Bushmen, and tlieir females 
oftcui present two very remarkable peculiarities or dc'formities : viz., 
humps behind their buttocks, like those on the ba(‘hs of dromedaries, 
and a disgusting development of tlie lahia pndendi, (See an exaiiiple 
in the Hottentot Venus^ figured in our ('liapter XJH.) 

The complexion of the Hottentots is compared l)y travellers to that 
of a ]^ferson “affected with jaundice” — “a yellowish-brown, or the 
hue of a faded leaf” — “a tawny buff, or fawn-color.” Barrow 
relates that — 

“The hair is of a Tory sirij^ular nature — it does not cover the whole surface of the 
ficalp, but 'grows in small tufts, at certain distances from each other, and when clipped 
short has the appearance and feel of a hard shoc-hriish, except tliat it is curled and 
twisted into small round lumps, about the size of a inurrowrat pea. When suftered to 
grow, it hangs on the neck in lKird-twiste<l tassels, like fringe.” 

The Hottentots arc also very st rongly distinguished from all other 
races hy their singular langiuigo. Their utteramte, according* to 
Liclitenstein, is remarkable for numerous ra])id, harsh, slirill sounds, 
emitted from the bottom of tlic clu'st, with strong aspirations, and 
modified in the mouth by a singular motion of the tongue. The 
mime for it is commonly “ gluckings.” The peculiar construction of 
the vocal organs of this race greatly facilitates the formation and 
emission of these sounds, which to other species of men would be 
very difficult. [Wc had the pleasure, two years ago, at a im'oting of the 
Ktliiiologiail Society in XewYork, to hear some specimens of this 
language from Prof. ffALDEMANN, of Pennsylvania, wdio possesses an 
extraordinary talent for imitating sounds, and we can readily believe 
that the Hottentot vocalization has no affinity with any other in 
existence. — J. C. X.] 

The next race we encounter, after leaving the Capo, is the Kafirs, 
or Caffres. They arc not only found along the coast to the north- 
east in OafFraria, but extend far bej ond, into tbc interior of Africa. 
They display certain aflinit/u's with the Fulahs, Foolahs^ or Fellatalis^ 
who are prolonged even into Northern Africa — whence an opinion 
that the two races are identical ; but the fin^t, to say the least, is a 
matter of great doubt. The Cafires are traced northward, under 
various names; and their language and customs arc very widely 
spread. Though they are now encountenMl in considerable numbers 
Hear the Cape, their original seat is doubtful. In geography, Cent»’al 
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Africa is yet a te7*ra incognita^ and we cannot, therefore, fix their 
birth-place with precision, however manifest may he the Caffrarian 
link in the chain of gradation have assumed. Albeit, they resem- 
ble the true Xegro much more than the Hottentot; whilst, both intel- 
lectually and physically, they are greatly superior not only to Hot- 
tentots, but to many Negro tribe's on the Slave-Coast. Tlu\y possess 
some knowleelge of agriculture and the use of metals; they dress in 
skins, and live in towns. .Descriptions of the Caffres, by difleront 
writers, vary consid('rahly ; and it is ])rohahlo that several closely 
allied though diverse tyi>('s have been included under this general 
appellation. No one has had better opyortuniti(‘,s for studying tins 
race, or can he more comp(‘tent, than Lichtenstein, and we shall 
therefore ado[)t his des(a'i])tion. 

“ The universal cluiractcristics of all the trihes of this j^reat nation consist in an cxtcrrml 
form and fi}!;uro, varying exoeedinj::ly from the other nations of Africa: tlicy aro much 
taller, slron;i:er, and their limbs better j)ro|>ortioned. Tlieir color is brown ; their hair 
black and woolly. Their countenances have a character peculiar to themselves, and which 
does not permit their bein<^ included in any of the races of mankind above enumerated. 
They have the hiji:li foreliead ami pnunineut nose of the Furopeaus, the thick lij)s of llio 
Nep’oes, and the hijjih eljeek-boiies of the Hottentots. Tlieir beards are black, and mucli 
fuller than those of the Hottentots.” 

Tliis rticc, it will thus lie sctni, is a very ]>cculiar one, combining 
both moral and physical trails of the higher and the lower African 
races. AVidely disseminated, they exhibit sneli singular alHniiics 
with opposing, such sirangt' difierences from proximate, Alricans, 
that it is ini))Ossihle to fix them to one lo(*ality: at the same time, 
being, like all savage raees, without a liistory, we aro unable to say, 
with any prohahility, to what’latitinle or to whieli coast they belong. 

When, how('V(‘r, taking our (lepaiture from tlio Ca[)e (tlie central 
regions of the eontiiient being unknown), we coutiiiue our examina- 
tion along the (‘astern and western coasts, as fiir as the transvt'rso 
belt, just beyond the Eipiator, which separat(*s the two great deserts, 
North('rn and Sontlicrn, we find a succession of wcll-iiuirked types, 
seemingly iudig(‘UOUs to their resp(‘ctivG loealities. Along the Ka^t- 
torn (‘oast W(‘ encounter the various tribe's iuhahitiiig liihamhaae, 
Sabia, Sofala, Irotouga, Alozaml)ir|ue, Zauguebar, &c., each present- 
ing ])hysical ('haracters more or h'ss liid(H)us ; and, almost wilhent 
exc('])tion, not merely in a barbarous, but superlatively savage state. 
All attempts towards limminizing tliem have failed. Hopes of even- 
tual irnprovi'inent in the condition of these brutish families are enter- 
tajined by none hut missionaries of sanguine temperament and little 
instruction. Even the Slaver rejects them. 

H we now go back to Cape Colony, ami thence pass upwards along 
the Western coast, we meet with another, equally diversified, series 
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of NoJXfO races, totally distinct from those of the eastern side, inha- 
Cimhehas, Bengnela, Angola, Congo, Loango, ^Fatcinhas, and 
(Jninea; where we again reach the Squator. Those are all savage 
tribes, hnt little removed, in ])hysical nature and moral i)ro|)ensities, 
from the Hottentots. Anything like a detaih'd analysis of them Avonld 
he hut an unprotitahle re])etition of desc-riptions, to he found in all 
trav(‘llers’ accounts, exhibiting pictures of the most degraded ra(‘es 
of mankind. In a word, the whole of Africa, south of 10° N. hit., 
shows a succession of human beings with intellects as dark as their 
skins, and with a cephalic conformation that rend(‘rs all expe(‘tance 
of Iheir future melioration an. Utopian dream, })hilanthropical, hut 
somewhat senile. 

North of the Equator, and dividing the two groat N’orthoru and 
Soutluu'ii deserts, we fall in with a holt of country traversing the 
whole continent of Afri(‘a, terminating on the east with the highlands 
of Abyssinia — on the west with the uplands of Sonegamhia ; and, 
hetwt'cn these two points, including ]>art of the Soodan^ Xegro-laud 
pro[)er, oi Xigritia. About 10° N. hit. stretches an immense range 
of mountains, whi(*h are su])posed to run entirely across the conti- 
nent, and to form an insurmountable harrier Initwecn the Southern 
l)eserts and the Northern Sahara. Throughout this region, we behold 
an iutinitude of Negro race's, dilU'ring considerably in tluur exti'rual 
cliara(‘ters. The annexed I'xtracts from Prichard, bearing upon this 
subject, cmitain some important facts re(piiriug commeiit. 

“Tlio whole of tlio count, ries now doscrihed arc sotiietimca culled Nigritiu, or the hand 
of Nejrroes — tlu'y have likewise bca'ii tenne<l Ethiopid. The former of tlu^e names is more 
fietjnently j^iven to the Western, and tlic hitter to the Eastern parts ; hut there is no exact 
llniit.itiuu between the countries so termed. The names arc taken from the races of men 
inliabitiiio; different countries, and these are interspersed, and not sejiaratcd by a particular 
line, black and woolly-haired i-aces, to which the term Negro is applied, are more predo- 
minant in Western Africa; but there are also woolly-haired tribes in t!ie East: and races 
A\lio resemble the Etliiopians, in their })hysieal eharaeters, are found likewise in the West. 

ciinriot mark out geographical limits to these different classes of nations; but it will 
be nscfiil to remember the difference in idiysical characters which separates them. The 
Negroes are (fistingnished by their well-known traits, of which the most strongly marked 
m tlieii woolly hair; but it is difficult to point out any common property characteristic of 
races termed Ethiopians,, unless it is the negative one of wanting the almve'mentioned 
pecaliaiity of the Negro; any other definition will appl}^ general, and will be liable 

to exc<!ptions. 'The Ethiopian races have gen#*ally something in their physical character 
W'liieli pecnliarh/ African, though not reaching the degree in which it is displayed by the 
‘‘lack people of Soudan. Their hair, though not woolly, is commonly frizzled, <ir strongly 
c’urled or crisp. Their complexion is sometimes black, at others, of the color of bronze, or 
or more frequently of a dark-copper or red-brown; such as the Kgyjitiaii paintings 
display in human figures, though generally of a deeper shade. In some instance.s, their 
as well as their complexion, is somewhat brown or re<l. Their features arc often full 
rounded — not so acute and salient as those of the Arabs ; their noses are not flattened 
or depressed, but scarcely so promineut as those of Europeans; their lips are gencraily 
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thick tr full, bai seldom turned out like the thick lips of Kegroes ; their figure is slender 
and well shaped, and often resembling that form of which the Egyptian paintings and 
statues afford the most generally known exemplifications. These characters, though in 
some respects approaching towards thosft of the Negro, are perfectly distinct from the 
peculiarities of the mulatto or mixed breed. Most of these nations, both classes being 
e^iually included, are originally African. By this I do not mean to imply that their first 
parents were created on the soil of Africa, but merely that they cannot be traced, by his- 
torical proofs, from any other part of the world, and that they appear to have grown into 
clans or tribes of peculiar physical and social character, or that their national existence 
had its commencement in that continent.” 

The above y)arai>^ra|)h cstahlishoa that Piiehard, in accordance here 
with our own views, cuts loose the poyiulatioh of the basin of the Nile 
from all tlie Negro races scattered l)c1nvcen ^roiint Atlas and the Capo 
of Good Hope. In fact, one of Prichard’s great objects, throughout 
his Roscan^hes,” is to show that there exists a gradation of 

races, from the liighcst to the lowest typos, not only in Africa, hut 
throughout the world. The leaiaicd Doctor spared no labor, for forty 
y(‘ars, to prove that tliis gra<lation is the result physical causes, ac-t- 
iiig, as he says, ‘during chiliads of years,” upon one primitive 
Adamic stock. Wc, on the contrary, contend, that many primitive 
types of mankind were created in distant zoologi(*al j)rovinccs; and, 
tljafc the numerous fa(*ts, ignored by J)r. Pricjiard, whicli have lately 
come to^ light from Egyptian monuuKuits and other now sources, 
contirm this view. Tn fact, Prichard himself, in the fifth or liiial 
volume of his last edition, virtually abandons the position he had so 
long and so ably maiiitaihed. 

Tlie range of mountains which liounds Guinea on the north is sup- 
posed, by RiTTEii and other distinguished geographers, to he tlic 
commencement of a huge cliaiii which trends across the continent 
about the tenth degree, connecting itself with the so-callcd “ Moun- 
tains of tlie Moon,” on the East;^*^ and thus constituting an impass- 
able wall, athwart the continent, between the North and the KSoiitli. 
Gcrtain it is that the whole of Afrii'a south of this parallel was uthu ly 
unknown GOO years ago to any writers, sacred or profane — the coast, 
on either side, until readied by navigators, in cpiite modern tinuis-— 
the interior, or central portion of this mountain-land, continues to ho 
less known than even the moon’s. 

One interesting fact, however, is clear: viz., that when, passing 
onwards from the South, we overleap this stupendous natural wall,'*^ 
we arc at once thrown among tribes of higher grade ; although cou- 
tiiuiing still within the region of jet-blaek skins and woolly heads. 
The excessively prognatlions type of the Hottentots, Congos, Guinea- 
Negroes, and so forth, is no longer, we now perceive, the prevailing type' 
nort h of this mountain-range. Wo here meet with features approaeli- 
»ng the Caucasian coupled with well-formed bodies and neatly-turned 
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limbs ; improved cranial developments, and altogether a much higher 
intellectual character. Here, likewise, the rudiments of civilization are 
met with .for the first time in our progress from the South. Here 
and there, though surrounded by pastoral nomadism, many of the 
tribes are rude agriculturists; manufacturing coarse cloth, leather, 
&e. ; knowing somewhat of the use of metals, and living in towns of 
from ten to thirty thousand inhabitants. It must be conceded, how- 
ever, that most of this progress is attributable io foreign immigration 
and exotic influences. In the fertile low-countries, beyond the Sahara 
deserts, watered by rivers which descend northwards from water- 
sheds upon the central liiglilands, Africa has contained, for centuries, 
several Nigritian kingdoms, fonndecl by Mohammedans; while many 
Arabs, and many more Atlantic Berbers, have settled among the 
native tribes. To these iiitiueuces we should doubtless ascribe tho 
luaintonancc of their Muslim religion and infant civilization : for it 
is indisputable that the rulers (petty kings and aristocra(;y) are not of 
pure Negro lineage.*'^'^ 

This superiority of races north of the mountain-range does not 
extend to all indigenous tribes ; for Denham and Clapperton describe 
some of the tribes around .Boj’iiou and Jjake Tchad as extremely 
ugly, savage, and brutal. It would seem that nature preserv^^s sindi 
aboriginal specimens in eveuy region of the globe : as if to deim)nstrate 
that igges arc independent of physical causes, and that species of men, 
like those of animals, are primitive. 

We have also numerous accounts, from Bruce, Biippel, Cailliaud, 
Liuant, Bekc, Werne, Combes et Tamisier, Boehet d’llericourt, Bus-- 
segger, Mohammed-el-Toiinsy, Lepsius, and other explorers, of Ben- 
iiaar, Dar-Four, Kordolan, Fazoql, of the wild Shillooks, &;c., bordering 
oil the White Nile and its tributaries, and of the western slopes of 
Abyssinia; and they concur in represi.mting most of these superla- 
t’vvi'ly barbarous tribes as charaderized by Negro lineaments, more 
or less well marked. Of such unaltered types we see many authentic 
samples depicted on the Egyptian monuments of the XVIlth dynasty; 
and we find that some are referred to in the liieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions as early as the Xllth. Indeed, the first authentic evidences 
extant of Expeditions, made to penetrate towards the Nile’s unknown 
sources, date with the Xllth dynast/, about 2^300 b. c. ; when Sesour- 
teseu III. had extended Ids conquests up the river at least as high as 
l^amnel^ in Upper Nubia, where a harbor, or arsenal, and a temple 
(the former repaired by the Amenemhas, and the latter rebuilt by 
Uiotmes HI.), with other remains, prove that the Bharaohs of the 
XJItli dynasty had established frontier garrisons. But, as the Tablet 
Wiidee Haifa contains tlie names of nations undoubtedly Nigritian, 
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and inasmncli as there arc abundant arguments to prove, that tlie 
habitat of Negro races anciently, as at this day, never approximated 
to h^gypt closer tlian, if as near as, the nortliern limit of the Tropical 
RainSj wo can ascend without liesitation to the age of Sesoiirteseu L; 
and confidently assert that, in the twenty-third century b. c., the know- 
ledge ))ossess(^d by the Pharaonic Egytians concerning the upjH'r 
regions of the Nile (‘xtend(‘d to ])oiiit 8 as austral as that derived hc- 
tw(‘en A. 1). IH'iO and ISofi, by civilized Europe, from the Ghaztvas, or 
slave-hunts, of Mohammed- Ali.''^^' Tinu^ has tijmsplanted some of tlu'so 
upj)er NiIoti(? fainiru's, over a fe.w miles, from one district to another; 
but that such movements have entailed no physical mutations of 
race, we shall perceive liereinaftyr. 

We have already stated, that Senegamhia, on the west of Central 
Africa, like the (‘astern extremity at Abyssinia,""'^’ rises into mountains 
and elevated table-lands — physi(*al chara(‘ters which nsiially acconi- 
t)any higher grades of humanity than those of the burning plains 
below. It is here that we find sundry of the superior (so-(‘alled) Negi’o 
races of Africa: viz.,, the Mandingos, the Fnlahs, and th(‘ lolofs. 
The Jllandiagos, a very nnnu‘rons and ])ow(‘rfnl nation, are remarkable 
among the Afri(*an ra(*(‘s for tladr industry and energy; and, of tlio 
g(‘nuin(^N('gro tribes, have p(‘rha])s manifested the greatest aptitude 
for nieiWal im])rovement. They are the most zc'alous and rigid Mo- 
liamnu'dans on the contim'ut. Agriculturists, cattle-breeders, clolli- 
manufactnrers, living in towns, tluw possess schools, engage in exten- 
sive commerce, and us(‘ Arabic writing. (P)ldherry, Ikirk, Taiing, 
Durand, and other travellers, (.*oincide in the statement that lln'sc 
^landingos are less l)lack, and have better features, than Ncgroi's; 
iinh'cd, (Joldberry, who is good authoiaty, says they reseni])le dark 
IliuiiooH more than N(\gro('s. 

The Fulfths'-^ are a still more peculiar people, whose history is 
involved in much obscurity. They are sn])posed, by many anthoriti(‘s, 
to be a mixed race. Their type and language are totally distinct 
from all surrounding Africans. According to Park and others, they 
rank tliemselvc's among white 2X'0])le, and look down upon tlicir 
neighbors as infindors; at the same time, they are always the dniiii' 
nating families, wherever found. 'J'he con trad icdoiy descriptions o< 
travellers lead us to snsp(.*ct some diversity of tdiysical characti'i;^ 
among these Eulahs, or Eellatahs. Tlu^y are. not black, but o^ 
mahujany color, witli good features, and hair more or less straigbb 
and often very fine. They are commercial, intelligent, and, for Aln- 
:.ans, considerably advanced in the civilization they owe to Islami^^m 
and the Arabs. 

Tjic lolofs^ between the Senegal and Gambia, the most nortlu'i’ly 
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>,'e<;ro nations on the West coast, are represented to be the eorncliesl 
of "all Negro tribes. 

“ Tlicy nre always well made [says Goldberry] ; their features are regular, and like 
tliose of Europeans, except tliat their nose is rather round, and their lips thick. They are 
siiid to be remarkably handsome — their women beautiful. TIiq complexion of the race is 
a fine transparent deep black ; their hair crisp and woolly.” 

Here, again, is a combination of physical characters which contra- 
dicts the alleged influence of climate ; because the lolofs, and some 
other races north, arc jet-black, while the Fulahs, and otlicrs, under 
and south of the E([nator, arc comparatively fair. 

We shall show, in another place, that history affords no evidence 
tliat education, or any influonce of civilization that may he brought 
to hear on races of inferior organization, cap radically changes thoir 
physical, nor, consequently, tluur moral, characters. That the brain, 
thr example, which is the organ of intellect, cannot ho expaiKhnl or 
altered in form, is now admitted by every anatomist; and Frichard, 
in r(‘(‘a})ituhiting liis results as to tlie races of Central Africa, makes 
the following important admission: — 

“On reviewing the descriptions of all the races enumerated, wc may observe a relation 
between their physical character {tiid moral condition. Tribes having u'hot is called thr Negro 
character in the. most striking degree are the least civilized. The I’apels, Bisago.s, Ibos, wlio are 
in the greatest degree remarkable for deformed countenaiiees, projecting j a w’^^, flat fore- 
heads, and for other Negro peculiarities, are the most savage and nutralhj degnnied of the 
iiiiiions hitherto describe<l. The converse of this remark is applicable (a all the most civilized 
rners. The Fulahs, MamHngos, and some of the Dahomeh and dntn. nations liave, as far as 
fonn is concerned, nearl^^ European countenances, and a corresponding configuration of the 
head. ... In general, the tribes inhabiting elevated countrio.s, in the interior, are very 
su{1f‘rior to those wdio dwell on low tracts on the the scacoast, and this superiority is mani- 
fest botli ill mental and bodily qualities.” "-t 

The truth of these oliservations is sustained by all ])ast history, 
htu'kcd by every monument, iliudi as the success of the infant 
<()louy at Liberia is to he desired l>y every true philanthropist, it 
is with regret that, whilst wishing well to the l^ogroes, we cannot 
divest our minds of melaneholy forebodings. Dr. Morton, quoted in 
another chapter, has proven, that the ]ST\gro races possess about nine 
enhic inches less of brain than the Teuton; and, unless tliere were 
really some facts in history, somctliing beyond bfire liypothesos, to 
tvaeli us how these deficient inches could he artiflcially added,, it 
would seem that the Negroes in Africa must remain substantially in 
tliat same boniglited state wherein Nature has placed them, and in 
wliich, they have stood, according to Egyptian monuments, for at 
least 5000 years. 

Prichard’s herculean work is so replete with interesting fa(*t8 ana 
valuable deductions, tliat we are tempted, almost at every page, to 
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make extracts. The following resume is certainly decisive in estab- 
lishing the entire want of connexion between Types and Climate, 

“ The distinguiHhing peculiarities of the African races may be summed up into four 
heads; viz.: the characters of complexion, ^hair, features and figure. We have to remark — 

“ 1. That some races, with woolly hair and complexions of a deep black color, have fine 
forms, regular and beautiful features, and are, in their figure and countenances, scarcely 
diff'erent from Europeans. Such are the lolofs, near the Senegal, and the race of Guber, 
or of Hausa, in the interior of Sudan. Some tribes of the South African race, as the 
darkest of the Kafirs, are nearly of this description, as well as some families or tribes iu 
the empire of Kongo, while others have more of the Negro character in their countenances 
and form. 

**2. Other tribes have the form and features similar to those above described: their 
complexion is black or a deep olive, or a copper color approaching to black, while their 
hair, though often crisp and frizzled, i.s not the least woolly. Such are the Bishari and 
Panakil and llazorta, and the darke.st of the Aby.ssinians. 

“ 3. Other instances have beAi mentioned in which the complexion is black and the fea- 
tures have the Negro type, while the nature of the hair deviates considerably, and is even 
said to be rather long and in fiowing ringlets. Some of the tribes near the Zambezi are 
of this class. 

4. Among nations whose color deviates towards a lighter hue, we find some with woolly 
hair, with a figure and features approaching the European. Such are the Bechiiami Kafirs, 
of a light brown complexion. The tawny Hottentots, though not approaching the Euro- 
pean, differ from the Negro. Again, some of the tribes on the Gold Const and the Slave 
Coast, and the Ihos, in the Bight of Benin, are of a lighter complexion than many other 
Negroes, while their features are strongly marked witli the peculiarities of that race.’' • 

These observations, Prieliard tliinks, cannot be reconciled with flic 
idea that the NegTocs are of one distinct species ; and that the opinion 
sustaining tlie existence, among them, of a number of separate spe- 
cies, each distinguislied by some pocnliarity which another wiinls, 
might lie more roaspnahly Tmiiiitaiiiod. Tlio latter siipi)ositi(.)n Jie 
conjeetiires, liowe.ver, to he refuted by the fact that species in no case 
pass so insensibly into each other. It will aj^pcar, notwithstanding, 
when we come to the questions of liyhrklity and of specific characters, 
that Prichard’s doctrine, besides being in itself a non sequituTj is over- 
thrown by positive facts. 

Prichard himself tells ns, “there are no authentic instances, eitlier 
in Africa or el sew! i ere, of the transmutation of other varieticvS of 
mankind into Negroes. Wo have, liowcver, he continues, examples 
of very considerable deviation in the opposite direction. The de- 
Beeudauts of the genuine Negroes are no longer such : they have lost 
imsevcral instances many of the peculiarities of the stock from whieh 
they spring. To which fallacies we reply, that, vague reports of mi=^‘ 
informed travellers alone support such assertion. Onr remarks on 
the Permanence ofi Types establish, that what physiological changes 
Prichard and his school refer to climatic influences, are indisputanly 
to beiiwcribed to amalgamation of races. 

Let ns now travel through Nigritia, and ascend the table-land^ of 
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Abyssinia; where another climate, another Fauna, another Flora, 
and another Type of Afan, arise to view. Here, for the first time 
since our departure from the Cape of Good Hope, we stand among 
tribes of men who are actually capacitated to enjoy a higher stage 
of civilization ; and, although we have not yet reached God’s 
“noblest work,” we have happily waded through the “slough of 
despond” in human gradations of Africa. 

Reader! let us imagine ourselves standing upon the highest peak in 
Al>yssinia ; and that our vision could extend over the whole continent, 
embracing south, east, north and west : what taUeaux-vivants would bo 
presented to the eye, no less than to the mind ! To the south of the 
Sahara we should descry at least />0, 000, 000 of Nigritians, steeped in 
irredeemable ignorance and savagism ; inhabiting the very countries 
iwhere history first finds them — vast territorial expanses, which the 
natio!is of the north, in ancient times, had no possible means of visit- 
ing or colonizing. Do we not behold, on every side, human character- 
istics so completely segregated from ours, that they can bo explained 
in no other way than l)y supposing a direct act of cn^atiou ? 
lI})on the moral and intellectual traits ofsiicli abject types no impres- 
sion lias been made within 5000 years: none can be made, (so far as 
science knows,) until their organization becomes changed^ by — silliest 
of des[)ei’ate sup[)Ositions — a “ miracle.” Turn wo now towards the 
north. There we behold the tombs, the ruined temples, the gigantic 
jn ramids of rharaonic Egypt, which, braving the hand of time for 
5000 years past, seenx to defy its action for as many to come. These 
nionuments, moreover, werg not only built by a people diffin’ing from 
all others of Asia and Europe, in characters, language, civilization, and 
other attributes ; ])ut divergi iig still more widely from every other human 
type, rositive evidence, furthermore, exists, that Negroes, at least as 
fur back as the Xllth dynasty, in the twenty-fourth century n. c., dwelt 
contemporaneously in Africa: Avhich is ])arallel with (n. c. 2848) the 
cia ascertained, to a fraction l)y Kabbinical arithmetic, for Noaij’s 
Elood ; when all creatures outside of the Ark, except some fishes, 
hud found a watery grave ! But we pursue our journey. 

Abyssinia, according to Tellp^z, is called ])y its inhabitants Albere- 
gran or the “lofty plain ;” by which epithet they contrast it with the 
low countries surrounding it on almost every side. It is compared 
Kv the Abyssinians to the flower of the Denguelet, which displays a 
^luiguificent corolla surrounded by thorns — in allusion to the many 
barbarous tribes who inhabit the numerous circumjacent valleys and 
low lands.^® 

The highlands of Abyssinia, properly so called, stretch from the 
southern provinces of Slioa and Efat, which are not far distant from 
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Enarea under 9®, to Tscliorkin and Waldubba under 15° lat. ; 
wliere they make a sudden and often precipitous descent into the 
stunted forests occupied hy the Hhangalla Xegroes. From east to 
'.vest they extend over 9° of longitude. Itising at the steep border 
or terrace of Taranta from tlie deproHsed tract along the Arabian 
Gulf, they rea(ih the mountains of Fazolco, Dyre and Tougg^nla; 
which overhang the flat, sandy districts of Sennaar and the valleys 
of Kordofan. (Ritter.) 

Tlie ]'(^searclies of Bruce*, Salt, Bitter, and Beke, have shown that 
tlie high (‘ountry of Tlabesh, Abyvssinia, consists of three terraces or 
distinct table-lands, rising one abov'e another; and of whicli the 
sev(iral gra(l(‘s or ascents prosiuit themselves in succession, to the tra- 
veller who advaiu'cs from the shore of the ]v(‘d Sea.'““'^ 

The plain of Baharneffnah is first met after traversing the low am^ 
.rid stoj^jie of Samhard, inhabite<l by the blade Bmiakil and Diwiboeta, 
wh(‘re tlie traveller ascends the lu‘ights of I'aranta. 

'^riie next level is the kingdom of Tigre, which formerly (‘(mtained 
the kingdom of Axuui. Within this r(‘gion lie the ])lains of Euderha 
and (lii'alta; containing Gh(‘licut and Antalow, principal cities of 
Abyssinia. The kingdom of Tigre comprehends tlui provinces of 
Abyssinia westward of the Taeazze, of which tlie largcu’ are Tigro 
and Shire toAvards the north, AVoggerat and Enderta and the niouii- 
tainoiis regions of Lasta and Sainen towards the south. 

High Abyssinia — kingdom of Amliara — is a name now given to the 
realm of which Gondar is the capital, and where the Amliaric lan- 
guage is spoken, eastward of the Tacazze. Amhara projier is a 
mountain province of that name to the southeast, in the centre of 
which Avas Tegulat, the ancimit ca})ital of the empire; and, at one 
period, the centre of civilization of Aliyssinia. This province is now 
in the jiossession of the Galla; a barliarous people who have overcouio 
the southern parts of Ifabesb. The present kingdom of Ambara is 
the heart of Abyssinia, the abode of the Emperor or JsVgush. Jt con- 
tains the ujijier course of the lUue Nile. The climate is delightful — 
perpetual spiring ; and the mean ekwation about 8000 feet. The upland 
region of Amhara, or rather the province of Dembea, breaks oil 
towards the northeast, bj^ a mountainous descent into the plains ot 
Sennaar and lower Ethiopia. On the outskirts of the highlands, and 
at their feet, are the vast forests of AV^aldiibba and AValkayat, abound 
ing Avith troops of monkeys, elephants, buffaloes and wild boars. 
The human inhabitants of these tracts and the adjoining forests, and 
likewise of the valle 3 ^s of the Tacazze and the Angrab, are Shang- 
alla Negroes, Avho in several parts environ the hill-country ot 
Abyssinia.^'’ 
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Races inhabiting Abyssinia, — Several different races inhabit the old 
empire of the Kegush or Abyssinian sovereign, who are coninionly 
included under the name of llabesh or Abyssiniaus. Tliey differ in 
language, but possess a general resc«iblance in their physical charac- 
ters and customs. Whether' they really are of unicpie origin is a 
(juestion which science has no data for settling. Those who believe 
tluit the Hebrew and the Hottentot (as wt‘ll as camels and cameleo- 
pards) are of one and the same stock, will unhesitatingly answer in 
the affirmative. 

1. The Tiijrani^ or Ahyssins of Tigre, — These are the inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Tigre, on the cast of Tacazze — speaking the lingua 
Tig ran a, 

2. The Amharas. — They have for ages been the dominant people 
of Abyssiiiia, and speak the widely-s])read A mharic language. 

3. The Agoivs, — There are two tribes bearing this* appellation, wlio 
speak distinct tonguft^, and inhabit different parts of the country. 

4. The Falashas, — This race has much puzzled ethnographers, and 
their history is involved in obscurity. They possess strong affinities 
witli the Fulahs on the western coast, and have not only been sup- 
posed by many to be of the same stock, but both have been regarded 
as identical with the Xafirs (Caffres) of South('rn Afri(*a. The Fala- 
shas are Jews in religion, though their language has no affinity with 
the Hebrew; anj they use the (llieez version of the Old Testament. 

5. TJie Gafats are another tribe, p)Ossessing a language of their 
own. 

6. The Gongas and JEnareans have also a language distinct from all 
the above. 

4diere are other tribes which might be enumerated, speaking lan- 
guages hitherto irreconcilable.'^'^ Whether these really present affir- 
nities, or whether some of them bo not radically distinct, are questions 
yet undetermined. 

Physical Characters, — Human races of the plateaux of Abyssinia 
are said to resemble each other, although it is admitted on all hands 
that they vary considerably in complexion and features. 

ITichard, who has brought all his immense erudition to bear on 
these families, cuts them loose entirely from Xegro races; and class(is 
them under the head of Ethiopians; who, we shall see, have been 
very improperly confounded with Negroes, After treating on the^ 
general resemblance, in physical characters, of these nations, he 
concludes — 

“By this national character of conformation, the Abyssinians are associated with tfiat 
class of African nations which I have proposed to denoniinate by the term Ethiopian, as 
^inin^uishinff them from Negroei, 'The distinction has indeed been already established by 

25 
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Baron Larrey, Dr. Tluppell, M. de Cliabrol, and others. Some of these writers include in 
the same department the 'Abyssins, the native Egyptians and the Barabra, separating them 
by a broad line from the Negroes, and alino.‘<t as widely from the Arabs and Europeans. 
The Egyptians or Copts, who form one branch of this stock, have, according to Larrey, a 
‘yellow, dusky complexion, like that of the Abyssins. ' Their countenjince is full without 
being puffed; their eyes are beautiful, clear, almond-shaped, and languishing; their cheek- 
bones are projecting; their noses nearly straight, rounded at the point: their nostrils 
dilated; mouth of moderate size; their lips thick; their teeth white, regular, but a little 
projecting ; their heard and hair black and crisp.’ In all these%haracters, the Egyptians, 
according to Larrey, agree with the Abyssins, and are distinguished from the Negroes.” 

The Baron enters into a niinnto comparison of the Abyssiniiui.s, 
Copts, and N(‘gro(‘s; conclndin<2f tliat the two former are of the sannj 
raeo; and snpj)()rtin<r tliis idea Avith Egyptian sculptures and paint- 
ings, and the crania of mummies. 

M. I)E C^JiATJiiOL, d(‘scrihiiig tlu^ Copts, says that they evince decidedly 
an African character of physiognomy ; which, lie thinks, estahlisljos 
that they are indigenous inhabitants of Egypt, jflentifying them with 
tlie ancient iidiahitaiits : — 

“ On pent udmettre <pie leur race a su sc consorver pure de toute mCilange avee le Grecs, 
puisipi’ils n’ont entre eux iiucuu trait dc ressemhlance.” 231 

• 

[This must he taken with many grains of allowance ; for the present 
Co])ts are hybrids of eveny race tlnit has visited Egypt: at the same 
time that his African jihysiognomy” evidtmtly means ito more than 
that the character of coiiiitenance tm’med EthioyianM not that of the 
N(*gro. — ( t, R. G.] 

l)r. Riipp(‘ll has also portrayed the Ethiopian style of eonnte- 
naiiee and bodily conformation as peculiarly distinct from the type 
both of the Arabian and the Xegro. lie describes its character as 
more especially belonging to the Rarabra, or Berh(*rins, among whom 
he long r(‘sided; but he says that it is common to tliein, tog('tli('r 
with the Ahahdeh and the Bishari, and in ])art with the Ahyssinians. 
This type, ac(‘ording to Kiippell, h(‘ars a striking rcsomhlaneo to the 
Adiaracteristics of tlie ancient Egyptians and Nubians, as dis])layed in 
tlie statues and scMiljdiin's in the temples and sepulchral excavations 
along the course of the Nile. 

The com[)loxion and hair of the Ahyssinians vary very much : their 
^complexion i*anging from almost wliite to dark brown or black; and 
their hair, from straight to crisp, frizzled, and almost woolly, irencc 
the deduction, if these arc facts, that they must he an exceedingly 
mixed rac(‘. ])r. Bricliard, in defining the Ahyssinians, has taken much 
pains, as we liave said, to prove that thej^, together with families 
generally ot the eastern basin of the Nile, down to Egypt inclusive, 
not only are not Negro, but were not oi’iginally Asiatic races , dis])lhy- 
mg somewhat of an intermediate type, which is nevertheless esseu- 
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fially African in cliaracter. To iia, it is very gi'atifying to see this 
view so ably sustaiiied ; because, regarding it as an incontrovertible 
fiict, we have made it tlie stand-point, of our argument respeuiting the 
origin of the ancient Egy]>tians, whose efhgii's present this Afrwan 
type on the earliest monuments of the Old Empire more vividly than 
upon those of the New. This aiitoclithonous type, iis wc shall ])rov(', 
ascends so far back in time, is so peculiar, and wilhal so (*onne(*tcd 
with a primordial tongue — presenting but small incipient atKnily 
with Asiatic languages jibout 3500 years n. c. — as to preclude every 
idea of an Asiatic origin for its aborigiually-Nilotic speakers and 
liieroglyi)iiical scribes. 

Lanijuages of Ahymsinia. — Tn tra(*i]\g the history of this country, 
we tind the (iheez, or Ethio[)ic, the Amharic, and other Abyssinian 
languages. It is no longer questionable, that the (Jheez or Ethiopio 
— idiom of the Ethio|fic version of 4110 Scriptures, and other nnaleni 
hooks whicli constitute the literature of Abyssinia — is a Seniitle dia- 
]c(;t, akin to the Arabic and Ihibrew. 

li rhero. is no reason to Uoubt [says PiicliavU], that tho people for whose nse these 
hooks were written, nn<l wh^e vernaonlnr tongue was the Glieez, wcua* a Semitic I’ace. 
How, and at what time, tlie liiglilands of Abyssinia came to be inhabited by a Semitic 
peojtle, ami wliat relations the modern Abyssinians bear to the fatnily of nations, of wliich 
that peojde were a branch, arc (juestion.s of too iniich importance, in African ethnography, 
to he passed without cxainiuation.” 

The Ghoez is now extant UKU'elv as a dead language. 

The Amliarie, or modem Ahyssiniau, has l)ccu the vernaeular of 
the countiy ever since tlu? (‘xtiiudiou of the (fhet'z, and is s[)()keii over 
a groat part of Ahyssinia. It is not a dialect of the (Jheez or Ethio])ic, 
as seme liave su])post‘d, l)ut is now recognized to he, as Ih'ichard 
atlirms, a language liindannuitally distinct.” It has inc()i‘[)orat(nl 
into itself many words of Semitic origin; hcit accidents of recent date 
do not alter the case, as coiict'rns tlu; former existcn<*o of local Ahys- 
svniaii idioms, non-Asiatic in structure. ISo with the, Atlantic Ihuher 
language, which has likewise become much adulterated hy foi\‘igu 
grafts: yet Venture, Newman, Castiglioiie, and (iWiherg de llemso, 
liave fully proved that it is essentially,' and in the ])rimary or most 
original })aVts of its vocahnlarv, a speech entindy ajairt, and devoid 
ot any ndation wludlier to Semitic or to any other known language. 
The same remark ai)plies with eipial truth to tlu* Amharic*, which was 
prohahly an ancumt A/V/cvm tongue, and one of the aboriginal idioms 
of the inliahitants of the south-eastern [)rovinces of Abyssinia. Ihlcli- 
ard winds u[> his investigation with the following emphatic avowal, 
^0 that we may consider the question settled: — “Tlie languag(‘s of 
all these nations arc essentially distiiud from the (ilheez and eveiy 
other Semitic dialect. C.nir own general conclusion from tlie pre 
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!uiso.s ks, that, while^the Abyssiniaiis are absolutely distinct, on the 
,»ne hand, fi’om every Negro race, they are, on the other, equally dis- 
tinct, in type and languages, from all Asiatic races ; and they must 
therefore be regarded as autocthoiies of the countiy where they arc 
now found. 

On the south and south-east of Abyssinia there exist other races 
which might be enumerated; the Oallas, for example, with brown 
complexion, long crisp hair, and features not unlike the Abyssinians. 
Also, the Danakil, the vSomauli, &c. — none of whom are Negroes: 
their typ(‘s being intermediah' — long hair, skins more or less dark, 
good teatures, kc . ; all jiartaking far more of the Ethiopian than of 
the N<^()ro. [No Abyssinian natives having fallen under the writer’s 
personal eye, he cannot ])ronouncc upon them with the same coii- 
tidonco that he spfcks of Negroes; but his colleague, Mr. Gliddon, 
whose tvv('nty-odd years’ residence in Egypt, individual aptitude of 
obs(U’vation, and extensive Oriental knowledge, render his opinions 
of some wi'ight in those Nilotic (pu'stions, refers to the exquisite plates 
of Pi'isse d’Avennes~‘^“ for what may be considered the most peifort, 
expiH^ssion ol‘ this Abyssinian typo. .We ac(j#pt M. Prisse’s life-like 
sketches the more readily, inasmuch as they harmonize with the hot 
accounts we have read, and with our own ethnological deductions, 
through analogy, of the characteristics that Abyssinians must i)re- 
sont.-^J. C. KJ 

On r(‘suming our line of march, then, nortli towards Egypt, wo 
turn our l)acks upon the fSooddUj ‘‘black countries,” ever the true 
land of Negroes; and descend from the Abyssinian highlands on the 
north-west and north, along the borders of Gondar and jDemhea. 
Tlere, again, we meet divers scattennl tribes, with black skins and 
woolly heads — varieties of the intrusive Shangalla^ who now arc 
found not only on the west, but on the northern l)orders of Ifabesh ; 
while on tlui south-east we descry the Bobos, In Sennaar we again 
encounter Negro tribes — the Shilooks and the Tungi ; inhabiting 
tJie islands of the Jhihr-el-Abiad, above Wadee Shallice. Eully de- 
scribed by Seetzen, Linant, Lord Prndhoe, TIussegger, and others; 
they })resent Negro types more or less marked. This fact.might soein 
to contradict our statement with regard to the primitive localities ot 
Nigritian races. We look ui)on such minutiw,, howevet, as unimport- 
ant ; because, contending simply for a gradation of African races, a 
few hundred miles, within the same upper Nilotic basin, do not atl’crt 
tue main priheiplc. Dr. Eiippell, than whom there is certainly no 
DcTter authority on this question, corroborates our assumption, by 
asserting that the present stations of those Negro races are not tlieh 
ancient abodes. lie assures us that — 
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“The Shiluhh Negroes ai'e a numerous and widely spread people, in the country of 
Bertal, bordering on Fertit, and to the southward of Kordofan, beyond the tenth degree of 
latitude, whence they have dispersed themselves, towards the East and North, along the course 
of the White Nile.” 

Prichard furthermore admits, that “the people of Serinaar are no 
longer Negroes,” quoting M. Cailliaud to sustain liimself; and adding 
the latter’s description of the physi(*al character of the races of Sen- 
ntiar in general : — 

“ Lcs indigenes du Sennaar ont le teint d’un brim cuivrd ; leurs cheveux, quoique crepus, 
different dc ceux des vrais Negres: ils n’ont point, comme ceuxei, le no/, les Ifevies, et les 
joucs, sailluntcs — renscmble de Icur phybiogiiomie est Jigr6ablc et regulier.” 

Cailliaud further remarks, tliat — 

“ Among the inhabitants of the kingdom of Sennaar, and the adjoining countries tc 
the south, the results of mixture of race, in the iiiteriiiarriage of Soudaiiians< Ethiopians, 
and Arabs, were frequently to be traced.” 

He holds, as docs also Cherubini that six (ffstinct castes are well 
known in that country, the names and descriptions of wliitdi they 

giy(> 231 

After a careful review of most loading authorities on tlio races of 
Africti, w’c have arrived at tlie eoiudusioii tlnit, upon asccniding tlie 
table-lands of Abyssinia, at the south and west, we hid adicai to the 
true Negro-land (l)elieviugjhat every dispassionate inquirer must come 
to results identical). AVbieh departure taken, wo tind, along the 
descending waters of the Nil(‘, only some few s(*atter^d Negro types, 
wlio have wandered from their indigenous and more austral soil. 
Dr. Priehard, we have stated, fully recognizes i\iQ. gradation of Atriean 
races for which we have been eonteiiding, but lie attributes it entirely 
to Ibo opei’ation of physical causes — assigning imaginary reasons, 
unsubstantiated b^'cven the sleiidei-est proof, and in negation of which 
we hope to adduce overwhelming teslimoiiy. 

Nubians, — J^ext in ord(‘r, we must glance at the raises inhabiting 
Nid)ia and otlfer countries bi^tween Aby.ssinia and Egypt, about whom 
niucli muieeessary confusion has existed, simply beiaiusi' few European 
ti’avellers among them liavc ])een competent [diysiologists. One 
p(‘()pl(Mv]io inhabit the valley of the Nile above Egvjit, and from that 
country to Sennaar, give tlieiusclves the ap[>e]lation of Bcrherri (in the 
singular). By the Arabs, they are tmuned Naha and Barahera. Tlie 
same people in Egypt, whither they immigrate in large numbers, are 
by Europeans called Berherins, These rac'cs, through similarity of 
name, have been erroneously eonfoiuided with tlie Berbers of the 
-Barbary States; hnt they differ in language, features, and every 
^'^seiitial particular.^^^ The Nubians constitute altogether a grouj) of 
peculiar races, differing from Arabs, Negroes, or Egyptians — pos- 
ses^ing a physiognomy and color of their owui. They speak languages 
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peculiar to tlieinselves ; in which, from the time of Moses, they were 
hierogly plied as BaKaBcKa, no less than fis Nuiu. They are in the 
habit of coming down to Egypt, where their offices are wholly menial ; 
and UTuong other articles of traffic, some clans bring ISTegroes pro^ 
cured from the cai’avana of Sonnaar, and are commonly known at 
Cairo under the name of GrWfbs^ “fetchers,” or slave-dealers. 

The dis<a’(‘pancy in the des(*i*ipti()ns given of this Nubian race by 
travellers, demonstrates that there exists among them considerable 
varicity of colors; and henc(‘, at once, we feel ])ersuaded of no little 
mixture of races. Dmion di^scribes them as of a shining jet-black,’’ 
but adds, ‘‘ tiny have not tlie smallest resemblance to the Negroes of 
AVestern Afih'a.’’’ Oth(‘r travellers speak of them as copper-colored, 
or black, with a tinge of red, &c. The fact is, the mothers are often 
pure negresses, and their children mulattoes of all sliades. Theii 
proper physical ch a rioter is, we tliink, well described byM. Costaz; — 

“ La couU'ur dcs Unrabras tient eu qinjUpie sorte Ic milieu entre le iioir d’^bfeiic des hubi- 
tana do Sennaar et le teiut basane dca Egypticiia du Sayd. Elle est exactcnieiit semblable 
a cclle de I’acjijou poli fouee. Les Jbirabras so prevalent de cette nuance, pour sc ranker 
parnii les blancs. . . Les traits dcs Uarubras sc raj)proclient etrectiveiucnt plus*de ceux des 
Europtiens quo do coux dos Negros: lour peau est d’un tissu extieinement fin — sa coulour 
no produit point uii effect desagreable ; la nuance rou^e, qui y est mfdee, leur donne nn 
air de sante ot de vie. I Is diff erent de.s Negres par leu^j cheveux, qui sent longs et legere- 
ment erdpus sans etre laineux. 

i)r. ]viipp(drs very scientific account of tlie races inhabiting the 
province of Dongohi contairjs the following: — 

“The inhabitants of Dar Uongola arc divided into two principal classes : namely, tlie 
Barabra, or the descendants of the old Ethiopian natives of the eountry, and the races of 
Arabs wlio have emigrated from Ilcdjas. The ancestors of the Barabra, who, in the course 
of centuries, have been repeatedly conquered by hostile tribes, must have undergoiie some 
intermixture with people of foreign blood; yet an attentive inquiry will still enable us to 
distinguisli among tliem the old national physiognomy, wliicl) tlieir forefathers have marked 
upon colossal statues and the bas-reliefs of temples and sepulclires. % long oval conntO' 
nance; a beautifully curved nose, soujewhat rounded towards the top; proportionally tluck 
lips, but l\ot protruding excessively; a remarkably beautiful figure, generally of middle 
size, and a brown color, are the characteristics of the genuine Uongalawi. These -^^ame 
traits of physiognomy are generally found among the Ababdi, Bishari, a part of the inlia- 
bitants of the })rovince of Schendi, and partly also among tlie Abyssinians.’- 

Many of the Ihirabra sjxiak Arahie, and with an accent ever “ sm 
* generic;'' but vtuy few free Ava])s eonsider it respectable to learn Ber- 
berree, Avhi(*h they atfect to despise as RuUina^ a “jargon.’^ Both races 
keep tluMiiselves separate ; and marriage eonnexions between them, 
entailing disgrace upon the Aral), are, at the proseiit day, of so rare 
occurrence, that Bcrberri husbands at Cairo arc only adopted for oae 
day. in case.^ of ‘"triple divorce.”^ There are many citations of Arab 
historians to support the conclusion that some septs of these so-tenned 
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Baribra derived their origin from a country westwai'd of the Nile, 
and not far from Kordofiiii. A doubt thus arises not only, as abovt* 
mentioned, with regard to Negroes, but whether some Nubians them- 
selves did not come originally from the west of the White Nile. This 
o])ini6j}, confirmed to some extent by ailinity of language and by 
modern traditions, is contradicted, apparently, by the monuments: — 
1st, Egyptian monarchs of the XVII Ith dynasty conquer the Nouha, 
no less than the BarUhei'a^ in their expeditions of the fourteenth and 
iit’teentb centuries n. c. 2d, The portraits of these Ancient Nut)ians 
exhibit precisely the same traits, whilst occu[)ying, 3500 years ago, 
the same t()])Ogra])hi(‘al habitats, as tludr <h‘S(H‘nda-nts at the prcsiait 
clay; and the nostalgic tendencies of the unxlern Bcrhrrri ai’e so noto- 
rious, that voluntary displacements on his part seem improl)id)lc. 

Jn l^art If. of this volume, under the head of l^JS/q the reader will 
meet with ample investigations: although, lieyoim gemu’al accuracy, a 
minutely-exact geogra[)hical settlement ot‘ these Nubian groups is not 
oss(Mitial to anthropology; because, whether in the Ja.)wer or Upper 
Nubias, or in Kordotan, they lie now, where their progenitors ever 
did, along the Nile; that is, betwetm the Egyj)tians at the north and 
the Negro(iS at the south. And, after all, their mightiest dislocations 
are contined within an area of 500 miles, up or down a single river. 
To us tluy arc, conseapientlyq menU’ Nubiafi aborigines. 

The po|)ulation of Kordoli'in now consists of three ra(‘(‘s at least, 
who are physically distinct, each speaking ditferent languages: — 
1. Eedoifm Arabs from the Iledjaz. 2. Uolonists from Dongola. 
3. Original natives of the country, who .(*all tluunsi^lves Nouha^ 
whereas, in race, tluy are gimuine Negroes. AUe dwell not, however, 
on exotic races; but u[)on the Nubians pro])(U': whose type is iiide- 
pendent of this chaos of national names, often erroneously given to 
them, as well as misappropihited by^ them. Dr. Urichard says: — 

“The descent of the modern Nubians or Uarabra, from the Nonha of the liill country of 
Kordofari, seems to be as well established as very many facts whicli are regarded as certain 
by writers on ethnography.” 

But the BarUhra are not Negroes ; their hair, though slightly friz- 
zled and crisp, is long and not woolly: and Ui-ichard’s surmise of any 
great Nubian displaecmoiits since riiaraonic times, was doubted by 
Alortori,^*^’ and is overthrown by facts we owe to Bireh.'*^^ Burekliardt, 
Oailliaud, and other travellers who have visited this part of Africa, 
tell us that the JVoubas, wlio are Negroes, do not here resemble in form, 
features, hair, complexion,. &c., other Negroes of the west coast, but 
approximate more closely to the type of Barahra or true Nubians. 
It is clear that there exists some strongly-marked ditleieiice between 
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the Nouha of KordofA,n and the Bar^hra of Nubia; which Br. 
Prichard is at a loss whether to attribute to climate or to commin- 
glings of races. Of the two opinions the latter is the only reasonable 
one ; because the Nubians or modern BaiAbra are the representatives 
of an original indigenous stock; whose normal position stands north- 
ward of pure Negro racics. 

The inhabitants of Bar-Four and FezzAn exhibit some strikinir 
peculiarities, but we shall i)ass them by, as non-essential to our pre- 
sent ol)jocts, with the obsor\'ation‘ that, while the former aj)proxinuit(‘ 
the Nubian, the latter verge towards the Atlantic Berber type. 

The .Eastern Nubians^ or Bhharine or Beja^vy Pace. — To the east- 
ward of Nubia, throughout the deserts and denuded hill-country east 
of Egypt, we encounler ditferent tribes and nations, all sup])Osed to 
belong to the same race, which is one of the most widely-spread in 
Ethiopia, stretching from tlu^ Eastern desert at Thebes, to the So- 
mauli-country below 8hoa. Th(‘ Bishari are the most }>owerful of 
these clans. ^J'he Jladhareie^ to the southward of the Bishari, and 
the Al)ahd(‘h, to the northward, hedong, it is believed, to the same 
stock. Under the appellation Hadharehe are included numerous 
tribes, which it would be tedious and useless to enumerate." ® Suakim^ 
or Siulkin, is their prinei])al settlenunt; and of this place and its 
inhabitants Burckbardt su])plies an ani])le account. 

• 

“ The Siiakiiiy hn\o, in generul, huinlsoine find exj)rossivc features, with thin and very 
short beards ; theiv color is of the darkest brown, approaching black, but they have nothing 
of the Negro character of countenance.” 

To tlic same excellent observer we are indebted for a fact that, 
seized upon to sustain tbc explodml idea of jfbysical clianges tlirough 
climate, in reality affords tlu^ bappicst illustration of the mode tlirongh 
whicb types of man become naturally (‘flaeed; viz. : by foreign amalga- 
mations. Tlio town of HuAkim ; in Ptolemaic times ; and 

containing (970 a. o.) the ancestors of the same that now 

reside in its neighborhood ; exbihited in Burckhardt's day a triple 
population, viz. : native Badharehe^ Avxxh^ from tlic opposite coast, 
and the descendants of some Turkish soldiery left there by Sooltan 
Scleem. ‘‘The present race,” says Burckbardt, “have the Afric'aii 
features and manners, and arc in no way to be distinguished from the 
lladhmxhe.”^^ 

Turkisli soldiery cohabit with the females of every land in which 
they are posted ; and, while tliey rankly carry their own women with 
them, ot all points of Ottoman coiKjuests, SuUkiin, on the African desert- 
coast of the Bed Sea, w^onld be the least likely to have been occupied 
hy Turkish married couples. In consequence, Soleern’s garrison tlieve, 
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after tlie Biibjugation of Egypt in a. d. 1517, adopted as wives and 
concubines the females of the Iladharebe ; and in less than ten gene- 
rations, down to the period of T3iirekhardt’8 travels, their descendants 
had been already absorbed- into the aboriginal masses whence the 
mothers had been drawn.^^^ Sustainers of “unity,” who once 
enatched franticly at Turks metamorphosed, by climate, into Afri- 
cans, are welcome henceforward to wliat capital they can evolve from 
Burckhardt’s narrative. 

The country of the Bishari reaches from the northern frontier of 
Abyssinia, along the course of the river March, which Hows through 
the northern forests of the Shangallah to the Beh\d-cl-Taka and At- 
hara, where dwell the Iladendoa and ITamrnadab, said to be the 
fttrongest tribe of the Bishari race. Tribes of the Bishari reach north- 
ward as far as Gebel-el-Ottab}" in the latitude of Derr, where the IN^ile, 
after its great western bend, turns back towards tlie lied Sea; they 
occupy all the hilly country upon the Nile from Sonnaar to Dar Berber 
and to the Bed Sea. (riirciiAiU).) Travellers do not give a flattering 
account of their social condition. Burckhardt states: “The inhos- 
]>itable character of the Bisharein would alone prove them to he a 
true African race, were this not put beyond all doiilit by their lan- 
guage.” Itiippell declares that the physical character of the Bishari is 
very like tln^: of the BarAlu’a. Burckhardt again observes, “The .Bi- 
sliari of Atbara, like their l)rethren, arc a handsome and bold race of 
})coplc. I thought the Wvunen rcunarkjddy handsome ; they were of 
a (lark brown complexion, with beautiful eyes and line teeth ; their 
])crs()ns slender and elegant.” Hamilton, who saw a few of them 
during his short stay about Assouan and Phila‘, yields very much the 
same account, with the commentary, tliat many of tliem are bedndd 
with “a (aist of the Negro, otliers with very tine profile.” Prichard 
mak(*s the foll(5wing just and significant remark on this description : 
“This sort of variety in physiognomy is observed by almost every 
traveller in the eastern parts of the continent, from Xaflirland to 
Nubia and Egypt.” Now, on the west^ the population has be(m cut 
()fl‘, by deserts and other natural imp(‘diments, from all foreign ad- 
nuxtures, in consequence of their isolated position; whiU^, on the 
they have been subjected from time immemorial to adulteration 
froiTi Semitic immigrants. Both the Bishai’i and Ababdeh have been 
somewhat adulterated with Arab blood; and, doubtless, far more so 
through Negresses, their slaves. They may, however, be considered 
a tolerably pure African race, inasmuch as the marks of adulteration 
are not by any means universal; at tlie same time they have prcsei ved 
Iheir native tongue, while the Arabic idioms have supplanted othe» 
iauguages around them. 

26 
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The Ahahdeh oecn]w the country to the northward of the Bishari; 
viz.: fiom the parallel of Derr to the frontiers of Egypt, and in the 
eastern desert as far northward as Qossiyr : they were scarcely known 
previously to the French Expedition to Egypt. M. du Bois Aym^, a 
meinher of Napoleon’s Egyptian coinniission, aftbrds the earliest do- 
scrii)tion of the Ahahdeh : — 

“ Le.s Abahdoh sont un tribu iiomade, qni liabitent les inontagnes situdes a I’orient du 
Nil, ail Slid (1(1 la vallec dc Qn(,'i*yr. 11s different entierement, par leur mceurs, leur laif- 
guage, lour costume, leur constitution physique, des tribus d’Arabes, qui, coniine ceux ci, 
occupeut les desiu'ts. qui environnent I’Kgypte. Ta*s Arabs sont blancs, se rasent la tete, 
sont vetus. bes Ababdcli sont noirs, niais Iciir traits out beaucoup de resseniblance avec 
ceux des Muropiiens. 11s out les cheveux natureUement houcles^ rnais point laiiicux.” 

Belzoni, wlio knc^*thom well, says their coinpl(?xions are naturally 
of a (lark ch(K*olale; their hair quite hlack;' their teeth fine and whit(% 
protuherant and very largo. 

It will 1)0 set'll, from what precedes, that considerable is the discro 
pancy among dt'seriptions hy travellers of these Alialxhdi and Bislia- 
reen, as well as of other races. This arist's, d()ii])tless, from two fatds: 
1, That they are a mixed population, doseended from several primitive 
ract's; 2, ^fliat they liave been described at different topograpliit'al 
points. 

The following observations of M. riiissE — whose residence among 
these tribes in Liiqier Egyqit eonnts years whore otliers reckon montlis, 
or, more irtHpiently, weeks, is a gmirantce for the acenrat^y of liis 
ethnological drawings — completely demonstrate tlie truth of our 
dediK'tions : — 

“ The nianiuMs of the Redjsih described by Arab authors are even yet those of these 
populations, who, under the name of Ababdeh, of Bivsliari, or Bicharecn, and others less 

known, inhabit the same countries at tliis day In out of 500 men (Ababdeli) 

of the tribe, assembled at Louqsor for the transportation of wheat to (^oss<‘ir, nearly 100 
Arabs were found, who had married Ababdeh girls to avoid the conscription and the taxes, 

The Ababdeh have a peculiar idiom, which seiuns to be that of the aboiigines, or 

the ancient Kthiopians The Bixhari commence at the north, where the Ababdeh 

finish, and extend to tlie south as far as the vicinity of Sonakim. They occupy all that 
chain of mountains whicli runs along the eastern coast of Africa, and that seems to be the 
cradle of all these wandering septs, living in grottoes, and designated in c()nse(|uenco under 
the name of Troulodjiles. Tliey derive their origin from the lilemmycs, a nomad people (^d 
the environs of Axum, which the, love of pillage drew towards Egypt [that is, in Homan 
times ; wlien (hiptic annals recount the ravages as low as Esneli of the Bal-n-Moui, “ Kye- 
of-Lion,” or The manners of tho Bishari differ little from those of the 

Ababdeli, Avitb whom, nevertheless, they are ever at war Their language has drawn 

nothing from the Arabic, and seems to approach the Abyssinian and the Berber [«. r. /j'Vr- 
*ierree.‘] Tliis people, truly indigenous to Africa^ is cruel, avaricious, and vindictive: these 
dispositions are restrained by no law, hnniari or divine.” 

Wc co])y (Fig. 120) one of Brisse’s engravings. It cxliilnts 
pel feet Bishari^ but differs too slightly from tlie Ababdeli cliaraelcris 
tics not to exemplify both tribes equally well. 
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Among Dr. Morton’s 120. 

pa])erH we find the copy 
of a U‘tter, addressed from 
the Isle of Fhilw^ Sept. 15, 

1(S44, by Chov. Lopsins, to 
our erudite countryman, 
tlic late eJoiIN riCKKIUNO, 
of Boston. Being i n edited, 
and mentioned only by one 
writer'^ that we know of, 
we truuslate sueli passages 
as bear upon Nubian sub- 
j(^c4s, not merely for their 
intrinsic; value, but in tri- 
bute to the memory of the 
profoundest native philo- 
logist that our country has 
hitherto produced. 

“ T have no need, certainly, to insist, as regards yourself, upon the high importance 
■wliich linguistic researches always possess in ethnographical studies. I have not neglected, 
either, to to the extent that time pcrmittcal, the ditfercut tongues of the Soudan, 

wlu’iiever I could find individuals who were in a state to conimunicato anything about their 
own language, tlirough the modiuiu of Arabic. Tlie three principal tongues which I have 
“tudied ill this inaniu'r, and of which I now possess the grammar and vocabulary, suffi- 
ciently complete to give an idea of their nature, are --the KohOnja, or NouVia, ordinarily 
known under the strange name of llerher, which is spoken in three different dialects in the 
valley of the Nile, from Assouan to the southern frontier of the province of Dongola, as also 
in cerfain parts of Kordifal (this is the true pronunciation in lieu of KordnfOu ) : lid, The 
or language of Dar-Foiir, a very extended speech of Negroes, of which until iu)W 
fjveti the luftiic was unknown: f>d, The /Jet/aivie, or the language of tlic Bivhnriha^ who oc- 
cupy the country west of the Nile from to 15'^, and principally the fertile })rovince of 
Taka. The most interesting among these three tongues is, without doubt, the tliird. The 
grammar causes it to be recogui/cd without difliculty as apperlaininu lo the preal fumilt/ of 
C'dicn.vfin la/if/uat/es^ as I tliiiik I was the first to demonstrate of the Kgyptiaii tongue (in 
ll^do, l)y comparison of the pronouns; in ISofi by that of the names of number); and as 
known concerning the Abyssinian tongue. This fact alone proves that the primitive origin 
of all those people, of this eastern part of Africa, must have been in Asia. [We do not 
perceive why such deduction necessarily follows. “ Caucasian” is a term that physiology 
must abandon, as a niisiiomor productive of confusion ; but the above was penneti in haste, 
nine years ago, and the eriidite writer may since have seen occasion, as we have ourselves, 
to mollify first impressions]. . . . Finally, this tongue becomes to us of a far higher import- 
Joicc, through the circumstance that 1 think I sluill be able to prove that the same people, 
who now speak this tongue, formerly inhabited the Isle of Mtroc ; built the temples and the 
1‘yraniids, of which we still there find the ruins. . . . The people who ruled then, in this 
gi'cat kitjgdorn, called themselves lieya (Bedja); a name wdiich is now entirely lost as the 
'lime of a people, but which originated the name of the tongue Beyav'ie^ of wliicli T have 
spoken above. . . . One facilcly pcrccive.s at once, by many well-preserved paintings, that the 
people who built the pyramids [of Mcroe] were a rpd people, or, rather, very reddish \_bim 
^ouyeutre'\, as might have been expected if they spoke veritably a Caucasian language. But 
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nothing presents itself to the most scrupulous investigation.s that could lead us to suspect 
that a single one of the monuments [of Meroc] might ascend higher than the first century 
after j. c. The greater part belong, without (toubt, even to much later times ; and we must 
place the most fiourishing epoch of MerotS nearly at the second or third of our era. And, 
not only upon the Jsle of Meroe, but in all Ethiopia, from one end to the other, there is not 
the slightest trace, I will not say of a primitive civilization anterior to the Egyptian civili. 
lation, as has been dreamed, but not even whatsoever of an Ethiopian civilization, properly 

80 called.” 2J6 

These most scientific views of Chev. Lopsiiis were conimunicatiMl 
to us long ago; and they liave materially aid^Ml our endeavors to dis- 
criminate between the true and the false, the certain and the iinjivo- 
bahle, in Kthiopic prol)lems; about which, we grieve to say, consider- 
able mystification is still kej)t up between the N'orthern and the 
Southern States of our Federal Union, which a little reading inlglit 
remove. 

On the northern coast of Afn<*a, between the Mediterranean and 
the Great Desend, including Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tri})()li, and Jh n- 
gazi, there is it continuous system of highlands, which have 
included under the general term Atlas, aneieiitly now llio 

Barhary States. This imnumse tract, in very recent geological tinu's, 
was once an Island, with the ocean tlowing over the whole of the 
Sahara; thus cutting off all land-eominnnication botweeu Barbary, on 
tlie Mediterranean, and the nmiotc plntcanx of Nigritia. Throughout 
Barl)aiy we eiKiounter 'another peculiar gi‘onp of races, suhdix ided 
into many tribes of various slnnh^s, now spread over a vast area, hi*t 
which formerly had its prim-ipal, and probably aborigiiia), abode, 
along the mountain -si opes of Atlas. The tribes have different api)cl- 
lativos ill dilferont districts: e. g., the Shillouhs, now a se[)ai'alc 
pooph*,^’’^ have been included umhu* tlui general name of Bcrbcrt^ oi*' 
Berebbers: hut from the primitive Berbers the north of AtViea. seeing 
to have derived the designation oi' Ba^'barg ov Berber ia, “ Laud ot'llie 
Berbers” To speak (‘orreetly, the real name of the Jlerhers. pro}»rr 
hMazirgh; with tin? article prefixed or sufiixed, T-amaziryh, or Ama- 
zirgh-'T : meaning, free, dominant, or noble race.’' Tlioir name, in 
Latin mouths, was softened into Masyes, Masiges, Maziei, &e. ; and in 
Grecian, into Ma^ue<:, as far hack as Herodotus {lib. iv. 191). 
people have spoken a language unlike any other from time imnu'iiio- 
rial ; and, although it has been a fruitful theme of discussion, yet no 
affinity can he established between its ancient words, strinped G 
Phamiciaii and Arabic, and any Asiatic tongue. We have everv 
reason to feel persuaded that tlie Bei’hers existed in the remotest 
times, with all their essential moral and physical pcenliarities. In n 
. word, the reader of Part IT. of this work will see, that tlie^e 
no ground for regarding tliem in any other light than as the Hiitoo- 
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thoncs of Mount Atlas and its prolongations. The Berber was, pro- 
hahly, as Mr. W. B. Hodgson (of Savannah — one of the highest 
authorities in Berber lore,) remarks, the language which “ Tyria Bi- 
lingua” was obliged to learn in addition to a (yarthaginian mother- 
tongue, the Punic or Phoenician speech. We know that this people, 
with their language stamped upon the native names of rivers, moun- 
tains, and. localities, have existed apart for the last 2500 years; and 
inasmuch as Bgypt, back to the time of Meuies, barred their inter- 
course by land with races on the eashu-n side of the Suez isthmus, 
there is ever}" reason to believe tliat the Berbers existed, at that re- 
mote date, in the same state in which tlu‘y were discovered by Phoenician 
navigators, previously ^o tlie foundation of Carthage. At the time 
of Leo Africanus, the Berlier was tlui language of all Atlas. It has 
nanaiiied so since, except where crowded out by Arabic. They arc 
an Indomitable nomadic people, who, since the introduction of camels^ 
have penetrated, in considerable numbers, into the Desiu’t, and even 
as far as Nigritia. These Berbers are the Xuiuidiaiis and ^[aurita- 
nians of classical writers, by the Itomans termed genus insn garahile 
hello;'' and French Algeria can testify to the indelible bellicosities 
of the living race. 

We gather from Shaw, that — 

“The tribes wiio speak this languajjc have different names; those of the mountains 
b«‘loMj!;inj5 to Morocco are termed Hhnioukhn ; tliose who inhabit the plains of that empire, 
dwelling under tents, after the manner of Arabs, are named Berber; and those of the 
mountains belonging to Algiers and Tunis call themselves Cabaylii^^ or Gebalifi'' [a designa- 
tion which is merely Qabdilj Arabic for a “tribe,” when not Gebdi/lce^ “mountaineer.”] 

A fourth and prominent hramdi must be added to tliis division : 
viz., the Tuainjk^ who arc now" w idely spread over the Sahara and its 
oases, and on both banks of the Nigt'r. 

^Ir. iroDGSON, long resident oHicially in the Barhary States, w"ho 
Has devoted mneh time, talent, and learning, to this subject, seems 
to luive settled the question, that all these Berber races (except such 
fow" as have adopted the Arabic) speak dialects of the same language. 
In conse(|uence, it has been assumed, by ih*ichard ami others of the 
Unity-school, that they must all be of a common origin. But, while 
of this there is no evidence lieyond a community of languages, the 
manifest diversity of pliysical cliaracters wmuld prove the contrary, 
^ome of these elans are wdiite ; others 1)1 ack, wdth w"Oolly hair ; and 
there is no fact bettei’ established in ethnography, than that physical 
characters are far more persistent than unwritten tongnes. The great 
mass of the Berber tribes have, in all likelihood, substantially pre- 
served tlieir physical as well as moral characters since tlicir creation ; 
although they have been to some extent subjected to adulterations 
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of blood. The PheonlcianR, Greeks, Romans, and Vandals, succes- 
sively, founded colonies irf the Jhirhary States: hut they built and 
inhabited towns for commercial })urposes — mixed little socially witli 
the people — newer resided in the interior, and have disappeared from 
the scene, leaving nearly imperceptible traces behind them. Arabs 
have since overrun the country, but their numbers have been small, 
compared with the nativ(‘s ; and, except during and since Saracenic 
culture in the towns, th(‘y have generally preserved their nomadic 
habits — kee])ing mu(*h aloof Irom the indigenous Barbaresques ; and 
there is not merely no nmson for thinking that Arabia has exercised 
great influence on the P)erber type, but circumstances rather indicate 
Barbary’s a(diou over the Arab colonists. Tfic ruling tuition of the 
Arabs, the genial vitality of 7.s7f;/y«, and the (;onstant reading of tin; 
Koran, have had the etii'ct of* spreading the Arabic language nnicli 
faster and farth(‘r than Arabian blood. In some of the more civilizc'd 
cities — Monicco, Fez, &c. — Arabic is the only tongue s])oken among 
the patrician Berbers; tlius affording another evidence of tlie utter 
fallacy of arguments in favor of the identitg of origin or conmnguinitij 
of rac.(‘s based solely upon roniniunifg f language. 

The ]\I(diammedan in Africa, like the Christian religion elsewlun’c, 
is spreading its own languages over races of all cohu’s : just as did 
Shamanism, Budliism, orfludaism, in many })arts of Asia, during ages 
past. Alanydews are scattered throughout Jhirhary, but es[)e(dally 
in the empire of Morocco, where their number is estimated at 500,000. 
ti^ome black blood too has infiltrated from the South. 

No little difference exists in descrijdions of the ph^’sical characters 
of Barba ry floors (corruption of the .Latin Mauri), no less than 
concerning the native tribes of Atlas now diffused over tlie f^ahara. 
rrichard says — 

“ Their tifiiiro find stature arc nearly the same as those of the Soutliern Eur<>])e}ins ; fiml 
their cornplexidu, if darker, is only so in proportion to the higher teinjicmture of the romi- 
tries whicli tliey inliabit. It displays, as we shall see, great varieties.” 

The influence of (diniate is here again boldly assumed by Prichard, 
without one particle ot evidence. What reason is there to siqjpcsc 
that climate iuHuences Berbers, any more than it does Mongols 
American Indians, or other races, who, each with their tyqdt'al com- 
]>lexions, arc spread ovau’ most latitudes ? Moreover, the complexion 
of the Berbers does not, in very many cases at least, correspond witl*’ 
climate. The same action, we presume, operates in Barbaresque l(K*ali 
ties thflt seems to prevail in various parts of the earth; and whi('h wc 
have insisted upon in our general Remarks on Ty])es. The Peihoi 
family, at present, appears to be made up of many tribes, })res(uU'iig 
a sort of generic resemoiance, l)ut differing specifically, and posst^t^t? 
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ins? physical characteristics that arc original, and not amenable to 
climatic influences any more than tliose whidi denote the Jew, the 
Iberian, or the Celt. 

We submit a flnv examples of Atalantic physical characters, as 
described by various travellers. Jackson informs us, that — 

“ The moil of Tcinsena and Showiah are of a Htroii", robust make, and of a copper-color — 
thu women beautiful. . . . The women of Pez arc fair a.s the European, but hair and eyes 
fthv:iv« dark. . . . The women of ^lequinas are very beautiful, and have the red and white 
complexion of Knylish womm” 

]^)ZET gives the annexed description of the Moors : — 

“ 11 existe cepcndant encore un certain nombre de famille.s, qiii n’ont point contract^ 
(I’alliances avec des etrange¥s, et chez lesqiielles on retrouve les caractcres de la race pri- 
mitive. liOS homines sont d’une taillc an dessus de la moj'cnne ; leur (lemaridie est noble 
et grave; ils ont les cheveux. noirs ; la peaii an pen humtnre^ mais pliitdt blanche fpie brune ; 
lo visige plein, inais les traits on sont moins bicn pro)ioiic6s que ceux des Arabes et des 
lU rheres. Iks •out g^ncralement le nez arromli, la bouche moyenne, les yeiix tres ouverts, 
mais peu vifs ; leurs muscles sont bieii pronoiices, et ils ont le corps plutotgros quo maigre.” 

Si‘ix and Maiitius, the well-known German travellers, depict 
tliem as follows: — 

“ A high forehead, an oval countenance, large, speaking black eyes, .shaded b) arched 
and strong eyebrow's; a thin, rather long, but not too pointed, nose; ratlier broad lips, 
mraqifig in an acute angle; thick, smooth, and black hair on the hea<l and in the ht^ard ; 
hrowuhh-ycUow complexion ; a strong neck, joined to a stature gre.ater than tlie middle 
height, characterize the natives of Nurthoru Africa, as they are frequently seen in the streets 
of Gibraltar.” 

M. Eozet recounts, that — 

“The Uerbers or Kabyles of the Algerine territory arc of middle stature; their com 
plexiou is brown, and sometimes almost black (noirdfre) ; hair brown and smooth, rarely 
blond; they are loan, but extremely robust and nervous, very well-formed, and with the 
elegance of antique statues; their hea<ls more round than the Arabs’.” 

Lieutenant Washington declares — 

“ The Moors arc generally a fiiic-lookiiig race of men, of mitldle stature, disposed to 
b(*c{»ine corpulent; tliey have good teeth; ro/nplrxiony of all shade.y^ owing, as some have 
supposed, to intermixture with Negroes, though the latter are not sullicieiitly. numerous to 
account for the fact.” 

Ife describes the Sbillouhs or Shilhas as lij^ving light complexions, 

LuKutARD thus sums up bis inquiries: — 

‘ It seems, from these ace()inits, tliat the nations whoso history we have traced in thia 
lihapter, presenf all varieties of complexion; and the.se variations appear, in Home instances 
at least, to he nearly in relation to the temperature.^^ 

AVilh all his incHnatiou that way, however, it is evident that ne 
liiinself cannot make his own climatic theory tit. 

Our reasonings are based upon comparison of lharharcsqne fami- 
les diffused over a vast superficies — eomprising tribes now more or 
-OSS commingled, and in all so(*ial conditions, (dvic, agricultural, and 
^ornadi: AVe may mention, although we exclude, as too local and 
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modern to be important out of towns on the seaboard, the combined 
intliienccs of European cajytives, at Halec, Tangiers, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, l>engazi, and other privateci-ing principalities ; which circuni- 
staiu^es, ill the maritime cities, liavc blended every type of man that 
could be kidnapped around the Black Sea, Mediterranean, and East- 
ern Atlantic, liy Barbary pirates. [As an illustration — Mr. Gliddon 
tells us, that, in 1830, just after the French conquest of Algiers, the 
hold of a Syrian brig, in ivhich he sailed from Alexandria to Sidon, 
W'as occjijiicd by one wealthy Algerine family, fleeing from Gallie 
heresies to Aiabian Islam, anywhere. Exclusive of servants and 
slaves, tli(*rc w^ere at least fifty adults and minors, under the control 
of a patriarchal grand or great-gran di a ther. Of course, our infor- 
mant saw none of the grow’ii-up females unveiled; but, wdiile tho 
l>atriareh and some of the sons w’cre of the purest wdiite complexion, 
tlu‘ir various children preseiit(‘d every hue, and every phj'sical diver- 
sity, from the highest (fircassian to a Guinea-T*fegro. In this case, 
no Arabic.int(‘rpreter being needed, it was found that each individual 
of the ’Worthy corsair’s tiimily, unpr(;pidi(ied in all things, save hatn'd 
towards (3iristendom in general and Eronchmen in particular, had 
meredy (‘hosen females irrespectively of color, race, or creed. — J. C. N.] . 

JTonusoN states — 

“ Tlie Tuftrycks arc tiwhifa people, of the Uerber race. . . . The Mozabicks are a reniMik- 
ably white people,’ and are mixed with licdouin Arabs. . . . The Wadrciiguns and Wurgoliujs 
.arc of a (Jark hronze, with woolly hair . . . arc certainly not pure Caucasian, like the IJcrbcr 
race in general. . . .There is every probability that the Kusbites, Amalekites, and Kali- 
tanites, or Beni-Voktun Arabs, had, in obscure aj^es, sent forward tribes into Africa. But 
tlie first historic proof of- emigration of the Aramean or Shemitic race into this region is 
tliat of tlie Caiiaanites of Tyre and of Palestine. This great commercial people settleJ 
Carthage, and pushed their traders to the Pillars of Hercules.” 

Upon those various hramdics of a su])posod common .stock, there 
have boon engrafted some shoots of fortdgn origin ; for, amidst a uni- 
formity of language, there exist extraordinary ditferences of color and 
of physical traits — at the same time, are^ W’C sure of this alleged 
uniformity of spcocli itself? Now^ we repeat, history aflbrds no wcll- 
attestod example of a language outliving a clearly-defined physical 
type ; and, in a preceding clia])ter, we fully instanced how the Jews, 
.scattered for 2000 years over all climates of the earth, have adopted 
*he language of every nation among wliom they sojourn — thus 
aflbrdiug one undonial)le proof of our assertion, not to mentior many 
/thers one might draw from less historical races. 

Mr. Hodgson is a strenuous advocate of an extreme antiquity for 
the Berbers, or Libyans : — 

** Their history is yet to be investigated and written. I yet maintain the opinion a<l- 
ranced some years ago, that these people were the terree geniii — the aboriginal inhabitants 
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of Egypt, prior to the historic or monumental era, and before the Mizraimitcs and their 
descendants, the Copts.” =^‘9 

In our Part 11., these skilful inferences are singularly reconciled 
vith the monuments and histor}^ and from an altogetlicr different 
point of view. When we rcmcrnhcr how, in Hebrew personifications, 
Mizraim was the grandson of Hoah, and how Lepsius traecs the 
Egyptian Empire back nearly 4000 years before Christ, a claim of 
such antiquity for the Berbers is certainly a high one, although, 
according to our belief, not extravagant; for wo regard the Borlx^rs 
as a primitive type, and therefore as old as any men of our geological 
period. Hodgson confirms his statement, by abundant i)roofs, that 
“ the grammatical structure of tlie Berhi'r dialects is everywhere tlie 
same;” and, in allusion to the afiiiiitics among these languages, 
avers : — 

“ Yet, with all this identity of a peculiar class of words and similarity of some inflections, 
iidjunot particles, and formations — the three most ancient and historical langnuyes, Arabic^ 
Berber ^ and Coptic^ are essentially distinct.'* 

With perfect propriet}^, our friend might have added the Chiiieso 
speech, which is equally peculiar, and can be traced monuinciitally 
farther hack than either the Arabic or the Berber — if not, certainly, 
so far as that antc-moniimcntal tongue whitdi is prototype of the 
Co})tic. It seems to ns, that no one can road Pauthiku’s several 
works on Chinese history, language, and litcruttire, withoiit coincid- 
ing in this opinion; and every one can verity that the laiiguagcs of 
America, according to (iALLatix, Duponceau, and other (|ualified 
judges, are radically distinct from every tongue, aneiont or modern, 
of the Old Continent. 

Our ethnological sweep over the African Continent, from the Cape 
of Good Hope northwards to the Xuhias on the right hand, and to 
Barhary on the left, incomplete as it is — wearisome, to many read- 
ers, as it may he — has brought us to the confines oH Egypt, In that 
most aneient of historical lands wc prop)ose^ to halt, for a season ; 
devoting the next chapiter to its study. But, by way of succinct 
recapitulation of soine results wc think the present chapter has 
elicited, we would inquire of the candid reader, whether, at the 
present moment, the hnnian races indigenous to Africa do not pre- 
sent themselves, on a map, so to say, in layers f WGiether the most 
southern of its inhabitants, the Hottentots and Bushmen, are not the 
lowest types of humanity therein found ? And lastly, wlndher, in the 
ratio of our progress towards the Mediterranean, passing suc(*essively 
through the Caflrc, the Negro, and tlic Eoolah populations, to ^he 
Abyssinian and Nubian races on the east, and to the AtalanticBerbei 
27 
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races on the west, we have not beheld the Types of Mankind rising, 
almost coiitirinously, higher and higher in the scale of physical and 
intellectual gradations ? 

Such are the phenomena. Climate^ most certainly, does not explain 
them ; nor will any student of Natural History sustain that each type 
of man in Africa is not essentially homogeneous with the fauna and 
the flora of the s])ecial province wherein his species now dwells. 

Two questions arise: — 1st, Within human record, has it not alivay^ 
been thus? and Wiq Egyptians^ northernmost inhabitants of 

Africa, obey the s«nme geogi-a])hical law of physical, and consequently 
of mental and moral, progression ? 

Our succeeding cljapters may suggest, to the reflective mind, sonic 
data through which both interrogatories can be answered. 


CHAPTER VII. 

EGYPT AND EGYPTIANS. 

Our survey of African races, so far, has been rapid and imperfect, 
but still we ho])e it is sufliciently full to develop our idea of gradation 
in the inhabitants of that great continent. A more copious analysis 
would have surjnissed our limits, while becoming unnecessarily tedious 
to the reader, Ibicliard has devotc'd a goodly octavo of his ^’‘Physical 
History' to these races alone ; wliereas we can aftord but a few pages. 

We now approach Egypt, the last geographical link in African 
Ethnology. She Ras ever been regarded as the mother of arts aiul 
sciences; and, strange as it may seem, Science now appeals to her to 
settle questions in the Natural History of Man, mooted since the days 
of Herodotus, the father of our historians. 

When Avc cast a retrospi^ct tlirough the long and dreary vista ot 
years, which leads to the unknown epoch of Man’s creation, in quest 
of a point of departure wiiere we can obtain the first historical 
glimpse of a human being on our globe, the Archieologist is coni- 
peiled to turn to the monuments of the Nile. Tlic records of Tudii^ 
cannot any longer be traced even to the time of Moses. Hebrew 
cliionicles, beyond Abraham, present no stand-point on which we 
can rely; whilst their highest pretension to antiquity falls short 
..y 2000 years of the foundation of the Egyptian Empire. The 
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Chinese, according to their own historians, do not carry their true 
historic period beyond 2687 years before Christ. Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon, monunientally speaking, are still more modern. But, Egypt’s 
proud pyramids, ’if we are to believe the Champollion-sdiool, elevate 
us at least 1000 years above every other nationality. And, what is 
more remarkable, when Egypt first presents hers(‘lf to our view,, she 
stands forth not in childhood, but with the maturity of manhood’s 
age, arrayed in the time-worn hahilirnents of civilization. Her tombs, 
her temples, her pyramids, her manners, customs, and arts, all bidoken 
a full-grown nation. The sculptures of the IVth dynasty, the earliest 
extant, show that the arts at that day, some 8500 n. c., had already 
arrived at a perfection little inferior to (hat of the XVIIllh dynasty, 
which, until the last-five years, was regarded as lier Augustan age. 

Egyptian monuments, considered ethnologically, are not only in- 
(‘stiinable as presenting us tico types of mankind at this early pc'riod, 
blit they display other contemporary races oipially marked — thus 
afibrding proof that humanity, in its infinite varieties, has existed 
much longer upon earth tlian we have been taught; and that physical 
causes have not,- and cannot transform races from one type into 
another. 

Among former objections against the antiquity of Egyptian monii- 
nionts, it lias been urged, that such numerous centuries could not 
liave elapsed with so little change in [leople, arts, customs, language, 
and other conditions. This adven^o chargi^, however, does not in 
itself hold good, because the fixedness of civilization, or veneration 
for the customs of ancestors, seems to he an inherent cliaracteristic* 
of Eastern nations. Through the extensive portion of Egyptian his- 
tory wliicdi is now known witlf siitHciont certainty, we may admit a 
comparative adhesion to fixed formuhe, and an indisjiosition to 
change: but no Egyptologist will deny that, during nearly 6000 
years, for which monuments arc extant, the d(^veio|)ing mutations in 
Egyptian economy obeyed the same laws as in that of othci’ races — 
vith this signal advantage in the former’s favor, tha# avc possess an 
almost unbroken chain of coetaneons I’ooords for each progressive 
^te}). Oriental history anteceding Ghristian ages (when viewed 
throngli tlie eye-glasses of pcuhigogues who rank among Carlyle’s 
^‘doleful creatures,”) looms monstrously, like a chaotic, blur, pre(‘isely 
'vlierc archaeology, using mere naked eyes, has long espied most hiini- 
Rous stratifications: and human developments, re([niring “chiliads 
Rf years,” even yet are popularly restricted to the action of one 
pdinarchal lifetime. For ourselves, referi’ing to the works of the 
hierologists for explanation, we would readily join issue with objectors 
^poii the following heads : — 
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IVth dynasty — b.o. 8400. 

t 

Ist. Language — Only 16 articulations, 

2d. Writing — Hieroglyphics,.... 

3d. Architecture — P yramids, 

4th, , Geography — Egypt proper, 


Egyptian ihvelopmmti down to the 
CHRISTIAN ERA. 
developed, in the Coptic, to 81 letters, 
then Hieratic, next Demotic, and lastly Coptic. 
then temples with JDoriCy and lastly with every 
kind of column. 

then, gradually, knowledge as extensive as 
that of the Evangelists. 


. then, every animal known to Aristotle, 


6th. Zoology — N o horses, camels, or com- 1 
inon fowls, J 

6th. Arts — No chariots, then, all vehicles generally used by the ancients. 

7th. Sciences — No bitumcnized mummies, . then, every form, with many kinds of foreign 

drugs, &o. 

8th. Ethnology, — 1st. Egyptian type, then 

. 2d. Egypto-Asiatic, 

3d. Egypto-Negroid. 

Foreign — IVth dynasty — Arabs. 

XlTth dynasty — ArahinnSy Libyans^ Nubians, Negroes, 
XVlIlth dynasty — Canaanites, Jews, Phoenicians, Assyrians, 
Tartars, llmdoos, Thracians, Ion inns, 
Lydians, Libyans — Nubians, Ahyssinians, 
Negroes. 

And, thence to Oriental mankind, as known to the Greeks in 
Alexander’s day. 


We nii^ht extend this mneiuonical list through mtiiiy other depart- 
iHCnts of knowledge; but, niitil these positive instances of develop- 
ment he overthrown, let us hear no more fables about statiottanj 
Egyptians.'’ 

It was, however, only through alien rule, introduced in later times 
by rersians, Greeks, Koma*ns, Arabs, and Turks, that all old habits 
were uprooted. Look at India and Cljina; which countries, accord- 
ing to popular superstitions, seem to have been stereotyped some 
throe or four thousand years ago: yet, wliat enormous changes does 
not the historian behold in them ! Nevertheless, every type is more 
or less tenacious of its liahits; and we miglit cite how the Arabs, the 
Turks, and, still more, the Jews, now scattered throughout all nations 
of the earth, dKng to the customs of their several ancestries : hut, as 
w^e are merely suggesting a few topics for the reader’s meditation, lot 
us iiupiirc, what was the iype of that Ancient Egyptian race which 
linked Africa with Asia? Tliis interrogatory has given rise to endless 
discussions, nor can it, even now, be regarded as absolutely answered. 
E'er many centuries prior to the present, as readers of Rollin and oi 
VoLNEY may rememl)er, the Egyptians were reputed to be Negroes, 
and Egyptian civilization was believed to have descended the Nik 
from JEthiopia! Champollion, Eosellini, and othersj wliile unanimous 
in overtlirowing the former, to a great exteiit consecrated the latter 
of these errors, which could hardly be considered as fully refuted 
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until the appearance of Gliddon’s Chapters on Ancient Eg^ypt, in 1843, 
and of Morton’s Crania jEyyptiaca^ in 1844. The following extract 
presents the first-named author’s deductions : — 

“The importance of confining history to its legitimate place — to Lower Egypt — 18 
evident : 

“1st. Because it was in Lower Egypt that the Caucasian children of Ham must liave 
first settled, on their arrival from Asia. 

“2d. Because the advocates of the theory which would assert the African origin of the 
Egyptian - say that they rely chiefly on history for their African, or Ethiopic, predilections. 

“3d. Because the same theorists assume, that we must begin with Africans, at the top 
of the Nile, and come downward with civilization; instead of commencing with and 

WJiife men, at the bottom, and carrying it up. 

“ I have not as yet touched oii ethnography, the effects of climate, and the anticpiity of 
tlie different races of the human family; but I shall come to those subjects, after establish- 
ing a chronological standard, by defining jlie history of Egypt according to the hierogly- 
phics. At present, I ijitend merely to sketch the events connected with the Caucasian 
children of Ham, the Asiatic, on the first establishment of their I^gyptian monarchy, and 
the foundation of their first and greatest metropolis in Lower Egypt. 

“The African theories are based upon no critical examination of early history — .are 
fouiKled on no Scriptural authority for early migrations — arc supported by no monumental 
evidence, or hieroglyphicjil «lata, and cannot be borne out or admitted by practical common 
sense. For civilization, that never canic twrflnranl out of benighted Africa, (but from the 
Deluge to the present moment has been only partially carried into it — to sink into utter 
oblivion among the barbarous races whom IVoviderice created to ihhabit the Ethiopian and 
Nigritiaii territories of that vast continent,) could not spring from Negroes, or from Berbers, 
and never did. 

'‘So far, then, as tlie record, Scriptural, historical, and monumental, will afford ns an 
insight into the curly progress of the human race in Egy])t, the most ancient of all civilized 
countries, we may safely assert, that history, when analyzed by common sense — when 
scrutinized by the. application of the experience bequeathed to us by our forefathers — when 
subjected to a strictly impartial examination into, and comparison of, the physical and 
mental capabilities of nations — when distilled in the alembic of cbronohjgy, and submitted 
to the touchstone of hieroglyphical tests, will not support that superannuated, but unten- 
able, doctrine, that civilization originated in Ethiopia, and consequently among an African 
people, by whom it was brought down the Nile, to enlighten the less ])olisluid, therefore 
inferior, Caucasian children of Noah, the Asiatics; or, that we, who trace back to Egj’pt 
the origin of every art and science known in anti(iuity, have to thank the sable Negro, or 
the dusky Berber, for the first gleams of knowledge and iinention. 

We may therefore conclude with the observation tliat, if civilization, instead of going 
from North to South, came (contrary, as shown before, to the annals of the earliest histo- 
rians and all monumental facts) down the “Sacred Nile,” to illumine our darkness; and, 
if the Ethiopic origin of arts and sciences, with social, moral, and religious institutions, 
Were in other respects possible, these African theoretic conclusions wouhl form a most 
astounding exception to the ordinations of Providence and the organic laws of iiatuic, 
otherwise so undeviating throughout all the generations of man’s history. 

“ I have already stated that Sir J. Gardner AVilkinson’s critical observations, during bis 
long residence in Egypt, and bis comparisons between the present Egyptians and the ancient 
i*ace, as depicted in the monuments, bad led him to assert the -A.siV/r/c origin of the early 
Inhabitants of the Nilotic valley. The learned hierologist, Samuel Birch, Esq , of the 
British Museum, informed me, in London, that he had arrived at the same conclusion — 
while to his suggestion T am imlebted for the first idea ‘that the most ancient Egyp 
Van monuments lie North,' The great naturalists, Blumenbach and Cuvier, declared. 
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that all the Tmimmies they had opportunities of examining presented the Caucasian type. 
M. Jomard, the eminent hydrographer and profound Orientalist, in a paper on Egyptian 
ethnology, sustains the Arahian^ and consequently the Asiatic and Caucasian^ origin of 
the early Egyptians ; and his opinions are more valuable, as he draws his conclusions inde- 
pendently of hieroglyphical discc^vcries. On the other hand. Prof. Rosellini, throughout his 
* Monumenii^' accepts and continues the doctrine of the descent of civilization from Ethiopia, 
and the African origin of the Egyptians. Chainpollion-Figeac supports the same theory, 
which his illustrious brother set forth in the sketch of Egyptian history presented by him 
to Mohammed-Ali, in 1820 (publislied in his ^Letters from E(ji/pt and Nuhia'), wherein he 
derives the Ancient Egyptians, according to the Grecian authorities, from Ethiopia, and 
considers tliem to belong to ‘ la race Barabra,^ the Berbers or Nubians. Deeming the original 
Bariihra to have been an African race, engrafted at the present day with Caucasian as well 
as Negro blood, T reject their similitude to. the monumental Egyptians in ioto, and am fain 
to believe that Chainpollion-le-*Teiine himself had either modified his previous hastily-formed 
opinion, or, at any rate, had not taken a decided stand on this important point, from the 
following extract of his eloquent address from the academic chair, delivered May 10, 18111 ; 
— C’est par I’analyse raisonnee de la languedcs 'Pharaons, que rethnographie dHidera si la 
vieille population (‘gyptienne fut d’originc Asialiqne*, ou bicn si ella descendif^ avec le fleuve 
divinise, des plateaux do I’Afrique centralc. On dfmidora en memo temps si les Egyptions 
n’appartcnaient point i\ une race di.stincte ; car, il font le declarer ici [in which I entirely 
agree with him], contre I’opinioii commune, les Ooqtfes de TEgypte moderne, regardes 
comme les derriicrs rejetons des anciens Egyptiens, ii’ont ofFert a mes yeux ni la couleur 
ni aucun des traits caracteristi»|ues, dans les lineaments du visage ou dans les formes du 
corps, (pii put constater une aussi noble descendance.’”-'^^ 

[These views ree'eived considerable extension in Mr. Gliddon’s Otia 
jUJgyptiaca f and our colleag'uo’s eidhusiaslic concurrenee in tlie 
work now put forth, in onr joint nanies, suflieicntly attests liis adop- 
tion of our ju'rsonal inodilieations, derived espeeially from Anatomy, 
corn})arod with the more r(‘eent liierot^lypliieal diseoveiies. — J. G. N .] 

Others, liowevor, thoui^li not so decidedly out-spoken in tone, had 
rejected African delusions. Tlni.s, IVdti^frow,’"'"’'" following Bluincnhacli 
and Lawrence, had pixA’ioiisly allnded to the probability of the ascent 
of civilization, introduced by an Asiatic ])eople, along the Tsilo, from 
north to south. l)eBrotonne,^'^'hsuec(HHled by Jardot,^"’^ ably sn’stained 
the Asiatic colonizatiofi of Egypt against the TsTgritian hypothesis of 
Volney and, a liundrcd years ago, the acad(‘iniciaii ])e Fonrmont"’^ 
declared, “Tlie Egyptians, for the tliree- four tbs, issued either out of 
Arabia or Plnenicia; . . . Egypt being composed of Chaldsean, Bhm- 
nician, Aral) people, &c., hut especially of tlicse last.'' 

Morton, drawing from his vast resources in crxiniology, skilfully 
combined with liistory and such monuments as were deciphered in 
1842) terminated \m Crania j:Tigyptiaca with the subjoined conclusions 
-^the utterance of wliich commenced a new era in anthropological 
researches : — 

“ The Valley of the Nile, both in Egypt and Nubia, was originally peopled by a branch 
of the Caucasian race. 

“ These primeval people, since called the Egyptians, were the Mizraimites of Scripture, 
the posterity of Ham, and directly affiliated with the Libyan family of nations. 
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The Austral- Egyptian or Meroite communities were an ludo-Arabian stock, engrafted 
on the primitive Libyan inhubitants. 

“ Besides these exotic sources of population, the Egyptian race was at different perious 
modified by the influx of the Caucasian iiatluns of Asia and Europe : Pelasgi, or Hellenes, 
geythians, and Phoenicians. 

The Copts, in part at least, are a mixture of the Caucasian and the Negro, in extremely 
variable proportions. 

“ Negroes were numerous iif Egypt, but their social position in ancient times was the 
same as it now is ; that of servants and slaves. ^ 

“The present Fellahs are the lineal and least mixed descendants of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians ; and the latter are collaterally represented by the Tuariks, Kabyles, Siwahs, and 
other remains of the Libyan family of nations. 

“The modern Nubians, with a few exceptions, are not the descendants of the monu- 
mental Ethiopians, but a variously mixed race of Arabs and Negroes. 

“ The physical or organic characters which dislingui.sh the several races of men are as 
old as the oldest records of our species.” 

Such were the host and most natural results of ethnoirra])hy prior 
to Lepsius’s unanticipated exhumations at ]\rempliis, in 1(S42~*8 ; hut 
the latter’s discoveries did not ])ecome accessible to tlu3 authors’ joint 
studies until 1850. We ean now assert, with the {)lates of his spleiidiU 
Dmhndler Ixdbro us, that, iiotwitlistaudini!^ th(‘ labors of our ])rodo- 
cessors, they have left many doubts and ditlieulties still banging around 
the primitive inhabitants of Kgypt. Isoi oidy her written traditions, 
but her monumental liistory, as far back as it lias becui traced, prove 
that, from tlie Meiiaic foundation of the Empire, she had boon 
engaged in constant strifes with foreign nations of types very dille rent 
IVoni that of her own aboriginal po[)nlation, and tliat she has been 
often conquered and temporarily ruled by foreigners, lienee the 
consequence, jmma facii\ that the Idood of her primitive inhabitants 
must have become greatly adnlterat(?d. 

Morton’s Crania Egypt lac a issued in 1844; at which day the dis- 
coveries of Lepsins were in progress, but not pnlilishod ; at the same 
time that tlic works of Uosolliiii, (diampollioii, Wilkinson, &c. — then 
tlie best sources of information resjiecting the monuments — did not 
extend, with the* exception of some meagre materials of the Xllth 
dynasty (by all three scholars then supposed to he the XVlIth), be- 
yond the XyTIIth, or about IbOO b. c. All these complicated data 
were, nevertheless, most admirably woiked iij) by oiir revered friend ; 
and he showed conclusively that, while tluu’e exist(*d a pervading 
‘‘Caucasian” Type, which ho regarded as the Egyptian proper, tlie 
population already, at the XVlJIth dynasty, was a very mixed one, 
comprising many diverse Asiatic and AfVi(*an elements. 

Did arclueological science now. solely rely, as before Champollioii’s 
• upon the concuri’ent testimony of early tlreek writers, wc should 
be compelled to conclude that the Egyptifms, previously to the Chris- 
tian era, were literally Negroes ; so widely do such Grieca-Komau de- 
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scriptions vary, and so strangely in their writings do Egyptian attri. 
biites diverge, from the Oaitcasian tj^pe. A passage in Herodotus has 
been often cited ; and it possessed tlio more weight, inasmuch as he 
travelled in Egy[)t ; and because his autliorit}^ is generally reliable in 
such mattei’s as fell beueatli liis personal observation. Of the people 
of Colchis ho says, that they were a colony of Egyptians; supporting 
his assertion, unique among ancient authorities, by the argument that 
they were “black in complexion and wool ly -haired. 

Pindar also, co[)ying the llalicarnnssian, in his fourth Pythian 
Ode, speaks of tlie ('olcliians as black. In another passage, when 
retailing the table of the Dodonian Oracle, Herodotus again alludes 
to. the swardiy complexion of the Egyptians, as if it were exceedingly 
dark, or even bla(*k. yEsciiYLUS, in the Hupplices, mentions the crew 
of an Egyptian bark seen from the sliorc. The person who espies 
thein concludes they must be h^gy ptians from their black complexion ; 

“The sailors too I marked, 

Oonspicuous in white robes their sable limbs.’* 

Prichard has collected am])le Oreek and Latin testimony, of similar 
import, to show that the Egyptians were dark, Jlis eiaidition renders 
any further ransacking of the Classics here suptu'orogatory : but we may 
remark that the Grc'ok t(‘rms might olhm a])ply with equal propriety to 
a jet-black Xc'gro, or to a brown or dusky Nubian. Phe various 
naiiK's given to J^>gypt and her peo})le, together witli the mistaki's of 
translators, are, however, analyzed in our Part II., where we treat 
upon “ Mizraim ; ’’ and therefore a ])ause to discuss them now would 
be superfluous. 

Prichard sums up in the folloAving strong language: — 

“ From comparing these accounts, some of which were written by persons who had tra- 
^relied in Egypt, and whose testimony is not likely to have been biassed in any respect, we 
must conchnle that the subjects of the Pbaraobs had something in their physical_ character 
approximating lo that of the Nrgro.^^ 

In opposition to whidi classical o}>inions. Here, in a paper “On the 
Complexion of the Ancieitt Fjipjpliansf’^^^ had set forth : — 

Lst. The negative testimony of the Hebrew Scriptures — how 
Joseph’s bi’cthren, when they first saw him in Egypt, supposed bim 
to be an Kgijptian:'-^'^ how alliances with the Egyptians were permitted 
by the Israelitish lawgiver:'*^®® how an Egyptian woman was the 
mother of the heads of two of the tribes of Israel another the 
wife of Solomon, &c. : 

2d. That “a description given by Lucian, in one of his Dialogue?, 
^‘Navigium, sen Vota,’) o4’ a young sailor on board aij Egyptiiii^ 
vessel, who, besides being blacky is represented as having pouting 
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a 7 id gpindle-sJianha" — rather proves an exception to the usual tint of 
the Egyptian people : 

3(1. The iucontrovertihle evidence of the paintings, and mummy- 
cases. 

Wc place these discussions of the learned in juxta-position ; although 
new facts supersede the necessity for recurring to past disputations. 

That the skins of Egyptians, in Grecian times, were much darker 
tlian those of Greeks and otlicr white races around the Archipelago, 
tliere can be no (picstion ; nor that this complexion was acc'ompanio^ 
PouK'times with curly or frizzled hair, tumid lips, slender limbs, small 
licnuls, with receding foreheads and chins, which, by contrast, excited 
the wonder or derision ot^the iair-s.kiniuKl llellcnes. But, while it 
must be conceded that Aogroes, at no time within the reach ev^ri 
of monumental history, have inhabit(id any part of Egypt, save as 
captives; it may, on the other hand, be equally true, that the ancient 
Eirvptians did present a ty[)e intermediate between other African and 
Asiatic races ; and, should such be proved to have been the case, the 
autocthones of Egypt must cease to be designated by the misnomer 
of ‘GJaucasian.’* 

Whatever the com])lexion of the real Egyptians may have been, 
all authorities agree that the ra(*es south of Egyi>t were and are 
darker; audit is e(pially clear that the local habitats of X(‘groes in 
early times, having ev(M‘ been the same as they arc now, render it 
geografdiically impossible that Egyptians could be conibunded with 
distinct types of men, never voluntarily resident within 1200 miles of 
the Mediterranean, 

The Egyptians, on their oldest monuments, always paiiited their 
mal(‘.s in rad and tlnur females in yellow ; thus adopting in tlu'ir ])ainted 
sculptures, (in ordei>to demarcate themselves from foreign nations 
around them,) colors which, of course, were conventional. That tluu’C 
was considerable diversity of color among the denizens of Egypt 
U(.‘ed not be doubted, inasmuch as we now find parallel div(u*sity of 
hues among Berl)ers, Abyssinians, Nubians, &c. The “^Ethiopians” 
wer(i always darker than the Egyptians pro})er, as tluur (ilreek name 
hmn^ and l)-\^^face) of “ ^ww-hurned fanes'' implies. In the Ptole- 
maic papyrus published by Young, and cited by ]\[orton, one of the 
parties to a sale of land, Psammouthes, is descrilxal as being of a 
darh^ while the four others arc stated to possess salloiv, complexions. 
Piosellini supposes the Egyptians to have been of a brown or reddish 
hroivn color (rossofosco) like the present inhabitajits of ]S^r*bia; but 
Morton thinks this remark applicable only to Austral Egy ptians, and 
»iot to the inhabitants of Egypt proper, except when arising from 
intermixture of races. 

28 
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In the Crania JEgyptiaea^ Dr. Morton had laid much stress upon aa 
observation of Ammianus Marcellinus, quoting but a line. Amoin^ 
his inedited for an improved edition of that work, we find the 

whole citation as he intended that it should appear : — 

The following paragraph embraces all of this author’s remarks, which only make us 
lament that he had not been more full and explicit : ‘ Homines autem ^^gyptii plerique sub- 
fusculi sunt, ct atrati, inagisquc nnnstiores, gracileiiti et aridi, ad singulos motus. excan- 
descentes, controversi et rcposcones acerrirni. Enibescit apud cos si quis non inficiaiidu 
tributa, plurimas in corpore vibiccs ostendat.^ (Reriim (/estarum, lib. xxxii.)” 

^But, as the Doctor critically notices, it is difficult to associate tlic 
idea of a black skin with the fact related by the same writer, that 
the Egyptians ^M)lush and grow red.” , • 

Investigation of this point, in 1844, impressed upon our judicions 
ethnographer’s mind, results which he delines as follows : — 

From the preceding facts, and many others wliicdi might be adduced, I think we mav 
safely conclude tliat the complexion of the Egyptians ditl not differ from that of the other 
Caucasian races, in the same latitinles. That, while the higher classes, who Avere screened 
from the action of the sun, were fair, in a comparative sense, the middle and lower classes, 
like the modern llcrbers, Arabs, and Moors, presented various shades of complexion, even 
to a dark and swarthy tint, which the Creeks reganled as black, in coinpaiisoii with their 
own.” 

So much contradiction is patent in the opinions of tbc early Givtk 
writers, with regard to tlie complexion and physical cjliaracters of tin* 
Egyptians, and the dubiousness lias been increased to such an int'X- 
tricable extent l)y the opposing scholasticisms of modern bislorians, 
yoked with tbc first impressions ” of unscientific tourists, that tbc only 
inference we can attain is, that the Egyjdians of the New Empire — 
that is, from the XVUtli dynasty downwards — were a mixed popiila-' 
tion ; presenting considerable varieties of color and conformation. 
Morton took the whole question out of the haiid^ of the Greeks and 
their subsequent copyists, when he appealed directly to the iconography 
of the sculptures, and to the mummied remains of the old population 
found in the catacombs. Before pursuing, tlierefore, the monumcnlal 
history of the Egyptian type into the earliest times, let us endeavor 
to see what were its physical characters subsequently to the Itestora- 
tion in the seventeenth centniy n. c.; and afterwards we can better com- 
pare them with the pictorial and embalmed vestiges of earlier date. 

Although it wdll be shown that Dr. Morton, since the publication 
of his Crania JEgyptiaca, had made important modifications in some 
of his opinions, there arc others which have withstood triumphantly 
the test of time. When he published in 1844, his object was to de- 
s(*ribe and figure the people of Egypt us they appear on the nionn- 
mc.nts and exist in the sepulchres. Wliatever the physical type of the 
an tenor population may have been, previously to the date of hits 
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materials, had nothing to do with the task proposed, fie was dealing 
exclusively with known facts, and we cannot hut admire the sagacity 
with which, for the first time in Egyptian ethnology, Morton brought 
order out of a chaos — universally seen among authors prior to 1844 
Considering that he had before him but a few monuments of the 
Xlltli dynasty (in his day called the XVIIth of Manetho\ and no- 
lliiiig of earlier date, his analysis of these, and of the XVIIlth and 
succeeding dynasties, must remain an imperishable attestation to 
bis genius. 

Ill order to institute comparisons between the population of these 
later dynasties with that upon the sculptures of the Old Empire, since 
(liseovered, extracts at length from the Crania JEgyptiaca will place 
before the reader tlie ideas of our great craniologist, together with 
abundant exemplifications of the type of man prevalent in Egypt 
(luring the Xew Empire. 

“ The monuments from Meroe to Memphis, present a pervading type of physiognomy, 
which is everywhere distinguished at a glance from the varied forms which not uii frequently 
attend it, and which possess so much nationality, both in outline and expression, as to give 
it the highest importance in Nilotic ethnography. We may repeat that it consists in an 
upward elongation of the head, with a receding forehead, delicate features, hut rather sharp 
and prominent face, in which a long and straight or gently aquiline nose forms a principal 
feature. The eye is sometimes ol)li(iue, the chin short and retracted, the lips rather tumid, 
and the hair, whenever it is represented, long and flowing. 

“Tliis style of features pertains to every class, kings, priests and people, and can be 
readily traced through every j)oriod of monumental docor.ntion, from the early Pharaohs 
down to the Greek and llomaii dynasties. Among the most ancient, and at the same time 
most characteristic examples, are the lieads of Amuiioph the Second and his mother, as 
represented in a tomb at Thebes, which dates, in Kosellini’s chronology, 1727 years 
before our era. In these etligies all the features are strictly Egyptian, and how strikingly 
do they correspond with those of many of the embalmed heads from the Theban catacombs / 


Fiq. 121. Fig. 122. 
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A similar physiognomy preponderates among the royal Egyptian personages Oi every 
epoch, as will be manifest to any one who will turn over the pages of Champollion arii 
Rosellini. The head of llonis [sec oiir Fig. Sb] is an admirable illustration, while in the 
portraits of Raineses IV., [III., of Lepsius] and Raineses IX., the same lines are apparent 
though much loss strongly marked. How admirably also are they seen in the subjoirKMi 
juvenile head, (Fig. 123) which is that of a royal prince, copied from the very nneiont 
paintings in the tomb of Pehrai, at Eletheias.2w So also in the face of Rameses VII. (Fig. 
124), who lived perhaps one thousand years later in time. 


Fig. 123. 



Fig. 124. 



<‘T observe that the priests almost invariably present this physiognomy, and, in accord- 
ance with the usage of their caste, have the head closely shaven. When coloroil they are 
red, like the other Egyptians. The sulijoined drawing (Fig. 125), which is somewhat liarsii 
in outline, is from the portico of one of the pyramids of Meroc, and is probably one* of 
the oldest liuinnn efhgies in Nubia. They abound in all the temple.s of that country, and 
especially at Scinneh, DakUeh, 8010!) (lebel-Bcrkel, and Messoura.^t^ 

“ From the numberless examples of similar conformation, I select another of a priest from 
the bas-relief at Thebes, which is remarkable for delicacy of outline and pleasing seianiity 

of expression. 2^7 (Pig. 12(>). 

“ 80 invariably arc these characters allotted to the sacerdotal caste, that we readily detect 
them in tlie two priests who, by some unexplained contingency, become kings in the XXth 
dynasty. Their names read Amcnsi-Hrai-Pchov and Phisham on the monuments; and the 
accompanying outline is a fac-simile of Uosellini’s portr.ait of the latter personage, 
lived about 1100 years before the (Christian era.^f^s In this head the Egyptian and Pclusgic 
characters appear to be blended, but the former pre])onderate. (Fig. 127). 

“The last, outline (Fig. 128) represents a modification of the same type, that of the 
Harper in Ilruce’s tomb at Thebes. The beautiful form of the head and the intellectual 
character of the bice, may be compared with similar efforts of Grecian art. It dates with 
Raineses IV.'^^ 


Fig. 126. 



Fig. 126. 
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Fio. 127. 



Pio. 128. 



“ As I believe this to be a most important etimograpic indication, and one which points 
0 the vast body of the Plgyptian people, I subjoin four additional heads of priests (Figs. 
2U, 130, 131, 132,) from a toinV) at Thebes of the XVlllth dynasty. We are forcibly im- 
ncssed with the delicate features and oblique eye of the left-hand personage, and with the 
uder but characteristic outline of the otlier figures, in which the prominent face, though 
troiigly drawn, is essentially Egyptian.‘<^"f> 

Fiq. 129. Fig. 130. Fia. 131. Fia. 132. 




“The annexed outlines (Fig. 133), which present 
fnore pleasing examples of the same ethnographic cha- 
racter, arc copied from the tomb of Titi, at Thebes, and 
late with the remote era of Thotiues IV, They repre- 
sent five folders in the act of drawing their net over a, 
fiock of birds. The long, flowing hair is in keeping with 
the facial traits, which latter are also well characterized . 
in the subjoined drawings (Figs. 131, 135, 130, 137), 
derived from monuments of different epochs and lo- 
calities. 


Fio. 133. 



# 


Fio. 134. 


Fig. 135. 


Fig. 130. 


Fio. 137. 
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** Fig. 134 is the head of a weat'er^ from the paintings in the very ancient tomb of Roti 
and Menoph at Beni-IIassan, wherein the same cast of countenance is reiterated without 
number. ' - 

“Fig. 186, a wine-presser^ is also from Beni-Hassan, and dates with Osortasen, more than 
2000 years before the Christian era.''-^ 

“ Fig. 136 is a cook^ who, in the tomb of Rameses IV, at Thebes, is represented with 
many others in the active duties of his vocation.'-i 

“ Fig. 137. I have selected this head as an exaggerated or caricatured illustration of 
the same type of physiognomy. It is one of the goat-herds nainted in the tomb of Roti, at 

Beni-Hassan.275 

“The most recent of these last four venerable inoniiments of art dates at least 1450 
years before our era : the oldest beloiig.s to unchroniclcd times ; and the same physical 
characters arc common on the Nubian and Egyptian monuments down to the Ptolemaic and 
Homan epochs. 

“ The peculiar head-dress of the Egyptians often greatly modifies, and in some degree con- 
ceals, their characteristic features ; and may, at first sight, lead to the impression that the 
priests possessed a physiognomy of a distinct or peculiar kind. Such, however, was not 
the case, as a little observation will prove. Take, for example, the four following draw- 

Fuj. 138. Fig. 139. 




ings, from a Theban tomb, in which two mourners (Fig. 138) have head-dre.sses, and two 
priests (Fig. 139) are without them. Are not the national characteristics unequivocally 
manifest in them all ? ” 

Such, textually, arc Morton’s words, with the sole exception that, 
while pn'serving his roferenees, wo have substituted our owu nnvierah: 
but, for the express object of renioving, once for all, torrent impressioiiH 
of Egyptian affinity with Negro races, we intercalate a relevant series 
of illustrations, and group into one page various lieads from the Cm 
nia ^gyptiaca — five of whitdi (Figs. 140 — 144) appertain to females 
of different classes, and two (Figs. 145 and 14G) to males; indicating 
underneath each the vocations in which they are severally represented 
on the monuments. Apart from their facial angles and high-casto 
configuration, it is their long hair to which the attention of Negro- 
philism is more particularly invited. 
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“ It IS thus that we trace this peculiar style of countenance, in its several modifications, 
through epochs and in localities the most remote from each other, and in every class of the 
Egyptian people. How different from the Pelasgic type, yet how obviously Caucasian I 
How varied in outline, yet how readily identified ! And, if we compare these features with 
those of the Egyptian series of embalmed hea<ls, are we not forcibly impressed with a 
striking analogy not only in osteological conformation, but also in the very expression of 
the face?*, . . one, I conceive, will question the analogy I have pointed out. This type 
is certainly national^ and presents to our view the genuine Egyptian physiognomy ^ which, in 
the ethnographic scale, is intermediate between the Pelasgic and Semitic forms. We may 
add, that this conformation is the same which Prof. Blumtfnbach refers to the Hindoo 
variety, in his triple classification of the Egyptian people.-^’^ And tliis leads us briefly to 
inquire, who were the Egyptians?” 

That this genuine Egyptian physiognomy"' was tho preponderant 
type, seen throughout the wliole monumental period known to Mor- 
ton, cannot be questioned; hut we do not tliink it is so universal in 
the royal families as in the otlicr classes. There is such a want of 
portraits and other information of the dynasties between the XTTtli 
and XVIItli, that wo know little or nothing of the predominant type 
of those int(‘rmediate times. But it is highly probable, owing to 
Ilyksos traditions, that the royal families of that period, called the 
“Middle Empire,” were in great part Asiatics ; and we are certain 
that, aft(;r flic Kestoratiou, marriages with foreigners were not uncom- 
mon. Alliances of this kind occurred in the XXth and preceding 
dynasties; and it is but reasonable to conclude that such had been 
tlie custom of .the eountiy in earlier times ; inasmuch as the Bible 
has helped us to prove the same habits respecting Jewish amalgama- 
tions with denizens of the Nile. 

Ill order that the reader may he enabled to judge for himself of the 
characteristics of the royal families, we have already exhibited some 
of their portraits, hack to the XVIItli dynasty. It is evident to us, 
that these })()rtraits do not fully corres])on(l to Dr. Alorton’s Egyptian 
Type, hut that, on the contrary, they are eminently Asiatic, and not 
Afi'ican. However, it cannot he denied that the pervading ty})e, 
throughout Egypt proper, was the one described by him ; though wo ari^ 
not prepared to admit this as the then-common type in {lie Nubias, 
or so high up as Meroe. The monuments of Meroe, on which his 
opinions were based, have since been discovered to be mere bastar<l 
and modern copies of those of Egy|)t. This country, until the eighth 
century B. c., formed part of the Egyptian Empire ; and its later 
editices w^cre built by consecutively ruling rac(\s — Egypto-Mcroito, 
then Nubian, and lastly Negro-Nubian. But we have abundant 
reason for opining that the populations of the Nubias, in ancient 
times, were what (Arab elements deducted) they arc now: viz., typ<'S 
intermediate between Negroes and Egyptians ; viewing the latter such 
as we behold them at the XVIIIth dynasty, or about 1500 b. c. 
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“We read tlio Crania JEgyptiaca^ with intense interest, so soon as it 
was published; and, down to the time when Lepsius’s plates of the 
iVtli, Vth, and Vlth dynasties appeared, we had not ceased to regard 
Morton’s Egyptian type as the true representative of that of the Old 
Knipire; but the first hour’s glance over those inagnificent delinea- 
tions of the primeval inhabitants produced an entire revolution in the 
authors’ opinions, and enforced the conviction that the Egyptians 
of the earliest times Hid not (;orres[)ond with our lionorcd friend’s 
description, but with a typ(i which, although not Negro, nor akin to 
any Negroes, was strictly A frican — a type, in fact, that supplied the 
long-sough t-for link l[)otween African and Asiatic ra(?('s. 

There are no ])ortraits, yet dis^covered, older than the IVth dynasty, 
or the thirty-fifth cemtury n. c. ; ami although what may bo called a 
Negroid type preponderates at that ]KU’iod, yet the race, even there, is 
already a mixed one ; and Ave distinguish many lieads which are 
cU^arly Asiatic — possessing, as we have shown {ante, Eigs. Jj4, 85), 
^^eniitish features. The history of Egypt from the Xllth to the 
XVIfth dynasty is so mutilated, that, for this interregnum, there is 
but little material for deJinite opinions. L(‘[)sius, u])on IManethonian 
tradition, states, that during this time tlie billk of native Egy})tians 
were driven up the Nile b}^ Asiatic race.s, and retired into Nubia; 
and that when the IJyksos Averc oxpell(‘d, their Pharaonic compierors 
eanie doAvn the river. It is not probable that every individual of the 
llyksos race, hoAvever, could Inwe been driven out; and when aa^g 
coni})are the monumental ]K)rtraits of the I Vth, Vth, and V"Ith dynas- 
ties with tliose of the XV'Iltli and XA^lIlth, avc cannot. doubt that an 
iuunense anicunt of Asiatic blood remained in the coiuitry, notwith- 
standing these expulsions. Le])sius considers that those Asiatic Shep- 
herds impressed their type and languagci u])on the native race*, although 
the Egyptian people and tlufir tongue still rtunained essentially Afri 
can. It should be obsciwed that, if llyksos invasions be acc(*pted as 
historical, so must the many centuries of the intruders’ sojourn ; and 
during Manetiio’s five hundred and ele\uui years, or sixteem genera- 
tions, these Avariiors must have found abundant leisure to stamp then 
paternity upon the offspring of Egyptian Avomen, Avhose sentiments 
of chastity have never been other than somewhat lax. 

But the Negroid type of the earlier dynasties seems never to have 
become extinguished, notwithstanding the immense infTux of Asiatics 
into Egypt; which has been going on, literally for thousands of years, 
to the present hour. It may \h) received, in science, as a settled fact, 
that where two races are thrown together and blended, the tyjAC of 
the major number must prevail over that of the lesser; and, in time, 
the latter Avill become effaced. This laAV, too, acts with greater for<;e 
29 
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where a foreign is attempted to be engrafted upon a native typo 
aboriginally suited to the local climate. The Fellahs of Upper and 
Middle Egypt, at the present day, continue to be an unmistakeable 
race, and are regarded by most travelled authorities as the best living 
representatives of the ancient population of Egypt. [Mr. Gliddon, resi- 
dent in Egypt for more than twenty years, may certainly be accepted 
as competent authority res])ecting the p’^iysical characteristics of the 
present inliabitants, whose idioms and customs in all their ramifica- 
tions liave been familiar to him from boyhood. lie assures us, tliat 
the ])redoininant type of the modern Fellah, i. e., peasant (deducting 
Arab blood), is just as idcnti(*al with the majority of portraits on the 
earliest monuments, as Morton concluded by comparing the crania of 
ancient mummies Avith Fellah-skulls from the present cemeteries 
To render tlie lather point obvious, we su)>join, from tlie Crania 
^jgypHaca^ an authentic series of both. The practised eye of the 
anatomist wilt at once recognize the similitudes between the ancient 
and the modern lieads, and detect in these last the osteologieal 
divergences produced by Arab intiltrations : — 


Fig. 147 . 



Fig. 148 . 



Ai>'0|KVT Ceania, from Thebes; by Morton termed “ Negroid Heads,*’ ■whereas to us they 
fv yield rather the Old Egyptian type. 
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Pia. 149. • 



Modern Skulls — ** the Fellahs,” of Lower Egypt 

Fia. 150. 



Modern Skulls — “ the Arabs; ” Bedawces of the Isthmus of Suez. 


Fia. 151. 



Modern Skulls — “ the Copts from their Christian cemeteries. 


With these positive data before him, the reader will be the better 
able to follow our general argument. — J. 0. T^.] 

But we have not yet done with the EfUfptian Type as understood 
l>y Morton ; which, although without (juestioii popularly prevalent 
antler the New Empire, was not, we think, tlic predominant type of 
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the royal families. This last, to our eyes, as portraj^cd in Rosellini’g 
Iconoyraphy^ is clc^arly Asiatic : and not only Asiatic, but Semitic; and 
not merely Semitic, but strongly Abrahamic, or, to repeat onr adopted 
term, CJialdaic. From the Xllth to the XVIIth dynasty (a period of 
some 511 years, according to Manetbo, in Jos^dius), Egypt must 
have been subjected to extraordinary disturinng causes, wdiich, how- 
ever terrible to her denizens, to ns, at the present day, are shroiah'd 
by darkiusss, and as if circmm scribed within a moment of time. 
Amide evidence is now exhuim'd of the minuteness and fidelity 
'with w])i(di the Plgyptians, before and afh^r the Ilyksos-period. 
recorded events and delineated the })hysical cliaracters of their own 
people, as wmll as of the foreigners with wliom they held intercourse: 
but (luring this liiatus our monunumts are comparatively few, and 
sculptur(?d portraits, to guide the ethnographer, are waTiting. Tin 
XVIIth dynasty (about 1701 r>. c., according to Lepsius) opens tc 
view with a completeness and splendor truly astounding ; and from 
this point downward, for more than 1000 years, (we cannot too often 
insist upon with gcmeral ri^aders,) there are ample materials for study- 
ing the natural history as well of Asiatic as of African humanity. 
In the magnificent jdates of Eoscdlini, faithful representations of 
th('sc painted sculptures are 2 )reserv(.‘d ; and iji order that the roiulei 
might judge of the quantity of materials and the corroctiu'ss of oiii 
deduetious, we sele(d(‘d (ante^ 2 )p. 145 — 150) a cofuous series of the 
Koval Portraits of the XVIIth and XV^TIth dynasties. We have 
also illustratcKl how the saim^ ])hysi('al characteristics prevail, in pro- 
fusion, down to the XXV" th dynasty, wlien tlie so-(;allod .Kthioyinn 
sovereigns come in for a brief season, to change a dynastic family, 
but not the national type.'^'® 

In the absencH) of ])arallel history (the “^liddle Empire,'' or IfnJim- 
period, separating us from the Xllth dynasty), nothing rcunaiiiH 
b(wond gcmealogical tablets and papyi’i to guide us, as to the anc(‘stral 
origin of Pharaonic famili(»s of the Xew Enqurc), exccq^t their ])liy* 
sical ty 2 >e, de 2 )ieted or carved upon coeval monuments. Theni is 
family-contour about thmn all, which at on(‘e indi(*atcs to the ohservci 
that they were of high “Caucasian’' castci, with but little African of 
any grade, excc])t Avhat was derived from Old Egy 2 )tian lineage. 

Having enlarged snfiicitmtly ntyoii the Egyqdian race, as portrayotl 
upon the sculptures of the Xew Empire', coetaneously yvith the times of 
Ahraliam, ]\roses, Holomon, and Josiah ; {or, from about sixteen cen- 
turies before our era (huvii to the apogee of Assyria's glory) ; none can 
now doubt that Pharaonic Egypt, at least among royalty, nobility, 
and gentry, exhibited in tliose generations a vciy mixed typ(^, Avhcivin 
Asiatic elements predominated over the Xilotic. Let us next take a 
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rotrogrosslve leap, over the //yA-sos-perlod, from the XVTTth to the 
XTIth dynasty, and inquire, What was the type of Uyyptiaris under the 
Old — that is, hacfkwards, from about the twentieth century 

Ixdore Christ? Bjjt l^efore doini^* so, fairness Tenders it incumhent 
on the part of one of the authors [G.li. G.], whose province it is to 
superintend “ Types of Mankind” as it ])asses through tlie press, to 
<rive place to some general observations of liis absent colleague. The 
former, immediately in contact with their lamented friend, Dr. Moa- 
ton, at Philadelphia, until within a few weeks of his demise in ISf)!, 
naturally became more conversant with the great ethnographer’s 
matured views ; whereas Dr. Nott’s resideiu^e at M(d)ile resti’icted his 
studies within his own resources : so that what of merit and origi- 
nality may attach to the following anah sis of the Old Eyypttan tyi>c, 
b(‘longs to his individual ratiocinations. 

[On* the publication of Dr. Morton’s Crania JEfjypfiaca,, we studied 
it carefully, and compared it, step by step, with the works of Cham- 
]M)llion and Posellini. Xo other conclusion than tlu^ one adopted by 
Liiu, viz., that the physical traits wliich he had assunu'd as chanicter- 
istic of the Egyptians were really and truly typical of the Hrst settlers 
of Kgypt, resulted from our researedu's ; but, after s(‘veral y(‘ars, tlie 
De.uknmler of L(q)sius, (the first lirraisons of whicl) ivaehed us about 
two years ago,) essentially modilied our fornu*r conclusions. Exami- 
mition of these plates, and a more thorough inv(‘stigation of the sub- 
ject, have satisfied us, that the Egyptian type as known in 1S44 to 
^lorton, existed no longer in its pristine purity, but, aftm* the Xllth 
dynasty, was absoluj^ely an amalgam of foreign ((diietly Asiatic) stocks, 
cngi'aft(‘d on an ant(U'edent and aboriginal A/r/cr/w type; that the 
Iatt(‘r, although not XT*gro, wasXilotic; and* that it constituted the- 
true connecting betw(‘(‘n African and Asiatic raci‘s. When Mr. 

Gliddon and the writ<‘r again m(‘t, at IMohile, ahov(‘ (‘ighteen months 
ago, after five years’ separation, we mentioned this conclusion to liim; 
and he placed in qur hands various letters, received by him betweim 
the years 1846 and ISol, from Morton; through which it became evi- 
d(‘nt that the Doctor himsdf luul idso so far clianged Ins o])ini(ms as 
tp feel assured that the y)rimordial Egyptians w(‘re not an A^iatic, but 
au a])original population, indigenous to the Xile-hind, although he 
‘"^ays nothing of tlieir primitive typ(‘: the ultimatum which 

our personal researches had tlum attaimal. AYe afterwards wrote to. 
Ghevalier Lepsius, informing him of the impression his Old. Kyyptlan 
portraits had left oti our mind, and wen^ much gratified to learn, from 
Idis reply, that our new convictions accorded with his ou ii. A very 
obliging letter also, from Mr: Birch, enables us to add liis valid 
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authority to argtimcnts hereinafter presented, without, in either cas{‘, 
infringing upon the sanctity of }>rivate correspondence. — J. C. N.] 

Although Dr. Morton had insisted strongly upon his conventional 
Egyptian typcy nevertheless, a critical perusal (^f Jiis work will show 
that, even in 1844, he felt by no means certain as to its Asiatic origin 
— glimmerings of the light that was ere long to break through 

Egyptian darkness’' already dawning upon the mind of our acute 
anthropologist. In the Oraniay he says : — 

“ Wc have already alluded to the opinion of Prof. Ritter and others, that the old 
and modern BiKlnireens were <lerived from the Uerher or Libyan stock of nations. 1 arn 
ready to go farther, and adopt the sentiment of the learned Dr. Murray, that the Egyptians 
and monumental Ethiopians were of the same lineage, and probably descended from u 
Libyan tribe. 

“ This view of the case [he continues] at once rcconcilevS. the wStatement of Charnpollion, 
Roselliiii, Hccreii, and Uuppcll, that they could detect ihe Xubitm })hysiognomy cveryAvhere 
on the monuments; but, at the same time, it supersedes the necessity of their infereoee 
that Nubia was the cradle of civilization, ami that the arts, descending the river, were per- 
fected in Egypt.” 

In further support of the common origin of the Egyptians, Borlxuv, 
and other tribes of Northern Africa, Morton refers to evidences Inr- 
nislied hy Eitter, ITcoren, Slialcr,’ Hodgson, &c. — showing liow “tlio 
Libyan or Berber sjkh'cIi Avas once the language of all Northern 
AFriea,” and infinitely more ancient than tlic Coptic — probably as 
old as the monumental language of Egypt’s pyramidal period. 

[Eor the sake of ])erspicnity, and to convey to the reader some Idea 
of the chronological order of* lingnislio dtw’olopments in Egypt, it may 
he well to mention, that the name- Coptic (^. e. Cliristiaii Jacobite) r(*])r(>- 
sents the A^ei'naenlar Egyptian from the seventh century after Lhrist 
hack to about the Cljristian era ; i\vdi Bern otic y or Enchorial, refers to 
the colloquial idiom thcnco used backwards to the seventh century 
B. c. ; that llieraticy or Sacerdotal, means only the cursive character 
ill which the “ lingua mneta' of the old hieroglyphics Avas writtot, in 
every ago, back to at least the Vlth dynasty, or 2800 years b. c. ; and 
finally, that the hieroglyph ieSy ‘‘ sacred sculptured characters,” rc])re- 
sent that antique tonguci which Avas the speecli of Egypt when, long 
prior to the pyramids of the IVth dyiiasty (that is, centuries anterior 
to 3500 ^H^ars b. c.) phonetic hi(U‘oglyphs succeeded an earlier picture- 
writing, With the reservation that where our Anglo-Saxon tougiie 
counts centuries, tljo language of Egypt reckons up its thousands ol 
years, if we were to call the Jlinglish of Thackeray, Biihver, and Irving? 

Coptic” — that of the forty-seven translators of King James’s Ver- 
sion, ‘M)emotic” — that of Chaucer, “Hieratic,” and that of the old 
Doom’s- day Book, “Hieroglyphic,” we should perceive, in modern 
Rnglish, some of the linguistic gradations and some phases in the avi'i^* 
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iiigwS of Egypt during 4000 monu mental years, down to tlie introduc- 
tion of Christianity into the Valley of tlie Consequently, all 

pbilologers who, when eompai’ing Coptic with Atalantic Berber dia- 
lt‘cts, imagined they were dealing with ancient Egy[)tian lexicography, 
liave committed, 'ipso facto, a womh’ons anachronism ; and science 
must set their futile labors respectfully aside — Laiuiam’s inclusive. 
G. R. G.] 

We must remark, in passing, that Dr. Morton’s mind had not yet 
freed itself from the old, arbitrary, divisions of ra(;os, and that he here 
attempted to fonje into one common stoc^k many African racers which 
in themselves merely ('oustitute a group of proximate, but quite dis- 
tinct, types. But, it is interesting to observe the chatige gradually 
working in a brain so eminently relh'ctive, as new arelnvologii-al facts 
offered themselves to its well-dis(‘iplincd scrutiny; nor can we ade- 
quately express our admiration at the sim])le-hearied honesty with 
which ^^rorton sacrificed man^Giard-earned opinions^ in the ratio that 
the field of Egyptian science} widened l)efe)re his conteiiuplation. M’^e 
derive extr(}me pleasure in othu’ing some instances. 

On the 2Gth of .February, 1840, but two years after his Crania 
xFjfjyptiaca had aiq>eared, in a letter to Cliddon at Paris, he thus 
litters thoughts which it seems had been half-formed for years pre- 
viously, though jiroofs were yet wanting to mould them into definitive 
shape : — 

“ l am more than ever confirmed in my ohl sentiment, that Northern Africa was peopled 
by an indigenous and aboriginal people, wlio were di.spo.sscsseii by Asiatic tribes. These 
aborigines rowW not have been Xegroo.^ because the latter were never adai)tcd to the climate, 
and are nowlierc now, nor ever have ])e(‘n, inhabitants of tliese latitudes. Were tliey Bera- 
bra ? — or some better race, 'more nearhf all ini to the Arabian race ” 

Tills gleam of light received c^[)ression long previously 1o the pub 
lication of any of the pictorial results of JiCpsius’s Ex]>edition. To 
our view, Morton liere struck the true key to the type of the Egyptian 
])opulatioii of the Xevv Empire. They Avere then already a mixi'd 
race, derived from Asiatic superpositions upon the aboriginal jicojtle 
of the lower Nile. From the dawm of monumental liistory, Avhieh 
antedates all cliroiiicles, sacred or ])rofhne, we scii the wdiole basin of 
the Nile, together with that jiart of Afric^a lying north of the Sahara, 
inhabited by races unlike Asiatics, and equally unlike Negroes: but 
tbrmi.ng in anthropology a connecting link, and, gi'ograpbically, 
another gradation. To say notliing of J^gyptians proper, sneh Aviu’e 
and are the Nubians, the ’Ahyssinians, the (hdlas, the Barahra, no 
less than the whole native population of the Barlairy States ; wdiieli 
last, in those ancient days, w^ore absolutely cut off, through Avaid of 
camels, from communication wdth Nigritia athwart the Sahai’an wastes 
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About the time tlic proeecling letter was penned, Dr. Morton was 
in correspondence with a very distinguished savan in Paris — oiir 
mutual friend, M. le Dr. Boudin, latterl}^ ^ledeein en chef de rarniec 
des Alpcs — wlio pro[)OS(‘d to translate and republish the Crania 
JEgyjttiaea, The wc)rk was to be rewritten ; and we have before us 
its MS. emendations for a second edition. Writing to Gliddon, then 
in London, in ^lay, LSdd, Morton holdi^ tlic following language : — 

“ Tn thi« work I iioiiiitain, witlioiit reservation, the following among other opinions — tliat 
the luiTiian race has not sprung from one pair, but from a plurality of centres; that these 
were created ah initio in those parts of the world best adapted to their physical nature; 
that the epoch of creation was that undefined period of time spoken of in the first chapter 
of Getjesis, wherein it is related tliat Gr)d formed man, ‘male and female created he i/uon ;* 
that the deluge was a mere local phemunenon ; that it affected but a small part of the then- 
existing inhabitants of the earth ; that these views are consistent with the facts of the case, 
as well us with analogical evidence.” 

Ill iiiiothor letter to Gliddon, at New York, December 14, 1849, we 
read : — 

“ By the hands of the person to w'honi you confided them, T last night received Lepsius’s 
“ Chronologie,” and the tin case of fac-simile drawings.-^^*^ Tlicso, when stuflied in connec- 
tion with the Egyptian heads [.s^- ////.'{ "j, and especially with the small series sent me [fiom 
Memphis] by your br<*tlier William [seventeen in number, and very uncient,], compel me 
to recant so much of my i)ublisbe<l opinions as respects the ori(/in of the Egyptians. They 
vei'pr came, from Asia, l)iit are the indigenous or aboriginal inliabitants of the valley of the 
Nile. T liave taken this position in my letter to Mr. J. K. Bartlett {New York kJthnoloyival 
Noe, Journal , T.) ; every day has verified it, and j’onr draAvings settle it forever in n»y 
. mind. It has cost me a mental struggle to acknowledge this conviction, but I can withhold 
it no longer.” [See confirmations in tlie MSS. of Dr. Morton; infra., Chap. XI.]. 

Again, to the same, Januarv 30, 1850: — 

“Yon allude to my altered views in Ethnology ; bt>t it all consists in regarding the 
Egyptian race as tlie imligenous people of the valley of the Nile. Not Asiatics in any 
'seiiho of the word, ])ut aiituctlioiics of tlie country, and the authors of their own civilization. 
This vicAV, wliich you will recollect is that of CRamiiollloii, Heeren, and others [e.xceptiiig 
only that they do not apply the word indif/cnoas to the Egyptians], in nowise conflicts with 
their (^•lueasian position; for the Caucasian (/roup had many primordial centres, of whioii 
the Egyptians represent one.” 

Iloro, tluMi, WO behold tlio matured and deliberately-expressed 
opinion of Dr. Moi^toii, that the eariii‘st monumental ty])e of Egyp- 
tians was not Asiatic*, Imt tliat of an ahorigindl African race, 

A few montlis ago tlic writer (J. G. N.) addressed the Chevalier 
Lopsins, stating the impressions rc^lative to what we shall call a 
Negroid type, left on our mind by an examination of his plates of the 
IVth dynasty. We received from him a most obliging and compre- 
hensive lett(u*; an extract below indicates* its nature. 

Wo ought to jiremise that the Chevalier, like Baron von TTnmboldt,^^ 
is a sustainer of the unity of races, for linguistical and other reasons 
lo be detailed by his own pen some day. We wish here simply to 
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present the resnlts of some of his Unguistique'' researches — a de- 
pai’tTnent of science in which he is so jnstly renowned. Jlis ropl}^ to 
oiir interrogatory begins — “ Je laisse de cote le point do vne tlieolo- 
t»:i(pie qui n’a rien k faire avec la s(*ien('e.” Oiir clerical adversaries 
iu‘ed no't lean, therefore, upon savans wliose sole object is scientific 
truth; nor, for ourselves, can we refrain from admiring the philoso- 
pliie tone with which such intellige\^ccs as Agassiz, ‘Lepsius, and 
Jlorton, have pursued it. 

“ Vous parlez d’nnc gradation dos ppiiplos dii continent d’Afriqne depuis Ic Capjnsfjn’a 
dans le nord. 11 y’a nn fait bien cni ienx, quo ley langnes des Hottentots et des Hnslirnans 
sont csscntiellemcnt dillercntes des langnes tic tout Ic reste dn continent jusqu’a lYitpiatenr. 
Kt ce ({tii e.st, peut-ctro, encore plus enrienx, lenr languc porte ({uelques traits cliaraet<*ris- 

titpies, qui ne sc rctrouvent que tlans les langiies dii nonl-est d(3 rAfritiue Tout le 

continent Afrioain avait, scion inon idoe, dans un certain temps, nnc population parente, et 
Ics langues par conscbpieiit analogues aussi. Plus tard les peoples Asiatiques immigraient 
dll nord-est. Lc melange dos races prodiiisait ce large bandeau de peuples et de laiignes 
(jisperstis et apparernment iiuadH'^rens qui se tronveut mainteiiant entre la ligne et le liV'’® 
degr6 lal. nord. (]es langues out perdu leur caraeterc Afrieain sans acqnerir le caractero 
Aslatique ; maif! le fami dc.s lanr/ue/s et da ftantf eat Africaift 

“.le comprends ce que vous appelez un type negroVde dans les figures Kgyptiennes, ct je 
n’ai rien contre cette observation ; mais eela n’empeehc pas que leur earaetere principal 
nc suit Asiatiqiie. Pendant le teuqis des Ilyksos, la race aiieieiinc se cliangeait cousidc- 
rableinent.” 

W^G rcqicat that Prof. Lopsius dctPiros, iu the same hdlcr, Ills oon- 
lirined hclicf in the unity of r{i<‘cs ; but the occurridices he spi'aks of 
must antedate tlui era by him defnu'd for the foundation of the Egyp- 
tian Kiupire, 380o years b. c., as Frcnclimon express it, by“(li‘S 
millions et des milliards (r«innccs.” 

Not less do we esteem, on tlu'se ari'baie subjects, tlie bigli authority 
of Mr. Birch, of the Eritish iMusciini; who, in a private letter (to J. 
C. N.), dated October, 1852, writes : — 

“ Vou are, I agree, quite right as to the iutennedinfe relation of Kgypt to the Asiatic and 
Nigritian races. Benfey aod otliers have already, I think, pointiMl out that the so-called 
SiMiiitic languages are pni'^ipally s|)oken in Africa, and the hieroglyphs arc of Semitic con- 
Dcction-i-rcsenibling fhc Semitic languages in the construction and ropia verhorum ; at the 
Paine time they differ in many essential points, and have a fair claim to he considered a 
separate species of language. The astounding tact is, that Egyptian civilization was the 
oldest — and that the Assyrian and other nations have left no remains to compare with them 
in respect of time,” 

It ctiiinot fail to be remarked, that certain of the ]iortraits on tlie 
earliest p^wamidal monumouts already re] )resent a very mixed people; 
and, consequently, it is clear that Egypt, for antoi'ior centuries nnnum- 
bty^ed, must have been, so to say, the battle-ground of Asiatit; impinging 
against African races. Some of the beads we have selcct(‘d as illus- 
trative of the antiquity of a bigb “Caiuaisian” ty])e, might readih 
pass unnoticed af‘the present day in the streets of l.ondon, l^aris, oi 
New York; w^h'le others, again, arc so strictly African, that tljc 
30 
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typical clifFercnce caiuiot l>e inistakon. It is note-worthy, besides, 
that many of these Egy|)to-Caiicasian heads are not only strongly 
Semitic, hut even Abrahamic in type : thus affording support to 
legends running througli the fragiiKuits of Manetho, and his muti- 
lator, Josnriius, as to connections between tlie llyksos and the early 
population of Canaan. The same Chaldaic features beheld in some 
of the royal likenesses of the ^StVIIth, XVlllth and XIXth dynasties, 
are seen upon the sculptures of the IVth, Vth and Ylth. 

Philologi(*al science generally admits that the roots of the modern 
Coptic language are, in the main, (aVKui engraftments deducted) the 
same as those of the “ lingua sancta,'’ or Old Egyptian tongue, spoken 
by the priesthood and edu(*ate(l classes, from Eoinan times, througli 
all dynasties, back to the earliest rharaohs, when the latter was the 
colloquial idiom of every native. As a medium of oral communica- 
tion, the C()j)tic language ceased to be used in the twelfth century, 
and the last person who could speak it is said to have died in a. d. 

but an old Egyptian (O. E. 0.) aveu's that he met with good 
authority for its decease about ninety years ago, with a priest, in the 
Thebaid. 

The it'pd sace7*dotal dialed,^ or antl((ue language, affords 

one of the strongest evidences of the high anti(juity of the early 
population of Egypt, and also of their Xilotic or aboriginal emana- 
tion. Egyi)t has been, literally, for many thousands of yeaivs, the 
football of foreign conquerors; and her primordial language becanie 
intillrated, from age to age, with Arabic, Iku’sian, Greek, Libyan, 
Latin, and words of other tongues, known to us only at a later stage 
of development; but, when these exotic mjecta are abstracted, there; 
nnnains, nev(;rtheless, a stone- recorded vci’nacular, possessing all the 
marks of originality, and in itself totally distinct from the utmost 
circumference of Asiatic languages. The proper names of very few 
Nilotic objects, natural or artificial, in ])rimiti\'e hieroglyphics, are 
really identical with the vocali/ation of 8yro- Arabian languages; and 
their Egyptian structure is characteristically different ; being mono- 
syllabic, in lieu of the posterior triUtcral shape in which Semitic 
tongues have come down to us. “ If all these languages be kindred, 
Bknfky, who has compared them most elaborately, holds, they must 
have s})lit off from a jiarent sto(*k, not oidy at a })eriod too remote for 
all historical or monumental evidence, but even for plausible con- 
jecture.”^^ Hueh, in liricf, are tlic current opinions of Lepsius, Biridi, 
of Bunsen, llincks, De 8aulcy, Lanci, and other eminent authorities 
t)f the day, as rcgai*ds Egypt : supported, moreover, by the philological 
discoveries of Jhiwlinson, irincks, ajid De Longperior, in ciineiforiu 
Assyria; and Ify the studies of Gesenius, Ewald, Munk, and Fresnel, 
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in Shemitish paltnography. It is the dediictioii of Lepsins, that 
Eg3^pt had possessed an African population, and a Nilotic language, 
before the fgundation of the Old Empire; and that various disturbing 
causes superimposed, gradually, an Asiatic type and Semitic dialects 
upon the anterior people of the Lower Nile, without obliterating the 
aboriginal frame* work which, as well in type of man as in speech, 
was exclusively African. 

Affinities, tending to establish a remote contemporaneousness, have 
been traced among various languages of Northern Africa: and 
Hodgson, quoted in the last chapter, long ago put forth the doctrine 
that the Berber speech, as now extant, had preceded the Coptic of 
Christianized Egypt. Ife insisted that many old names of pUux's, 
divinities, &c., along the Nile, were Berber, and neith(;r Coptic nor 
Semitic. Allowance made tor some slight anachronisms, in terms 
rather than in facts, vv(^ think our learned countryman’s arrow has 
not flown wide of the target. 

Tlie high antiquity formerly claimed for civilization in India, and 
many coincidences of doctrine and usages that, imagined by Indolo- 
gists, have entirely vanished from Bgypt since her hierogly})hics have 
l)ecomo readable, had led Briehard, and other scholars h‘ss eminent, 
to connect the Ganges with the Nile: but, so far from any evidence 
of intercommunication, we have notliing to show that the nations on 
these two rivers, in the time of Solomon, much less of Ptoses or 
Abraham, were- even accpiainted with each others’ existence. The 
ancient Egy[)tians never surmised a llindostanic origin for tlieir own 
nation ; they believed themstdves to be, in the strictest sense, autoc- 
thoneSj natives of the soil. Nor do East-Tndlans (since WiLFOiin’s 
misconceptions became exposed) })ossess any tradition of liaving re- 
ceived an Egyptian or sent forth a Hindoo cohmy.'^^^ Moreover, the 
rumored resembhinces between the. languages of India and Egypt — 
Sanscrit and Coptic — compared in their modern phases, are few and 
slight, where not altogether fa(ditious. The whole genius of both, 
and almost their entire stock of words, are entirely difterent. The 
hieroglyphic system of Egypt is (dearly indigenous to the valley of 
the Nile, whilst not even a legendary tale remains to show that sucli 
mode of writing ever ymevaiU'd in India. 

When we reflect that this hieroglyphic writing is found in big; 
perfection on the earliest monuments extant, viz.: those of the EVTli 
dynasty, 3400 years u. c., and, therefore, nmst liave cxist(‘d many cen- 
turies previously; that the flgufc of every animal, plant, or thing, 
delineated in these liieroglyq)hics, is Nilotic to the exclusion of every 
foreign idea; and that Egyptian economy in manners, customs, arts, 
&c., must have been radically diverse from those of all other races, 
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iit the time sn eh writing received its incipient projection; — when, 
too, we reineni])or tlie fact that, the idiysical characters of each type 
of man in India and Egypt were different, and that no physical causes 
hnt amalgamation have ever ti*ansfoi med one race into another, it is 
impossible to resist the conviction that these Gangeatic and Nilotic 
races liave always been, that which, modern fusions deducted, they 
are now, dktinct. • 

Tlie Plgvptians, for instance, had practised circumcision from time 
immemorial, long before Al)raham adopted Ibis mark after his visit to 
Egyid, ill common vvith tlie later Ethiojiic* tribes ; but this Nilotic rite 
was not practisi'd in India, until introduced by Mohammedan conquests. 
8o, again, willi regard to “ casti's,” li(‘rotoforo almost insohaifly ob- 
trnd(‘d, in order to identify Egyptian with Ilindostaiiic customs! It 
will be news to some coryjiluei of the nnity-dotdrine, when they are 
tanglit, in our Part 111., that the “ caste>sy stem” lias never existed 
along the Nile, and that, on the Ganges, it is a very modern invention. 

To the extreme crnnati{i dryness of Egypt are we mainly indc^lited 
for the jireservation of her monumental history. While the remains of 
Greece, Home, and other nations, none of them 8000 years old, crninble 
at first touch, Kgyjit’s granitic obelisks, at the end of 4000 years, have 
not yet lost their polish ; and had all the (nrly monuments of that 
country been spar(‘d by barbarian hands, we should not now, after 
fifty-tlireo centuries, ha\’e to a(‘cus(‘ Time as the cause of disjintations 
over the history of the old Emjiire. 

That JSIhnes of Ihia was the first mortal king of Egypt, is one of 
tlie points in which classical authorities, Herodotus, Manetho, Eratos- 
thenes, and Diodorus, agree with the genealogical lists upon tablets 
and j,)apyri;and we must regard him as the first historical ibnnderof 
an empire, wliic'h, for untold ages jiixiviously, had been approaching 
its consolidation. His reign is jdaced by Jjiqisius at 38h8 years n, c. ; 
and altbongh criticism grants that this date ma\’ be a f(‘W centuries 
b(‘low or aliove the true era, yet there is so much irridragablc evi- 
dencf; of the long duration of the eni})ii'e prior to the fixed epoch of 
the NlJth dynasty, 2800 years ii. r., that any error, if thei'c be such, 
in his chronological computations, cannot be very great, wdiile almost 
immaterial to our present jiurposes. The august name of Hknks is 
gloriously associat(‘d with the building of JMcmphis, the oldest metro- 
polis, with foreign conquests, with jinlilic monuments, with the pro- 
giess of the arts and of internal improvenumts. To admit the pos- 
.>d)ility of siK'h legislative actions, a numerous population and a long 
preparatory civilization must have preceded him : to say nothing oi 
the contemporary nations with which this military Pharaoh lield 
intereimrsC;, that must have been at least as old as the Egyptians 
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tliemselves. To one wlio knows anything of the topography of the 
N^ile-land, it need not be told tliat tlie science of hydraulic engineer- 
ing, in particular, must have existed in high perfection before the 
Lower Valley of the Nile could have been studded to any extent with 
towns on the alluvium: because this stream had to be controlled by 
dykes, cifnals, sluices, and similar works, long before the soil on its 
banks could be uniformly cultivate^; and, what an anthpiity do not 
these facts necessitate ! 

Eut, whatever uncertainty may hang over the first three dynasties 
(of which coetaneous records are now lost), when we come to the IVth — • 

We may [in the languji{];e of the Rev. John Kenrick] congratulate ourselves that we 
have at length reacheii the period of undoubted coteinporaneous monuments in Egyptian 
history. The pyramids, and the sepulchres near them, still remain to assure us that we 
are not walking in a land of sliadows, hut among, a powerful and pofuilous nation, far 
advanced in the arts of life; and, as a people can only progressively attain such a station, 
the light of historic certainty is rctleeted hack from this era upon the ages which precede 
it. . . The glimpse which we thus obtain of Egypt, in the fifth century after Menes, accord- 
ing to the lowest computation, reveals to us some general facts, which lead to important 
inferences. In all its great cliaracteiistics, Egypt was tlic same as we see it 1000 years 
later. A well-organi/ed monarchy and religion elaborated throughout the country. The 
system of hieroglyphic writing the same, in all its leading peculiurities, as it continued to 
the end of the monarchy of the I’liaraohs.” 

Eus-rclicfs beuutifully cut, sopulcbral art'bitecturo, and j^yramidal 
cugiiiceriug-*— rced-/?fnos, inkn (rtid and black), pa])yrus-y>rt^?^?r, and 
cbcniieally-pr(‘[)arcd colors! — tb(‘sc ar(‘ proud cviduiiccs of the Alem- 
pliitic civilization of f fty-thr (‘0 ctnitiiries ago, that every man witli 
eyes to sec can now Ix^liold in noble folios, published by fhan(*e, 
Tuscany, and Prussia; and concerning \fbicli any one, not an igno- 
ramus through cdueation, or a blo(‘kb(*ad by nature, can at'ciuire ade- 
qimte knowledge by merely reading those Kiiglisli, French, German, 
or Italian works, printed within the last fifltHni years, and abundantly 
cited at the end of this volume, which tire at the prt'sent hour very 
atu*.essible to all intelligent leaders, everyndiere but on the bookslielves 
of jirimary seminaries. This reservation made, we appeal, tb rough 
these popular works, to the most auciinit sculptures, in hopes of 
ascertaining — AVhat was the T^pe of the primitive Egyptians? 

Let our departure be tiikeii, in this iiuiuiry, ti’oni one of those 
four effigies extant in the sepnlehral habitation of Seli L, before 
alluded to {vide arite^ p. 85, Fig. 1), wbieb establishes what Egy])tian 
art considered, in the fifteenth century a. a, tlic heaa-ideal of tlie 
Egyptians themselves. Beneath the head (Fig. 152) we place a re 
duetion of one of the same full-length tigures (Fig. 153), which., on 
the original, is colored in deep red. The reader has now before his 
<3yo the standard effigy^ typical of the Egyptian race, siicli as the ‘Giiiii' 
dred-gated” Thebes exhibited in her streets about 3400 years ago. 
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Fio. 152.287 



Fig. 163. 


This head we regard as a most inte- 
resting one, in connection with the Egyp- 
tian tyj»e ; l)ecanse it gives the Egyptian 
idea of their own people, whom the 
accompanying hieroglypliics call the 
ItoT, that is, extellence — 

viewed by the Egyptians as the only 
hninan species, to the exclusion of “out- 
side barbarians” of every nation around 
the “land of purity and justice.” 

ISh)W, although this efKgy was designed, 
at Th(d)es, as typic.al of tlie Egyptian na- 
tion during the XVIllth dynasty, to us 
it seems rather to be the long-settl(;d 
type oi'that racic, handed down from early 
times; for, assuredly, it does not corres- 
pond with the royal portraits of the New 
Ein[)ire, which, we have seen, were 
strongly Semitic in their lineaments, and 
therefore chietiy i\siatic in derivation. 

This lioT, if placed alongside the ico- 
nographies monuments of tjie IV^th, Vth, 
and Vlth dynasties, is closely analogous 
to the predominant type of that day; 
whieJj fact scM’ves to strcingthen our view 
that the Egyptians of the early dynasties 
were rather of an African or Neijroid 
typn — resen d)ling the Bishari^ in some 
respects, in others, the modern Fellah^ or 
peasantry, of Upper Egypt. To show its 
analogy to the primitive stock, we repro- 
duce a b(‘ttt‘r copy of the colored head 
of Prince Mi-naiET (Eig. l^A), “ Ih’iest of 
Bhufu” builder of the great pyramid, 
and probably his son 177, Fig. 

118). ^fore than 1700 years of time sepa- 
rate the two sculptures, and yet how in- 
delible is. the typo ! 

Eig. 155 IS taken from the tem]de of Aboosimbel — Wars in Asia 
of Ramses 11., XVIllth dynasty, during the fourteenth century B. c. 

head is one of a group of full-length 2 :)ortraits of the same type, 
.^d they are Egyptian picked soldiers of the royal body-guard — pro 
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Fia. 165.299 



bal)ly Calisirians: a word which means ‘‘young 
guard,” and also persons wearing the calasiriSf 
“fringed tunic.” 

[The pictorial illustrations designed in 1842 
for (jlliddon’s LccturcvS having rerpiired a cri- 
tical study of every head then known upon 
the monuments, we will here introduce an 
extract from his Etlmographic Notes, Avritte]i 
eleven years ago — when, without theory to 
sustain, he could have no idea tliat his j)tivate 
memoranda would become available to ana- 
tomists in the year 1858. — J. C. N.] 


“ These are Egyptian soUliovs, of the royal bo(ly-guar<l — probably Tlcnnntghians, or Ga- 
la xir tarn ; b«it, as tlie latter iiajue seeais derivable from the Coptic SHELOSlf IRI, young^ 
and since tliese soldiers arc yonnjj; men, it is likely that they represent Galauriann of the 
royal guard — like the young guard of Napoleon, or the Venl^.c-vheri (corrupted by Eiiro- 
poans into Janiaaries), ‘new guard’ of the Ottomans. The Jlcrnwtgljians were the vete- 
rant — the old guard, in whose charge were the fortresses. 

“ Now, as these soldiers were <juartered in, and chiefly drafted from, Lower Egypt, this 
soldier is a good specimen of the ‘thews and sinews’ of Egypt. See his atldetic build, his 
muscular frame, and look of bull-dog determination — the very heau-ideul of a soldier! 
This man is precisely similar to tlie mass of the Felldha of Lower Egypt at this day, espe- 
cially on the Damiata branch, and I could pick thousands in these provinces to match him; 
whereas, above Middle Egypt, as you approach Nubia, this type disappears, to be replaced 
by lank, tall, dark, spare men, until the Fellah merges in the Nubian races, above Esnti. 
1 therefore contend that this soldier is a perfect specimen of the picked men of Lower Egypt, 
n. c. 1500. lie shows the superiority of the poojfle of Lower Egypt in that day; while, as 
he is identical with the picked men of tlie Fellahs of Lower Egypt at the present day, it fol- 
lows that very great changes have not taken place, in 0600 years, between the ancient and 
modern Low’Cr Egyptians; and supports my assertion that, apart from a certain amount of 
Arab-cross (easily explained, and easily detected), it is in Lower Egypt, among the Fellahs, 
you will find the descemlants of the ancient race — more than among the (whose 

females are, and have been, the *Gussar>eyeh of Nations’) ; and infinitely more than among 
the half-Avitted, dissolute, corrupt, and mongrel African race of BaraberasM 


]\[orton’s comparison of ancioiit and modern skulls confirms this 
view; and it will remove some eiToneous notions from the reader of 
Osburn,'”^-’* to mention an indisputable proof of tbe Egyptian origin of 
tliose guards — tliat is, the fact tbat tlu*y are painted red in the tableau 
at Aboosimbel. 

Now, a remark made by us when speaking of tlic last race (ItoT), 
applies equally to this ligure: viz., tbat ultliougli both are represent- 
ations of Egyptians, drawn and colonul by an Egyptian artist, during 
the XVIIlth dynasty, yet this soldier does not display the same typo 
as tlio legitimate line of roval jiortraits, from Amenopu I. downwai’ds. 
There is nothing Asiatic about his physiognomy — on the contrary, 
it perpetuates the African or Negroid type of the first dynasties. 
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Fig. 166. 



Nevertheless, already tlie military 
caste of Ngypt was a mixed one ; ibr 
here are two soldiers (Fig. 15G), from 
anotlier brigade, who, as Morton ob- 
served, present rather the Ilellenio 
style of feature.^^'^ 

So too, allowance made for very 
possible inattentions on the part of 
Pairopean copyists, where the subjec^t 
was not rojjal iconogra})hy, do sonai 
of the following heads of lower 
classes oP people (Figs. 157-161), 
also selected by Morton: — 


Fig. 168 . 



Artigao. 


Leather-drcsBer.294 


Wregtlera. 


Fig. 160. 


Fig. 161. 




Pcasant8.296 


Servant3.296 


The modern FeUdhs, constituting the mass of the common people 
of the country, have not even yet become sufficiently adulterated for 
their ancestral type to be extinguished, inasmuch as the same pre- 
ponderating chara(deristics can he traced, backwards, from the living 
race, through ti\'e millennia of stone-chroniclings, to the earUest times. 
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It is fiiir to conclude that these Felllths really preserve much of the 
aboriginal Egyptian type. Such type hears not the slightest resem- 
blance (except in casual instances, themselves douhtful, when we first 
ncii it in the IVth dynasty, about 3400 b. c.) to any Asiatic race, and 
laUvSt therefore have been inherent in that indigenous race which was 
created to people the Valley of the Nile. 


The authors esteem it a very high piivilcgo that “ Typos of Man- 
kind” should be the first work to remove all doubts n}>on the type 
of the earliest monumental Egyptians. Eurther discussion beeonies 
superseded by the publication of the aimcxed lithographic 1 Males 1., 
ri., III., and LV. Being fac-similes of the most ancient human heads 
now extant in the world, and tran shir-copies of impressions stain])(id, 
])V the hand of Chevalier Lepsins himself, ujxm the original has-reliefs 
preserved in the Boyal Mnscuim of Berlin, tludr intriusie value in eth- 
nography cannot be overrated ; at the same time tluit, like an axe, 
those effigies cleave asumhu’/^/c/a and suppositmis as to what primor- 
dial art at ^rcniphis, above 5000 years ago, considered to ])e the 
“canonical ])roportionH ” ascnhal>le to th« facial and cephalic struc- 
ture of the heads of tlui Egyptian people themselves. 

Brofaciiig our exposition of the guarantees the lithographs possess 
for exactitude and authenticity witli the remark, that these portraits 
belong to the tombs of t»riucely, aristocratic, and sa(‘ordotal person- 
ages, who lived during the IVth, Vth, and V\\\\ Moinphiti'. dynasties, 
we [)roeccd to state how such illustrations (alike preeioiis from tlieir 
enormous aiituputy and for their unupie excellence) have been 
obtained. 

Attendants on Mr. Gliddon’s Arclueological Leetums in theXTnitod 
States have been informed, yearly, from 1842 to 1852,"^' of the 
(liscov'eries of the Prussian Seientitiit Mission to Egyf>t : in every case, 
before the winter of 1849, far in advance of detailed puhlieation, 
whether in Ameri(;a or in Europe. In that year, the first volume of 
hepsins’s quarto Chro7iologie der jEggpter was quickly folloAVC'd by the 
first livraisoyis of the folio Denhnuler aus jEgypten und j^jtMopien — 
the former judiciously constructing the (dironological and historical 
Iramework within which the stupendous facts unfolded h}- the hitt(‘^’ 
are en^;losed. - To facilitate popular appreciation of the magnitude of 
these Prussian labors and discoveries, Lepsins put forth, at Berlin, in 
1852, his octavo Brief e aus ^gypten^ JEthiopieriy &c. ; which, trans- 
lated and ably annotated by Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, being now 
equally accessible to every reader of our tongue, renders an}" accouut 
31 
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here of these Nilotic ex})lora-tloiis superfluous, beyond nientioninj^ 
that four of the most ancient tombs discovered at Memphis by Lep- 
sins, independently of liis vnst collection of other materials, wore 
taken to ])ieces on the spot, with the utmost care, and became rebuilt 
into the Royal Museum at Berlin. 

Invited by Chevalier Lepsius to viRit,^®and inspect personallj’^, antW 
(piarian treasures endeared by a lifetime’s Egyptian associations, Mr. 
Gliddon was at once so s^nick with the cthru)graphic importance of 
th(‘sc se])ulchral bas-reliefs, that he solicited j^apei^-wipressions of a few 
heads for the joint and future studies of Dr. Morton and himself; and, 
on the 10th of May, 1849, he liad the gratiiication of assisting Cheva- 
lier Lepsius to make numerous estampaf/es ; while, to insure perfection 
and anthenti(*ity, the paper was stamped upon the sculptures by the 
Chevalier’s own hands. 

One singular fact, illustrative of the superior anti(|uity of those 
tond)s of pyramidal magnates to any heretofore descu’ibed by Egypt- 
ologists, may here be mentioned. Laid bare, through excavation, at 
a d(*j)th of many feet below the rocky surface, and emptied of tlio 
sand with which they had become refilled since their dese(*ration l)y 
unknown hands (probably Saracenic) (amturies ago, the relievos pre- 
sented themselves in colc^’s so vivid as to appe^ar “ fresh and ])orfe<*t, 
as if ])aintcd only yesterday;” but, dc'spitc every i)recauti()n, on 
removing each slab into the open air, tlie painted stuc(,*o-su[)crficics 
fell otf — leaving, however, thc^ uninjured lotv-r elief {uhowi the sixth 
•of an inch) scul[iture to endure long as time shall respect the 
Berlin Museum. Now, in the dry climate of ^Femphis, Egyjdian 
colors known to range from 2r)00 to 4000 y(‘ars old, wliere not expos('d 
to the dew, or to the Etesian winds, still adhere on the wall of tombs 
in tli(*ir pi istine freshness and brilliamy. Well, therefore, is an anti- 
quity of at least 5800 years for tlu'se now colorhvss relievos (imperi- 
ously demanded also by their hieroglyphical and other conditions) 
corroborated by their exceptional friability. With his wonted fote- 
•fsight, Lepsius had caused the colored scul})tur6s to b(^ coi)ied by hk 
•draughtsmen, in situ^ b(‘fore removal ; and in the Henhndlerf^^ their 
gorgeous paintings may still l)e adrtiired. 

On tlie writer’s (G. R. G.’s) return to London, these esfampiyges^ 
after being outlined, were transferred upon tracing-j^aper by his 
wife’s accurate pencil, in du})licate, for Dr. Morton and himseli. 
Th(i originals, as ficknowledged by the Doctor in a foregoing letter 
y\). 232, ante)^ were duly passed on to his cabinet, where their inspec- 
tion completed that revulsion of earlier views toward which his pro- 
gressive studies Fiad long been leading. The second cof)y, shaded 
i»nd colored in imitation of the limestone originals, has often embcl 
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lishecl Mr. Glicldon's lecture-rooms when ‘^Egyptian Ethnology” was 
the topic of his address. 

AVhen the authors projected the present work, at Mobile, in the 
{spring* of 1852, tliey acquainted Chevalier Lepsius, among other Eu- 
ropean colleagues, with their respective desiderata, archfcological or 
ethnographical. Answering one of Gliddon’s lettei's, the Chevalier 
coniplaisiiutly remarks : — 

“ Beblin, 1 Nove.mhre^ 1^52. 

. . . <<Pour les individua voua ne pouvez vous ficr que sur Ics empreirvln que voiis avez; 
et si vons en desircz je vous en cnverrui encore d’avantage. . . . Les emprcintea des baa- 
reliefs et les platres des anciennes statues sont, a ce qu’il me parait, les seuls mat^riaux 
ufiles pour etiidier I’uiicien caractiire des Egypticns; et iiieine pour ceux-ia il faut admcttro 
qii oTi pourrait se tromper sur plusieur traits <pu paraisscnt etre surs, parceque le canon 
[that is, the canon of propnrt ion accorded by Old Egyptian art to the human figure. — G. R. 
0.] reyu pouvait e’dcarter en quelques points dc la vdrit6, comme dans la position haute de 
I’oreille.” 

A\"e have to reed’d our joint obligations for the receipt, in August 
of the present year, of the second collc(dion of stamps ))roTnise(l in 
the above letter; and it is from careful comparison of the diqilicate 
originals with their tracings, that the models for our lithographic 
j)lates wore designed. We feel contident, therefore, that our litho- 
graphs are fao - 81 miles — suhinitting thoTii to (-lievalier Lejisius for eom- 
parisoii with the original has-roliets, wliile taking tlie liberty to urge 
upon his scientific attention, no less tlian upon that of possessors of 
Hueli remains generally, the benefit they would confer upon etlmo- 
logic^al studies, 'were they to publisli similar fac-similes, where the 
lithographer, co])ying the oriijlmd monument under their own critical 
(‘ves, would attain })recisiou from which the Atlantic debars art in 
this country. 

Abstraction made of the divergence from nature in the ‘‘high posi- 
tion of the ear,” to which the above (q)istolary favor alhnhvs, as a 
subject set at rest by Morton and repeating our previous notice of 
false delineation of the eye in Egyptian ])rofiles : there remains no 
doubt tliat X\\Q facial outlines^ and, whore naked, the cranial conforma- 
tion^ in these most anti(}ue of all known sculptures, are rigorously 
faithful. Without hesitation, these heads maybe acccjdodhy eth- 
uograi)hy as {)erfect representations of the type of Egyptians under 
tlie Old Empire. 

Assuming such to be facts — and, beyond accidents of some trivial 
slip of a pencil, none can dispute them but the unlettered in these 
Rcienees — we may now claim as positive that the originals of our 
lac-siruile heads date back, as a minimum, from 3000 to 3500 yeai’s 
txifore Christ, or to generations deceased above 5000 years ago : at 
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whioh time Egypt had already existed for many centuries as a powerful 
empire, borne along on full tide of civilization : and, let us ask, what 
trace of an Asiatic type docs the reader perceive in these hoary like- 
nesses ? How distinct, physiologically, are tliese heads from the royal 
portraits of the Hew Empire ! Hoes not the low, elongated head ; the 
imperfectly-developed forehead ; the short, thick nose ; the large, full 
lip ; the short and re<iedi]ig chin ; with their tout-ensemhle^ all point tc 
Africa as the primeval birth-place of these people ? When, too, we 
look around and along this ancient valley of the Hile at the present 
day, and compare the mingled types of races, still dwelling where 
their fathers did — the Fellahs, the Hishariba, the Abyssinians, the 
Nubians, the Libyans, the Herbers (though they are by no means iden- 
tical among eacli other), do we not behold a group of men apart from 
the rest of human creation ? and all, singularly and collectively, in- 
heriting something in their lineaments which clusters around the type 
of ancient Egypt? A powerful and civilized race may be conquered, 
may become adulterated in blood; yet the type, when so widely 
spread, as in and around Egypt, has never been obliterated, can 
never be washed out. History abundantly proves that human lan- 
guage may become greatly corrupted l)y exotic admixture — nay, even 
extinguished ; but physiology demonstrates that a type will survive 
tongues, writings, religiojis, customs, manners, monuments, tradi- 
tions, and liistory itself. 

Hr. Horton’s voluminous correspondence with scientific men 
throughout both hemis|)heres is replete with interest, exhibiting as it 
does so many charmiiig instances of that philosophical abandon, or 
freedom from social rigidities, whi(‘h characterizes true devotees to 
science in their interchanges of thought. There is one epistle among 
these, that almost electrified him'^^ on its reception, bearing date 
‘Alexandria, Dec. 17, 1848.” It is invested wdtli the signature ot a 
voyager long “blanched under tlie harness” of scientific pursuits; 
who, as Naturalist to the United States’ Exploring Expedition, liad 
sailed rpund the world, and beheld ten types of mankind, before lie 
wrote, after exploring the petroglyjdis of the Nile : — 

I have seen in all eleven races of men ; and, though I am hardly prepared to fix a 
positive limit to their number, I confess, after havinji; visited so many different parts of the 
globe, that I am at a loss where to look for others.” 302 

Qualified to judge, through especial training, varied attainments, 
habits of keen observation that, in Natural History, arc ]»re- 
eminent for accuracy, the first impressions of the gentleman from 
whose letter to his attached friend we make bold to extract a ic'V 
sentences, (preserving their original form,) are strikingly to the point: 




Plate 
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<‘Dbaii Morton : 

«« This is the fourth day I have been in the land of the Pharaohs Well, now for 

the Egyptian problem. 


“Your October letter is now before me, and the left-hand drawing bears a most. aston- 
ishing resemblance to my long-legged valet, Ali ! (whom I intend to get daguerreotyped, if 
Buch a thing cap be found at Cairo). The Robber Race has swept away everything at 
Alexandria; — nevertheless, by means of xpecimen here and there, I had not been three 
hours in the country before I arrived at the conclusion, that the ancient Egyptians were 
neither Malays nor Hindoos, but . . j 


— — — Egyptians Yours, truly, 

“Charlbs Pickbrinq.’* 

So inferred Ciiampollion-le-Jbune so pronounced Morton, 
after a formal recantation of his published views ; so, finally and 
d(iliberately, thiuk the autliors of this volume; viz.: that the primi- 
tive Efi:yptians were nothing more nor less than — EGYPTIANS.* 

Objectors must restrict themselves henceforward merely to cavils as 
to tbe antiquity of these Egyptian records. In Part III. their claims 
to reverence are superabundantly set forth. For ourselves we are 
content to rest the chronological case upon the authority of Baroji 
Alexander von Humboldt: — 

“ The valley of the Nile, which has occupied so distinguished a place in the history of 
Man, yet preserves authentic portraits of kings as far back as the commencement of the 
IVth dynasty of Manetho. This dynasty, which embraces the constructors of the great 
pyramids of (Uilza, Chefron or Schufra, Cheops, Choufou, and Mcnkara or Menkerds, 
ecaninences more than 3400 years b, c., and twenty-four centuries before the invasion of 
Peloponnesus by the Ileraclides-”*)* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NEGRO TYPES. 

“When the prophet Jcren}ijili'W>5 exclaims, ‘Can the Ethinpian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots?’ he certainly means us to infer that the cue 
was as impossible as the other.” — Morton’s MSS. 

“ Niger in die (quodam) cxuit vestes suas, incepitque capere nivem et frieare 
cum ca corpus suuni. Dictum autem ei fuit : quare fricas corpus tuum nive? 
Et dixit (ille) : fortasse alhescnm. Venitque vir (qiiidain) sapiens, (qui) dixit 
ei: 0 til, ne aftlige te ipsuin ; fieri enim potest, ut corpus tuiim nigram faciat 
nivem, ipsum autem non amittet nigredineni.” — Locmani Fabula XXlil: 
translated from the Arabic by liosenmUller.’^ 


Had every nation of antiquity emulated Egypt, and perpetuated 
the portraits of its own people with a chisel, it would now he evident 
to the reader that each type of mankind^ in all zoological centres of 
man’s creation, is hy nature as indelibly permanent as the stoiie- 
pag(‘s upon which Egy])tians, Chinese, Assyrians, Lycians, Greeks, 
Romans, Carthaginians, Meroites, ITindoos, Peruvians, Mexicans, (to 
say naught of other races,) have cut their several iconographies. ITow 
instantaneously would vanish pending disputes about the Unity or 
the Diversity of human origins! 

Contenting ourselves at ])resent with the now-acquired fact, that 
the Egyptians, according to monumental and craniological evidcuicc's, 
no less than to all history, written or traditionary, were really auloc- 
thones of the Lower hfih', we think the question as to their “type” 
has been satisfactorily answ'cred. In reply, furthermore, to our ])rc‘- 
jjious interrogatory, whether this ancient family obeyed the same law 
of “gradation” established for other African aborigines; we may now 
observe, that the Egyptians, astride as it were upon the narrow isthmus 
which unites the oncie-separate continents of Africa and Asia, figure, 
when the Aurora of human tradition first breaks, as at one and tlie 
same time, the highest among African, and (physiologically, if 
perhaps intellectuallv) as the type in West- Asiatic 

Were we to prosecute our imaginary journey northwards, tln^ diuk 
Arabs would naturally constitute the next grade, and tlie 
ancient Cahaanites probably the^one immediately succeeding. The 
primitive gioup of Semitic nations would be found to have aborigi- 
nally occupied geographical levels commencing with Mount Lebanon 
Utid rising gradually in jibysical characters as we ascend the Taurio 
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chain — passing, almost insensibly, into the Japethic or wiiltest races 
(also possessing their own gradations\ until the highest types of pre- 
historic humanity would reveal their birth-places around the Oauoasus, 
But, dealing mainly with the Natural History of Man, elucidated 
through new archaeological data, the scope of our work permits no 
geographical digressions beyond the Caucasian mountains. We have 
already insisted that the term ‘‘ Caucasian” is a misnomer, ])roductive 
of infinite emharrassments in anthropology ; because a name in itself 
Bpecifically restricted, since the times of irerodotus, to one locality 
and to one people, has become misap})licd generically to types of 
mankind whose origins have no more to do with the mountains of 
Caucasus than with those of Ihe moon. Would it not be ridiculous 
ta take, for example, the name ‘M^lnglander” (a compound of 
and land — “man of the land of the AnglC')^ and to (.‘lassify luider 
such an appellative, TIebrews, Egyptians, Hindoos, &c. ? That “Cau- 
casian” is equall}" fallacious, will be made clear to the reader, in Pait 
IL, under the article on MatHK.I; but we anticipate a j)ortion of the 
philological argument by mentioning, that the Hellenized name 
CAUC-A80S means simply the ‘^Mountain of the Asi;'" being the 
Indo-Gerrnanic word Khogh^ signifying “mountain,” prefixed tp the 
pro])er name of a nation and a ra(*e : viz., the Asi, Jases, Osseth. 
or Osses; who, dwelling even yet at the foot of that CaijoAsos where, 
from immemorial time, their ancestors lived before them, would be 
astonisluid to learn that European g(‘ogra})hers had bestowed their 
national name upon the whole continent of ybs'ct, and that modern 
ethnologists actually derive a dozem groups of distinct human animals 
from the mountain (“Khogh”) of which such Asi 
are aborigines ! 

. Turning our backs u|)on the Caucasus, and 
retracing our ste[>s toward Africa, let us incidtm- 
tally notice the recognition by ante-Mosaic Egyp- 
tian, and by post-Mosaic Hebrew, ethnogi’aphers, 
of the general principle of gradation among such 
types of mankind as lay within the horizons of 
their resj)ective gc'ographical knowledge. Th(' 
Egyptians, for instance, in their quadripartite 
division of races, already explained [ante^ p. 8o, 
Fig. 1), assigned the most northerly liabitat to 
the ‘^ivhite race,” of which wo here reproduce the 
,,8tai^jlard type (Fig. 162) — one of*the four de 
signed in the tomb of Seti L, about loOO a. c. 
Precisely does tlio writer of Xth Genesis^ as 
^ iterates-^ 3 AvnwtH. Set forth elaborately in Part II., follow the baiiie 


Fig. 162 . 
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system, in liis tripartite division ; inasmuch as he groups the Affi- 
nations of Japiietii,” that is, his ‘‘white races,** between the Tauric 
chain of mountains and the Caucasian, along and within the northern 
coast of Asia Minor to the Black 8ea. 

So, again, Egyptian ethnography chose, for 
Fw. 1G3. the standard-type “yellow races,’* four effigies 



which entirely correspond, in every d^ideratum 
^.of locality, color, and physical conformation, 
with those families classitied, in Xth Genesis^ as 
the “Affiliaiiotis of 8 iie>^ ; ” and like the He- 
brew geographer, the Theban artist must have 
known, that the yellow, or Semitic, groups of 
men occupied countries immediately south pf 
the tohite races,” and stretching from the Tau- 
rus to the Isthmus of Suez, including the river- 
lands of the Tigris and Euphrates, together with 
the Arabian ]\u) insula. 

The spe<nmcn illustrative of these groups of 
yellow-skinned races here presented in Eig. 163, 
is also, like the following (Figs. 164, 165), a re- 


Yeiiow races— production from the four ligu res before shown 


on ]>agc 85. 


Equally parallel is the J(*wish classitication, in respect to \\\^“ Affili- 
ations of IIam” (Eig. 164), with those races” among which the 
Egyptians placed the KoT, or themselves. To the 
latter, K/naM was nothing but tlie hieroglyphical 
name of Egyi>t pro})er ; KAeMe, or XAiAle, “ the 
dark land” of the Nile; corrupted by the Greeks 
into “ Chemmis” and “ (yhemia,” and by us 
pr(‘servod in such words as “cAm-istry” and 
“ al-cAmry,” both Egyptian sdences; while, in 
Hebrew geography, KAaM, signifying dark, or 
swarthy, merely meant all those non-Shemitish 
families which, under'^the especial cognomina of 
Cushites, Canaanites, Mizraimites, Libyans, Ber- 
bers, and so forth, formed that group of proxi- 
mate types situate, aboriginally, east and wt t't 
of the Nile, and along its banks north of the 
first cataract at Syene. Our wood-cut illustrates 
the Egyptian stand ard-^J^pe of these populatioiiH. 
Suarihy ^1^^ analogy between the earliei 

Egyptian and the posterior Hebrew systems 
ceases. Nigritian races, never domiciled nearer to Palestine than 
1500 miles to the south-westward, did not enter into Ihe social 
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economy of the Solomonic Jews, any more than into that of the 
Homeric Greeks; and, if not perhaps absolutely unknown, Negroes 
were then as foreign to, and remote from, either nation’s geography, 
as the Sarnoidans or the Tungousians are tb our popular notions of 
tlie earth’s inhabitants at the present day. In consequenee, (as it is 
thoroughly demonstrated in Part IT.), the writer of Xth Genesis omits 
Ne.gro races altogether, from his tripaitite classifi- 
cation of humanity under the symbolical appel- 
latives of “ kShem, Ilam, and Japheth ; ” whereas 
the Egyptians of the XIXth dynasty, about 1500 
years b. c., having become acquainted with the 
existence of Negroes some eight centuries })rcvi- 
ously (when Sesourtasen T., of the Xllth dynasty, 
about B. c. 2800, pushed his conquests into Hp- 
per Nubia), could not fail to include t\ui^ fourth 
type of man in their ethnological system ; be- 
cause the river Nile was the most direct viaduct 
through which the *Soodi\n, Negro-land, could 
be reached, or Negro captives procured. 

With this preliminary basis, calling attention 
to the.efhgy (Fig. 105) by which they persohitied 
Negroes gimerally, we proceed to draw from the 
ancient stone-books of Egypt such testimonies 
concerning the 'permanence of type among Nigritian races as they 
may be found to contain. 

Our Negro (Fig. 166) is from 
the bas-reruds of Hamses III. 
(XXth dynasty, thirteen centu- 
ri(‘S B. c.), at Medeeiiet-IIaboo, 
where he is tied by the neck to 
an Asiatic prisoner. The head, 
in the original^ is now imco- 
lorcd; and it serves to show 
liow perfectly Egyptian artists 
represented these races.^^ We 
quote irom Gliddon’s Ethnogra- 
phic Notes, before referred to : 
‘‘ This head is remarkable, fur- 
thermore, as the usual type of 
Iwo-thirds of the Negroes in Egypt at the present day.” And any 
one living in our Slave-States will see in this face a type which is 
frequently met with here. We thus obtain proof that the Negro has 
remained unchanged in Africa, above Egypt, for 3000 years ; coupled 
32 


‘Black races. 


Fia. 166, 
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with the fact that the same type, during some eight or ten genera- 
tions of sojourn in the United States, is still preserved, despite of 
transplantation. 

The following representation (Fig. 167) is traced upon a spirited 
reduction by Cherubini. It is a double file of Negroes and Barahra 
(Nubians), bound, and driven before his cliariot by Ramses II., at 
Aboosimbel. This picture answers well as a complement to the two 


Fig. 1G7. 



preceding; for we here have the brown Nahian — a dark one, and a 
light-colored family — admirably contrasted Avith the jet-bUcIc Negro; 
thus proving that the same divisions of African races existed then as 
now, above the first cataract of the Nile at Syenc., 

One of the same series (Fig. 168), on a larger 
scale, taken from Rosi^lHni.’^^'^ It should be oh- 
seiwed that he is shaded hr owner than the next 
head (Fig. 169) ; thereby showing tlie two com- 
monest colors and physiognomical lineaments 
prevalent among Nubian Barahra of the provsent 
day ; who, udu-ther owing to amalgamation, or 
from original ajiproach closer to the Negro 
than do the adjacent tribes — Ahahdeh^ Bisha- 
riha, &c. 

The same group supplies a lighter (cinnamon) shaded sample of a 
Nubian Berherri {V\g, 169); Avhose name in the Arabic plural is Bar- 
(kbra. The identical designation, EaKaBaRa, is applied to the same 
people in the sculptures of several Pharaohs of the XVlIth and 
XVnith dynasties, 1500 years b. 


Fig. ma 
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Fia. 169. 



Fio. 170. 



To render the contrast more striking, we place in juxta-position an 
enlarged head (Fig. 170) of the last Negro frojti the above prisoners. 
The face is ingeniously distoited by tlie Egyptian artist, who repj’e- 
Beiits this caidive bellowing with rage and pain. 

One of Mr. Gliddon’s personal verilications on the Nile is here 
worthy of note. lie o]>servcHl that the fusion between Nubian and 
modern Arab races is first clearly ajiparent, exactly where nature liad 
placjod the boundary-lino between Egypt ifiul Nubia: viz., at the first 
cataract. Here dwell the Shellalees^ or “cataract-men” — ilescended, 
it is said, from intermixture between the Saracenic garrisons at As- 
souan and the women of Lower Nubia. Persian, Greek, and Koman 
troops had been consecutivily stationed there, centuries before the 
Arabs; while European and American tourists at the present day 
cooperate vigorously to stem the blackening elei^ent as it flows in 
from the South. The Shellulees count perhaps r)()0 adults and children ; 
and they arc mulattoes of various hues, compoundi‘(l of Nubian, Aral), 
Egyptian, Turkish, and European blood; whilst, incidentally, Negresses 
enter as slaves among the less impoverished Jamilies — their cost there 
seldom exceeding filty dollars. But, the predominating color, especially 
among the female ShelalUrj/eh, is a light 
cinnamon ; and in both sexes are seen 
some of the most beautiful Ibrnis of hii- 
nianity; as may be judged from the 
“Nubian Girl,” so tastefully portrayed 
by Prisse d’Avesnes.-*^- 
This (Fig. 171) is the typo of the 
NaTISU [Negroes)^ on a larger scale, 
among the four races in the tomb of 
Si-:ti-Menei>tha I. ; before spoken of, 
and delineated at full length on pages 
85 and 249, supra. 

Beautifully drawn and strikingly contrasted, see two of the nine 
Asiatic and African heads (Fi^. 172) smitten by king, Seti L, at 


Fio. 171.^^13 
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Karmac. The Ifegro’s foatnros arc frue to the life, if we deduct the 
ancient defective drawing of the eye ; as must be done in all copies 
of Egyptian art. 

We next present (Fig. 173) one of the many proofs that Negro 
slavery existed iu Egypt liK)0 years b. o. An Egyptian scribe, colored 


Fig. 173.315 



red, registers the black slaves ; of which nudes, females, and their 
children arc represented ; the latter even with the little tufts of wool 
erect upon their heads: while the leopard-skin around the first Negro’a 
loins is grotesquely twisted so as to make the animars tail belong to 
its human wearer. 

In connection with this scene, which is taken from a monument at 
Thebes, Wilkinson remarks : — ^ 

** It is evident that both white and black slaves were employed as servants ; they attended 
on the guests when invited to the house of their master; and from their being in the taun- 
lics of priests as well as- of the military chiefs, we may infer that they were purchased 
with money, and that the riglit of possessing slaves was not confined to those who had 
taken them in war. The traffic in slaves was tolerated by the Egyptians ; and it is reason- 
able to suppose, that many persons were engaged^as at present, iu bringing them to Eg>'P* 
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for public sale, independent of those who were sent as part of the tribute, and who were 
probably, at first, the property of the monarch ; nor did any difficulty occur to the Ishmael- 
ites in the purchase of Joseph from his brethren, nor in his subsequent sale to Potiphar on 
arriving in Egypt.’* 

In his comments on the antiquity of “eunuchs,” Gfiddon has ex- 
tended these analogies of slavery among the Hebrews, and other 
aiio'eiit nations.^^® 

We might thus go on, and add numberless portraits of Negro races. 
Hundreds of them are represented as slaves, as prisoners of war, as 
fugitives, or slain in large battle-scenes, &c. ; all proving that, as far 
back as the XVIIth dynasty, b. c. 1600, they existed as distant na- 
tions, above Egypt. 

Taken at random from tiie ])lates of Eosellini, the throe subjoined 
portraits (Eigs. 174, 175, 176) are submitted, to fortify our words. 


Fio. 174. Flo. 175. 



The lotus-hnd at the end of their halters means the word “south,” in 
hioroglyphical geography : while 
their varieties of physical conforma- Fio. 170 . 

tion suffice to sliow that anciently, 
as at this day, the basin of tlio upper 
Nile included many distinct Negro 
races. 

It has been for several years as- 
serted by the authors of the pre- 
sent volume, and it is now finally 
demonstrated in Part IT., thatiVcyrc 
races arc never alluded to in ancient 
Jewish literature; the Greek word 
‘‘Ethiopia” being liaise interpretation of the Hebrew IvTJR A, which al 
Ways meant Southern Arabia^ and nothing hut the Cush it e-Arah\ an ra(*e. 

The Greeks, of course, were unacquainted with the existence of 
Negroes until about the seventh centuiy b. c. ; when Psametik I. 
opened the ports of Lower Egypt to Grecian traffickers. Their 
“Ethiopians,” ^wn-hurned-faceSy before that age, were merely any 
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people darker than a TTellenc — Arabs, Egyptians, and Libj^ans, from 
Joppa (Jaffa) westward to Carthage: nor, camels being unknown to 
the Carthaginians, as well as to the early Cynmeans, could Negroes 
have been brought across the Sahara deserts into the Barbary States, 
until about the first century f)cfore the Christian era. The only 
channel to the natural haintat of l^cgro races, (wliich never has lain 
geographically to tlui northward of the limit of the Tropical rains^ or 
about N. lat.,) until camels were introduced into Barbary, after 
tlic fall of Carthage‘S, was along the Nile, and through Egypt exclu- 
sively. The Carthaginians never possessed Negro slaves, excejjting 
what they may have bought in Egyptian bazaars ; of which incidents 
w(f have no record. It is worthy of critical attention, that in the 
Periplus c/TIanno, and other traditionary voyages outside the Pillars 
of Hercules, while we may infer that these Carthaginian navigators 
(iuiismuch as tlu^y reached the country of the GorilUe^ now known 
to be the largest sp(‘«ies of the chim])anzee,) must have beheld 
Negroes also; yet, after passing the Lixitve^ and other ‘‘men of 
various appearances,” they merely r(‘port the whole coast to be inha- 
bited by “ Ethiopians.”^’® Now, the Punic text of this voyage being 
lost, we cannot say what was the original Carthaginian word which 
the Greek translator has rendered by “Ethiopians;” so that, even if 
Negroes be a very probahh^ meaning, these Atlantico-African voyag(‘S 
prove nothing beyond the fact that, in IIaxXNo’s time, a. c. five or six 
centuries, there was already great diversity of racers along the north- 
western coast of Africa, and that all of them were strange to the 
(■arthaginians.' 

Jt is ]iow estahlisJied, moreover, that the account given by llKao- 
DOTUS of tlie Nasamonian expedition to the countiw of tlie Garamant(‘s, 
never referred to the river Niger, but to some western journey into 
Mauritania; as we have explained in Part IL 

A])art, th(‘n, from a few^spedmens of the N(*gro t3'pe that, as curi- 
osities, may have been occasionalh^ carried from Egypt into Asia, 
there was but one other route through which Ncgro(‘s, until the tyues 
of Solomon, could have Vieen transposed from Afi’ica into Asiatic 
countries; viz.: b}" the Indian Ocean, Persian Gulf, and Red Koa. 
We have diligently hunttul for archa*olngical proofs of the existence 
of a Negro out of Egypt in such ancient times, and have found but 
two instances ; dependent entirely- ujion the fidWity of the superb 
copies of Texter, and of Flanbin. 

In Texier’s work’’’® we think a Negro^ (in hair, lips, and facial 
angle,) may be detected as the last figure, on the third line, among 
the foreign supporters of the throne of one of the Aclnenienian kings 
at Persepolis. There is nothing impjrobable in the circumstance ; for 
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the vast Satrapies of Persia, in the fifth century b. c., extended into 
Africa. The more certain example we allude to is found in the sculp- 
tures of Khorsabad, or Nineveh and probably appertains to the 
reign of Sahgan, b. c. 710~()68. It is a solitary figure of a beardless 
Negro with woolly hair, wounded, and in the act of imploring mercy 
from the Assyrians. 

Turn we now to Roman authority. 


Latin description of a Negress, written early in the 
second century after c. 

“Interdam clamat Cybalen ; erat iinica custos ; 
Afra genus, tota patriarn testante figura ; 

Tnrta cornarn, labro(iue tameiis, ct fusca colorem; 
I’ectore lata, jaceiis inatnniis, coiiipressior alvo, 
Cruribus exilis, spatiosa pro«liga planta ; 
Continuis rimis calcanea scisj^a I'igebaiit.” 

“In the mcanwliilo he calls Cybale. She was 
his only Thoiise-] keeper. Africnn by race, her 
wliole face attesting her fathor-land : with crisped 
hair, swelling lip, and blackish complexion; broad 
ill chest, with pendant dugs, [and] very contracted 
paunch; her spindle-shanks [contrasted with her] 
enormous feet ; and her cracked heels were stiftened 
by perpetual clefts.’* 


To Mr.* Giistavus A. Myers, (an eminent lawyer of Richmond, Va.,; 
are we indebted for indicating to us this unparalleled description of a 
No(jress ; no less than for the loan of the volume in wliich an un- 
applied passage of Vi HU iL '‘‘-'Ms contained. Through it we perceive 
that, in the second ccntui’y after c., the physit*al (*haract(U'istics of a 
“held,” or agrituiltural, “Nigger” were understood at Koine 1800 
}’ears ago, as thoroughly as l>y cotton-j||anters in the State of Ala- 
bama, still flourisliing in A. n. 185^3. 

Time^ as every one now can see, has effected no alteration, even by 
transfer to the New WMrld, upon African types (save through amalga- 
laation) for 3400 years downwards. Let us impiire of the Old conti- 
nent what metamorphoses time may have caused, as regards such 
J^-lleged transmutations, upwards. 

About the sixteenth century b. c., Pliaraoh ITohus of the XVTTTth 
d;masty records, at ITagar Silsilis, his return from victcu'ies over Ni- 
gritiaft families of the upper Nilc.^" The hierogly}»hical legends 
above his prisoners convey the sense of — “IveS//, harharian country, 
perverse race ;” expressive of the Eg^’ptian sentimentalities of that 
towards Nubians, Negroes, and “foreigners” generally. 


Eyyptian delineation of a Negress, 
cut and j^ainted some IGOO years 
before the Latin description. 


Fio. 177. 
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Among his captives is the Negress already portrayed (Fig. 177); to 
whose bas-relicfcd effigy we have merely restored one of the colors now 
effaced by time. We present (Fig. 178) a head indicative of lier male 
compaiiiojis, traced upon liosellini’s size ; our 
reduction of her full-length figure being taken 
from the Prussian Denhmdler,^^ 

Here, then, is a Negress, sculptured and 
' painted in Fgypt about B. c. 1550, whose etligy 
corresponds with Virgil’s description at Pome a 
little after a. d. 100 ; which female is identical 
with living Negresses, of whom American States, 
south of ‘‘Mason and Dixon’s line,” could produce many hundreds 
in the present.year, 1858. 

Have 3400 years, or any transplantations, altered the NEGRO race ? 



When treating of the “ Caucasian” type* we were obliged to jump 
from the XVIIth back to the XITth dynasty, owiiig to the lack of in- 
tervening monuments, since destroyed l)y foreign invaders. The same 
difficulty recurs with regard to Negro ra(‘es. In tact, our materials 
here become still moi'e defective; for, although in the Xllth dynasty 
abundant hieroglyphical inscri])tions attest the existence of Negro 
nations, no portraits s(‘em to be extant, of tliis epoch, upon whose 
coetaneous date of sculpture we can rely. That Negroes did, how- 
ever, exist in the twenty-jburth century b.t., or contemporaneously 
with ITslicr’s date of the Flood, we shall next proceed to show. 

Aside from the Tablet of Wady Haifa, cut l)y Sesourtasen I., of 
the XITtli dynasty; {supra., p. 188,) we (pioti'd from Lepsius {mpra., 
p. 174), a paragraph illustrative of the diversity of types at this early 
period, of which the following is a p>ortion rendered from his Brief e : 

“ Mention is often made on the monuments of this period of the victories gained by the 
kings over the Ethiopians and Negroes, wherefore we must not be surprised to see black 
slaves and servants.” 

Mr. Dirch kindly sent U8,dast year; an invaluable paper, wherein 
the political relations of Egypt with Ethiopia are traced by his mas- 
terly hand, from the earliest times down to the XIXth dynasty. The 
“Historical Tablet of Ramses IL,” from wliich the most recent facts 
are drawn, dates from the sixttjenth year of a reign, that lasted 
upwards of sixty years The sul^joined extract is especially import- 
ant, not only because dcTnonstrative of the existence of Negroes as iar 
liack as the Xllth dynasty, but also because it establishes the extended 
intercourse which Egypt held at that remote day (b. c. 2400 - 2100 ) 
with numerous Asiatic and African races. 

“The principal inducements wliich led the Pharaohs to the south were the valuable pro- 
ducts, especially the minerals, with which that region abounded. At the early period of 
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fhe IVth and Vlth Egyptian dynasties, no traces occur of Ethiopian relations, and the 
frontier was probably at that time Eilcithyia (El Ilegs). So far indeed from the Egypflan 
civilization having descended the cataracts of the Nile, there are no monuments to show 
tliat the Egyptians were then even acquainted with the black races, the Nahsi as they 
wore called. Some information is found at the time of the Xlth dynasty. The base of 
a small statue inscribed with the name of the king Ra nub Cficpcr, apparently one of the 
inonarchs of the Xlth dynasty, whoso premomen was discovered by Mr. Harris on a stone 
l)uilt into the bri<lgo at Coptos, intermingled with tlic Enuentefs, has at the sides of the. 
tliroiie on which it is seated Asiatic and Negro prisoner.s. CJuder the monarchs of the 
XUlh dynasty, the vast fortifications of Sainneh sliow the growing importance of YKthiopia, 
while the conquest of the principal tribes is recorded b}' Sesertesen I. at the advanced 
])oint of the Wady Haifa. The most remarkable feature of this period arc the hydrfwilic 
ohservation.s carefully recorded under the last monarchs of the line, and their sncces.sors 
the Sebakhetps of the XJllth dynasty. A tablet in the British Museum, dated in the reign 
of Amenemha T. has an account of the mining services of an officer in H^thio])ia at that 
period. ‘ 1 worked,’ he says, ‘ the mines in my youth ; 1 have regulated all the chiefs of 
the gold washings; I brought the metal penetrating to the land of T’hut to the Nahsi.’ It 
is probably for these gold mines that we find iifthe second year of Amenemha IV. an officer 
bearing the same name as the king, stating that he ‘was invincil)le in Jiis majesty’.s heart 
in smiting the Nalisi.’ In the nineteenth year of the .same reign were victories over the 
Nahsi. At the earliest age .^Ethiopia was densely colonized, and the gold of the region 
descended the Nile in the way of commerce; but there are no slight difficulties in knowing 
the exact relations of the two countries. 

“The age of tlie XVIIlth dynasty is separated from the Xllth by an interval during 
which the remains of certain monarchs named Scbakho'tp, found in the ruins of Nubia, 
ihow that they were at least H^ltliiopiaii iMik*r.s. The ino.st important ©f the monuments of 
this age is the propylon of Mount Bark^, the ancient N.apata, built by the .so-called »S-men- 
kon, who is represented in an allegorical picture vamiui.shing the ..Ethiopians and A.siatics. 
The XVllIth dyna.sty opened with foreign wars. The tablet of AahTne.s-l’ensnben in the 
Louvre records that he had taken ‘ two han<l.s,’ that is, had killed two Negroes perstJiially 
in Kish or ^Ethiopia. More information, ami particularly bearing upon the Tablet of 
Uainesos, is nlforded by the inscription of Eilethyin, now publishing in an^excellcnt memoir 
by M. de Rouge, in the line, ‘ Moreover,’ says the officer, ‘when hi.s majesty attacked the 
Mena-en-shaa,’ or Nomads, ‘and when he stoppe*! at Pfnti-bim-TK'fer to cut up the Phut, 
and when he made a great rout of them, I led captives from thence two living men and 
one dead (hand). I was rewarded with gold for victory again ; I received the captives for 
shivcs.’ During the reign of Amcnojdii.s I., the successor of .Vinosis, the Louvre tablet 
informs that he had taken one prisoner in Kash oryEthiopia. At El Hegs, the functionary 
states, ‘ 1 was in the fleet of the king — the sun, ilisposer of existence (Amenophis T.), jus- 
tified ; he anchored at Kush in order to enlarge the frontiers of Kami, he was smiting the 
Phut with his troops.’ Mention is subsetinently made of a victory, and the capture of 
I'vi.soners. It is interesting to find here the same place, Penti-haii-nefer, which occurs in 
a Ptolemaic inscription on the west wall of the pronaos of the Temple of Phihe, where Isis 
is repressented as ‘the mistress of Senem ami the regent of Pent-han-nefer.’ From this it 
is evident that these two places were close to each other, and that this locality was near 
die site more recently called Ailak or Pliilm. The specs of this monarch at Ibrim, the 
^ chapels at Tennu, or the Gebel Selseleh, .show tliat the permanent occupation of Nubia at 
the age of the XVIlItli dynasty extended beyond Philnc. Several small tcs.sene of this 
’■‘eign represent the monarch actually vanquishing the .flCtliiopinns. 

“ The immediate successors of Amenophis occupied themselves with the conquest of iEthi- 
opia. There is a statue of Thothmes 1. in the island of Argo, and a tablet dated on thw 
Tybi of his second year at Tombos. The old temple at Samnch was repaired and dedi- 
cated to Scserteson III., supposed by some to be the SCsostris who is worshipped by Tlioth 

33 
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mes III. as the god Tat-un, or ‘Young Tat.’ It is at the temple of Sumnch thnt the first 
imftjation oecurs of that line of princes who ruled over ./h^thiopia, by an officer who had 
served under Amosis and Thotlinies 1., in which last reign lie had been appointed Prince 
of .dithiopia. The reign of Thothines III. shows that Kimh figured on the regular rent-roll 
of Egypt. Tlie remains of the niiitilated account of the fortieth regnal year of the king ia 
mentioned a.s ‘240 ouncc.s’ or ‘nieasure.s of cut precious stones and 100 ingots of gold.’ 
Subsequently ‘ two canes’ of some valuable kin<l of wood, and at least ‘ 300 ingots of gold,’ 
are incntioneil as coming from the same people. It appears from the tomb of llecli-slia-i-a, 
who was usher of the Egyptian court at the time, and who liad duly introduced the tribute- 
bearers, that the quota jiaid from this country was bags of gold and gems, monkeys, pan- 
ther-skins, logs of (ffiony, tusks of ivory, ostrich-eggs, ostricli-feathcrs, camelopards, d()gs, 
oxen, slaves. The ])evm}inent occupation of the country is at the same time attested hy 
the eonstructions which the monarch made, at Samheh, and the Wady Haifa. At Ihrim, 
Nelli, prince and governor of the South, a monarch, seal-bearer, and counsellor or eunuch, 
leads the usual tribute mentioned as ‘of gold, ivory, and ebony’ to the king. Set^ or Ty- 
phon, called ‘ Kuh' or Nnh-NuU^'* Nubia, instructs him in th.c art of drawing one of those 
long bows which these jieople, according to the legend, contemptuously presented to the 
envoys of Camhyses. The successor of thiif monarch seems to have held the same extended 
territory, since, in the fourth year of his reign, these limits arc mentioned, and some hlock.s 
with the remains of a de<lication to the local deities. One of the rock temples at Ihrim 
was excavated in the reign of Amenopliis II. by the Prince Naser-set, who was ‘monarch’ 
{I'epa ha)^ ‘ chief counsellor’ fihaa)^ and ‘ governor of the lantls of the south.’ The 

wall-paintings represent the usual procession of tribute-bearers to the king, with g(»ld, 
silver, and animals, some of whom, as the jackals, were enumerated. The same monarch 
continued the temple at Amada, and a colossal figure’ of him, dedicated to Ohiiumia and 
Athor, and sculpture(l in the form of IMitha or Vulcan, has been found at P>egghe, and in 
the fourth year of his reign the limits of the empire are still placed ns Mesoj)otamia on the 
north, and the Kalu or (lalUe on the south. 

“ In tlie reign of his successor Thothmes TV. a servant of the king, apparently his chari- 
oteer, states he had attended the king from Naharaina on the north, to Kalu, or the (5 alias 
in the south. ^ 

“The cf)iistruptions of this monarch at Arnada.and at Samneh, show that tribute came 
at the same time from the chiefs of the Naharaina on the north, and also from yEthioj>in. 
'This is shown by the tombs of the military chiefs lying near the hill which is situate l>e- 
tweeu Medinat llahoo and the liouse of .Tatii, one of whom had exercised the office of royal 
•scribe or secretary of state, from tlic reign of Thothmes HI. to that of Aineitopliis III. 
The reign of his successor, the last mentioned monarch, is the most remarkable in tlie 
monnmental history of Egypt for the A^thiopian conquests. The marriage sc.arabmi of tlie 
king place the limits of the empire as the Naharaina (Mesopotamia) on the. north, and the 
Jutni or Kiilu (the Gallte) on the .sontli. Although these limits are found, yet it is evident 
from the number of pri.soner.s recor<Ie<l that the Egyptian rule was by no means a settled 
one. They are Kish, IVt or Phut, Pamaui, Ibit.umak.'n IJaruki, Tarn-at, Barn, . . . kah^b 
Aruka, Makaiusah, Matakarbu, Snhabu, Sahbaru, liu-nemka, Abbotii, Tiirusu, Sbaaruslmk, 
Akene.s, ISerunik Kanises, Shaiii, Buka, Shau, Taru Tarn, Turusu, Turubeuka, Akenes, 
Ark, Ur, Mar. 

Amongst these names wdll be seen in the list of the Pedestal of Paris that of the Akaiat 
or Aka-ta, a name much resembling that of the Ath-agaii, which is still pre.servcd in the 
Agow or Agowi^, a tribe near the sources of the Blue Nile. Ainenophis appears by no 
means to have neglected the conquests of his predecessors, and his advance to Soleh, in tlic 
province of El Sokhot, and Elmnhas, proves that the influence of Egypt was still inoie 
extended than in the previous reigns. 

“ In the reign of Amenophis, A^Ahiopia appears to have been governed by a viceroy, 
was Egyptian officer of state, geherally u royal scribe or military chief, sent down for 
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he purpose of administering the country ; the one in this reign bore the name of Merimes, 
ih 1 appears to have ended his days at Thebes, as his sepulchre remains in the western 
lillg. lie was called the sa suten en Kiisth^ or prince of Kush, which comprised the trad 
tf country lying Elcphautina, In all the Ethnic lists this Kasli or ^Ethiopia is 

)laced next to the head of the list, ‘ all lands of the south,’ and its identity with the liibli- 
;al Kush is universally admitted. It is generally mentioned with the haugiitiest contempt, 
1,8 the vile Kush (Kush kh’aa.9,) or /Ethiopia, and the princes were of red or Egyptian 
)lond. They dutifully rendered their proscyncinata to the kings of Egypt.” 

[Siilistaiitial roasons may bo fotiiid in oiir J’art II. for quosnoning 
I sornowhat unlimited extension of the Ihhlieal KLJSA, whieh (*ertain 
:)ppoiieiits might draw from Mi\ Bireh’s langinigo. The liitM’ogly- 
;)hieal name for ^Tegroes ov Nahfii ; and, on flie otlier hand, 

he Egyptian (not tlic Ihhretv) word KiSA, K(‘S//, KaSAIj’^"^ was ap- 
ihed to the aiu;ient BarCihra of Nubia, between the tirst and seeond 
.'{itaraets, specitically ; and sometimes to all families, gene- 

rieally. The vowels df, d, z, <?, iu antique Egyptian no less than in 
:)I(I Semitic writings, wlum not actually inserted, are entirely vague: 
nor is the }iierogly[)hical word ever sp<dt like the Il(*hrew desig- 

natioii ^^Cush;” whicli is maltranslated by ‘"Ethiopia,” hocansc it de- 
notes Southern Ara])ia. — (J. U. (h] 

The authors regret that th(!ir space compels tlunn to abstain from 
rojaoducing the arclueological references with which Mr. Jhrch sup- 
[lorts his erudite (Conclusions. 

Ethnological science, then, possesses not only the authoritative tes- 
timonies of JjCpsius and 1)1 leh, iu proof of tin' existeuee of N(‘gro 
rac(.‘s during the twenty-fourth century B. e. ; l)ut, tlu^ saiiui fact being 
conceded by all living Egyptologists, we may lienee inter tliat tlu'se 
Nigritian ty[)es were contemporary witli the earlh'st Egvqitians. Siu*h 
niductive view is much striMigtlnmcd by a coiiq)arison of hiiiguagi's ; 
concerning the aiitiipiity of which we shall speak in another cIia])tor. 

IV) one living in, or conversant with, the Slave-States of Noith 
America, it nc(‘d not he told, that th(‘ AVgi’oes, in ten generations, 
have not made the slightest physical aj>proach i‘ither towards our 
aboriginal population, or to any other race. As a mnemonic, we 
here subjoin, sketched by a friend, the likenesses of two Negroes (Figs, 


Fig. 170. 


Fig. 180. 
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179, 180), who ply their avocations everyday in the streets of Mobile; 
where anybody could in a single morning collect a hundred others 
quite as strongly marked. Fig. 179 (whose portrait was caught when, 
chuckling with delight, he was ‘‘shelling out corn'' to a favorite hog) 
may be considered caricatured, although one need not travel far to 
procure, in daguerreotype, featun^s fully as animal ; but Fig. 180 is a 
fair average sample ofordiiiaiy tieJd-ISregroes in the United States. 

Mr. Lyell, in common Avith tourists less eminent, but in this ques- 
tion not less misinfornied, has somewhere stated, that the Negroes in 
America are undergoing a manifest improvement in their physical 
type. Tfe has no doubt that they v ill, in time, show a development 
ill skull and intellect quite equal to the whites. This unscieiititic 
assertion is disprovcnl by the (*ranial ineasurenKuits of Dr. INfoi’ton. 

Tliat Negroes imjiortcd into, or ]>orn in, the United States become 
more intelligent and better developed in pltysique generally than 
their native conqiatriots of Afriea, every one will admit ; hut such intel- 
ligence is easily explained by tlieir ceaseless contact with the whites, 
from whom they derive much instruction; and such physical improve- 
ment may also be readily accounted for by the increased comforts 
with which they arc supplied. In Africa, owing to their natural im- 
providence, the Negroes are, more frequently than not, a half-starved, 
and tlnu'etbrc lialf-diu'olopcd race; h#t when they arc regularly and 
adequately fed, they heeome healthier, bettor develo]:)ed, and more 
hiimanizcid. AV^ild liorses, cattle, asses, and other brutes, are greatly 
improved in like maniu'r by domestication : but ]\cithcr climate nor 
food can transmute an ass into a liome, or a bnftalo into an ox. 

One or two generations of domestic culture (‘tfect all the improve- 
ment of Avliich Negro-organism is susc(‘ptihle. Wo possess thousands 
of the second, and many more of Negro families of the eighth or tenth 
generation, in the United States; and (where unadulterah.'d ])y ANdiitc 
blood) they arc identical in })hysieal and in intellectual characters. 
No one in this country pretends to distinguish the native son of a 
Negro from liis grcat-grandchihl (except through occasional and ever- 
apparent admixture of white or Indian blood) ; while it requires the 
keen and experienced eye of such a comparative anatomist as Agassiz 
to detect structuritl pcculiaritiiss in our few African-Loni slaves. 
The “improvements” among Americanized Negroes noticed by ^h*. 
Lyell, ill his progress from South to North, are solely due to 
ultra-ecclesiastical amalgamations whieli, in their illegitimate cotiso- 
({uences, have deteriorated the white element in direct proportion that 
tho)^ arc said to hjive improved the black. 

But, leaving aside modern (piibbles upon simple facts in nature, (f^o 
often distorted througli philanthropieal panderings to politi(^al ainla- 
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tioii), wo select, from Abraliarnlc antiquity, two other heads (Figs. 
181, 182) which, although not Negroes, constitute an ij^teresting link 
hi the giadation of races; being placed, geographically and physically, 
oetween the two extremes. 


This specimen (Fig. 181) is from 
the ‘‘ Grand Procession ” of Thot- 
mcs III. — XV^IIth dynasty, about 
the sixteenth century b. c. The 
original leads a leo})ard and car- 
ries ebony-wood: and his skin is 
ash-colored in Kohfellini.^'® The 
same scene is given in IToskins's 
Ethiopia^ where this man’s person 
is improperly painted lie is 

again figured without colors by 
Wilkinson, no less than ])y Champollion-Figeac?.'^'^^ lie is another 
sample of those ^^gentes suhfasci eoloris'^ — abounding around Ethiopia, 
above Egypt — neither Negro, Berberri, nor Abyssinian; but of a 
race afliliab‘d probably to th(‘ lattci ; judging, that is, by characteristics 
alone, in the absence of hieroglypliieal exjdanations now effa(?e<l by time. 

Here we behold (Fig. 182), uif- 
douhtedly, a true who 

should be represented, as he is at 
Thebes, orange-color We. have 
the valid authority of Pickering^ 
on this point; who concludes his 
chapter on Abyssinians as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Jt geem?!, however, tlint the true Abys- 
sinian (a^ lirst pointed out to me by Mr, 
(iliddon) has been separately and distinctly 
figured on the Kgyptian nionuments : in the 
two men leadinjj; the cainelopanl in the tri- 
bute procession of Thoutmosis III.; and this 
Opinion was confirmed by an examination of the original painting at Thebes.” 

Pickering’s llaces of Men contains a heantilul cinnamofi-CAAored 
portrait of an Abyssinian warrior, taken hy Prisso ; and, as before 
remarked, offers to tlie reader a good idea of the living type of this 
poople. 

It is worthy, too, of special note, that the above Fig. 182 is repnv 
sonted, in the Theban procession, leading giraffe ; which animal is 
'iot met with nearer to Egypt than Bongola; a fact that lixes his 
Parallel of latitude along the Abyssinian regions of the Nile. Siu*li 
hoads seem to confirm the fidelity of Egyptian draughtsmen, together 
'^dth the eorreetiiess of their etlinographical eonee[)tion8 and varied 


Fig. 182 . 



Fig. 181 . 
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matorials. Our Ahyssinian head exhibits the same ft rm and color 
as the present jace of that country, even after the lapse of 3300 years; 
and it stands as another proof of the 'permanence of human types* 

Conceding the extreme prohahility of Birch’s conjecture, that the 
Negro captives discovered by Mr. Harris, belong to the Xltli dynasty, 
(wliich-thus would place the earliest known etligies of Negroes in the 
twenty-lburth or twenty-fifth ccntnjy*n. c.,) vve cannot lay hold of the 
indication as a stan(l-i>oint ; because the sculpture may (through cir- 
cumstances of recent mtisoniy) be assigned to a later age. But, of 
one fact wo are made certain by Birch’s former studies : viz., that 
the officers or^superintendmits appointed by the Pharaohs to regulate 
their Nubian ]>rovinces, Avere invariably Fjyyptians^ painted red, and 
never Nigriti.ins of any race whatever. The ^tle “ Prince of JveSA” 
was that of Kgyptian viceroys, or lord-rientenants, nominated by the 
Diospolilari government to rule over distant territories occupied by 
Nubians and Negroes of the austral Nile. 

Til the Theban tomb, opened previously to 1830 by ]\rr. Wilkinson, 
(about the (‘poch of whicli the theory of an Argivo, “ Baiiaus,”*'^'^"’ led 
him into some odd hallucinations), and criti(‘ally examined in 1830- 
’40 by Harris and Cliddon, there was an amazing collection of Negro 
sVenes. ^ A N(\gress, ap})arently a primness, arrives at TIudies, drawn 
in a plaustrum by a pair of humpt‘d oxen — the driver and groom 
being red-colored h]gyptians, and, one might almost infer, eunuchs.''''' 
P\)llowing her, are multitmh's of Negroes and Xfibians, bringing 
tribute from the Upper country, as w(dl as black slaves of both sexes 
and all ages, among which are some red children, fathers were 

Egy})tians. The cause of her advent seems, to have been to make 
otferings in this tomb of a ‘‘royal son of KeSZt — Ainunoph,” Avhe 
may have lieen her husband. The JMiaraoh whose, prenomen staml'^ 
recorded in this sepulchral habitation is an Amenophis but, b(y(mt! 
the fact that liis reign must fall towards the close of the XYHltb 
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dynasty, and about tlie times of the ‘‘ disk-heresy,” wo were not aware 
that his place could bo determined, until we opened the Dehhndler ; 
where the major portion of these varied African* subjects, unhiue for 
their singularity *and preservation, are reproduced in brilliant colors. 
We have already chosen a Semitic head, deemed by us to present 
Fhamiciaii athnities {mpra^ p. 1G4, Fig. 1)0), from scul[>tures of the 
same times. We here re])eat it (Fig. 183), for the sake of contrasting 
its type with a JSTegro, and a Abibiaii 
a})})arently (Fig. 184), taken from the 
menayerie of African curiosities above 
mentioned. We say apparenUjj^ be- 
cause the slighter shade, given by 
Egyptian artists to grouped 

closely togetlier, sometimes arises 
from the necessity of distinguishing 
the interlocked lim])s, &c., of men of 
the sanie color. Instances may be 
found, of this attempt at perspeedive, 
in various colored scones indicated in 
the note’s,'^ so that the unblackenod 
face in our Fig. 184 may ]}C tlmt of 
a N«gro also. 

For tlie sake of illustrating that, 
even in Aiufient Egypt, African sla- 
very was not altogether unmitigated 
hy monumts of congenial enjoyment; 
uol always inseparabh' Irom the lash 
and the hand-cutf; we submit a copy 
of some Negroes “dancing in the 
streets of Thebes ” (Fig. 185), by way 
of ar(‘ha‘ol()gi(?al (wideiu^e that, 3400 
years ago, (or before the Exodus of , 

Israel, b. c. 1322), “de same olc^Nig- j 
ger” of our Soutliern plantations 
eould spend liis Nilotic sabbaths in 
saltatory recreations, and 

“Turn about, and wheel about, and j 
Jim Croiv!” ' 








Before closing our comments upon 
‘‘Ethiopians,” it is due to the me- 
mory of the author of Crania JEyyp- 
^laca not to omit some notice of two 
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problems that attracted liis penetrating researches. The first con- 
corris the ancient Meroites ; the second, that mixed family in which, 
nnder the name of “ Aiistral-Eg^-ptians,’' Morton perceived some 
possibly-i/indoo affinities. Commencing with the former question, 
we recall to mind how the discoveries of the Prussian Scientific Mis- 
sion {supra, p. 204), in and around the far-famed Isle of Meroe, have 
relieved ardueologists from furtlier discussions as to the illusory anti- 
quity of a realm that, previously to the eighth century b. c., was merely 
a Pharaonic province amtan Egy])tian colony; and which, moreover, 
did not become important, as an independent kingdom, until Ptole- 
maic times. It was not, however, until after the publication of his 
JEgyptiaoa (of which Chevalier Lepsius received a first copy, togetlKU’ 
with Cliddon’s Chapters, under the ]) 3 U’ainid of Cebel Birkel, in Ethi- 
oi)ia itself that Dr. Morton was infoi-med, by th^ Chevalier directly, 
of results so demolishing to the learned theories of Heeren, Prichard, 
and other scliolars. U]diap[)ily for science, death arrested the hand 
of our illustrious friend Ixd'ore it could register the emendations con- 
sequent upon such immense changes in former historical oinnions. 
Although one of the authors (C. Jt. G.) has, in the interim, enjoyed 
the advantage of beholding, at Berlin, the sculptures brought from 
Ethio 2 >ia, and of hearing Chevalier Lopsius’s criticisms, viva voce, upon 
Meroite subjects, we deem ourselves, peculiarly unfortunate thaf the 
iJenkwidler, so far as its Uoraisoiis have reached us, has not yet com- 
prised copies of these newly-discovered bas-reliefs. We are unable, 
at jn’esent, therefore, to demonstrate to the reader, by the reproduction 
of portraits of Queen CIandack and her inulatto court, the true causes 
why tl e civilization of Meroe declined, and finally ])ecaine extin- 
guished: viz., 0 ‘wiiig to Negro amalgamations, during the first centu- 
j’ies oi‘ our era. This fact may serve as a topic for some future 

To ol)viate, however, any argu- 
ment resp(‘cting Meroite allinitics 
witli^ regard to Negro rac^\s in ante- 
rior times, we reproduce the portrait 
of Manetho’s “Ethiopian” sovereign, 
Tirluika (supra, p. 151, Fig. 71) ; the 
“Melek-KIJ8A, or Cushite king 
Kings, xix. 9) ; contemporary with the 
Assyrian Sennacherib, whose like- 
ness has also been submitted under 
our Fig. 27 (supra, p. 130.) • 

Nor did the higli-caste lineaments 
of these “Ethiopian” princes, and 
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the total absence of Nigritian elements in the physiognomies of ah 
Mero’ites, as known in 1844, escape Morton’s attention.^‘^ His com- 
ments on the accompanying effigies from Meroe suffice. 


Fig. 187.3*3 Fig. 188.344 




“The one on the left hand [Fig 87] (that of an 
unk?¥twa king), has mixed lineaments, neither 
etrietly Fclasgic nor Egyptian ; while the right- 
hand personage [Fig. 188], wlio ap{)ears to be a 
priest doing homage, presents a countenance which 
corresponds, in essentials, to the Egyptian type, 
although the profile approaches closely to tlie Gre- 
cian. The annexed head [Fig. 189 — is] also a king, 
bearing some resemblance to the one above figured.’* 

With regard to the ‘‘Hindoo” rc- 
seiublaiiees perceived by^lorton in cer- 
tain Egyptian crania of his vast collection, while wc will neither 
afiirin nor deny them, the authors cannot hut think that their lamented 
colloagne was herein biassed, rather by traditionary data (even yet 
sajposed to he historical), than by anatomical evidences which, at 
any rate, do not strike onr eyes as sali(‘nt. Indeed, we know per- 
sonally that, had ]\rortoii lived, Priehanrs scholastic learning, bnt 
portinaeions ignorance of lnerogly[)hical Egypt, would have been dealt 
b’itli as by ourselves, under full recognition of the one, and through 
i’cs|)(>(gful oxp(^sure of the other. Part III. of ojir volume renders it 
’in necessary to dwell, in this place, npoi^ 8ir W. Jones’s Oriental ern- 
tlidoiT, or upon Col. Wllford’s self-delnsions, in respect to now-exploded 
connections between ancient India and primordial Egypt. 

The Greek tradition (Latinice) runs as follows: ah Incio 

fluvio profeeti, supra yEgyptum sedem silii eligernnt.”' Put, who 
are these Ethiopians ? At most, Asiatic “ «m\-burncd faces ” — some 
34 
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people, darker in hue than Greeks, who emigrated from tlie Indus, 
The era, assigned for their migration to countries south ol' Egypt, h 
attributed to that of olie among many Pharaohs, called 1^ <ireciaii 
narrators “ Amenopliis; ” and tlie legend reaches us tlirougli a Byzan- 
tine monk, ihe Syncdlus (writing 2000 years after the events), at once 
the most diligent, and the least critical, compiler the seventh century 
of our era pi'odueed. To say the least, the historical surface we tread 
on trembles, as thougli it floated over a (luagmire. These douhtj^ 
suggested, we submit extracts from the Crania JEgyptiaca : — 

“ I observe, MTiiong tlie Egyptiiiii cninia, .sonic wliich ililFcr in nothing from the HinSoo 
type, either in rc.spcct to .size or configuralion. I liave already, in niy remarks upon the 
ear, mentioned a downward elongation of the upper jaw, which I Iiave more frequently 
met with in Egyptian and Hindoo heads tli^n in any other, although 1 have seen it occa- 
sionally in all the races. This feature is remarkable in two of the following five crania 
(A, B), and may be compared with a similar form from Abydos.”^i7 


Fig. 190. 



Fjg. 191. 




“ It is in that mixed family of nations which I 
have called Austral-Egyptian that we should expect 
to meet witli the stroiig(*st evidence of Hindoo lineage; 
and here, again, we can only institute adequate com- 
parisons by reference to tlie works of Charnpollion and 
lloselliiii. 1 observe the Hindoo style of features in 
several of the royal elhgics ; and in none more deci- 
dedly than in the head of Asharramon ( I'Mg. 191), 
sculptured in the temple of DebOd, in Nubia. The 
date of this king has not yet been ascertained; but, 
as be ruled over Meroe, and not in Egy’pt, (probably 
in Ptolemaic times [n. c. 200-o0()],) he may be re- 
garded as an illustration of at least one modification 
of tlie' Austral-Egyptian type. 

“Another .«!et of features, but little different, how- 
ever, from the preceding, is seen among the middling 
class of Egyptians as pictured on the monument^ 
and these 1 also refer to the Hindoo type. Take, 
for example, the four annexed outlines (Fig. 192), 
copied from. a sculptured fragment prescind in the 
museum of Turin. These effigies may be said to 
essentially Egyptian ; but do they not forcibly 
U8 of the Hindoo ?” 
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So e^reat is our respect for Morton’s judgment ; such, manifold ex- 
)erionce8 have wo acquired of liis perceptive aentenoss in craniological 
Luatoin}", that we should prefer the attirmatory decisions of others 
•elative to this Ilindoo-Meroito problem, to any negation on our own 
)arts. 

The preceding brief digressions enable us to leave Meroe, and re- 
gime with a more *]:)Ositive, because ost(;ological, proof of the perdu- 
rable continuance of the Negro type. 

This. semi-embalmed cranium ol‘a 
degress (Fig. from Morton’s 

jabinet, is preserved at the Acade- 
]iy of Natural Sciences in Phila- 
Iclphia. Beyond the fa(t that mum- 
niiication ceased towards tlie lllVli 
'cntury of our era; and that, being 
roni an aiuaent tumulus at the sa- 
‘r(‘d Isle of B(‘ghe, tlie iianale 
)wner of the annexed skull may 
lavc b(‘on a domestic slave of some 
'Ethiopian’' wor|hipper at the 
brine of Osiris, on tlie adjacent Isle of Pliihe ; all that (*an be said 
IS to the anti([uity of our specimen coniines it to a period between 
1h‘ fourth century n. o. (when Pharaoh Nuctanjujo founded the temple 
31 * Phihe), and the extinction of embalming, coupled with the substi- 
ution of (Christianity (as understood by ‘‘Ethiopians,”) lor tin* reli- 
3 ;ion of Osiris, about the tilth century after c.’**'* Fifteen hundred 
goal’s may, therefore, be assumed as the reasonable lapse of time since 
bis aged Negn'ss was (-onsigned to the m(3und where hundreds of 
3ther Osirian pilgrims lie, coarsidy swathed in biturneni/ed wrap[)ers. 
file specimen is uniqua in the annals of fCgvptian embalmnumt; inas- 
riuich as no other purcly-Negro vestiges liave as yet turned up in 
tumuli or catacombs. 

Trivial to many as the imfident may seem, S(‘ienco, nevertheless, 
C-*an make “these dry bones spe4ik” to the following points. First, 
they establish Nigritiau indelibility of type, even to the woolly hair; 
because, our American ceim?teiies could yiedd up thousands of heads 
idcnticail with this woman’s. Secondly, they attest the com])arative 
paucity of Negro individuals in Egy])t during all aneient times; be- 
cause, although the priests embalmed every native pauper, such Ni- 
gritian mummies have never, that we can learn, been diseoven'd by 
fansaclkers of that country’s sepulchres. And, thirdly, as this skull 
a solitary exception, among millions of mummies disinterred, it 
<iemonstrates that the l^gyptiaiis possessed no craniologica] proximity 
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to those Negro typos with whom their existence was ever coeval. 
Indeed, this head was not found in Egypt proper, hut immediately 
above the first cataract in Lower Nubia. 

As Mr. Birch has mentioned, 
in the extract previously given, 
history reposes upon the Tablet 
of Wadee Haifa for the conquest 
of Upper Nubia ; and also for 
the earliest monumental reii- 
coutro with Negroes, by Se- 
souKTESEN I., sccond king of the 
XTIth dynasty, near about 2348 
ja^ars B. c. ; which is the autho- 
rized date of the Deluge in 
King James’s version. The 
tablet is small, and very much 
abraded ; but, Morton having 
enlarged the royal portrait,'*-^' 
wo repeat it hero, for what it 
may be worth olhnologically. 
It proves, least, that Sesouk- 
tesen’s lineaments were any- 
thing but African. 

The heads of austral captives, 
surmounting shields in which 
their national names arc written, exist in this tablet, too mutilated 
for us to distinguish anything l>eyond the African contour of their 
features. Birch reads their cognomina — 

**1. Kas, or Gas, 4. S/kmL 

2. Shemki, or Temki. 5. Khilukai; or, perhaps tlie Shilovgisj who 

3. Chasaa. now ure called * Shillouks’ ? ” 

It therefore becomes settled by tin? liieroglyphics, that the Egyptians 
had ascended the Nile, and had encountered Ai?^re-races, at least as 
far back as tlie twenty-fourtli century b. c. 

We can now add a most extraordinary fact, since discovered by 
Vis(*x)unt Do Kouge, to the extracts ^yo have culled from Birch’s 
memoir. An inscription on the ro<*ks near Sanineh, in Nubia, cut 
b}^ Sesourtesen III. (of the same Xllth dynasty — about 2200 b. c.), 
in the “ Vlllth year” of his reign, establishes that he had then ex- 
tended the southern frontier of Egypt to that point, viz., the third 
cataract; whereas his predecessor, Sesourtesen I., had only guarded 
the parses at Wildee Haifa, the second cataract, some ISO miles 
b^low. M. De Eouge,^*’^ with that felicitous acumen for which he is 
renowned, reads a passage in this inscription as follows : — 


Fig. 194. 
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“Frontier of the South. Done in the year VIIT., under King Sesc'irtesen [HI.], ever 
living; in order that it may not be permitted to any Ne^ro to pasf by it in navigating” 
[down the river]. 

The repugnance of the Egyptians towifrds Nigritian races, cxhibitetl 
lu their epithet of ‘‘ITaTISf — harharian Qowwivy^ perverse rrice,” be- 
comes now a solid fact in primeval history; at tliC same time that 
the above inscription proves%onelusively how, just about 4000 years 
ago, tlio geographical habitat of Negroes commefteed exactly where 
it does at this day: viz., above the third cataract of the Nile. 

We have shown, by their portraits, that tlie three “Ethiopian” 
kings (Sabaco, 8(jvechus, and Taihaka) of tlie XXVth dynasty, n. c. 
719-695), possess nothing Negroid in their visages. .Meroe, as Lep- 
sius lias determined irrevoc-ably, liecame an independent j)rincipality 
at a far later day; and, so soon as she was cut olf from Egyptian 
blood and civilization, the influx of Negro columbines deterioratc'd 
her people, until, by the liftli century after Christ, she sank amid the 
billows of surrounding African barbarism, mentally and physically 
obliterated for ever. 

To our lamented countryman, ^Forton, b(‘longs the honor of first 
rendering these data true as axioms in tfle science of anthropol(>gy. 
Our part has beini to demonstrate that the ])riii(!ij[)los of his method 
were correct, as Aell as to support them with fresher evidences than 
he was spared to investigate. At tlie time of the pnhlication of the 
Crania JFjijyptiaca^ the “Galhny of Anti(|uities in the British ^Fu- 
seum”^'"* had not reached him; conseipuaitly he was not then 
aware that the vast tableau fi’oni J>cyt-el-\Valee, out of which he 
had selected the following heads (Eig. 151) stands, moulded in fac- 
simile and beautifully colored, on the walls of an J^lgyptian hall in 
that great Institution. The copy lies liefore us, elucidated by Mr. 
Ihrch’s critical d(‘S(;ription. IFere Netjroes and Nabians are j)ainted 
in all shades — blacks and browns; while the red (or color of honor) 
is given to the Egyptians alone. 

With these emendations, which unfortunately the nature of our 
work does not permit us to portray in colors, AFoi'ton’s own words 
and wood -cuts may appi’opriately close this cliapter on the Negro 
Type : — 

“ For tlic purpose of ilhistratioii, we select a single picture from the temple (liemi.speos) 
of Beyt-el-Walce, in Nubia, in which Raineses 11. is represented in the .act of making war 
upon the Negroes — who, overcome with defe.at, arc flying in consternation before him. 
From the multitude of fugitives in. this scene (which has been vividly copied by Champol- 
llosellini, and which I have compared in both), I annex a fac-simile group of 
nine heads, which, while they preserve the national features in a remarkable degree, pre 
sent also considerable diversity of expression. 

'‘The liair on some other figures of this group is dressed in short and separate tufts, ot 
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Fio. 105. 



iiivortod cones, precisely like those now worn by the Negroes of Madagascar, as figured in 
Rot teller’s Voyage. 

“ Til the midst of the vampiished Africans, standing in his car and urging on the conflict, 
is Raineses liiniself; whose niaiily and J)eaiitiful couiitenaiute will not suffer by corn})aris()n 
with the finest Caiieasian models. The annexed outline (for all the figures are represented 
in outline only), will enable the reader to form his own conclufrions respecting this extra- 
ordinary group,” which dates in the fourteenth century before the Christian era.^^^ 


Fio. 1%. 
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The authors confidently trust, that the antic^uity of Xep;i’o races, 
no less than \\\q permanence of Negro types^ during the (18o3+2348) 
4201 years that have just elapsed since Usher’s Flood, are questions 
now satisfactorily set at rest in the minds of lettered and scientific 
readers. A parable, thrown back among our notes, sufhea^s to illus- 
trate popular impressions in regard to the cuticiilar and osteologi(*al 
changes produced by climat^ iim\ in respect to the ])liilologi(*al meta- 
inortdioses caused by trarisphmtailon^ upon hiimah'races aboriginally 
distinct. It is not incumbent upon us to imjuire, whether the delu- 
sions, generally current upon such very simple matters of hict, are 
to be aseribiid to intellectual apathy among the taught, or to ignorance 
and mystifications among their teachers. 

At the close of Oha[)ter VI. {snpra^ ]). 210), in refei’ence to the per- 
• rnancncy of Asiatic and AtVicfin types in their*i‘espective geographical 
gradations^ we asked, AVithin human record, has it not always been 
thus?” Ev<uy national tradition, nil primitive monuments, and the 
whole context of ancient and modern history, answer aflirmatlvely 
for each of those parts of the Old continents hitherto examined. 
Deviations from the historical point of view n^quiring no notice, at 
the present day, by any man of sci(‘nce, it would be slu'cr waste of 
time to discuss them. A\^c lose none, therefore, in })assing over at 
once to that continent which no students of iS'atural History now 
riiiscall NewS' 

CHAPTER IX. 

AMERICAN AND OTHER TYRES. — ABORIGINAL RACES OF AMERICA. 

The Continent of America is often designated by the at)pcllation 
of the New World; but the researches of modern geologists and 
ardueologi^ts have shown that the evidences in 1‘avour of a high anti- 
quity, during our geological ej)och, as well as for our Fauna and Flora, 
are, to say the least, quite as great on this as on the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Prof. Agassiz, whose authority will hardly be questioned in 
matters of this kind, tells us that geology linds the oldest landmarks 
hero; and Sir Charles Xycll, from a mass of well-digested facts, and 
fi’om the corroborating testimony of otlnu’ good aiithoiities, concludes 
that the Mississippi river has been running in its present bed for more 
than one linndred thousand 3’cars.'’'^‘^ The channel cut by the Xiagara 
river, below the Falls, for twelve miles through solid rock, in the 
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estimation of the same distinguished author, as well as of others, gives 
no less satisfactory proof of the antiquity of the present relative 
position of continents and oceans. 

Dr. Bennot Dowler, of Kew Orleans, in an interesting essay,'"*-^ 
recently published, supplies some extraordinary facts in coniirmation 
of the great age of the delta of the itississippi, assumed by Lyell, 
Kiddell, Caipcnter, Forshey, and othej€. From an investigation of 
tfie successive grftwths of cypress forests around that city, the stumps 
of whicli ar(j still found at different depths^ direetly overlying each other ; 
from the great'sizc and age of these trees, and from the remains of 
Indian hones and pottery found below tlu) roots of some of these 
stumps, he arrives at the following conclusion : — 

“ From those <lala it appears that the human race existed in the delta more than e^)7,000 
years a^o ; and that ten subtfiiTanean forests, and the one now growing, will show that an* 
exnhei'ant flora existed in Louisiana more than 100,000 years anterior to these evidences 
of man’s existence.” 

The delta of the Alabama river hoars aTnj)le testimony to the same 
effect. Along the ilohile river and bay we find certain shell-fish, 
whose relative positions - arti determined at present, as they always 
have been, by certain physical conditions, viz. : the unio i\\\d paludina^ 
the gnathodon, and the oyster. The*first are always found above 
tide-water, where the water is perfectly fresh; the second Hourishi's in 
brackish water alone ; and the oyster never but in water that is 
almo.st salt. As the delta 04, the river has extended, tluiy have each 
greatly changed their habitats. The most northern hahitat, at the pre- 
sent daj^, for example, of the gnathodon, stands, about Choctaw Point, 
one mile below Mobile; whereas we have abundant evidence that it 
formerly existed fifty miles above. The unio, paludina, and oyster 
have changed positions in like manner. 

Immense beds of gnathodon shells are found, and in the greatest 
profusion, all along flic coast of the ( lulf of Mexico, where they 
have doubtless betui deposited by Indians in foi’mer times. Great 
numb(*rs of these beds exist on the iFolule bay, and along the river, 
foriifty miles above the city, where only a scattering ren|nant of the 
living sjiecics is still found. The Indians had no means for, and no 
object in, transporting such an immense number tifty miles up tlie 
river; and yvo must, therefore, conclude that the Mobile bay once ex- 
tended to the locality of these upper “ shell banks and that the 
Indians had collected them for food, near where these banks are now 
beheld. One strong evidence of this conclusion is gathered from the 
fact, that the different artificial beds of the unio, the gnathodon, and 
Iht oyster, arc never here formed of a mixture of two or more shells; 
which would be the case if their locations had been near each other. 
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That these beds are of Indian origin is clear, from the fact that the 
shells have all been opened, and that we find in them the marks of 
firof extending over considerable spaces — the sludls converted into 
quick-lime, and mingled with charcoal, so tliat the sii(*(;cssive accu- 
mulations of shells may be plainly traced.'’*” Fish-bones and other 
remains of Indian feasts are common: i, e. fragments of Indian pot- 
tery; and of human bones, which can be identified by their crania. 

Some of these beds are covered over by vegetable mould, from one 
to two feet thick, which must have becm a very long time forming; 
and upon this arc growing the largest forest tree's, beneath, whose 
roots these Indian remains are often discovered. It is more than 
ju’obable, too, that these huge trees arc the sucx'ossors of former 
growths quite as large. 

We cannot, by any conjecture, approximate, within many centu- 
ries, perhaps thousands of -years, the time consumed in thus (extending 
tlie delta of the Alabama river, and in producing the changes we 
liave hinted at; nor dare we attempt to fix the time at which the Rod 
men fed upon the gnathodons that compose the first beds to which wo 
have alluded. 

Ft is worthy also of special remark that the gnathodon, of wliich 
a few surviving specimens still endure along the Gulf coast of Florida, 
Alabama, and MiBsissi})pi, was once a living species in the Ch(isapoakc 
hay; but has ])een so long extinct that it now exists tluTO only in a 
fossil state. This w(?uld ext(*nd tlie Imng l\uina very much farther 
back than the Chesapeake deposits: all our n'cent shells, or nearly 
all, being found in the pliocene, and many shells in still earlier forma- 
tions. kSucIi facts, with many others of similar import, which might 
1)0 adduced, point to a (‘hronology very far ])cyoud any heretofore 
received: and who will doubt that, when the ]\Iississi})pi, Alabama, 
and Niagara rivers first poured their waters into the ocean, a fauna 
and a flora already existed? and, if sq||why did not man exist? 
They all belong to one geological })eriod, and to one creation. 

These authorities, in sup])ort of the extreme age of the geological 
era to whiefi^ man belongs, though startling to the unscientific, are 
uot simply the* opinions of a few; but such conclusions are substan- 
tially adopted by the leading geologists everywluire. And, although 
antiquity so extreme for man’s existence on earth may shock some 
l)reeonceivcd opinions, it is none the less certain that the rapid accu- 
Jnulati 6 n of new facts is fast familiarizing tlie minds of the scientific 
world to this conviction. The monuments of Egypt have already 
carried us far beyond all chronologies heretofore adopted ; and when 
these barriers are once overleayied, it is in x'din for us to attempt to 
approximate,, even, the epocli of man’s creation. This conclusion is 
35 
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not based merely on tlic researches of snch archseologists as Lepsius, 
Bunsen, Bindi, Pe Longperier, irnniboldt, &c., but on those, also of 
Btrietly-oi thodox wnters, Kenrick, Ilincks, Osburn; and, we may fdd, 
of alf tlK‘ologians*who have really mastered the monuments of 
Egypt. Xor do these moiuiments reveal to ns only a single race, at 
this (‘arly ei)oeh In full tide of civilization, but they exhibit faithful 
portraits of the saTue African and Asiatic races, in all their diversity, 
which hold intercourse with Egyi>t at the present day. 

Xow, th(^ ([iiostion naturally springs up, whether the aborigines of ' 
America were not (‘ontiunporary with the earliest races, known to us, 
of tiie east(‘rn continent? Tf, as is conceded, “Caucasian,” Negro, 
Ifongol, and otlier races, existed in the Old World, already distinct, 
what reason can be assigmul to show that the aborigines of Ameri(,*:i 
did not also (‘xist, with their present types, 5000 years ago? The 
naturalist must infer that the fauna and flora of the two continents 
w'cre contemporary. All facts, and all analogy, wuir against the su[)- 
position that America should have been left by the Creator a dreary 
wuist(; for thousands of years, while the other half of the W'orld was 
hamiiiig Avitli organized Ixungs. This view is also greatly*strengtli- 
ened by the acknowledged fact, that not a single animal, bird, rc})- 
til(‘, flsh, or plant, was common to tfie Old and New Worlds. jS’o 
naturalist of our day doubts that the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
of Ameih-a were ei'eated wdiere they arc found, and not in Asia. 

The ra(‘t‘s of men alone, of America, have hePn made an exe(‘ptiou 
to this general hnv ; hut this exe(‘])tion cannot he maintained by any 
-course of s(‘ieutiiic reasoning. America, it wdll be remembered, was 
not only indxuow n to the early Eomaiis and Greeks, but to the Egyp- 
tians ; and.wlien discovered, l(‘ss than four centuries ago, itwuis found 
h) be inhabited, from the Arctic to (/ape Horn, and from ocean to 
•ocean, by a population displaying peculiar physical traits, unlike any 
races in tlie Old AVorld ; shaking languages bearing no reseTublanco 
in sti’ucture to otlier languages ; and living, everywhere, among 
animals and plants specifically distinct from those of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Oceanica. 

Ihit, natural as this reasoning is, in flxvor of American origin for our 
Indians, we shall not leave the question on such dehatfible groiiiul. 

T here is ahnndant positive evidence of high antiquity for this pop^^* 
latlon, ^yhi^*h w’c proiteed to develop. 

In reflecting on the aboriginal races of America, we are at once 
met by the striking fact, that tlieir physical characters are wholly iu- 
dependent of all climatic or known physical influences. Notwitb- 
titanding tlieir immense g(*ographical distribution, embracing every 
vai’icty ot climate, it acknowledged by all travellers, fhat there is 
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among tins people a pervading type^ around which all the tribes (^north, 
south, east, and west) cluster, though varying within prescribed limits, 
"V^ith trifling exceptions, all our Aniorican Indians bear to each other 
some degree of family resemblance, quite as strong, for example, as 
that seen at the present day among full-blooded Jews; and yet they 
are distinct from every race of the Old World, in features, languages, 
customs, arts, religions, and propensities. In the language of AForton, 
who studied this people more thoroughly than any other writer : — 
“All possess, though in various degre(‘s, the long, lank, bhi(*.k hair; 
the heavy brow; the dull, sle(‘]>y eye; the full, eom[)rcss(Kl H[)s ; and 
the salient, but dilated nose.” These characters, too, are beheld in the 
civilized and the most sav^age tribes, along the rivers and sea-coasts, in 
the valleys and on the mountains; in the prairies and in the forests; ■ 
in the torrid and in the ice-bound regions; amongst those that live 
on fish, on flesli, or on vegetables. 

The only race of the Old World with whit*h any coniu'ction lias 
been reasonably conjectured, is the jVFongol ; but, to say nothing of 
the marked difference in ])hysical characters, their languages alone 
should decide against any siu;h alliance. 

“The American race Uiffers e.^sentfhlly from all others, not oxceptinR the Monj^olian; 
nor do the fcc'blo analogies of language, ainl the more obvious ones of civil and religions 
institutions and arts, denote anytliing beyond casual or colonial communication with the 
Asiatic nations; and even these analogies may, perhaps, he accounted for, as Humholdt 
has suggested, in the mere coincideuee arising from similar wants and impulses in nations 
inl^ahiting similar latitudes.’’ •>'^1 

No philologist cau he found to deny the fact that the Chinese are . 
now speaking and writing a language snhstantially the same as the 
one they used 5000 yt'ars ago; and that, too, a language distinct from 
every tongue s])okcu by the Caucasian races. On the other hand, 
we have the American races, all speaking dialects indisputably 
peculiar to this continent, and })osscssing no marked affinity with any 
other. Now, if the ^longols have pres(‘rv(‘d a language (uitire, in 
Asia, for 5000 years, tliey should have likewise preserved it here, or 
to say the least, some trace of it. But, not only are the two linguistic 
groups radically distinct, hnt no trace of a Mongol tongue, <lnbioiis 
wonls excepted, can be found in the American idioms. If sndi imagi- 
nary Mongolians ever brought tlieir Asiatic speech into this country, 
it is clear that their tictitious |Jesccndants, tlie Indians, have lost it; 
and the latter must have ac([uired, instead, that of some extinct race 
which prccfided a ^Mongol colonization. It will be conced(‘d that a 
colony, or a nation, could never lose its voeabnhiry so completely, 
unless tlirougli conquest and amalgamation ; in which case they would 
another language. But, even when a tongue ceases to be 
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spoken, some trace of it will continue to survive in the names of 
individuals, of rivers, i)laces, countries, &c. The names of Moses, 
Solomon, David, Lazarus, Isaac and Jacob, arc still found among the 
J( 5 ws everywhere, although the Hohrew language has ceased to he 
spoken for more than 2000 years. And the appellatives Mississippi, 
Missouri, Orinoko, Ontario, Oneida, Alabama, and a thousand otlicr 
Indian names, will live for ages after the last lied man is mingled 
witli the dust. They have no likeness to any nomenclature in the 
Old AVorld. 

In treating of American races, our preseril)ed limits do not permit 
us to go into details res])e(‘ling the infinitude of types which compose 
them. Our purpose at present is simply to hilng forward such facts 
as juay he sufliOent to establish their origin and antbpiity. The 
broad division of Dr. Morton, into two groat fimilies, which contrast 
in many points strongly Avith ea(*h other, is sufHcicntly minute, viz.: 
“The ToHecan tuitions and the Barhnrom tribes ” This classification 
is somewhat arbitrary ; but it is impossible, in our day, to establish 
any lait very wide boundary-lines. Here, as in the Old World, wars, 
migrations, amalgamations, and endless causes, have, during several 
thousand yOars, disturbed and (confused Nature’s original Avork; and 
Ave must noAV deal Avith masses as Ave find them. In fact, our main 
object in alluding at all to the diversity of types among tlui al)origines 
of Ameri(‘a, is to give anotlau’ illustration of a position advaiiced else- 
whii-re in this volume. W(‘ ha.vo shown that the major diAusions of 
the earth, or its ditha’cnt zoological ])roA’inces, Avere populated by 
groups of races, Ix'aring to each other certain family resemblances ; 
notwithstanding that, in reality, these races originated in nations^ and 
notin a single pair; thus IbriniTig proxinhite, but not identical s})e- 
cies.^ The ]\rongols, the Caucasians, the Xegroes, tlie Americans, 
each constitute a group of this kiiid. In our cha[)ters on tlui Cauca- 
sian races, f)r example, we have shoAAUi hoAv the JeAVS, Egyptians, 
Hindoos, relasgians, Homans, Teutons, Celts, Iberians, &c., Avhich 
liad all been classed uiuh'r this common head, can bo traca^d, as dis- 
tinct forms, beyond all luiman chronology. The same hiAA'’ ap])lies to 
the Anieri(‘an races. Although every tribe has some characters that 
mark it as American, yet there are certain shaiply-draAvn distinctions, 
among some ot these raees^ AAdiich cannot be explained by climatic 
influences. Fhe Tolteean, and Barbarc^s tribes, taken separately, 
masse, atl'ord a good illustration, for they differ essentially in their 
physical characteristics. The most prominent distinction 
jP^eeii these two tamilies results from comparison of their cranio- 
Pll^ical deA^elopiiients. Dr. Morton, Avhose collection of human crania 
AS the most complete in the world, bestowed unrivalled attention on 
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Atnerican races, and has given aet-ual measurements of C38 Indian 
skulls, in which the two great divisions arc almost equally lepresented. 

1st. The Toltecan Family — comprising all. the somi-civilized nations 
of Mexico, Peru, and Bogota, wlio, there is every reason to believe, 
rere the builders of the great system of mounds found throughout 
Isorth America. Of 213 skulls, Mexican and Peruvian, 201 belong 
to the latter — each having been obtained from the oldest burial- 
grounds and through the most reliable sources. On these heads, 
Morton makes the following striking comment; — 

“ AVlien we consider the inslitutions of the old Peruvians, their comparatively advanced 
civilization, their tombs and temples, mountain-roads and monolithic gateways, together 
with tlieir knowledge of certain ornamental arts, it is surprising to find that they possessed 
a brain no larger than the Hollcntot or Nnr lloUander, and ^ar below the barbarous hor<les 
of their own race.” [We have shown, in our remarks on anatomical characters of races, 
that the Hottentot has a brain on the average 17 ciihic inches less than the Teutonic race 
— the latter being 92, and the former 75 cubic inches.] ‘‘For, on measuring 155 crania, 
nearly all derived from tlic sepulchres just mentioned, they give but 75 cubic inches for 
the average bulk of brain, while the Teutonic, or highest developed white race, gives 92 
cubic inches. Of the whole number, one only attains the capacity of 101 cubic inches — 
[the highest Teutonic in Dr. Morton’s collection is 114 cubic inches] — and the minimum 
sinks to 58; the smallest in the whole series of 041 mea.surctl crania of all nation.'f. It is 
important to remark, also, that the sexes arc nearly e(iually represented: viz., 80 men and 
75 women. 

The mean of twenty-one ^fexioan skulls is seventy-nine, or five 
cubic iiK'lies above the Peruvian average ; but the authenticity of this 
series is not so well made out as tlio other, and it may be too small 
for the establisbmoiit of a very correct mean. 

2d. The Barbarous Tribes. — The semi -civilized communities of 
America seem at all times to have been hemmed in and pressed upon 
hy the more rtjstless and warlike l)arbarous tribes, as they arc at the 
present day. AVe now see the nnwai’liki* ]\I(‘\i(*an constantly pillaged 
hy daring Camaiiehes and relentle.'^s Apaches ; who, since the intro- 
duction of horses, have become most fearful marauders, scarcely 
inferior to the Tartars or Bedouins of Asia. 

On this scries, collected botli from modern tribes and ancient tumuli 
the most widely separated by time and space, ^[ortoii remarks : — 

“Of 211 crania derived from the various sources enumerated in this section, IGl have 
been meas\ired, with the foljowing results: the largest craniiirn gives 104 cubic inches* — 
the smallest, 70; and the iiieaii of all is R4. There is a <lisparity, however, in tlie male 
and female heads, for the former are 90 in number, and the latter only 05. 

“We have here the surprising fact, that the brain of tlic Indian, in his savage state, is 
far larger than that of the old demi-civilized Peruvian or ancient Mexican. How -j o we 
to explain this remarkable disparity between civilization and barbarism? The laigo-t Pe- 
ruvian brsiin measures 101 cubic inches; and the untamed Shawnee rises to 104; an<l the 
average difference between the Peruvian and the savage is nine cubic inches in favor of the 
latter. Something may be attributed to a primitive difference of stock ; but more, perhaps, 
to the contrasted activity of the two races.” [Here Morton might appear to endorse the 
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**heovy that jultWation of the mind, or of one set of faculties, can give expansion or increased 
size of brain. I'here is no proof of the truth of such a hypothesis. The Teutonic races, in 
their barbarous state, 2000 years ago, possessed brains as large as now ; and so with other 
♦•aces. — J. C. N.] 

Taken collectively, the American races yield an average mean, Ibr 
the whole 338 crania, of only seveiity-iiiiie cubic inches, or thirteen 
below that of the Teutonic race. 

The g(‘neral law laid down by craniologists, tliat size of brain is a 
measure of intellect, would seem to meet with an exception hero ; 
hut it is only apparent. A very satisfactory solution of the fact will 
b(! found ill Mr. J. 8. J^hillips’s Appendix to Morton’s memoir on the 
rhynical Type of the American Indians also, in Mr. George Combe\s 
Vhrenoloyical Ilemarks, in iho Appendix to ^Forton’s Crania Americana. 
The ai»])en(lix of ^Ir. Phlllijis, published after Morton’s death, adds 
some new materials, which the Doctor had not time to work up 
before his demise. The additional crania. make a little variation 
from the means or a\x‘rages obtained by AFoiton, but too slight to 
intluence the general conclusions. Mr. riiillips’s closing observations 
are so well expressed that we are sure llie reader will prefer them 
entire, to wit : — 

“Tlic average volume of tlie brain in the Barbarous tribes is shown to be from to 84 
cubic inches, while that of the Mexicans is but 70, and in the rcruviuns only 75 ; thus exhi- 
biting tlie ai)paront anomaly of barbarous and unci\ilized tribes possessing larger brains 
than races capable of consideralde progress in civilization. Tliis discrepancy deserves 
more investigation than time permits at present; but the following views of the subject 
may make it appear less anomalous : — • 

“Tlie prevailing features in the cliaracter of the North American savage are, stoicism, a 
severe cruelty, excessive watchfulness, and that coarse brutality which results from the 
entire preponderance of the animal propensities. These so outweigh the intellectual por- 
tion of tlic character, that it is completely subordinate, making the Indian what we see 
him — a most uiiintelleetual and uneivilizalile man. 

“ The intellectual lobe of the brain of these people, if not borne down by such over- 
powering animal propensities and passions, would doubtless have been capable of much 
greater eftbrts than any we are viequainted with, and have enabled these barbarous tribes 
to make-some progress in civilization. This appears to be the cerebral difference between 
the Mexicans and Peruvians on the one hand, and the Barbarous tribes of North Anicriua 
on the other. The intellectual lobe of the brain in the two former is at least as large as iu 
the latter — the difference of volume being chiefly confined to the occipital and basal por- 
tions of the encephalon ; so that the intellectual and moral qualities of the Mexicans aud 
Peruvian.s (iit least ns large, if not larger than those of the oilier group) are left more tree 
to act, being not so subordinate to the propensities and violent pa-ssions. This view ol tl»e 
subject is in accordance with the history of these two divisions : barbarous and ciciUzablc. 
When the former >vere assailed by the European settlers, they fought desperately, but 
rattier with tlie cunning and terocity of the lower animals, than with the system and courage 
of men. 1 hey could not be subjugated, and were either exterminated, or continued to 
retire into tJie forests, when they could no longer maintain their ground. Had their intel- 
lect been in propc rtion to their other (jualities, they would have been most formidable ene- 
mies. AVith the Mexicans and Peruvians the case has been the reverse. The original 
inhabitants ot Mexico were entirely i^bjugated by the Aztecs, who appear to have been a 
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"Mliill tribe in comparison with the Mexican.?; and then they were all conquered and enslaved 
bv a mere handful of Spaniards — although the Mexicans had the advantage over the bar- 
barous tribes of concerted action, some discipline, and preparation, in which the latter were 
greatly deficient. The Mexicans, with small brains, were evidently inferior in resolution, 
ill attack and defence, and the more man!y traits of character, to the Barbarous races, who 
contested every inch of ground until they were entirely outnumbere«l. And at the present 
time, the Canianches and Apaches, though a part of the great Shoshonee division (one of 
the lowest of the races of North America), are continually plundering and destroying the 
ludians of Northern Mexico, who scarcely attempt resistance. 

“ Viewed in this light, the apparent contradiction of a race with a smaller brain being 
superior to tribes with lafger brains, is so far explained, that the volume and distribution 
of their respective brains appear to be in accordance with such facts in their history as 
have come to our knowledge.” • 

Aifain, Mr. Phillips remarks, of the Indians of tlie United States, 
tliat he has ‘‘grouped them, on a large scale, into families, according 
to language ; and the result of measurement of the volume of brain 
is strikingly in accordance with the asctulained character of the differ- 
ent groups thus constituted. Jlis arrangement is — 1st, Jrocpiois; 
2(1, Algonquin and Apalachian ; 3d, Dacota ; 4tli, 8hoshonei‘s ; 5th, 
Oregonians. Of the first division (the Iroquois), he observes: — 

“ The average intcimal capacity of the cranium in this group is about inches higher 
tlian the lowest types, and 4^- inches higher than the average — being cubic inches. 
This result is strikingly in keeping witli the fact that they wore so completely the master- 
spirits of the land; that, at the time of the first settlement of this country by the wdiite 
race, they were so rapi<lly subduing the other tribes and nations around them ; and that, if 
their career of conquest had not been cut short b3' tJic Anglo-8axon predominance, they 
bade fair to have conquered all within their reach.” 

lie then states the measui’omcnts and chaiTKjters of other families, 
in all of which the morale and pity a in ue moj^t strikingly correspond. 

These facts aftord very instructive mah'rial for rctlecdiou. AV^o 
liere behold one race, with4he larger, thmigh less iutolledual brain, 
«ul>jugatiiig the uiiwaiTikc and halficivilizcd races; and it seems 
(‘leap, that the latter were destined to he either swallowed up or (‘xtin*- 
niiuated by the former. Viho can doubt that similar oceiuTeiices 
hud b(5en going on over this coutiiicnt for many ceiitiu’ies or even 
thousands of years? There are scattered over North America eouiit- 
less t(miuli, wdiich it is believed Avere Iniflt by races dificiviit frenn the 
savage tribes found around them on the advent of the whites, and 
an inipenetrahle oblivion rests upon these carth-AAa>rks. There are 
niaiiy reasons for supposing that tliese monnd-hnilders Averc either 
i<leutieal with, or closely allied to, the Toltecs; and, that they Averc 
driven south or exterminated by more savage and helli(’()se races, 
^uch as the Iroquois : for the traditions of the Mcxi(?an8 point to the 
i^orth as their original country. 

At the present day, we see in America large settlements of S])an- 
lards, French, Germans, &c., us Avell as Indians — all speaking their 
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own langiiaf^cs ; yet wlio doubts that in a century or two the Indians 
will be extinct, and the osiers swallowed up in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue and type ? Tlfen, when the ethnographer shall undertake to 
analyze tli(i population, wbat can he learn of the history of races 
that first overspread this continent, or what light upon the origins of 
lost or absorlxMl autoctliones can he dravffrom the European diale(*ts 
spoken by their destroyers? What will be the condition of this 
country two ‘or three thousand years hence, we may ask, when wo 
s(ie Kurop(‘ pouring its population into it from the East and Asia from 
the West ? We (;aii reason on the things of this world merely from 
what we see and know ; and we must infer that a succession of events 
has h(‘(m going on for ages, during ante-historic times, similar to those 
wm encounter in th(^ pages of written history. Human nature never 
changes, else it w'ould cease to be human nature. 

Now, how are w e to explain these op])ositc intellectual and physical 
characters in the tw'o great families of America, except by primitive 
cranial contiu-inalions, cadi aboriginally distinct? Certainly, 710 
kmnvii facts (‘xist leadiiig to the conclusion that any pai'ticular mode 
of life can chang(^ tlu^ size or foian of bi’ain in man; wdiile, on the 
contrai’y, wt have abundant reason to be (convinced that the size ami 
form of brain play a (‘onspicuous part in the advancement and destiny 
of rac(‘s. The huge heads, in many instama's, having emerged from 
l)arl)arism (Teutons, (Vdts, for exain}de), w’itliin historical tiiiies, have 
reached the higher pinnach's of civilization, and everywhere outstrip- 
ped and domim1t(‘d over th(‘ small-lumded I’ac’es of mankind. 

It is interesting luu’o to note that the ancient Egyptians and Hin- 
doos, who in v(‘ry early times reach<‘d a considerable degree of civili- 
zation, had, like the ^Mexicans and reruvians, much smaller lieads 
than the savage tribes ai-ound them.*^^"’ Ea(di of these people give an 
internal nu‘an-capacity of eighty cubic inches, Avhicli is but one inch 
a])ove the average of Aiuei’icau races. The Negro races*, exclusive 
of Hottentots, yi(‘ld an avtTage of eighty-tlu’ce iiiches. 

If the »b‘W’s have lived ditring 1500 yeai’s in Malabar, the Magyars 
1000 in Hungary, the Paivi'^s as many ages in India, the Bascpies or 
Ihei'i ans in Krance and Spain for more flian 3000, without material 
change — and, if the Anglo-Saxons and Spaniards have lived through 
t(‘U generations in Anierica without approximating the aboi'iginal 
type ot tm^ country, it is a reasonable inference that the intellectual 
and physical ditlei’enees of the Tolteaan and Barbarous tribes are not 
attrihutah](‘ to secondary causes, either moral or physical. 

Mr. Scpiier makes the following philosophical remarks: — 

“ The ensuiU rosombljincc of certain words in the lanjiiiiages of America and those of the 
Old World cannot be taken as evidence of a common origin. Such coincidences msy 
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easily accounted for as the result of accident, or, at most, of local infusions, which were 
without any extended effect. The entire number of^ommon words is said to be one huii- 
dj-ed and eighty-seven; of these, one hundred and^Kir coincide. witli words found in the 
languages of Asia and Australia, forty-three with those of Europe, and forty with those of 
Africa- It can hardly be supposed that these fficts are sufficient to prove a connep- 
tioii between the four hundred dialects of America aiuj tlie various languages of the 
other continent. It is not in accidental coincidences of sound or meaning, but in a 
comparison of the general structure and character of the American languages with those 
of other countries, that we can expect to find siniilitiide.s at all conclusive, or worthy of 
remark, in determining the question of a common origin. And it is prcci.scly in these 
respects that we discover the strongest evidences of the essential peculiarities of the Ame- 
rican languages: here they coincide with each other, and here exhibit the most striking 
contrasts witli all the others of the globe. The diver.sities which have sprung up, and 
which have resulted in so many dialectical modifications, as shown in the numberless voca- 
bnlarios, furnish a wide field for investigation. Mr. Gallatin draws a conclu-sion from the 
circumstance, which is quite as fatal to the popular liypothcsis, respecting the origin of the 
Indians, as tlie more sweeping conclusion of ])r. Morton. It is the length of time which 
tliis prodigious subdivision of languages in America must have rcipiired, making every 
allowance for the greater changes to which unwritten languages are liable, and for the 
necessary breaking up of nations in a huntcr-.state into separate communities. For those 
changes, Mr. Gallatin claim.«, wo must have the very longest time which we are permitted 
to assume; and, if it is considered necessary to derive the American races from the other 
continent, that the migration must have taken jilace at the earliest assignable })eriod. 

“The following conclusions were advancml by Mr. Duponceau, as early as 1819, in sub- 
stantially the following language : — 

“1. That the American languages, in general, arc rich in words and grammatical 
forms ; and, that in their complicated construction the greatest order, method, and regu- 
larity prevail. 

“ 2. That these complicated forms, whicli he callg polysynthetic, appear to exist in all 
those languages, from Greenland to Cape Horn. 

“ That these forms diifer essentially from those of the ancient and modern languages 
of the Old Hemisphere.” 

Tlie type of a race would never chant^e, if kept from adulterations, 
as we have shown in the ease of the Jews and other peojtles. So 
with languages : we have reason to helievo that a race would 
ever lose its language, if kept aloof from foreign inllueiiecs. It is 
a fact that, in the little island of Great llritain, the AVelch and the 
Krse are still s[)()ken, although for 2000 years pressed upon by the 
strongest influences tending to exterminate a tongue. So v’itli the 
Ilascpie in France, which can he traced hack at least 8000 years, and 
is still s}>oken. Coptic was the speech of Egypt for at least 5000 
years, and still leaves its trace in the languages around. TIkS Chinese 
lias existed equally as long, and is still undisturbed. 

“An effort has been made by Mr. lilackie, Trofes.sor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh, to reform the pronunciation of Greek in that University. ITc is teatdiing hia 
l^tudellts to pronounce Greek as they do in Greece, insisting that it is not a dead, but a 
living language — as anyone m.ay see by looking at a Greek newspaper. Prof. Plnckie 
g>ves an extract from a newspaper printed last year, at Athens, giving an account of Kos- 
*uth 8 ♦isit to America, from whicli it is evident that the language of Homer lives in a state 
of purity to which, considering the extraordinary duration of its literary existence (2r>0C 
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yeni H at least), there is no parallel, perhaps, on the face of the globe. After noticing a few 
trilling modifications, which distinj^h modern from ancient Greek, he states, as a fact, 
that in three columns of. a Greek n^paper of the year 1852, there do not certainly occur 
three words that are not pure native Greek — so very slightly has it been corrupted from 
foreign source.^.” , 

Although the nations of Europe and 'Western Asia have been ni 
constant turnioil for thousands of j'ears, and their languages torn to 
pieces, yet they have been luoulded into the great heterogeneous 
Indo-European mass, everywlicro showing affinities among its own 
fraijinents, hut no reseinhlaiiee to Anu'riean languages. The subjoined 
extract from a jiaper of Trof. Agassiz admirably expresses new and 
most interesting views upon the natural origin of speech: — 

“As for hiiiguiigcy, their common structure, and even the analogy in the sounds of differ- 
ent lunginiges, far from indicating a derivation of one from another, seem to us rather the 
necessary result of that similarity in the organs of speech which causes them naturally to 
produce the same sound. 'Who wouhl now tlcny that it is as natural for men to speak as 
if is for a dog to bark, for an ass to bray, for a lion to roar, for a wolf to howl, when wo 
see that no nations are so barbarous, so deprived of all human character, as to be unable 
to express in language their de.'^ires, their fears, theirdiope.s ? And if a unity of language, 
any analogy in sound and structure between the languages of the white races, indicate a 
closer couuectiou between the different naliuns of that race, would not the difference which 
has been observed in the structure of the languages of the wild races — would not the 
power the American Indians have naturally to utter gutturals which iho white can liardly 
imitate, afford additional evidence that these races did not originate from a common stock, 
hut are only closely allied as men, eiidowe«l equally with the same intellectual powers, the 
same organs of speech, the same sympathies, only developed in slightly different ways in 
the different races, precisely as we ob.serve the fact between closely allied species of the 
same genus among birds ? 

“There is no ornithologist who ever watched the natural habits of birds and their note.s, 
who has not been surprised at the similarity of intonation of the notes of closely allied 
sjiecies, and the greater difference between the notes of birds belonging to different genera 
and families, 'fhe cry of the birds of prey, are alike unpleasant and rough in all; the 
song of all the thrushes is equally sweet and hariiKuiious, and modulated upon similar 
rhythms, and combined in similar melodies; the chit of all titmice is loquacious and hard; 
the quack of tlie duck is alike nasal in all. But who ever thought that the robin learned 
hi.s n)elo»ly from the mocking-bird, or the mocking-bird from any other species of thrii.sh ? 
AVho ever fancied that tlie field-crow learned his cawing from the raven or jackdaw? Ter- 
taiiily, no one at all acquainted with the natural liistory of birds. And why should it be 
dillerent with men? AVhy sliould not the different races of men have originally spoken 
distinct languages, as they do *t present, dilferiug in the same proportions as tlicir organs 
of speech |jre variously modified? And why should not these nlodifications in tlieir turn 
be indicative of ])riiiiitive differences among them? It were giving up all induction, fdl 
power of arguing tiom sound premises, if tlie force of such evidence were to be denied.” 

To Avlii(‘]i be added the familiar instance, that, although the 
Negro has heen domiciliated in the United States for many genera- 
tions fimong white people, he nevertheless, whether speaking Engli^^h, 
Frcncli, or Spanish, })rcserves that peculiar, unmistakcably-iVr^^^j 
tonatic^n, which no culture can eradicate. So, again, who over heard the 
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voice of an Indian uttering Efiglisli, and could not instantly detect 
the articulations of the Ked man ? 

A review of the preceding facts shows conclusively, we tliink, that 
the Natural History of the American aborigines runs a close parallel 
^vith that of races in other countries. We have made but two divisions ; 
])ut it is more than probable that each of these families, instead of 
springing from a single pair, have originated in many. But we liavc 
discussed this point elsewhere, and need not reopen it here. 

Let us now glance at the history of those aboriginal races which 
made the only approach towards civilization. It is true that our ma- 
terials are very defective in many particulars, yet enough remain to 
lead ethnologists to some important residts. 

No trace of an alphahet existed at the time of the conquest of the 
I'ontinent of America ; but some tribes possessed an imixirlect sort of 
picture-writing, from whicli a little arclueological aid can be derived; 
though we are compelled to look chiefly to traditions, which are 
often vague, and to the light wliich emanates from the physical cha- 
racters, ail ti(pii ties, religious, arts, scimicc's, languages, or agriculture. 

The decided structural connection which exists among the various 
Indian languages has been regarded as sufficient evidence, not only 
of the commoij origin of these languages, but of the races speaking 
them. The venerable Albert Gallatin, who devoted, much time and 
talent to American ethnography, says : — 

“All those who have investigated the subject appear to have agreed in the opinion that, 
liowevcr differing in their vocabularies, tlicre is an evident similarity in tlie structure of all 
the American languages, bespeaking a eoinmon origin.’’ 

Now, we are not disposed to (hmy the close offinitjf of these lan- 
guages, but we cannot agree that tliis affords any satisfactory proof 
of unity of their linguistic derivation. The conclusion, to our minds, 
is a non sequitur. 

Let us assume, with AgasSiz and Morton, that all mankind do not 
spring from one pair, nor even eacli race from distinct luiirs; but that 
nieu were created in nations^ in the different zoological provinces where 
history first finds them. The Caucasians, Mongols, Indians, Negroes, 
were, for example, created in huge* numbers, or in S(*attere(l tribes. 

hat, let us ask, would necessarily be the result as regards t\^es and 
languages? Various individuals of these tribes, having no language. 
Would soon come in contact, either thi’ough proximity, or early wan- 
derings. Unions would soon take place, and there would be a fusion 
types, so as perhaps to change, more or less, each origimil ; just as 
amalgamations have taken place among all historical nations, and arc 
Row going on in every country of the globe. 

feo with languages. As soon as individuals came in contact, they 
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would nec.ossarily oomuience the first Steps towards forming a speech, 
as birds instiiu'tively sing aiid dogs bark. The wants, and range of 
ideas of*tliese tribes, Avould, for a long time, be very limited, and 
their vocabulary, tlms formed, very meagre. The aboriginal races of 
America, tbougli not identical, display a certain similarity in their phy- 
sical and intellectual chara(ders, as species of a genus in the animal 
kingdom possess certain physical characters and instincts in common ; 
and it is j>robablo that their primitive languages would, in consc- 
([uenct?, more or less, rc'scuuble each other. This view is strengthened 
hy the liiK^t of general resemblance amongst American crania. Hut 
nothing in human anatomy can be more striking, than the wide dif- 
ierence in the conformation of the skulls of American and African 
races. 

.11* two distinct races, created on incommunicable continents, had 
been left alone, originally, eacdi to form its own languages indepen- 
dently of the other, is it not presumable, a priori^ that there would 
accrue a much greater similarity among the tongues of the one race, 
on the satnc continent, than between these tojigues and those spoken 
on the other continent by the other race? Especially, when the phy- 
sical and moral characteristics of the former difler radically from 
those of the latter ? , 

As, then, the crania of American races resemble each other, while 
di tiering entiredy l‘rom those of African races, so do American and 
Atih'aii languag(‘s differ from each other in structure and vocabulary; 
altlunigh both are in harmony with the various dialects spoken on 
their respective continents by races osteologically similar. 

Whether the abo\'e f iroposition be true or false, all languages which, 
in their infant state, canu‘ tog<dher, would necessarily become fused into 
one heterogeneous mass. Let us illustrate this iioiirt. a little farther. 
Sup[)ose that, five thousand years ago, a country had existed large as 
Europe, covered by a virgin forest, and that the Creator liad scattered 
over it tribes, bearing the type of the old Teutonic stock — each of 
whom coinmeiK'cd at once in forming a language — what would be 
the result in our day, after bOOO years of migrations, wars, ainalga- 
inatioius ? Can any one doubt tliat these languages would be fused 
into one whole, quite as homogeneous as those of the aborigines of 
Ainei’ica t When we reflect that there is every reason to believe that 
this continent has been inhabited for more than 5000 years, such case 
becomes a much stronger one. Niebuhr, in one of his letters,. ex- 
presses views very similar.^^ 

Those p:roat national races have never sprung from the growth of a single family 
into a nation, ])iit always from the association of several families of human beings, raised 
above their Icllow animals by the nature of their wants, and the gradual invention ot a 
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; each of which families probably had originally formed a language peculiar to 
itself. This last idea belongs to Reinhold. By this I explain the immense variety of Ian 
guages among the North American Indians, which it is absolutely impossible to refer to any 
common source, but which, in some cases, have resolved themselves into one language, as 
in Mexico and Peru, for instance ; and also the number of synonyms in the earliest periods 
of languages. On this account, I maintain that we must make a very cautious use of dif- 
ferences of language as applied to the theory of races, and have more regard to physical 
conformation; which latter is exaetlj' the same, for instance, in most of the Indian tribes 
Qf North America. I believe, farther, that the origin of the human race is rmt connected 
witli any given place, but is to be sought everywhere over the face of the earth; and that 
it is an idea more worthy of the power and wisdom of the Creator, to assume that he gave 
to each zone and each climate its proper inhabitants, to whom that zone and climate would 
be mo.st suitable, than to assume that the human species has degenerated in such innumer- 
able instances.” 

Wirtomtin tipproaclies tlie subject from a different point of view, 
oflerino; another explanation for the dissimilarity of languages. lie 
maintains that there are ahinities among all languages, which can only 
be explained by original unity^ but acknowledges, on the other side, 
certain radical diffcrciujos, wliicb are only to be explained by a mi- 
racle. lie says, in Lecture second : — 

“ As the radical difterence among the languages forbids their being considered dialects, 
or offshoots of one another, we arc driven to the conclusion that, on the one hand, these 
languages must have been originally united in one, whence they drew their common ele- 
ments, essential to them all ; and, on the other, that the separation between them, which 
destroyed (»ther and no less important elements of resemblance, couM not have been caused 
t)y any gradual departure, or individual development — for th^sc we have long since ex- 
ulnded — but by some violent, unusual, and active force, sntticient alone to reconcile those 
conflicting appearances, ainl to account at once for the resemblances and the differences.” 

This view of the eiiigiini would he much the most agreeable to 
iiiauy readers, inasmu(.*h as, hy the obtrusion of an unwarranted phy- 
sical impossibility, it gets clear of that radical diversity of languages 
wliich philology has not yet been aWe to overcome. Such reasoning, 
however plausible at the time when it was written, will not stand 
the test of criticism in the year The tacts revealed to ns by 

the subsequent discoveries, of Lepsius and others, require a much 
higher antiquity for nations and languages than the Cardinal had any 
itlea of; and which .is entirely irroeoncihlhlc with the Jewish date for 
the “eonfusion of tongues” at Babel, to which lie ])laiiily points. If 
that confusion of tongues in Genesis were even taken as literally true, 
it could neither have applied to all the nations of tlie earth, nor, 
particularly, to those inhabiting parts of the world unknown to 
thiental geography in the time of Moses or Abraham; and this 
owing to exegetieal reasons hereinafter set forth. 

Clavigero, whose ability and opportunities confer upon liis autlio- 
especial weight, gives the following chrouolog}^, •derived from 
^ata obtained through Mexicans : — 
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A. D. 

The Toltcca arrived in Anahuac, or the country now called ’Mexico, 


niigriiting from the North 648 

They abandoned the country 1061 

The Cliichcrnccs arrived 1170 

The Acdudchiians arrived about 1200 

The Mexicans reached Tula 1296 

They founded Mexico^ 1325 


ITcrc, then, wo have tlie dates of snecessivo migrations of these 
Tolteean races, from tlie seventh to the fourteenth century; and, 
although nineh douht (wists with regard to the accuracy of some of 
tliese dat(‘s, no one avIio investigates the subject will deny that they are 
sutli(MC‘ntiy close for all pra(*tical purposes, and may be taken as the basih 
of clironologieal cidchlalion. (’lavigero, Gallatin, Humboldt, Jhxs- 
cott, Siguier, ^[orton — in shoit:, all authorities, are substantially agroe(l 
on this point. These Tolteean rac^es, avIio it seems inhabited, though 
perhaps at ditlerent (‘potdis, almost every poition of the present terri- 
tory of the United 8tat(‘s^ must have been pressed upon by causes 
now uidcnown to us, and forced to migrate from their original aboih's. 
They sought an asylum in the soiitluu'u countries — A^foxico, Central 
Ameri('a, I\'ni ; and here gave birth to the semi-civilization found at 
the time of the S})anish compiest. Gallatin, however, tliinks it most 
probable that tlie Tolteean races and their civilization commenced in 
the tropic, and spread towards the north. Over an immense territory, 
bounded by the Atlantic and Pacific, the Gulf of ^Mexico and the 
Great Tiukes, are scattei*ed those countless mounds, on the oiMgiii 
of Avliich the savage tribes surrounding them for the last three or 
four centuries have not even preserved a tradition. 

“Not far from one liiin<Irea enclosures, of various sizes, and five hundred mounds, fire 
found ill Hoss eounly, Ohio. The nnniber’Vif tumuli in the Stnte may he sjifely cstiinfited 
at ten thousand, and the number of enclosures at one thousand or lilteen hundred.”-*'^ 

From this single State, eonstitntlng hut a small fraction of the 
surtiu'C over which they arc scattered, may ho formed some idea ot 
tlie cuormons numh('r of these remains ami of the ante-histori('al }K)pu- 
lation which constructed them. These tumuli were of several distinct 
kinds, viz., sepul(*hral and sacrificial ; dikes, fortilications, &c. Squicr s 
investigations lead him to aver: — 

“ The loatures common to all are elementary, and identify them as appertaining to one 
grand system, owing its origin to a family of men moving in the same general direction, 
acting under common impulses, and influenced by similar causes.” 

Those monnds, from tlieir nnmher and magnitude, present indis- 
putable evideiu^e ot the existence of very large agncultnral populfl- 
tions. How many ctmturios were these people increasing, migrating? 
and concentrating, around so many thousand widely-scattered nuclei^ 
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How long was it before they possessed a density and command of 
labor requisite for such structures? IIow long, after building such 
national monuments, did they live around, before abandoning them ? 
Were they not the same people who migrated into Mcxi(;o and Cen- 
ti’al America from the seventh to the thirteenth century a. c. ? Surely, 
any reply to this view of the subject alone, in connection with the 
pliysical type of the race, must carry them back to times contempo- 
rary with the Pharaohs of Kgypt. 

Too valuable to be mutilated, a long extract from the standard 
work before quoted is here introduced. 

<‘Tlie antiquity of the ancient monumonts of the Mississippi Valley has been made the 
siihject of incidental remark in the, foregoing chapters. It will not he out of place here to 
allude once more to some of the facts bearing u[)on tliis point. Of course, no attempt to 
fix their data accurately, from the circumstaiicos of the case, can now be successful. The 
most that can be done* is, to arrive at approximate results. The fact that none of the 
ancient monuments occur upon the latest formed terraces of the river-valleys of Ohio, is one 
of much importance in its bearing upon this question. If, as we are amply warranted in 
believing, these terraces mark tlie degrees of the subsidence of tlio sti’cauis, one of tlie four 
(which may be traced) has been formed since those streams have followed tlieir present 
courses. There is no good reason for supposing tliat the mound-builders would have 
avoided building upon that terrace, while they erected their works prorniscnously upon all 
the others. And if they had built upon it, some Sliglit traces of their works would yet be 
visible, however much influence one may assign to disturliing causes — overflow'^, and shift- 
ing channels. Assuming, then, that the lowest terrace, on the Scioto river, for example, 
has been formed since tlie era of the mounds, we must next consider that the excavating 
power of the Western rivers diminishes 3'carly, in proportion as tlu'v approximate towards 
a general level. On the Lower Missisjtippi, where alone the ancient monumonts are some- 
times invaded by the water, the bed of the stream is rising, from the deposition of the ma- 
terials brought down from the upper tributaries, where the excavating process is going on. 
This excavating power, it is cahmlated, is in an inverse ratio to the square of the^lepth-- 
that is to say, diminishes as the square of the depth increases. Taken to be approxi- 
mately correct, this rule establishes, that the formation of tlie latest terrace, by the opera* 
tion of the same causes, must have occupied much more time than the formation of any of 
the preceding three. Upon these premises, the time since the streams have flowed in their 
present courses may he divided into four periods of difl'ereut lengths — of which the latest, 
sujipiised to harp elapsed since the race of the mounds flourished, is ?nurh the longest. 

“The fact that the rivers in shifting their chaniuds have in some instances encroached 
upon the superior terraces, so as in part to destroy works situated uporj them, and after- 
wanls receded to long distances of a fourth or half a mile or upwartls, is one which should 
not he overlooked in tliis connection. In the case of the ‘high liankworks,’ the recession 
has been nearly three-fourths of a mile, and the intervening terrace or ‘bottom’ was, at 
Ihe jmriocl of the early settlement, covered with a dense forest. This recession and subse- 
quent forest growth must of necessity have taken place since the river encroached upon the 
uncient works here alluded to. 

“ Without doing more than to allude to the circunistjince of the exceedingly decayed state 
of the skeletons found in the mounds, and to the amount of vegetable accumulations in the 
ancient excavations and around th^ ancient works, we pass to another fact, perhaps more 
important in its bearing upon the question of the antiquity of these works, than any of 
those presented above.. It is, that they are covered with primitive forests, in no way dis 
huguijjhable from those which stirrotiud them, in places where it is probable no clearings 
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were ever made. Some of the trees of these forests have a positive antiquity of from six 
to cigli% hnndreil years. Tliey are found surrounded with the mouldering remains of 
others, undoubtedly of equal original dimensioi).s, but now fallen and almost incorporated 
witli the soil. Allow a reasonable time for the encroachment of the forest, after all the works 
were abandoned by their builders, and for the period intervening between that event and 
the date of their construction, and we are conipellod to assign them no inconsiderable anti- 
quity. Jhit, as already observed, the fore.sts covering these works correspond in all 
respects with the ‘surrounding forests; the .‘^aine varieties of trees are found, in the same 
pro{)ortions, and they have a like primitive aspect. This fact was remarked by the late 
President f I.MtnisoN, and was put forward by him as one of th^ strongest evidences of tl)e 
high antiquity of these works.' In an address before the Historical Society of Ohio, he 
said : — 

“ ‘The process hy which nature restores the forest to its original state, after being once 
cK'fired, is extremely slow. The rich lands of the West are indeed soon covered again, but 
the character of the growth is entirely diflerent, ami continues so for a long period. In 
several places upon the Ohio, and upon the farm which I occupy, cleavings were made in 
the first settlement of the country, and subsequently abandoned and suffered to grow up. 
Some of these new forests are now, sure, of fifty years’ growth ; but they have made so 
little ju'ogress towards attaining the appearance of the immefliately contiguous forest, as 
to induce any man of reflection to determine thai^it least ten times fifty years must elapse 
before their complete assimilation can 1)0 effected. Wc find, in the ancient works, all that 
variety of trees wliich give such unrivalleil beauty to our forests, in natural proportions, 
'fhe first growth, on tlie same kind of land, once cleaved and then abandoned to nature, on 
the contrary, is nearly liomogcneons, often stinted to one or two, at most three, kinds of 
timber. If the ground has been cultivated, tlie yellow locust will thickly spring up ; if 
not cultivated, the black and white walnut will be the prevailing growth. ... Of what 
immense ago, then, must be the wamks so often referred to, covered, as they are, by at 
least the second growth after tli(‘ primitive-forest state was regained? ’ 

“ It is not undei’taken to assign a period for the as.similation Iiere indicated to take plai'C. 
It jnii.st, hotrever^ he 7nea.vin'(l h)f cenhirifs. 

“ In respect to the c.xtent of territory occupied at one time, or at successive periods, by 
the race of tlie mounds, so far as indicated by tlie occurrence of their monuments, little 
need be said, in addition to the observations presented in the first chapter. It cannot, how- 
ever, have escaped notice, that the relics found in tlie mounds — composed of materials jic- 
culiar to places separated as widely as the ranges of the Alleghanie.s on the east, and the 
Sierras of Mexico on the west, the waters of the great lakes on the north, and tliosc of tlie 
(Julf of Mexico on the south — denote the contemporaneous existence of communication 
between tliese extremes. For we find, side by side, in the same mounds, native cupper 
from Lake Superior, mica from the Alleglianies, shells from the Gulf, and obsidian (perhaps 
porphyry) from Mexico. This fact seems to conflict seriously with the hyjiothesis of a 
inigr.'ition, either northward or southward. Further and more extended investigations and 
observations may, nevertheless, serve satisfactorily to settle, not only this, but other equally 
interesting (piestioiis, connected with the extinct race, whose name is lost to tradition itself, 
and wIkisc very existence is left to the sole and silent attestations of the rude, but oft iiii" 
posing monuments, which throng the valleys of the West.” 

A (lisjia^sionato review of the evidences thus cursorily, presented, 
in support ol the conteinporanoousness of American races with tliosc 
lirst re(!orded on the monuments of the eastern world, when taken 
toi’ether, on^ht, we think, to satisfy anyVinprejudiced mind. Nor 
can anythitio; be twisted ont of the Jewish records to show that, at 
the time when nuiny races were already formed in the old Levant, 
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at least one distinct type of man did not exist on the Western Conti- 
nent. But, to our minds, stronger than all other reasonings, n JPex* 
copting the antithesis of languages, is that drawn from the anticpiity 
of skulls. 

The vertical occiput, the prominent vertex, the great interparietal 
diameter, the low defective forehead, the small internal capacity of 
the skull, the square or rounded form, the quadrangular orbits, the 
massive maxilla3, are peculiaiities wliich stam]> the American groups, 
more especially the Toltecan family, and distinguish them widely 
tVom any other racQs of the earth, ancient or modern. 

As before remarked, these characters are seen to some extent in all 
Indians: although the savage tribes exhibit a greater devclo[)ment 
of the posterior portion of the brain than the Toltecs — thus supply- 
ing, in Natural History, the link of organism wliich assimilates the 
Barbarous septs of America to the savage races of the Old World. 

An inter('sting fact was meiit^ned to us by an American oflicer, 
of high standing, who acoompanied our army in its march through 
Mexico during the late war. Although his head, which we mea- 
sured, is below the average size of the Anglo-Saxon race, he told us 
that it was with difficulty he could find, in a largo hat-store at ^lata- 
moras, a single hat which woidd go on his head. Hats suited to 
^[(jxicans are too small for Anglo-Saxons: a fact corrohoratod by 
ample testimony. Throughout the winter season, in ^lobilo, at least 
one hundred Indians of the Choctaw tribe wander about the streets, 
oudeavoring to dispose of their little packs of wood ; and a glance 
at their heads will shov^ that tliey correspond, in every jiarticular, with 
the anatomical dcseri})tion just given. They present licai]^ pixjcisely 
analogous to those ancient crania taken from the mounds over the 
wliole territory of the United States; while they most strikingly 
contrast with the Anglo-Saxons, French, Spaniards and Negroes, 
among whom they arc moving. 

It is impossible to say how long human hones may he preserved in 
a dry soil. There are some curious statements of Sqnior, and many 
more of Wilson, respecting the barrows of the ancient Hritons, where 
skeletons have been preserved at least 2000 years : — 

“Considering that the earth arouiH these skeletons is wonderfvilly compact and dry, and 
tliat the conditions for their preservation are exceedingly favorable, while they are in fact 
^0 much decayed, we may form some%pproximatc estimate of their remote antiquity. In 
the barrows of the ancient Britons, entire, well-j>rescrved skeletons are found, although 
possessing an undoubted antiquity of at least eighteen hundred years. Local causes may 
Produce singular results in particular instances, but we speak now of these remains in tlie^ 
Aggregate.” 372 

Brom the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon we have bones of at least 
2500 years from the pyramids^* and the catacombs of Egypt. 

3T 
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both mummied and unmummied crania have been taken, of stil 
hi^r antiquity, in perfect preservation ; and numerous other proof 
might be brought forward to -the same effect: nevertheless, the ske 
letons de[)()sitcd in our Indian mounds, from the Lakes to the Gulf 
are cruml)ling into dust through age alone ! 

Speaking of tlie mound-builders, it is said: — 

“The ouly skull incontestably belonging to an individual of that race, which has beei 
recovered entire, or sufficiently well preserved to be of value for purposes of comparison 
was taken from the hill-mound, numbered 8 in the map of a section of twelve miles of th 
Scioto Valley.” * 

Rqiiier’s account continues: — 

“The circumstances uruler which this skull was found arc, altogether, so extrnordinar 
as to merit a detailcfl account. It will be observed, from the map, that the mound abovi 
indicsited is situated upon the suinniit of a high hill, overlooking the valley of the Scioto 
about four miles below tlic city of Cliilicothe. It is one of the most prominent and com 
manding positions in that section of country. Upon the summit of this hill rises a conicii 
knoll, of so great regularity as a*linost to induce the belief that it is itself artificial. Upoi 
the very apex of tliis knoll, and covered by thditrecs of the primitive forests, is the mound 
It is about eight feet higli, by forty or fifty feet base. The superstructure is a tough yelhw 
clay, which, at the depth of three feet, is mixed with large, rough stones; as shown in tin 
accompanying section, (Fig. 11)7). 

“ Tliese stones rest upon a dry, calcareous deposit of buried earth and small stones, of i 
dark black colour, and much compacted. This deposit is about two feet in thickness, ii 
the centre, and rests upon the origiii.il soil. In excavating the mound, a large Il||te ol 

mica was discovijred, placed uyion the stones Immediately underneath this plate oi 

mica, and in tlie centre of the buried deposit, was found the skull figured in the plate 
(Figs. 11)8, 11)0). It was discovered resting upon its face. The lower jaw, as, indeed*, thi 
entire skeleton, excepting the clavicle, a few cervical vertebrae, and some of the bones ol 
the feet, all of wliioli wcmc huddled around the skull, were wanting. 

“ From the entire singularity of this burial, it might be inferred that the deposit was j 
comparatively recent one ; hut the fact that the various layers of carbonaceous earth, stones 
and clay were entirely undisturbed, and in no degree intermixed, settles the question he 
yoml doubt, that the skull was placed where it was found, at the time of the constnictioi 
of the mound. . . . 

“ This skull is wonderfully preserved ; unaccountably so, unless the circumstances unde 
which it wa.s found may be regarded as most favorable to such a result. The impervious 
ness of the mound to water, from the nature of the material composing it, and its positioi 
on the summit of an eminence, subsiding in every direction from its base, are circumstance; 
which, joined to the antiseptic qualities of the carbonaceous deposit enveloping the skull 
may satisfactorily account for its excellent preservation.” 

A twofold interest attaelies to the mound (Fig. 197), of which wc 
oiler a sectional tracing^ On the oii(i(||liand it indicates the paiib 
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bestowed by ancient American man upon the dead ; thus cvij^ing 
considerable civilization : on the other, the central tumtSar potion 
in which this unique cranium was discovered, establishes an ante- 
Colunibian age for its builders, and segregates it entirely from the 
ruder sepulchres of our modern Indians. 

We present a vertical and a profile engraving of this ancient skull, 
one exceedingly characteristic of our American races, although more 


Fig. 198 . 



Fig. 199 . 



particularly of the Toltecan ; liaving already stated that the Barba- 
rous tribes possessed more dcvolo])nient of tlie posterior part of the 
hr^ tlian the Toltecs. An examination of this skull will elicit the 
following characteristic pwuliaritics — forehead low, narrow, and re- 
ceding; flattened occiput; a pcr[)en(licular line drawn through the 
extc*rnal meatus of tlie oar, divides the brain into two unequal parts, 
of which the posterior is much the smaycr; forming, in this respect, 
a striking contrast with other, and more particularly the Xogro, races. 
Viewed from above, the anterior part of tlie brain is narrow, and the 
l^osterior and middle portion, over the organs of caution, secrctive- 
tiess, destructiveness, &c., very broad, thus lending much supjjort to 
jdirenology : vertex prominent. [Thes(; pecidlai ities are conlirnied by 
the numerous measurements of Dr. Morton,. and by the observations 
of many other anatomists, as well as our own. Identical ehai’actors, 
too, pervade all the American races, ancient and modern, over the 

whole continent. We have (compared 
OAA many heads of living tribes, Cherokees,* 

^Ihoctaws, Afexic'ans, «fcc., as wcdl as cra- 
nia fW)m mounds of all ag(‘s, and the 
same general oiganism characterizes 
each one. — J. (k N.] 

Any Soutli-African race, compared 
with an American Indian, would ex- 
hibit a coiltrast almost as salient; but 
a Bosjesman (Fig. 200) from the Cape 
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of (^d Hope answers our purpose. Osteologically, they are as dis- 
rincWomtach other as the skull of a fossil hyena is from that of a 
prairie wolf; at the same time that each human cranium is emphati- 
cally typical of the race to which it appertains. 

But, if comparison of an antique American cranium (Fig. 198) 
with the skull of a modern Bushman (Fig. 200), evolves instantane- 
ously such pal[)ahlo contrasts, still more extraordinary and startling 
are those which resile wlien wfe compare either or both with one of 
the primeval “ kumbe-kephalic,” or boat-shaped skulls (Figs. 201, 202), 


Fia. 202. 



exhumed from the pre-Celtic cairns of Scotland.^'® Can anything 
human he moix) diverse than the ostoologieal conformation of the most 
ancient type of man known in America from that of the primordial 
Briton? Be it duly noted, too, that wliile, on the American conti- 
nent, tlio earliest cranium resulting from Sijuier’s researches is every 
way identical (as we shall demonstrate hereinafter) with crania of the 
Creeks, and other IndiaTi nations of our own generation, men of this 
kumhe-kephallc type occui)icd the British Isles long prior to the ad- 
vent of those hracliy-keylialic races, who were precursors of the old 
Celts; themselves, hi Britain, antedating *al] history! Of this tact 
Wilson’s Archmlogy of Scotland furnishes exuberant evidences; to 
be enlarged upon by us in dealing with ^ Comparative Anatomy.” 

rfamilton Smith and Morton have , contended that no test is 
known by whicli fossil human are distiAguishable from otlior fossil 
bones of extinct spccies.^^’^ The question, to say the least, is an open 
one ; althougli none can aver that there are not human fossils as old 
as those ol tlie mastodon and other extinct animals. The following 
extract troni Morton’s memoir is interesting, taken in connectiou 
with the American type : — ^ 
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“ It is necessary to advert to the discoveries of Dr. Lund, among the bone-caves of Minas 
Gerdas, in Brazil. This distinguished traveller has found the remains of man iDjj^hese 
caverns associated with those of extinct genera and species of animals ; and the at^dant 
circumstances lead to the reasonable conclusion that they were contemporaneous inhabit- 
ants of the region in which they were found. Yet, even here, the form of the skull differs 
in nothing from the acknowledged type, unless it be in the still greater depression of the 
forehead and a peculiarity of form in the teeth. With respect to the latter. Dr. Lund 
describes the incisors as having an oval surLice, of which the axis is antero-posterior, in 
place of the sharp and chisel-like edge of ordinary teeth of the same class, lie assures us, 
that he found it equally in the young and the aged, and is confident it is not the result of 
attrition, as is manifestly the case in those Egyptian heads in which Professor Bluinenbach 
noticed an analogous peculiarity. I am not prepared to question an opinion which I have 
not been able to test by personal observation ; but it is obvious that, if such differences 
exist independently of art or accident, they ai*e at least specific, and consequently of the 
highest interest in ethnology. 

“ The bead of the celebrated GuaiMoupe Meton forms no exception to the type of the 
race. . The skeleton itself, which is in a semi-fossil state, is preserved in the British Mu- 
seiim — but wants the cranium, which, however, is supposed to be recovered in the one 
found by M. L’ll<Sminier, in Ouadaloupc, and brought by him to Charleston, South Carolina. 
Dr. Moultrie, who has described this very intere.sting relic, makes the following obser- 
vations; ‘Compared with the cranium of a Peruvian presented to Professor Holbrook, 
by Dr. Morton, in the Museum of the State of South Carolina, the craniological similarity 
manifested between them is too striking to permit us to question their national identity. 
There is in both the same coronal elevation, occipital compression, and lateral protu- 
berance, accompanied with frontal depletion, which murk the American variety in 
general. 

It sf^ems clear, that the TiidiaHs of AHioiiea arc indigenous to the 
boil; but it (Joes not follow, tliat in ancient tirne^ there might not 
liave been some occasional or accidental immigrations from the Old 
V\^)rld, though too small to affetit materially the language or the type 
of the aborigines. There are several (piite recent examples recorded, 
whore lioats \vitli persons in them have been blown, from the Patafic 
ishnids and other distant parts, to the shore.s of America ; and in this 
May may ho explained certain facts, connected M-itli language, wdiich 
have been adduced as evidence of Asiatic origin for our Indians. 
But M^e protest, in the name of science, against the notion that any 
of these ancient possibilities have yet entered into the category of 
ascertained facts. On the contrary, all known anatomical, arclueo- 
logicid, and monumental proofs o])posc such hypotliesis. 

Possible," also, is it tlifit the Tso4hmen (lis(‘overed this country 
several hundred years before Columbus, and held intercourse wjth it 
as far as Labrador ; yet th(»y have left no trace of tongue nor vestige 
of art. 

Agriculture is acknowledged on all hands to have incited the first 
8t(ip8 toward civilization, and, for some most curious facts on this head, 
the reader is referred to Mr. Gallatin's papor.'^”^ Was the agriculture 
loiind in America by the Whites, introduced at an early epoch from 
J^hroad, or was it of domestic origin? This question has excited 
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much conjecture, and is an important one, as it necessarily involves 
the #gin of American civilization. The following facts are certainly 
very significant : — 

1. All those nutritious plants cultivated and used for food in the 
other hemisphere, such as millet, rice, wheat, rj^e, barley, and oats, 
as well as our domestic animals — horses, cattle, sheep, camels, goats, 
&e., were entirely unknown to the Americans. 

2. Maize, the great and almost sole foundation of American civili- 
zation, is exclusively indigenous, and was not known to the other 
hemisphere until al‘tei’-the discovery of America.-^^ 

The kind ot beans by the Spaniards Called still cultivated 
by the Indians in M(‘xico and Central America, is indigenous to our 
coiitinent, and even now unused jfi the other. 

If these tacts be conced(Hl, as they have heretofore been by all 
naturalists and an^lueologists, it will not be questioned that the agri- 
culture of America was of domestic origin, as well as the semi-civiliza- 
tion of any Indian cultivators. These promises alone establish a 
primitive origin and high antiquity for the American races. 

Inquiry into their Astronomical knowledge, their arithmetic, divi- 
sion of time, names of days, &c., will show that their whole system was 
peculiar; and, if not absolutely original, must antedate all histoi’ical 
times of the Old Woi'ld, since it has no parallel on record. fho 
Clialdcana, tlioCAnoso, tlio Egyptians, and other nations of the East- 
ern hemisplKU’c, had divisions of time and astronomical knowledge 
more than 2000 years n. c. ; nevertheless, among ancient or modern 
Indians, there remains no trace of these trans- Atlantic systems. 

“ AlniQst all tho nations of the worhl appear, in their first atj;empts to compute time, to 
Jiave resorted to lunar months, which they afterwanls adjusted in various ways, in order to 
make them coi’respond with the solar year. Tn America, the Peruvians, the Chilians, and 
the Muyscas, proceeded in the same way; but not so witli the Mexicans. And it is a 
remarkahle fact, that the short period of seven days (our week), so universal in Europe and 
in Asia, was unknown to all the Indians, either of North or South America.” 3^® [Had this 
learned and unbiassed philologist lived to read Lepsius,3^^i he would have excepted tho 
Egyptians ; who divided their months into three decades^ and knew nothing of weeks of 
^evPH dat/s. Neither did the Chinese, ancient or modern, 3«2 ever observe a seventh day of 
rest.”— -G. H. G.] 

j . • 

“ All tho nations of Mexico, Yucatan^ and probably of Central America, which were 
within^the pale of civilization, had two distinct modes of computing time. The first and 
vulgar inode, was a period of twenty days; which lias certainly no connection with any 
celestial phenomenon, and which was clearly derived from their system of numeration, or 
arithmetic, which was peculiar to them. 

The other computation of time was a period of thirteen days, which was designated as 
being the count ot the moon, and w'hich is said to have been derived from the number of 
days when, in each of its evolutions, the moon appears above the horizon during the greater 
part of the night. ... , 

“We distinguish tlte days of our months by their numerical order — first, second, thir^i 
&c.y day of the month; and the days of our week by specific names — Sunday, Monday, 
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&c. The Mexicans distinguished every one of their days of the period of twenty days, by 
a specific name — Cipaclli^ Ehecatl, &c. ; and every day of the period of thirteen dayj|, by a 
numerical order, from one to thirteen.” 383 

Tliese can be neither called weeks nor months — they were arbi- 
trary divisions, used long before the Christian era, and no doubt long 
before the Americans had any idea of the true length of the solar 
year. This J:hey arrived at with considerable accuracy, b\it, as we 
have reason to believe, not many centuries before the Spanish con- 
quest. With regard to the origin of the astronomical knowledge of 
American races, there has been much discussion. TTumboldt has 
pointed out some striking coincidences in the ^lexican modes of com- 
puting time, names of their months, and similar ac(iidents, with those 
of Thibet, China, and other Asiatic nations ; whiidi (w('re philology 
certainty, and old Jesuit interpretation sale,) would look very much 
as if they had been borrowed, and engrafted on American systems 
at a com[)aratively recent period. On the other hand, he has laid 
{?tress upon some of the peculiarities especially distinguishing the 
Mexican calendar, and which cannot be ascribed to foreign origin — 
such as the fact already mentioned, that the ^tpxicans never counted 
by months or weeks. 

“What is remarkable too [says Humboldt], is, that the calendar of Peru atford.s imlubit- 
able pro(.fs not only of astronomical observations and of a certain degree of astronomical 
knowledge, but also that their origin was independent of thaf of the Mexicans. If both 
the Mexican and Peruvian calendars were not the result of tlieir own independent obser- 
vations, we must suppose a double importation of astronomical knowledge — one to Peru, 
and another to Mexico — coming from different (piurters, and by peo])le possessed of ditt’er- 
•ent degrees of knowledge. There is not in Peru any trace of identity of the names of the 
days, or of a resort to tlie combination of two series. Their months were alternately of 
twenty-nine and thirty days, to which eleven days were added, to complete the }ear.” 

Xow, if the Mexican calendar dittbrod, ‘‘toto cado,'' from that of the 
rcruvian, it follows that their rcjspoctive origins Avere distinct; and 
if neither, as llumhpldt iudictites, was comstructed upon a foreign or 
Asiatic basis, how are any siq^positions of^antitpio intercourse between 
the two hemispheres justified by astronomy ? Why, if the Peri^vians 
did not borrow' from the j\rcxi(*ans, (their contemporaries on the same 
continent,) should they not have taught themsejves, just as the Mexi- 
cans did their ownselves, systems as unlike each other as they are 
separated by nature, times, and spaces, from every one adopted by ^ 
those types of mankind, whose physical structure is from these Ame- 
ricans utterly diverse ? 

Some of .the astronomical observations of the Mexicans were also 
clearly local: the two transits of the sun, for instance, by the zenith 
01 Mexico, besides others. 

Assuredly the major portion, then, of the astronomical knowledge* 
of the aboriginal Americans was of domestic origin ; and any of the 
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few points of contact with the^ calendars of the Old World, if not 
accidental, must have taken place at an exceedingly remote period 
of time. In fact, whatever may have come from the Old World was 
•engrafted upon a system itself still older than the exotic shoots. 

But, if it still he contended that astronomy was imported, why did 
not the ynmigrants bring an alphabet or Asiatic system of writing, 
the art of working iron, mills, wheel-harrows (all, with Remembrance 
even of Oriental navigation, unknown in America)? Or at least the 
seeds of millet, rice, wheat, oats, barley, &c., of their respective bota- 
nical provinces or countries? Alas! sustainers of the ^/7^^7^-doct^ine 
will be puzzled to lind one fact among American aborigines to sup- 
port it. 

. In coiuilusion, we have hut to sum up the facts briefly detailed, 
and these results will l)c ch'arly dcducible, namely: — 

1. That the continent of America was unknown not only to the 
ancient Egy[>tians and Chinese^ but to the more modern Hebrews^ 
Greeks, and Komans. 

2. That at the 'time of its discovery, this continent was populated 
by niillions of peopl’l, resembling each other, possessing peculiar 
moral and physical characteristics, and in utter contrast with any 
people of the Old World. 

8. That these races#wero found surrounded everywhere by animals 
and plants specifically dithTcnt from those of the Old World, and 
ereiited, as it is conceded, in America. 

4. That these races wore found speaking several hundred languages, 
which, although often resembling each other in grammatical structure, 
diflered in general entirely in their vocabularies, and were all radi- 
cally distinct from the langiuiges of the Old World. 

5. That their monuments, as seen in their architecture, sculpture, 
earth-works, shell-banks, &c., from their extent, dissemination, and 

• incalculable numbers, furnish evidence of very high anti(piity. 

(>. That the state of decomposition in whicdi the skeletons of the 
mounds arc found, and, above all, the peculiar anatomical structure 
of the few I’cmaining crania, ])rove these mound-builders to have been 
both ancient and indigenous to the soil ; because American crania, 
antifpie as well as modern, are unlike those of any other race of an- 
cient or recent times. 

7. That the aborigines of America posseswsed no alphabet or truly- 
phonetic system of writing — that they possessed none of the domestic 
animals, nor many of the oldest arts of the Eastern hemisphere; whilst 
their agricultural plants were indigenous. 

8. That their system of arithmetic was unique — that their astro- 
nomical knowledge, in the main, was indubitably of cis-Atlautic 
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origin ; while their calendar was unlike that of any people, ancient or 
modern, of the other hemisphere. 

Whatever exception may be taken to any of these propositions 
separately, it must b(^ conceded that, when viewed together, they form 
a mass of cumulative testimony, carrying the aborigines of America 
back to the remotest period of man’s existence upon earth. 

The entire scope of argunient on these sii])jects may be j)resented 
in the vigorous language of LordlvAiMEs; expressing ideas entertained 
by liimself and tlie autliors in common, altliough more than seventy 
nine years interlapse l)otween. their respective wiitings : — 

“ The frigidity of the North Americans, men and women, differing in that particular from 
all other savages, is to me evidence of a separate race. And I am the more confirmed in 
that* opinion, when I find a celebrated writer, whose abilities no person calls in question, 
endeavoring in vain to ascribe that circumstance to moral and physical causes. Si Fergama 
dcxlra defendi ponset. 

In concluding from the foregoing facts that there are di^crent races of men, I reckon 
upon strenuous opposition ; not only from men biassed against what is new or uncominon, 
but from numberless sedate writers, who hold every distinguishing mark, internal as well 
as external, to be tlie effect of soil and climate. Against the former, patience is my only 
shield ; but I cannot hope for any converts to a new opinion, without removing the argu- 
ments urged by the latter. * 

“ Among the endless number of writers who ascribe supreme efficacy to the climate, 
Vitruvius shall take the lead.3i>+ . . . 

“ Upon summing up the whole particulars mentioned aboye, would one hesitate a mo- 
ment to adopt the following opinion, were there no counterbalancing evidence: viz., ‘That 
God created many pair.s of the human race, differing from each other both externally and 
internally ; that he fitted these pairs for different climates, and placed each pair in ita 
proper climate ; that the peculiarities of the original pains were preserved entire in their 
(hvseendauts — who, having no assistance but their natural talents, were left to gather 
knowledge from experience, and in particular were left (each tribe) to form a language for 
Hself; that signs were sufficient for the origimil pairs, witliout any language but what 
nature suggests ; and that a language ’was formed gradually, as a tribe increased in num- 
bers and in different occupations, to make speech necessary? ’ But this opinion, however 
plausible, we are not pciunitted to adopt, being taught a different lesson by revelation; viz., 
Tliat God created but a single pair of the human species. Though we caiiuot doubt of the 
authority of Mose.s, yet his account of the creation of man is not a little puzzling, ns it 
seems to contradict every one of the facts mentioned above. According to that account, 
different races of men were not formed, nor were men framed originally for different cli- 
mates. All men must have spoken the .same language, viz., that of our first parents. And 
wlijit of all seems the most contradictory to that account, is the savage state : Adam, as 
Moses informs us, was endued by his Maker with an eminent degree of knowledge ; and he 
certainly must have been an excellent preceptor to his children an<l their progeny, aniong 
whom he lived many generjitions. Whence then the degeneracy of all men unto the savage * 
state ? To account for that dismal catastrophe, mankind must have suffered some terrible 
convulsion. 

“ That terrible convulsion is revealed to us in tha history of the Tow‘p.r of BabelF 385 . , . 

Babylon’s Tower (it is known to cuneiform students of the present 
day) did not exist before the reign of JN'ebuchadnezar ; who built it 
during the seventh century b. As the edifice does not concern 
Ethnology, we pass onward. 

38 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Uxcerpta 

• PROM Morton’s inedited manuscripts. 

[Although not in the mature shape in which Dr. Morton 
ally,8iihniittc(l liis reflections to the scientilic world, and destitute, alas! 
of his own inij)roveinents, a contribution, so valuable to that study 
of Man which owes its present momentum to his genius, must not he 
overlooked in “Types of Mankind.” With their joint acknowledg- 
ments to Mils. 8. Geo. Morton, for the unreserved use of whatever 
autographs their much-honored friend intended for eventual publica- 
tion, the authors aiinex two fragmentary essays. Overcome by ill- 
ness, the Doctor withdrew from his library on the 6th of Ma}^, 1851; 
leaving thes(‘, among other- evidence of an enthusiasm for science 
which death alone could stille. The authors take the more pleasure 
and pride in embodying such first rough-draughts, fresh as they flowed 
from his mind — not unstudied, but unadorned. Dr. Morton is here 
beheld in his oflico, writing down with chai’actcristic simplicity, while 
disturbed by professional interruptions, the results of his incessant 
labor and meditation, couched in the language of truth.] 


[MANUSCRIPT A.J 

“ On the Size of the Brain in Various Races and Families of Man; 

ivith Ethnological Remarks. By Bamuel George Morton, M. D. : 

Philadelphia and EdinhurghP 

Ihe importance of the brain as the seat of the faculties of the 
mind, is preeminent in the animal economy. Hence the avidity with 
which its structure and "lunctions have boon studied in our time; for, 
although much remains to be explained, much has certainly been ac- 
eomplished. AVe have reason to believe, not only that the brain ia 
the centre of the whole series of mental manifestations, but that its 
oral parts are so many organs ; each one of which performs its 
pocudar and distinctive office. But the number, locality, and func- 
tions ot these several organs are far from being determiuea* nor 
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slioulcl tliis uncertainty surprise us, when we reflect on the slow and 
devious process by which mankind have arrived at some of the sim- 
plest physiological truths, and the difficulties that environ all inquiries 
into, the nature of the organic functions. 

In studying ethnology, and esf>ecially in comparing the crania of 
the several races, I was striKjk with the inadequaej" of the methods in 
use for determining the size and weight of the brain. On these 
niethods, which are four in number, I submit the following remarks: 

1. The plan most frequently resorted te is that which measures the 
exterior of the head or skull within various corresponding points.^ 
Wo are thus enabled to compare the relative conformation in different 
individuals, and in this manner obtain some idpa of the relative size 
of the brain itself. Siudi measurements possess a great value in cra- 
niology, and, we need hardly add, are the only ones that are available 
in the living man. 

2. The plan of weighing the brain has been extensively practised 

in modern times, and with very instructive results. Haller found the 
(Micephalon to vary, in adult nu‘n, from a pound and a half to more 
tliau live pounds ; and the Wenzels state the average of their experi- 
ments to range from about three pounds five ounces to three pounds 
ton ounces.* ♦ 

The experiments of the lat(i Hr. John Sims, of London, which, from 
their number and accuracy, deserve grc'at attention, jilace the average 
weiglit of the recent brain betAV(‘en three ])oundvS eight and three 
pounds ten ounces, or nearly the same weight as that obtained by the 
AVenzels. Of 253 brains weighed by Hr. Hims, 1111 were adults from 
twenty years old to seventy, and upwards ; and of the whole scries, 
the lowest weighed two p)ounds, and the highest an ounce less than 
fo\ir pounds. t 

Prof. Tiedemann, of ll(‘idel])crg, a leariuMl and accom})lished ana- 
toinist, has pursued the same mode of investigation. After giving 
the weight of tifty-two Eurd})ean brains, lie adds that 

• “ The weight of the brJiiii in an adult European varies between three pounds two ounces 
and four pounds six ounces Troy. The brain of men who have distinguished themselves 
by tlieir great talents are often very large. The brain of the celebrated Cuvier weighed 
four pounds, eleven ounces, four driudims, thirty grains, Troy; and that of the distin- 
guished surgeon, Dupiiytren, weiglied four pounds ten ounces Troy. The brain of men en- 
dowed with but feeble intellectual powers, is, on the contrary, often very small, particularly* 
in congenital idiotismus. The female brain is lighter than that of the male. It varies be- 
tween two pounds eight ounces and three pounds eleven ounces. I never found a female 
brain that weighed four pounds. The female bruin weighs,' on an average, *fiom four to 
eight ounces less than that of the male ; and this dilfcrence is already perceptible in a 
new-born child.” J; 


* Medico-Chirurg. Trans., xix. p. 361. 
} Trans, of the Royal Soo. of London. 


■j- Idem, p. 269. 
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Sir W. Hamilton adds, that in the male about one brain in seven 
is found above four pounds Troy ; in the female hardly one in an 
hundred. 

Tlicse results are hic^hly instructive, and furnish the average weight 
of tlie cerebral organs at the time of death ; but whoever will examine 
the valuable tables of Dr. Sims, will observe that various circurn- 
stances may affect the weight of the brain, without, at the same time, 
modifying its size; viz.: extreme sanguineous congestion ; fluids 
contained in the ventricles; int\‘rstilial cflusioii ; extravasation of 
blood, and softeming and condensation of structure. These morbid 
changes sometimes take [)lace rapidly, while the absolute hulk of the 
brain remains unaltered. Again, the plan of weighing the encephalon 
must always be a very restricted one ; and is not likely ever to be 
pra(dised on an extensive scale, excejit in the Caucasian and Negro. 

8. Another, but* indirect, mode of ascertaining the. weight of the 
brain^ has been practised by 8ir William Hamilton, who ‘‘examined 
al)OUt 300 human skulls, of determined sex, the capacity of which, 
by a metliod he devised, was taken in sand, and the original weight 
thus recovered.” * 

licspccling the process employed in these experiments I am not 
informed; and I agree with Dr. Sills, that the weight of the brain 
cannot Ix^ d(‘t(‘rniined by ascertaining the capacity of the cranium, by 
any method, however accurate in itself. 

More recently. Prof. Ticdemann has performed an elaborate scries 
of experiments to deUu’mine the comparative weight of the brain in 
the different human races. 

For this purpose,” he observes, “I filled the skull through the foramen magnum with 
millet-secd, taking rare to close the foraiuiiui and fissures, so as to prevent the escape of 
tlie seed, and at the same time striking the cranium with the palm of the hajul, in order to 
pack its contents more closely. 1 then weighed tlie skull thus filled, and subtracted from 
it the weight of the empty one, and I thus determined the capacity of the cranium from 
the weight of the seed it was capable of containing.” -j* 

Tharosults obtained by Prof. Tiedernaim; like those of Sir William 
Hamilton, possess a great value in rescarclies of this kind; yet, un- 
fortunately, th(\y are not absolute either as respects the size or weight 
of the brain ; for it is evident that the second of these objects could 
pnly be obtained ])y employing a medium of the same density as the 
brain ; and as to eapacftg, no method had, at. that time (1837), been 
devised for obtaining it in cubic inches. 

4. Seeing, therefore* that the several processes just described are 
not absolute, but only comparative iu their results, without affording 


* Essay.s and Heads of Lectures ; by Dr. A. Monro, xxxix. 
t Das liein des Negers, &c. p. 21. 
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cither the true weight or true bulk of the brain, ! solicited my friend, 
Mr. John S. Phillips, to devise some more satisfactory method of ob- 
taining the desired object ; and this has been entirely successful in 
the following manner. 

A tin cylinder was made, about two inches and three-fourths in 
diameter, and two feet two inches in height, standing on a foot, and 
banded witli swelled hoops about two inches apart, and firmly sob 
dered to prevent accidental flattening. A glass tube, hermetically 
scaled at one end, was cut oft* so as to hold exactly five cubic inches 
of water by weight, at 60° Fahrenheit. A float of light wood, well 
varnisheifl, two and one-fourth inches in diameter, with a slender rod 
of the same material fixed in its centre, was next dropped into the 
tin cylinder. Then five cubici inches of water, measured in the glass 
tube, were poured into the cylinder, and tlic point at which the rod 
on the float stood above the top of the cylinder, was marked by the 
edge of a file laid across its top. And, in like manner, the successive 
gradations on the float-rod, indicating fiv^e cubic inches each, were 
ol)tained by pouring five cubic inches from the glass tube gradatim^ 
and marking each rise on the float-rod. The gradations thus ascer- 
tained were transferred to a mahogany rod, fitted with a flat foot, and - 
these were again subdivided by means of compasses to mark the^ubic 
inches and parts.* 

In order to measure the internal capacity of a cranium, the larger 
foramina must be first stopped with cotton, and the cavity then filled 
with leaden shot one-eighth of an i]ich in diameter, poured into the 
foi'amen magnum. This ])rocess should be eft'ected to repletion ; and 
for this purpose it is necessary to shake the skull repeatedly, and, at 
the same time to ])re8s down the shot with the linger, or Avith the end 
of the funnel, until the cavity can receive no more. The shot ard® 
next to be transferred to the tin cylinder, which should also be well 
shaken. The mahogany rod being then dropped into the tin cylinder, 
with its foot resting on the shot, the capacity of the cranium will be 
'indicated by the number observed on the same plane with the top of 
the tube. 

I thus obtain the absolute capacity of the cranium^ or hulh of the brain 
in cubic inches; nor can I avoid expressing my satisfaction at tlie 
singular accuracy of this method; inasmuch' as a skull of 100 cubic 
niches capacity, if measured any number of times with reasonable 
care, will not vary a single cubic inch. 

On first using this apparatus, I employed, in place of .shot, white 
pepper seed, which possessed the advantage of a spheroidical form 


* Crania Americana, 1839, p. 263. 
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and general uniformity in the size of the grains. •But it was soon 
manifest that the utmost care could not prevent considerable variation 
in several successive measurements, sometimes amounting to three 
or four cubic inches. Under these circumstances, but not until all 
the internal capacity measurements of the Crania Americana had been 
made in this way, I saw the necessity of devising some other medium 
witli which to till tlie cranium; and after a full trial oltl?e shot, have 
permanently adopted it, with the satishxctory results above stated.* 
These remarks will explain tlie/Iifference between the measurements 
published in the Crania Americana and those obtained from the same 
jskulls by the revised method. f * 

In an investigation of this nature, the question arises — *At what 
age does the brain attain full developmenl?? On this point, there is 
great diversity of opinion. I’rofesj^or Sommering supposes this period 
to be as early as the third 3 ’ear. Sir William ITaniilton expresses 
himself in the following terms: “In nuin,j|the encephalon reaches its 
full size about seven years of age. This,” ho adds, “was never before 
proved.” Idie latter remaik leads us to infer that this able and labo- 
rious investigator regarded his proposition as*an incontestable fact. 
Professor Tiedemaiin assumes the eighth year as the period of the 
braid’s maximum growth. 

I)r. Sims, oil the other hand, inferred from an extended series of 
experiments on the l)rain from a year old to upwards of seventy, 
that “ tlic average weiglit goes on increasing from one year to twenty; 
between twenty and thirty there is a slight imu’case in the average; 
afterwards it increases, and arrives at the maximum between forty 
and fifty. After iifty, to old age, the brain gradually decreases in 
weight.” These observations nearly correspond with those of Dr. 
Gall, but are liable to various obj(‘ctions. 

Dr. flolm Iveid has also investigated this question on a large scale 
and with great care. After weighing 253 brains of both sexes and 
of various ages, he arrives at the concltision that the encephalon 
arrives at its maximum size sooner than the other organs of the body; 
that its relative size, when compared with the other organs, and to 
the entire body, is much greater in the c*liild than in the adult; and 
that although the average weight of the male brain is absolutely 
heavier than that of the female, yet the average female brain, relative 
to the whole body, is some\\ hat heavier than the average male brain. 
Finally, he observes that his experiments do not aftbrd any supp 
to the proposition that tlic encephalon attains its maximum weight 
at or near ttie age of seven years. On this latter point, which is ot 

* rrocecdiiigs of the Academy of Nat. Sciences of Philad. for April, 1841. 

1 See my Catuiogue of Skulls, 3U cd. 1849. 
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great importance in the present inquiry, I shall oiFcr a few remarks 

The most obvious use of the sutures of the cranium is to subserve 

the process of growth, which they do by osseous depositions at their 
xnargins. Hence one of these sutures is equivalent to the interrupted 
structure that exists between the shaft and epiphysis of a long bone 
in the growing state. The shaft grows in length chiefly by accretions 
at its extremities; and the epiphysis, like the cranial suture, disap- 
pears when the perfect development is accomplished. Hence we may 
infer that the skull ceases to expand whenever the sutures become 
consolidated with the proximate bones. In other words, the growth 
of the* brain, whether in viviparous or in oviparous animals, is coq- 
sentaneous with that of the skull, and neither can be developed with- 
out the presence of free sutures.* 

From these considerations, and from many comparisons, I cannot 
admit that the bi’ain has attained its physi(*al maturity at the age of 
seven or eight years ; neither is there satisfactory evidence to ju’ove 
that it continues to grow alter adult age. It may possibly increase 
and decrease in size and weight after tliat period, without altering 
the internal capacaty of the cranium, wliich last measurement will 
always indicate the maximum size the encephalon had attained at 
(the) period of its greatest development; for in those instances in 
which this organ has been observ(‘d in a contracted or shrunken 
stale, in very old persons, the cranial cavity has rernaiiicQ to all ap- 
pearance unaltered, t 

We know that at, and often before, the age of sixteen years the 
sutures are already so firmly anchylosed as not to be Rei)a rated with- 
out great difficulty, or evim without fracture ; whence we may reason- 
ably infer that the encephalon has nearly, if not entirely, attained its 

* I have in my possession the skull of a mulatto hoy who died at the a^ije of eighteen 
years. In this instance, the sagittal suture is entirely wanting; in consequence, the lateral 
expansion of the cranium has ceased in infancy, or at whatever period the suture became 
consolidated. Hence also the diameter between the parietal protuberances is less than 4.5 
’inches, instead of 5, which last is the Negro average. The squamous sutures, however, 
.are fully open, whence the skull ha.s continued to expand in the upwanl direction, until 
it has reached the average vertical diameter of the Negro, or 5.5 inches. The coronal 
suture is also wanting, excepting some trace.s at its lateral termini ; and the res>dt of this 

last deficiency is seen in tlie very inadequate of the fnreheail, which is low and narrow, 

but elongated below through the agency of the various cranio-facial sutures. The lamdoidal 
j^uture is perfect, thus permitting posterior elongation; and the growth in this direction, 

together with the full vertical diameter, has enabled the brain to attain the bulk of 

'Jubic inches, or about less than the Negro average. 1 believe that the absoiico or 

partial development of the sutures may be a cai^c of idiocy by checkittg the growth of the 
brain, and thereby impairing or destroying its wnctions. See Pro'.eedinga of the Academy^ 
for August, 1841. 

t Mr. George Combe, System of Phrenology, p. 83, is of the opinion that when the brain 
contracts, the inner table of the skull follows it, while the outer remains stationary. 
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growtri: and I have therefore commenced my expennients with this 
period of life. I am aware that it cannot be as safely assumed for 
the nations who inhabit the frigid and temperate zones, as for some 
inter-tropical races — the Hindoos, Arab-Egyptians, and iTegroes, for 
example ; for these people are proverbially known to reach the adult 
age, both physicaljy and morally, long before the inhabitants of more 
northern cliniah'S. But, if the average period of the fuU development 
of the brain could he ascertained in all the races, it would, perhaps, 
not greatly vary from the age of sixteen years. 

It is evident that this age cannot be always positively determined 
in tlie dried skull; yet by a careful comparison of the te^th and 
sutures, in connection with the general development of the cranial 
structure, I have had little difficulty in keeping within the prescribed 
limit. ^ 

In classing these skulls into the two sexes, I have been in part 
governed by positive data; but in the greater number this question 
has been proxirnately determined by mer6]y comparing the develop- 
ment and conformation of the cranial structure, 

I have exeduded from the Table the crania -of idiots, dwarfs, and 
those of persons Avhose heads have been enlarged or otherwise modi- 
fied by any obvious morbid condition. So,uxlso, no note has been 
taken of individuals who ])l(md dissimilar rac^es, as the mulatto, for 
example — the offspring of the Caucasian and the Negro. Those 
instances, however, which present a mixture of two divisions of the 
same gre<at rac*c, ai’e admitted into the Table, Such is the modern 
Fellah of the Valley of the Nile, in whom the intrusive Arab is 
engrafted on the Old Egyptian. 

The measurements comprised in have been derived, 

without exce[)tion, Iroiii skulls in my own collection, in order that 
their accuracy ma}’^ at any tinie be tested by myself or by others. I 
have illso great satisfaction in stating, that all these measurements 
have been made with my own hands. I at one time employed a 
pei’son to assist me ; but havijig detected some errors in his numbers, 
I have been at the pains to revise them all, and can now therefore 
vouch for the accuracy of these multitudinous data. 

My collection at this time embraces [*] human crania, among which, 
however, the different races are very unequally represented. Nor has 
it been possible, for reasons already mentioned, to subject the entire 
series to the adopted measurement. Again, some of these are too 
much bi’oken .for this purposj; while jnany others are embalmed 
lieads, which cannot be measured, on account of the presence of 
bitumen or of desiccated tissues. ***** 

III May, 1861, about 837 skulls {MS. addenda to Catalogue of 1849)., Since augmented 
by one or two dozen. — 0. R. 0.] 
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[MANUSCRIPT B.] 

{Origin of the Human Species.) 

Before proceeding to an analysis of these materials, I purpose to 
nakc.a very few remarks on the origin of the Human Species as a 
:o()logical question, and one ins(q)arably- associated with classification 
II Etlinology. ' 

After twenty years* of observation and reflection, during which 
KU’iod I have always approached tins subject with diffidence and 
*aution ; after investigating lor niyst‘lf the remarkable diversities of 
)pinion to wliich it has given rise, and after weighing the difficulties 
hilt beset it on every side*, T can find no satisfactory explanation of 
he diverse phenoriiena that chiiriicterize physical Man, excepting in 
lie doctrine of an original plunility of races. 

The commonly received oi)ini()n teaches, that all mankind have 
jeeii derived froin a primeval pair ; and that the diffieriiuces now 
jhservable among the scvenil races, result from the openition of two 
jriiicipal causes: 

1. The influence of climate, locality, civilization, and other physi(‘al 
uul moral agents, acting through long jicriods of lime. The rnani- 
vst inadequacy of this hypothesis, led the late learned and lamented 
l)v. Prichard to offer the following ingenious explanation. 

2. The diversities among nuudxind are mainly attributable to the 
•ise of accidental varieties, which, iVom their isolated position and 
exclusive intermarriage, have renderi*d their peculiar traits permanent 
iiiiong thenisi^lves, or, in other words, indelible among succeeding 
^n'lieratioiis of the same stock. 

Tlie [)receding prop()siti()i%, more or less modilied and blended 
together, are by many ethnologists regai’ded as adequate to the cxpla-^ 
nation of all the phenomena of diversity observable in JVIan. 

If, however, we were to be guided in this inquiry solely%y the 
C‘vldence derived froid ilature, whether directly, in the study of man 
liiniself, or cellaterally by comparison with the other divisions of the 
zoological series, our conclusioTis might be altogether different : we 
would b(^ led fco infer that our species had its origin not in one, but 
in many creations; that these were widely distributed into those 
localities upon the earth’s surface as were best adapted to their pecu- 
liar wants and i)bysical constitutions ; and that, in the lapse of time, 
these races, diverging from their primitive centres, met and aiiialga- 
Jnated, and have thus given rise to those intermediate links of organ- 
ization wffiich now connect the extremes together.* 

* The doctrine of a plurality of original creations for the human family, is by no means 

39 
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In accordance with this view, what are at present termed the five 
races would he more appropriately called groups. Each of the^e 
groups is again divisible into a smaller or greater number of primary 
races, each of which has itself expanded from a primordial nucleus or 
centre. To illustrate this proposition, we may suppose that there 
were several centres for the .American groups o? races, of which tljo 
highest in the scale are the Toltecan nations — the lowest, the Fue- 
giaus. Nor does this view conflict with the*general principle, that 
all these nations and tribes have had, as I have elsewhere expressed 
it, a (ionimon oiigin; for by. this term is only meant an indigenous 
relation to the country they inhabit, and that collective identity of 
physical traits, mental and moral endowments, language, &c., which 
characterise all the American races.* 

The sanui reinai'ks are applicable to all the other human races; hut 
in the present infant state of ethnological science, the designation of 
these ])rimitivc centres would l)e a task of equal delica(ty and difficulty. 

It would not be admissible in this* place, to inquire into the respi'c- 
tive nuM'its of these propositions; and we shall dismiss them for the 
present Avith a. f(‘W brief remarks. 

If all the varieties of mankind were derived from a single aboriginal 
ty])e, we ought to find the approximation to this type more and more 
ai)parent as we retrace the labyrinth of time, and apj)rpach the primeviil 
epochs <.)f history. Tint what is the result? We examine the vener- 
able monuments of Egypt, and we sec the Caucasian and the Negro 

new ; for it w'lis hclicvcMl jnid expoimdod by u learned Rabbi of the Apostolic age, in a com- 
nioiitnry (the Tartfum) on the Pentateuch. Rev. J. Pye Smith, Relation battveen the Holy 
Scriptures and (hoUnjy, p, oOJj. 

I have invai iahly, when treating of this subject, ^owed mybedief in the ahoriyinal direr- 
nity of mankind, independently of the progressive action of any physical or accidental causet^. 
The words of the Hebrew Targuin are precisely to the point: “God created Man red, 
■white, and black.” 

1 no\# venture to give a fuller and .somewhat modifietl explanation of their oriyin. Si'fi 
Crania Americana, p. 8; Crania HJyyptiara, p. 37; Dislinefive Characteristics of the ALoriyimd 
Rare of America, p. 3(j ; and Hybridity of Animals considered in reference to the question of the 
Unity of (he Hainan Species, in Amer. .lournal of Science and Arts, 1847.* 

* Niebuhr expresses' tliis idea adij^irably when ho remarks, that it is ‘'false reasoning’ 
to say, “that nations of a common stock nnist have had a common origin, from whicli they 
were yeneatoyieally deduced.” History of Rome, L, p. 37. In other word.s, people ot ft 
common stork may have had several or many otiyins. Such appears to be the fact not only 
■W'ith man, \)ut with all the inferior animals We are nowhere told the latter were created 
in pairs. “ Male and female created He them” — and the same words are used in refer- 
ence to the whole z.oological series. 

Prof Bailey of West Point, one of the most successful microscopists of the present day, 
has shown, that the mud taken from some of the deep-sea soundings on the coast of tl**' 
United States contains, in every cubic inch, hundreds of millions of living calcareous 1 oly- 
thahnia. Will any one pretend that tliese animals were created in pairs,, or had their 
origin in Mesopotamia ? 
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depicted, side by side, master and slave, twenty-two centuries before 
Christ; vfhWa inscriptions establish the same ethnolo^i^ical distinctions 
ei^^ht hundred years earlier in time. [^'] Abundant confirmation 
of the same general principle is also found on the numberless vases 
from the tombs of Etruria ; the antique sculptures of India ; the pic- 
torial delineations *of the earliest Chinese annals; the time-honored 
ruins of Nineveh, and from the undated tablets of Peru, Yucatan, and 
Jfexico. In all these localities, so far removed by space fi’om each 
other, and by time from us, the distinctive characteristics of the 
hiunaji races are so accurately d(‘picted as to enable us, for the most 
part, to distinguish them at a glance. 

Wc earnestly maintain that the juveeding views are not irrccon- 
cileable with the Sacred Text, nor inconsistent with Creative Wisdom 
as dis[)laycd in the other kingdoms of Nature. On the contrary, they 
are calculated^to extend our knowledge and exalt out: concc'ptions of 
Omnipotence. Ey the simultaneous creation of a plurality of original 
stocks, tlie population of the Earth became not an accidental result, 
hut a matter of certainty. Many and distant regions which, in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of a single origin, would have remained for 
thousands of years unt)eo])le(l and unknown, received at once their 
allotted inhabitants; and these, instead of being left to struggle with 
the vicissitudes of chance, were from the lK‘ginning adapted to those 
varied circumstances of (diniate and locality which yet mark their 
r(‘s])ciqive positions upon the earth.* 


I. THE CAUCASIAN GROUP. 

The Teutonic Hack. — I use this appellation in the comprehensive 
^ense in which it has been employed by Pr(>f<‘ssor Adelung; for the 
great divisions established by this distinguished scholar, though based 
exclusively on philologii'al Mata, are fully sustained by com])arisons 
in physical ethnology. Of the three great divisions, the Scandinavian 
lies chiefly to* the north of the Baltic sea; the {Suevic and (hmhric 
on the south. 

k Tlic SiiEVHC nations ernbrac^e the Prussians on one hand, the 
Tyrolese on the other; while between these lie the Austrians, Swiss, 
Bavarians, Alsatians, and the inhabitantH of the irpjier and Middle 

* See Rev. J. Pye Smith : Relation between the Holy Scriptures and Geology, 3d. ed. 
pp, 3^8-400. Also, Hon. and Rev. William Herbert ; AnufriUuhtcfiv^ p. 338. 

‘ hes livre.s Juifs ii’entendent pas tUablir qiie lenr premier bomme ait 6t6. Ic pbro dii 
K^’nre liumain, mais seulement eelui de leur espece privilcgi^. II ne pent con.‘<<'‘quemmcnT. y 
ftvoir iiiicune impiete »l reeonnaitre parmi nous pliisieurs espeees qni, ebaqniie, auront eu 
leur Adam et leur berceau particulier.” Bory de St. Vincent: L'llommey I., p, 60. 
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Fihine# These nations once extended into the north-eastern sectior 
of Europe, whence they ^voro driven by the Sclavonic tribes. ’ 

2. The CiMiiRTC nations occupy western Germany, and among 
many subordinate families, embrace the Saxons, Frisians, Holland- 
ers, &c. 

3. The Scandinavian race is regarded by Adelilng as a mixture’ of 
Siievic and Cimbric tribes. It includes the Danes, Swedes, Goths, 
and Icelanders ; for although it is a disputed cpiestion, whether. the 
Goths came from S(?anTlinavia, or from the northern shores of the 
Baltic sea, the (^videmtc pr(‘])onderatcs in favor of the former opinion. 
The Vandals, however, appear to have been strictly a Suevic pe()])lo. 

Of these great divisions I possess but twenty-three skulls, of which 
twenty-one are used in the Table. Of this nund3Gr, all but one have 
been obtained from hospitals and institutions for paupers, whence we 
may infer* that they pertain to the least cultivated portion of their 
race. The proportion of males to females is twelve to nine. 

The excepfmn alluded to above is the skull of a Dutcdi gentleinaii 
of no])le hiiuily, who was l)ori3 in Utrecht, received h good education, 
was of convivial habits, and died at an early age, in the island of 
Java. I particularize this cranium, because it is by far the largest in 
my whole seihis ; for it measures 1 14 cubic iiichcs of internal capa- 
city. Contrasted with this is a female Swedish head, kindly sent 
me, with several others, by Professor Betzius of Stockholm, which 
sinks to sixty-iive cubic inches. Between those extremes the mean 
or average is niiiely. 

The Anglo-Saxons. — The next division of the Teutonic race k 
the Amjlo-Saxon ; that I’cmarkahle people who have made their way 
with the sword, hut marked their traek with civilization. At an 
early i)(‘riod of the (yliristian era, Avgli and Saxones^ two powerful 
tribes, occupied the country lietween the Cimbrian peninsula, (now 
ealledJutland,) and along the western sh#)re of tlieElbe to the ternii- 
nation of this river in tlie Baltic sea. These people comnuinced their 
piratical incursions to the coast of Britain in tlie fourth century, and 
were masters of the island as early as a. d. 449. They found it chi(‘Hy 
inluil)ited hy the native Britons, who wore Celts; but these latter 
people liad been for nearly 400 years under the dominion of the Ko- 
mans, who had largely colonized the country ; and so complete was 
this subjugation, that the Latin language was the colloquial vspeceli 
of all Britain at the fall of tlie Roman em})ire, excepting among the 
Piets of the coast of Scotland.* From the period of the Anglo-Sax<ui 
invasion, the population became a blended mixture of tlie Celtic, P^*- 


* Bethum : Etruria Celtica, I. 4. 
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lasi^ic, and Teutonic rac'cs, among wliicli the latter soon took the 
preponderance,* and gave its language to the 1 British Islands. The 
Norman conquest added another physical element of the Teutonic 
stock. 

This fusion of three families into one, varying in degree in ditferent 
sections of these islands, has given riselo a physiognomy varying in 
several respects from the Teutonic caste; ^vliile the cranium itself is 
less spheroidal, and more decidedly oval, than is characteristic of that 
people. 

I have not hitherto ex'erted myself to obtain crania of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, except in the instance of individuals who have been sig- 
nalized by their crimes ; and this number is too small to be of much 
inq)ortance in a generalization like the present. Y(*t, sin(*e th(‘se 
skulls have been procured without any reference to their size, it is 
nunarkable that tive give an average of i)(> cubic iiudies for the bulk 
of the brain ; the smallest Inuid measuring 91, and the largest 10r> 
cubit; inches. It is necessary, however, to observe, that these art‘ all 
male crania; but, on the other hand, they ptatained to the lowest 
(lass of society, and three of them died on the gallows for the crime 
of murder. , 

The ANciLo-AMEiiiCANS conform, in all their characteristics, to the 
parent stock. They possess, in common with their English ancestors, 
a more elongated head than the unmixed (bu’inans. The few crania 
ill my possession have, without exception, Ikhui deri\'ed from the 
lowest and least cultivated [lortiou of the eommunity — inalefactoi’s, 
paiqiers, and lunatics. The largest braiu lias been ninety-seven eiibii* 
inches; the smallest, eiglit 3 ’-two ; and the mean of ninety acicords 
with tliat of the collective Teutonic race. The sexes of tliese seven 
skulls are, four male and three female. 

Two or three circumstances connected with the etlmoh^g)^ of the 
Anglo-Amcricau race, seeiii to call for a passing notice on this 
occasion. 

Air. Haldemann has observed that when, in the last century, the 
color of the Ameri(3au Indian was supposed to he owing to climate, 
U was boldly insisted that tlie descendants of Europeans in this 
country had already made some progniss in a change of color. Since 
that time an hundred years have elapsed ; yet, I presuriu! that no sell- 
able person will maintain that they have hrunght with them aii}^ cot> 
liri nation of the postulate in question. 

Dr. Prichard has been informed that the heads of Europeans in the 

ost Indies a[>proach those of the aboriginal Indian in form, inde- 
pendently of intermixture. On this point I feel (pialified to express 
‘Ui (Opinion. I pjassed three mouths in the West Indies, and visited 
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eighi of the islands, wlion slavery was ovcrywliero in vogue (1834) ; 
and T can nnliositutingly declare that I saw nothing to confirm this 
asserMon, which I regard as wholly idle and gratuitous. The only 
difference that oixMirred to me was, that the better class of Englisli 
women had beconie ])aler, or whiter, and thinner, on account of tlio 
gr(;at and constant heat of -the climate, and consequent neglect of 
cxcrciTse. 

The observations of Dr. Pinkard, an intelligent English author,* 
oori‘es})ond entirdy with my own. He relates that he saw in the Island 
of Parhadoes (where I myself y>assed six weeks), an English family 
that had lived there through at least six generations; “and yet,’’ ho 
adds, “one would su]>|)Ose them to liavc been born in Europe, so fmo 
was tlio skin, so clear the complexion, and so well formed the icji- 
turc's.” Similar remarks hav-e been made respecting the Mexican 
Spaniards, and the eoloiiists of South America generally. 

Although but skulls are included in the preceding Teutonic 

series, yet, Avhen wo take into consideration their vaihdy and authen- 
ti(!ity, and the fact that they have been collected witliout regard to 
size, 1 have no hesitation in assuming ninety cubic inches for the 
average of the brain in the (lermanic family of nations: and I am 
further convinced that this standard is the highest among the races 
of men. 

Wo should reasonably look for a preponderating brain in a race 
that is not more remarkable for its conquests and its colonies, than 
for the extent of its civilization ; a race that has peopled North Ainc- 
ri(‘a, reduced all India to vassalage, and is fast spreading itself over 
Polynesia, Souther?i Africa and Australia ; a race that is destined to 
{)lough the field of Palestine, and reap the harvests of the Nile. 

The Sclavonic Race. — It is remarked by Dr. Prichard, that our 
acquaintance with the Germanic, nations dates back three centuries 
before Glirist ; but tlic liistory of the Slavonic tribes begins nine (‘cu- 
turies later. They are obviously the descendants of the ancient Sar- 
matians, and, among many smaller, nations, at present embrace the 
Russians, Jkdes, Lithuanians, Robemians, smd Moravians. 

I much regret that my cranial series posvsesses hut a single exam]>k 
derived from this race, — the skull of a woman of Olmiitz sent me by 

Prof. Retzius, and which measures only — cubic inches. I record 

this deflcioncy in my collection, in the hope that some person inte- 
rested in pursuits of this nature may be induced to provide me with 
materials for making the requisite comparisons. My impression 
that the Sclavonic brain will prove much less voluminous than that 
of the Teutonic ra(!e. 


• 


* Quoted by Kudolphi: Antbropologie, p. 153. 
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The Finnish Race. — Among those people I consider the true type 
to be preserved in the Western Finns — tlie aboriginal inliabitants o1 
Scandinavia, tlic predcc(issors of the Teutonic nations; for the Estho 
nians, the Tchudic tribes of Middle Russia and Permia, and, above 
all, the tJgrians of Siberia, have lived so long in contact with the 
Mongolian races, that they often present a very mixed physical cha- 
racter.* We should, therefore, be cautious in grouping these com- 
niimities into a supposed cognate race, merely from analogies of 
language, which, however important as aids in ethnology, are often 
IK) better than blind guides.f 

I am the more particular in making these remarks, because the 
Madjars of Hungary have been classed, not only with the Finns, but 
even with the Bashkirs and Votiaks of !Sii)eria, upon no other grounds 
than those just mentioned. J But nmrk^a single admitted fact: the 
Tcliudish tribe of ^letzegers s];)eaks the Tarlcish layujuage^ and, for 
this reason, has been by some writers actually classed with the Tartar 
races, with whom they were supposed to be affiliated ! And, since 
the stronger othai gives its language to the weaker rac(', is it not 
most probable that the Bashkirs, Votiaks, and other tribes liave de- 
rived their language, by adoption, from the contiguous Tchudic 
population ? 

Again, the present ]\radjars of Hungary ent(‘r(‘d that country in the 
middle of the ninth century, not to take possession of an uninhabited 
region, but to mingle with a numerous existing po[)ulation ; whence 
their characteristics, both of iiiiud and body, must have undergone a 
remarkable change, and be(H)me highly im[)roYed. 

History indicates tlui cause of these changes wlitm it tells us, that 
wlien the ^^ladjars arrived in Hungary they at onc'c formed political 
alliances with the German princes, in order to check or ex})el “the 
common enemies of both nations, the Sdavonian I’aces.” it is to be 
inferred, as a matter of course, under these circumstances, that the 
iutrusive Madjars formed social connexions, not only with the Sclavo- 
ihans, whom they reduced 10 siibj(‘ction, in the heart of Ihinnonia, 
but also with the surrounding Gorman communities; and, in this 

* For evidence of this kind in relation to the inhahitaiits of north-western vVsia, even in 
very ancient times, see Herodotus, Melyi-mene, cap. cviii., and I>r. Wiseman’s Lectures^ pp. 
103, 105. Pallas further informs us that who are decided Mongolians, are fast 

losing their natural traits by inter mat riaye, with the. Rasxuma. — Trao. ir^Rimia, p. 425. 

t A single example, now before our eyes, will illustrate this proposition. “ Two hundred 
years since, the Irish language prevailed over the whole province of Leinster. English was 
spoken only in the cities and great towns. At the present moment not one person in a 
thousand, even of the lowest rank of the natives of that district, understand Irish.”-- 
A’U/mm; Etruria Celtica^ i. 31. Here, then, are 2,000,0(10 of Celts, who, if judged solely 
hy their spoken language, would be classed with the Anglo-Saxon race. • 

t Prichard : Researches, &c. iii. 326, 330. 
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manner, the Wending of dissimilar stocks has produced the modified 
race so favorably known in the modern Madjar. 

For the only skull I possess of this race I am indebted to Prof. 
Retzms, of Stockholm. It is that of a woman from the parish of 
Keriii, in Finland. It has all the characteristics of an uninixed Euro- 
pean bead, and measures eigbty-six cubic inches of internal capacity. 

The PELAS(iic Race. — Every one knows that the Pelasgic tribes 
were the aboriginal inhabitants of Greece ; that they, in the progress 
of time, and for unknown reasons, changed their name to Hellenes, 
and wer(' thus the anc('stors of the Greeks. 

The Pelasgic occupation of Greece ascends into “the night of 
time.” They may be regarded as the indigenous possessors, the 
autoctlioTKin of the soil. Indeed there is reason to believe that there 
was a civilization in IVdasupa long before tlud which history attributes 
to the Ifellenic race, though generally attributed to the progenitors 
of that ])eopl(i ; for a priest of Sais assured Solon (b. c. 400) that the 
Saitic writings accounted for an ante('ed(mt Grecian epoch of 8000 
years; and that Greece had moreover possessed a great and beautiful 
city yet 1000 years earlier in timet.*’* 

Stateimuits of this kind, which were once rejected on account of 
their seeming extravagance, now claim a respectful notice when 
viewed in connexion with the n(‘w lights of chronology. We an*, 
indeed, conipell(‘(l to acknowledge a great antupiity for a race that 
could produce tlu* divine morality of H(‘siod 000 years before Oljrist. 

I do not use the term Pelasgic with (‘thnological precision, but in 
this designation place the Greeks and Romans, and their descendants 
in various ])arts of Europe — Greece and Italy, and, in more isolatc'd 
examples, in Si)ain, France, and Rritain. In the same category I 
])lace the Persians, Armenians, Circassians, Georgians, and niany 
other kindiH'd trilx's, together with the Graeco-Egyptians. 

Of four adult Cireassian crania brought me by Afr. Gliddon, two 
are male and two female. The former we may suppose, from app(‘ar- 
ances, to have ])e(m associated with a full share of mauly la'auty, and 
measure ninety and ninety-four cubic inches of internal capacity; the 
'female heads measure seventy-nine and eighty; whence we obtain 
eigbty-six cubic inches as the mean of all. One of these skulls, thui 
of a woman who had passed the prime of life, is remarkable for tlio 
iiarmony of its proportions, and especially Tor the admirable confornia 
tion of the nasal bones. 

I possess, through the kindness of ]Mr. Gliddon, two female Parseo 
skulls, which, though small, in-esent a beautiful form. One measures 
eighty-nine cubic inches, the other only seventy-five. 

* Soe till' Tinui'u^ of Plato. Taylor’s Trans, ii. p. 4G6. The accurate Niebuhr remarks 
that, “in very remote times the Felopouiiesus was not Grecian.” 
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It is a highly interesting fact, that whenever the ruling caste is re- 
presented in the statues and bas-reliefs of ancient Persia, the physiog- 
nomy always conforms to the l^clasgic type. A remarkable example 
is seen in the head of tlie first Darius (b. c. 500), sculptured on the 
Tablet of Behistuii, and copied l)y Major Eawlinson. [Supra, Fig. 
44], Of the sanr^ character are the antique lieads of Persepolis, 
Teheran «and Chapoor. Put we no sooner enter Assyria than the 
type is wholly changed for those in which the Semitic features are 
dominant, as seen at Nineveli, Khorsabad, and otlier places. 

The arts liave become the handmaid ot* ethnology; and it may be 
n'garded as an axiom in this science, that the older the sculptures and 
paintings, the more perfect and distinctive are the cranial types they 
represent. Again, there is no evidence to prove that any one of the 
ancient races, simply as such, is older than another. 

Of four adult Armenian skulls, three pertain to men; and the ave- 
rage size of the brain is but eighty-tliree cubic inches. I have felt 
some hesitancy in admitting these skulls in this place, for two rea- 
sons : 1st, because their characteristics incline almost as much to the 
Arab type as to the Pelasgic ; and, -dly, because the term Armenian 
is not alwaj^ used in a strictly national smise in the Fast, but is aj)- 
plied to a class of mertdiants, whose ethnological attinities must be 
otten very mixed and uncertain. But, inasmucli as these crania are 
inw'rted in niy original Table, I will not now disjdace them. 

Greek and Grceco-Eijjjptian Heads. — Mr. Combe desia’ibes several 
ancient Greek skulls he had seen, as of large size, with a full deve- 
lopment of the coronal and frontal regions. The head, in classic 
sculpture, is often smalhin comparison with the wdiole figure; whence 
the remark that a ^voman pro])ortioned like the Venus d(i ^ledicis 
would necessarily be a fool. Tlie same dis])arjty has been noticed by 
WinkelTuann in the Farnese Ifercmlcs; but in the Apollo Bt'lvidere, 
[infra. Fig. 831)] the perfect type of manly beauty, the head is faultless. 

AVhether this smallness of head was a reality among the Greeks, or 
only a conventional rule of art, has been a disputed question; but we 
nmy safely adopt the latter proposition. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the ancient Pelasgic w’as smaller than the modern Teutonic 
brain; and tlie proofs, which arc derived, not from Greec.e itself, but 
troin Egypt, are contained in the following section: 

Of 129 embalmed heads in my collection, 22 present TVlasgic cha- 
racters, and of these 18 are capalde of measurement. Some of them 
present the most beautiful Caucasian proportions, while others merge 
by degrees into the Egyptian type; and I am free to admit tliat, in 
'^iirious instances, I have been at a loss in my attempts to classify 
these two great divisions of the Nilotic series, lienee it is that nine 
40 
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skulls, v/hicli in niy original analysis were placed with the Pe’asgic, 
group’ I liave, on a furtlier and niore elaborate comparison, transferred 
to tlui Egyiitian scricis. 

The Greeks were numerous in Egypt even before the Persian in- 
vasion, n. c. 525, and tlieir number greatly increased after the con- 
quest ’by Alexander the Great, nearly 200 years later (n. c. 8;i2). 
When the Jtomans, in turn, took possession of the country thiity 
years before our era, the Greeks had already enjoyed uninterrujitcd 
communication with it for live centuries. Their colonies were ;]00 
years old; and it is, therefore, by no moans surprising that the Egyp. 
tian-Greek poimlation, wliich cliieii^* inhabited Lower Egypt, should 
1)0 largely re[)r(‘S(‘nted in the catacombs ot Memphis. They are fewer 
in ])r()})ortion in T}ud)an sepuh'hres; and yet fewer as we asitend the 
Nile; and are hardly seen in the cemeteries of the rural districts. 
The peaceful occui)ation of the Delta by the Greeks, for a long period 
of time, must necessarily liave caused an interminable mixture of the 
two rac('s, and fully accounts for that blended typo of cranial con- 
formation so eoinmon in tlie cata(‘ombs. 

■ It is further remarkable tliat these Graajo-Egyplian heads, which I 
have separated from the other Xilotic crania by their Conformation 
only, and constMpuuitly witliout any regard to size, present an average 
of eighty-seven cubic inches for the size of the brain ; or, no less tlian 
seven cubic inches above that of tlm pure Egyptian race, and ])Ut 
three inches less than the average 1 have assumed for the Teutonic 
nations. Yet, no one of this series is of pniponderating size; for 
the larg(*st measures but ninety-seven cubic inches, while the smallest 
desc(*nds to seventy-four.* * 

Again, if we take the mean of the whole twenty-eight crania em- 
braced in tlic present division, we find it to be eighty-six cubic 
inclu's. 

Tiik (Celtic Pace. — The Celts who, with the cognate Gauls, at one 

* pr. J. (\ Wsirren, ot JJoston, possesses two finely preserved Roman cruuia, from the 
iishos of Pompeii. It is many years since I saw them, but they appeared to be highly cha- 
luctciistic ot this division ot the Pclasgic race. The difference betw’een the Roman and 
Ciieek heads is familiar to all observers, but it has not been satisfaeforily exjdained. H 
may have aiisen trom alliances between the intrusive Pelasgic and some iiciglibori»»g, hid 
dissimilar tribe, in Italy. One of the first acts bf the Romans was to seize the Sabine 
wonun, in older to people their infant colony. These Sabines, however, are said also to 
have been ot Pelasgie origin ; but that the rural population of Italy, at that period, em- 
braced a large proportion of Celts, may be inferred from history and confirmed by the Fdrns- 
can vases; for wherever these relics: now .so numerous, picture the sylvan deities, whether 
A.. laiiTis or ..atyis, the} are represented with marked Celtic features; while the higher and 
ruling caste, represented on the same vessels, has a perfect Grecian physiognomy, -^ee 
Sir Mdha.ii llamiltoirs Etruscan Vases, passim. The true Roman profile, however, is 
ttnfrequent on the antiiiuc bas-reliofs of Persia. Flandiu : Vopape en iW. pi. 83 . 48 . 
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period, extended their tribes from Asia Minor to the British Islands, 
are now chiefly confined, as an unmixed people, to the west and south- 
west of Ireland, whence have been derived the six crania embraced 
ill the Table, These range between ninety-seven as a maximum and 
seventy-eight as a minimum of the size of the brain ; and the mean, 
which is eighty-s^ven cubic inches, will probably prove to be above 
that of the entire ra(ie, and not exceed eighty-five. 

France, Spain, and parts of Britain, partake largely of Celtic blood, 
hut so variously blended with the Teutonic and Pelasgic branches ot 
the Caucasian group as to form a singularly mixed poiiulation. If a 
scries of crania gould be obtained from the old Provincial divisions 
of France, they would constitute a study of extreme interest; for 
those of the northern section ought to conform in a marked degree 
to the German type, from their long intercourse (since a, d. 420) with 
the Franks, Burgundians, Visigoths, and otlun* Teutonic tribes. Those 
in the south would present a greater infusion of tlui Boman physiog- 
noniv, with soine Grijok traits; while the intermediate communities 
would retain a marked preponderance of their primitive (.Vdtic char- 
acteristics. For Ciesar restricjts the true Continental Celts between 
the Garonne on the south and the Seine on the north: for although 
the genuine Gauls were a ('Celtic people, many German tribes bore 
the same collective name among the Itomans, in the same way that 
all the nations of the far North were designated Scythians. 

Europe was successively invaded )>>■ the Celtic, Tiuitonic, and Scla- 
vonic races. The Celtic migration is of extnune antiquitv, yet there 
can be no question that they displaced preexisting tribes. Among 
the latter may be mentioned the Iberians of Spain, who are yet repre- 
sented by a fragment of their I'ace — the Bastpies or Euskaldunes of 
Bis(^ay. 

The Ixdostanic Famtey. — Ko part of the world ])resents a g7'oater 
diversity of human races than the country wlfudi bears the collective 
iiurne of India. Exotic nations have repeatedly conquered that un- 
fortunate region, and to a certain d(‘gree amalgamated with its primi- 
tive inhabitants. In other instam*es, the original Hindoos remain 
unmixed; and beside these, again, the mountainous districts still 
contain what may be called fragments of tribes which have taken 
votuge there, in remote times, iii older to escape the swoBl or the 
yoke of strangers. 

That peninsular India was originally peopled, at least in part, by 
faces of very dark ‘and eyen black comjiloxion, is beyond a (]U 0 stit)n. 
fhese people are stigntatisod as Barbarians by their conquerors, the 
Ayras — a fair race, with Sanscrit speech, whose primal seats were in 
eastern Persia. Tliey now occupy the country between the Himalaya 
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mountains on tlic north, tho Vindya on the south, and between the 
Indian ocean and the Bay of Bengal.* In this region', called A^jra^ 
Varta, or India Proper, live those once-powerfiil tribes which it has 
taken the English more than half a century to subdue. The occu- 
pancy of India by these P(‘rsiaTi tribes dates, according to M. Guigniaut 
irom the year 3101 bcdbre (Oirist, when also it is supposed the divi- 
sion of caates was instituted. [ 

Of thirty-two adult Indostanie skulls in my collection, eight only 
can be identiiied with tribes of the Ayra or compiering race; nor 
even in this small nunih(‘r is there unoipiivocal proof of the affinity in 
(juestion. Tlie larg(‘st lu^ad in the series, that of a Brahmin who was 
executed, in Oaleutta, for murder, measures ninety-one cubic inches 
for the size of the brain — the smallest head, seventy-nine. Two 
others pertain to remarkable for an elongated form and 

lateral tlatness. The mean of these Ayra heads is eighty-six cubic 
inchc's. 

(JontrasUA with this ])eo[)le, and occuiiying the country adjacent to 
the Bay of Bengal, are iha Bengalees — small of stature, fe(;ble in 
constitution, and timid in disposition. They are obviously an abori- 
ginal race, ui)on whom a foreign language has been imposed; and 
are far inf(‘rior, both mentally and physically, to tho true Ayras. 
AVeak and servile themselves, they are sui’rounded by warrior castes; 
and ji(‘rha])s the most remarkable h'ature of tlieir character is the 
abseiK'C of will, and implicit obedience to those who govern them. 

Of these cliild-like ])eople, my collection embraces twenty-four adult 
crania, of which th(‘ largest measures ninety cubic inches; the sniall- 
est, sixty-seven; and the iinaiii of all is but seventy-eight. 

All the Caucasian famili(‘s of which we have spoken, belong to that 
vast chain of nations cuIUmI Indo-European^ in conscciuence of their 
having oiu; common tongue, the Sansciit, as the basis of tludr varied 
langiiagi's. This is also the Japetic race^ and it extends from India 
proper in one (lire(!tiou to Iceland in the other. 

Tiim Semittc Family. — This group includes the Chaldeans, Assy- 
rians, Syrians, and I^ydians of anticpiity, together with the Arabians 
and UtibnAvs. 

T he immense number of Jews in Egypt, even after the Exode (n 
loJcS), and especially during the Greek dominion of tljo LagidJcNt 
would lead us to search for the embalmed bodies of this people in Iho 
catacombs ; and hence it was no surprise to me to identify, with con- 
siderable certainty, seven Hcmitico-Egyptiau heads, in all of which 

Vresidont Salis\)ury’s Discourse on S.anscrit and Arabic Literature: New Haven 
The Af/rn rare derive their name from /raw, Persia. 

f Joseph us, B. XIL Chap. 2. 
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the Hebrew physiognomy is more or less apparent, and in some of 
them unquestionable. This identity is further confirmed by the fact, 
that the Jews in Egypt adopted the custom of embalming at a very 
early period of time (Genesis 1. 2G). And again, the two nations appear 
to have fraternized in a remarkable manner ; for Adad married the 
sister of rharaoh’s wife, and one of Solomon’s wives was the daughter 
of an Egyptian king, who is supposed to have been Osorkon. [‘^‘^] To 
these facts we may add the marriage of Jose[)li, at a far earlier period 
of history, with a daughter of the priest of Ueliopolis. For these rea- 
sons, I repeat, the Hebrew nation should be largely rc[)rescntcd in 
the catacombs. 

Five of my embalmed Semitic In^ads aiK) susceptible of ineasiire- 
meiit, and give the low av(‘rage of eighty-two cubic inches — the 
largest measuring eighty-eight; the smallest, sixty-nine.* In these 
crania, and also in others of existing Semitic tiibes, 1 have looked in 
vain for the \nt descri])ed by Mulder as situated on the outer wall of 
the orbit at the attacluuont of the temporal muscles ; and conse- 
quently there is no trace of the corresponding elevation, also desc'ribed 
by him, within the orbitar cavity. 

I have had but little succes.^ in ju'oeuring the crania of the modern 
Semitic tribes; and for tlie three that I possess 1 am indebted to Mr. 
Gliddon. Of these, two a-re Tbiramka or Jlarmeeido Arabs ; the third, 
a Bedouin. The larg(^st measures nijiety-eight cubic inches ; the sniall- 
cst, eighty-four; and the mean is eighty-nine; but if wo take the 
average of thes6 eight Hemilic heads, ancient and modern, it will bo 
cighty-tive indies. 

1 also received from ^Ir. Gliddon thrt'c additional skulls, from 
Cairo, wlfudi he was assured were those ot* Jmvs ; ])ut their form 
has induced mo to class them, perhaps erroneously, with the Fellahs 

of Egy})t.t 

The jS^iLOTTC Kace. — In this designation T include the ancient 
Egyptians of the pure stock, and the modern Fellahs. 

For the extensive series of Egyptian skulls in my possession, I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Gliddon, Mr. A. V. Harris of Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, Dr. Charles Dickering, and ^Mr. William A. Glid- 
don. Of these 121) embalmed heads, 83 present the Egyjitian confor- 
niation ; and of the latter number, fuj are eapajble of being measured. 

I may here repeat a previous remark, that. some of these crania 
present both Pelasgic and Egyptian lineaments, and thus form a 
transition between the two races ; but 1 have classed them in one 
turnup or the other, according to iho preponderance of national cliar- 

* Crania iEgyptiaca, pp. 41 ami 40, ami the accompanying plates, 
f Catalogue of skulls, Nos. 771, 772, 773. 
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actors. In the £?reat majority of instances, however, the Egyptian 
conformation is detected at a glance. 

Tlio Egyptian .skull is unlike that of any other with which I am 
acqnaint(‘(i. This opinion, which T long since announced,* has been 
fully contirmed hy subsequent comparisons, and especially by the 
receipt of seventc'cn veiy ancient and most characteristic crania from 
tonihs opened in 1842, at the base of the Great Pyramid, by Dr. 
L(‘i)sius.t 

It may be observc'd of those crania (for the rest of the series has 
b(‘en eljiboi-ately described in the Crania Egyptiaca), (ileven at least 
are of the unmixed type, and present the long, oval form, with a 
slightly rec(‘ding foreliead, straight or gently aquiline nose, and a soinc^ 
wliat rdracted chin. The whole cranial structure^is thin, delicate, 
ami symmetrical, and remarkable for its small size. The face is mrr- 
row, and [n^qecls more than in the Euroi^ean, whence th(‘ tacial 
angle is two degr(‘es less, or 78°'. J^eitlier in these skulls, nor in any 
oth(‘rs of the. Egyptian series, can I detect those peculiarities of struc- 
ture ])ointed out by tlu*. vemu'ablc l^lumenbach, in h\i^ Decades Cranio- 
rim ; and the' external rmaitus of the ear, wliatever may have been 
tlie form or size of tlie cartilaginous portion, is precisely where wo 
find it in all the otlnu’ races of men. Tlie hair, whenever any of it 
nunains, is long, curling, and of tlie finest texture. 

0*11 comparing these crania with /gc-si miles of monumental 
etiigies most kindly sent m(‘ by Prof. Lepsius and ^I. Prisse d’Avesnos, 
I am comp(?ll(‘(l, by a mass of irresistible evidence* to modity the 
Ojiinion ex])i‘ess(‘d in the Crania jKgyptiaca. — viz.: that the Egyp- 
tians W('re an Asiatic peoph*. Stwen years, of additional inv(‘stigation, 
togi'ther ^^■ith greatly imu’eased materials, have convinced me that 
tiny were neither Asiatics nor Europeans, but aboriginal and indi- 
genous inha])itants of the Valley of the Nile or some contiguous 
region peculiar in their physiognomy, isolated in their institutions, 
and forming one of the primordial centres of the human family. 

Egypt was the parcnit of art, science, and civilization. Of those 
she gave much to Asia, and receuved some iiKxlifying inliuences in 
ndurn ; but nothing more. Her population, jmre and peculiar in the 
early epochs ot time, derived by degrees an element from Euro]X' and 
Asia, and tins was increased in the lapse of years, until the Delta 
became a Greek colony, with an interspersed multitude of Jews. 

Ethgies and ])ortraits of Egyptian sovereigns and citizens are yet 

* (^rania yEgyptiaca, 1^44. 

t IVocetMlings «f the Acaclomy [of Nat. Sciences,] for October, 1844. 

t this opinion, with some modifications, has been entertained by several learned EgyP^ 
ilogists — Chamnollion, IJeeren, Leuormant, &c. 
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preserved in moniiments that date back 5000 years,* and they con- 
foini, in all tlieir characteristic lineaments, with the heads from the 
tonihs of Gizch and other Nilotic sepulchres. 

Of the fifty-five Egyptian heads measured in the Table, it will be seen 
tliat the Jargest measures but ninety-six cuhicj inches of internal capa- 
city, the smallest sixty-eight ; and the mean of them all is but eighty. 
This result was announced in the Crania A^igyptiaca^ and has been 
confirmed by the numerous additional measurements made since that 
Avork was published. Yet, on computing, by thenis(‘lves, the fifteen 
crania from the ancient tombs of (fizifii, I find them to present an 
average of eighty-four cubic indies. . The persons whose liodies had 
reposed in tlu^se splendid rnausolea, were no doubt of the highest 
arid most cultivated class of Egyptian citizens ;t and this fact de- 
serves to be considered in connexion with the i)rcsent inquiry. To 
this we may add, that the most deficient part of the Egyptian 
skull is th(‘ coi'onal region, which is extremely low, while the proste- 
rior chafnber is nunarkably full and pi’orninent. 

The Fellahs , — The Arab-Egyptians of the present day constitute a 
population of more than 2,500,000; and that they ai'C the lineal de- 
sci'tulants of the ancient rural Egyptians’ is proved by the form of 
the skull, the mental and moral chai’aider of the people, and their 
existing institutions, among which ])hallic worship is, even yet, con- 
s])icuous. Clot-Bey has di’awn agi*a])hui moral parallel between these 
two extremes of a single race, by showing that both were sober, ava- 
ricious, insolent, self- 0 [)inioned, satirical, and licentious. Conti*asted 
with these defects in the olfl Egyptians^ were the many household 
vii'tues, and that genius for the arts which has been a proverb in all 
ages. 

When the Saracenic Arabs comjuered Egypt in the seventh century 
of our era, an unlimited fusion of races was a direct and olivious con- 

* I-epsius: Chrouohxjif. d<r A^gnpier, p. lUU. Dr. Lepsius (.lato:=i the age ef Menes, the 
first Kgyptinn king, before (Mirist, or 5713 years from tlio present time ; and vet, in 
that remote time, Kgypt was lllready possessed of her arts, institutions, and hieroglyphic 
language. The researches of the learned (dievalier Duiiseii furnish eonelusimis nearly the 
same as those of Lepsius. Of the great antitpiity of the ILiman Species there can be no 
question. In the words of Dr. Driidnird, it may liave been chihdtl.s of years. 

Tlie ancient Egyptians appear to have Inui no doub<s«on this subject ; fur a priest of Snis, 
addressing Solon, spoke of “the multitude and variety of the destructions uf the Iluraan 
I'ace, which formerly have been, and again will be; the greatest of these, indeed, arising 
from fire and water; but the lesser from. ten thousand other contingencies.” — I'innvus of * 
2*fafo : Taylor^s Trans, ii. 406. 

t Lepsius did not desire to retain these crania, because they bore no collateral evi- 
'ience of their epoch or national lineage. The bones were in groat measure already de 
tuded by time ; and the appliances of mnnunifieatiori (which, in the primitive ages, con- 
sisted of little more than desiccating the body,) had long since disappeared. As heretofore 
'>8er\ed, 1 judge these relics solely by their intrinsic ciiaracters. 
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ieqnoncc; but M. Clot-Bey has judiciously remarked, that the Arabs, 
nevertheless, present hut a feeble element in the physical character of 
the great mass of people . — 

“ J>’o« il i‘(5suUe (luc I’lCgypticn actucl tient beaucoiip plus, par ses formes, par son carac^ 
tfere, et par ses intnurs, des aiicieiis Egyptiens quo des veritables Arabs, dout on ne trouve 
le type pur qu’en Arabic.”’^ 

Thii skull of the J\‘llali is st.rikiiii>;-ly like that of the ancient Eiryj). 
tian. It is loiiij^, narrow* soinewliat flattened on the sides, and voiy 
[ironiineiit in the occii)ut. The coronal region is low, the forehead 
moderately receding, tlie nasal hones long and nearly straight, the 
cheek-hom^s small, the maxillary region slightly progiuithons, and tlie 
whole cranial structure tliin and delicate. .But, notwithstanding 
these i-esi‘mhlances hetw(‘en the Fellah and Egyj)tian skulls, tlie latter 
poss(‘ss wliat may he (adled an osteolojkal expression^ peculiar to them- 
selves, and not seen in the Fellah. 

ddu' Kellalis, however, do not appear to he the only descendants of 
the monumental Kgyi»tians; for they exist also in JSTibia, and west- 
wjird, in isolated communities, in the heart of Africa. Of such origin 
T regard the Bed Bakkari, so well described by Palline. So, also, 
the j)r()])(‘r Ijihyans, the Tdaricks, KahOes, and Siwahs, wlio, on the 
testimony of Dr. Oudney, and tlie more recent observations of ’Dr. 
Furnari, possess at least the physical traits of tlio Egyptian race: — 

“ eiuv/: (lucliiuos unes des nombrcu.sc.s [{xuipbides] <jui h}i])ite»t I’immense pbiiiie du Sii- 
liiu'ii, choz k*s Tuunrioks, ut cliez (pu'bjuo'^ tribus liiiiilrophes de I'Kgypte, les yeux ecarto.*' I nn 
do rautre, soiit long, (“oiija'.s on aiiiande.s, a jiioitin foniiBS, et relevds aux angles exkuieiirs.” 

Tii(‘rc are other reasons for sn])posing that the Libyan and Xilotie 
nations had a. ('ognate source, though their social and political sepa- 
ration may date with the earliest e])oehs of time. 


A few woi’ds res[)eeting the Cojyfs. Almost every investigation into 
the line:igc ot tliesi; peo}>le results in consid(*ring tlumi a mixs^d j)ro- 
g(‘ny ol aneimit Egyptians, Iferahera, Negroes, Arabs, and Fiiro])eaiis; 
and tlu‘se cliaraet eristic's are so variously blended, as to make the 
Coj)ts one o{ tlie most inothw and })aradoxi'®al communities in the 
world. 1 he Negro traits arc visible, in greater or less degree, in a 
large pi'oportion ot this people, and arc distinctly seen in the three 
skulls in niv possession. Tlic two adult heads, which, on account ot 
tlieir liyhrid cliaracder; are excluded from the Table., measure res]HH‘t- 
ively eighty-live and seventy-seven eubie iiudics for tlio size of tlic 


hram, and eonsecinently give the low average of eighty-one. 

From the preeeding observations it will appear that the Fellahs arc 
the rural or agrieuitiiral Egyptians, blended with the intrusive Ara- 
bian sto( >k , out the Copts, on the other hand, represent the descentc 


^ Aperyu (icnerale sur I’Egypte, i. p. 160. 
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ants of the old urban population, whose blood, in the lapse of ages, 
has become mixed with that of all the exotic races which have domi. 
ciliated themselves in the cities of Kgypt. The mercenary licentious- 
ness of the Copts is proverbial even at the present day. 

I shall conclude these remarks on this part of the inquiry by 
ol^scrving, that no mean has been taken of the Caucasian races 
collectively, because of the very great })reponderance of llindov), 
jr^yptian, and Fellah skulls over those of the Germanic, Pelasgie and 
Celtic families. Nor could any just collective cornpariKon be instituted 
between the Caucasian and Negro groups in siudi a Table as we have 
presented, unless the small-brained people ,of the latter division 
(Hottentots, Bushmen and Australians) avo re proportionatt' in number 
to the Hindoos, Egyptians, and Fellahs of the other group. Such a 
ooniparison, were it practicable, Avould probably nuliu'c tlie Caucasian 
average to about eighty-seven cubic inches, and the Negro to seventy- 
eight at most, perluqis (iven to seventy-tive ; and thus confirmatively 
establish the ditferenctc of at least nine cubic inches between the 
mean of the two races. 

II. THE MONGOLIAN GROUP. 

The learned Klaproth, in his Tableau de VAsicy has shown tiutt 
before the year 1000 of our era, the Mongols Averc inconsiderable 
tri1)cs in the northwest of Asia, and hence have erroneously had their 
luiine given to the most multitudinous of the live gn^at divisions of 
the human family; but from an unwillingness to interfere Avith the 
generally adopted nomeiubiture of ethnology, T have used the word 
Mongolian in the comprehensi\*c sense of Buffon and Blumcubach. 
It embraces nations of dissimilar features, among Avhom, however, 
tlioro is*a common Hide of resemldancc that justilies the classilieation 
for generic purposes. Hence Ave group together the Chinese, the 
Ivaintschatkans, and the Kalmucks. 

I possess but eight ^Nrongolian crania, and of 'those seven are Chi- 
nese — too smalba number from AvhieKto deduce a satisfactory rcvsult. 
file largest of them measures ninety-one cul.)ic inches, the smallest 
seventy; and they give an average of eighty-two. ThoA" are all de- 
rived from the lowest class of jAeople; and it is luM improbable that 
an average drawn, at least in part, from the higher castes, Avouhl 
approximate much more nearly to the Caucasian mean, perhaps to 
eighty-:Qve cubic inclies. 

Ky the kindness of Prof. Rctziiis of Stockliolm, I possess a single 
skull of a Laplander — a man of about forty years of age — aa'Iiosc 
^^rain measures no less than ninety-four cubic inches. The character* 
41 
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istics arc obviously Mongolian, to which race the Lappes unquestion- 
ably belong. Dr. Pricihard has produced philological evidence in 
proof of an opinion maintained by himself and some other learned 
men, that these people are Finns, who have acquired Mongolian fea- 
tures from a long residence in the extreme north of Europe. Yet, it 
must be remembered that, in former ages they lived much further 
south, in Sweden, and side by side with the proper Finns ; whence 
has, no doubt, been derived any visible blending of the characters of 
the two races, aiul some allinities of language which are known and 
admitted by all. 

This is a vital question in ethnology ; and, although we have 
already made some remarks upon it, it may be allowable in this 
place to iiu[uirc how it ha[>peus that the people of Iceland, who* are 
of the unmixed Teutonic race, have for UOO years inhabited their 
Polar I’egion, as far north, indeed, as Lapland itself, without aj)proxi- 
mating iii the smallest degree to the Mongolian type, or losing an iota 
of tludr primitive Caucasian features.* 

A ree(mt traveller,! e(iual!y remarkable for talent and enterprise, 
has briefly embodi(‘d the facts of this question in a manner sutlicient 
to decide it in any unprejudiced mind, lie declares that#the Finns 
and Laplanders ‘Miavc scarcely a single trait in common. The 
gonend j)}iysiognomy of the one is totally unlike that of the other; 
and no one who has over seen the two could mistake a Finlander for 
a Laplaudei'.” The very diseases to which they are subjeett arc dille- 
rent; and he quotes the. learned Ih'of. Petzius of Stockholm for the 
fact, that the intestinal parasitic worms of the one race are ditieriMit 
from those of the other. Finally, they differ almost as widely in their 
mental and moj’al attributes. 

^3ut, to show how little mere philology can be depended on in this 
and other instan(*(*s, in deciding the affiliation of races, we may adduce 
the researches of the learned Couns(‘llor ITaartman. This eminent 
philologist has shown that tlie Carclians, who, from analogy of lan- 
guage, have hith(M’to ])eeu grouped uith the proj)er Finnish race, 
belong to a totally different family, which invaded the region of the 
Lake Ladoga, and gave their name to the conquered country. This 
race, he adds, had a language of its own, which was lost in the course 


* Desmoulins: Jlisf. Naf. dca Races Ilnmaines^ p. 105. Were it not for the evidence of 
positive liistory, some future cthnoloprist Tuiijht gravely iiieist that, because the Negroos of 
St Domingo speak the French language, they are Frenchmen, to vrborn a troi)ie}d 
altered aliments, and change of habits, have imparted the black skin, projecting face, and 
woolly hair of the African. 

f A Winter in Lapland and Sweden: by Arthur de Capell Brooks, M. A., F. E. S- 1** 
London, 1827, p 530-37. 
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of time, “ and has been superseded by the Finnic, from the over- 
powering influence of the luughboring tribes.’"* Such evidence 
uoeds no commentary. 


HI. THE MALAY GROUP. 

Besides the true Malays,' the ^falay race is composed of j)cof)lc of 
dissimilar stock; whence the opinion of M. Lesson, that those oftlie 
Indian Archipelago are a mixture of ludo-Caucasians and Mongols. 
That this amalgamation exists to a certain extent, there is no question ; 
and in other instances they are variously blended with the indigenous 
or Oceanic Negro. Hence the origin of the Tapuas of New Z(‘aland, 
wlio are the littoral inhabitants of that continent. 

Independently, however, ot‘ these mixed breeds, two great families 
are conspicuous — the Malays proper and the Polynesians — and to 
these pertain the twenty-threcTieads embraced in the Table. 

Tlie true Malays have a roumhM (u-anium, witli a reinaikahle ver- 
tical diameter and ponderous structure. Tin; face is flat, the cheek- 
bones scpiarc and [)rorninont, the ossa nasi long and more or less Ihit- 
tCMied, anti the whole maxillary structure strong and sarumt. The 
twenty skulls in my ])ossession have been collected with ethnological 
]H’c('isiou, and so much ri'semble each otlnu*, as- to remind us of the 
remark of AL (h’awford — that the true Arahi3's are alike among them- 
selves, but unlike among all otlnu’ nations. 

The largest of this sei’ic's of skulls nieasun^s ninotv-soven cubic 
inches, the smallest sixtv-chght; and they give a moan of eighty-six: 
a large braiii for a roving and uncultivat('d peoj^le, who possess, how- 
ever, the elements of civilization and relinenumt. 

Of the PoLYNKSFAX Family 1 possess hut thi’(‘e crania that can^e 
nunisured, and thev give a nu'an of (‘ighly-three cubic iiu-hes. An 
extended series would probablv show a larger avt'rage ; but the brain 
•of the Polynesian, if measured from skulls obtained to the ('astward 
of Zealand and tlie ^lartpiesas islands, will prove smaller than 
tluit of the true Mala^x 

* Trajis. of (he Bot/al Son^f// of StnckhoUv, for 1817. Ejr.vpt allor»ls a roiiiarkaMo oxnniple 
OJ tho nuit'ibility of langua^ie; and Nielaihr (///.s7. Rom/', i. p. ‘>7) (Mjiisidors it proved 
that the Pelasp, nil the earliest iiihahitaiits of the Pt‘l(»ponnesns. and many Arcadian tind 
Attic nations, possessed originally a different language from the (Ireeks, and obtained t'lo 
tlellcnic tongue by adoption. lie ad<ls, that those Epirotes wliom Thucydides calls llar- 
harians, changed (heir htngvage, icidiout coiu/uest or rotoniza(ion, in(o OVee/.” Diitdorua 
Cicero mention the same fact with respect to the Siculi, “>dthough the Greek coloniea 

Sicily had only extended to a very few towns in the interior.” — Niebuhr^ loco citat. 
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IV. THE AMERICAN GROUP. 

I }jav(. hitherto arranged the numberless indigenous tribes of North 
and South America into two great families; one of wliich, the Tolte- 
can^ embraces the dcmi-civilized communities of Mexico, Bogota, and 
Peru; while the other division includes all the Barbarous tribes. 
Tliis classification is manifivstlj: arbitrary, but every attempt at suh- 
division has proved yet more so. Much time and care will be requi- 
site for this end, which must be based on the observations of D’Or- 
bigny for {South America, and those of Mr. Gallatin for the Northera 
[division of the] continent. 

These subdivisions, after all, must be for the most part geographi- 
cal ; for the physical character of the American races, from Cape Horn 
to Canada, is ess(;ntially the same. There is no small variety of com- 
plexion and stature; but the general form of the skull, the contour 
and expression of the face, and the color and texture of the hair, 
together with the mental and moral characteristics, all point to a 
common standard, which isolates these poo])lo from the rest of man- 
kind. The same remark is applicable to their social institutions and 
their arclncological remains; for Humboldt has shown that the latter 
arc marked by tiie same princi])les of art, from Mexico to Peru;* 
and Mr. Gallatin has deiaded, beyond controversy, that while their 
multitudinous tongues are connected by obvious links, they arc at 
the same time radically dilferent from the Asiatic or any other 
languages. 

Mr. Gallatin finds tliis analogy among the Ameri(*an languages to 
extend to the Eskimaux — and he accordingly separates them from 
the ^rongolian race, and regards them as a section of the great Anie- 
rftlan family. Tliis view may possibly be sustained by future inqui- 
ries; hut the mere fact that the Eskimaux and the yiroximato Indian 
tribes speak dialects of one language, is of itself no proof tliat they 
belong to the same race. Tims, we may reasonably suppose that the 
Asiatic nomades, having arrived on this eontinent at various and dis- 
tant periods, and in small parties, would naturally, if not unavoid- 
ably, adopt more or less of the language of the people among whom 
tliey settled, until their own dialect was finally mcrg(?d in tliat ot the 
Cliippowyan and other Tndfans who bound them on the south. 

When, on the other hand, famine, caprice, or a redundant po])uhi- 
tion, has forced some of these people back again, across Behring s 
iStrait, to Asia, tlioy liave carried with them the mixed dialect ot tlic 
Eskimaux ; whoiice it happens that the latter tribes and the Tchuteb- 


* Monuments, TI. p. 5. 
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chi possess some* lingnistic elements in common : but here the ana- 
logy ceases abruptly, and is traced no farther.* 

My collection embraces 410 skulls of 64 different nations and tribes 
of Indians, in which the two great divisions of this race are repre- 
sented in nearly equal })roportions, as the following details will show 
The Toltecan Famit.y. — Of 213 skulls of ^Mexicans and Peruvians, 
201 pertain to the latter people, whoso remains have been selec'.ted 
with great care by the late Dr. Dgrrough, Dr. Euschenberger, and Dr. 
Oakford. To the latter gentleman, I am under especial obligations 
for liis kindness in personally visiting, on my behalf, the venerable 
Fcpnlchres of JMsco, Pachacaniac, and Arica. These (*emoteries, at 
least the last two, are heHev(Kl not to have been used since the Span- 
ish conquest; and they certainly contain the remains of multitudes 
of Peruvians of very remote, as wM as of more recent times. 

Every one who has paid altcntion to the subject is aware, that the 
roruvian skull is of a rounded i'orni, with a llattened and nearly vt'.r- 
tical occiput. It is also marked by an elevated vertex, grc‘at iiitc'r- 
piirietal diameter, ponderous structure, salient ]iose, and a broad, 
[irognathous maxillary region. This is tlie ty[>e of cranial conforma- 
tion, to which all the tribes, from Cape Jloi'ii to Canada, more or less 
approximate. I admit that tliere are ex(*eplions to this rule, some of 
which I long ago pointed out, in the Crania A)neric(ina, and others 
have recently been noticed among the Brazilian tribes by Prof. Ibgzius. 

This roundc'^l form of the head, so characteristic of the Amerii'an 
nations, is in some instances unintentionally exaggerab'd by the sim-' 
pie use of the ci’adle-board, in common use among the Indians. * * * 
But on the other hand, whole tribes, from time immemol'ial, have 
been in the practice of moulding the lii'ad into artiticial forms of sin- 
gular variety and most distorted proportioiis. These were made 
subject of the following experiment. * * * 

[The] indomitable savagt‘s wlio yet inhabit the base of the Andes, 
oil the eastern boundaVy of Peru, will no doubt prove to have a far 
larger brain than their feebh; neighbors whose remains we have exa- 
iniued, from the graves of Pachacamac, Jhsco, and Aihui. 

If we take the colleidive races of America, civilized aiid savage, we 
find, as ill tlie Table, that the avm’age size of the brain, as nnaisured 
>n the whole scries of 338 skulls, is but 7ft cubic inches. 

In connexion with this subjeid, it may not be irrelevant to observe 
diat the human cranial bones, discovered by Dr. Lund, in the cavern 
near the Lagoa do Suinidouro, in Brazil, and seemingly of a strictly 
fossil character, conform in all respects to the aboriginal Ameri(*an 

* See my Inquiry into the Distinctive Characteristics of the Aboriginal Race of America. 
P- 27. 
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conformation ;* thus forming a striking example of the permanence, 
wo might say, immutability of the primordial type of organization, 
when tl.is has not hcon modified by admixture with intnisive and 
dissimilar races. 

I have no doubt that Man will yet be found in the fossil state as 
low down as the Eocene deposits, and that he* walked the earth with 
the AFegalonyx and J.\alootherium. llis not having been hitherto 
discovered in the older stratiliod rocks is no proof that he will not he 
hereafter found in them. Ten years ago, the Monkey-tribes were 
utdenown and denied in the fossil state ; but they have since been 
identified in the Himalaya mountains, Brazil, and England. f 

lEml of Morton^s 


* de la Soc. Hoy, des Antitjuaires du Nord, 1845-47, p. 7ii. See al.so Dv. Meigs’s 

highly interesting conimnnication on the Human Hones found at Santos, in Hrazil, in Trans, 
of the Anier. Philos. Sue. fur 1830; and Lt. Strain s Letter to me, in Proceedings of the 
Academy for 1844. 

f Proofs of the vast anti(piity of the earth, ainl of man'?? long sojourn upon it, multiply 
every day. The Hebrew chronology is a Imman com{)utation from tlie Hook of Gene.sis, 
and while it falls far short of the time rc'jui.site for the works of Man, is infinitely con- 
tracted when considered in reference to the oreatiotis of God. The Egyptian monuments, 
ns we have seen, date far beyond the period allotted to the Deluge of Xoah (which was evi- 
dently a partial phenomenon) ; and, on the other hand, the irresistible evidence of Geolo- 
gical Science realizes the sentiment of Plato — that Past time is an eternity. 

“These views,” observes Sir (3»arles Lyell, “have been adopted by all geologists, 
whether their minds liave been formed by the literature of France, or of Italy, or Scandi- 
navia, or England — all have arrived at the same conclusion resjiecting the great antiipiity 
of the globe, and that too in opposition to their earlier prepossessions, and to the popular 
relief of their age.” 

All human calculations of time are futile in Geological and Ethnological inquiries. Epochs 
of vast duration are fully established ])y the nature of the organic remains of plants ami 
animals that characterize the different formations; while the very intervals that separate 
the.se formations are evidences of other periods liardly less astonishing. In fact. Geological 
epochs present sonic analogy to Astronomical distances : the latter have been computed ; 
the former are beyond calculation — and the mind is nliiiost as incapable of realizing the 
,one as the other. It cannot grapple with numbers which approximate to infinitude. 

• It is stated by Prof. Xichol, of Edinburgh, that “light travels at the rate of Pd2,000 
miles in a second of time, and that it perforins its journey from the Sun to the Earth, a 
distiince of 95,000,000 of miles, in about eight minutes. And yet, by Rosse’s great tele- 
scope, we are informed that there are stars .and systems so distant, that tlie ray of ligld 
which impinges on the eye of the observer, and enables him to detect it, issued from that 
orb 00,000 years back,” Weatminster Review, 1840. 

“ In the beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth” — a sublime exordium, that 
points to an aboriginal creation, antedating the works of the Sewn Days. Science haa 
raised the veil of that ancient world, with all its numberless forms of j)rimeval organization; 
but these are not noticed in the text, neither m;in, nor th^ inferior animals, AVhen, how- 
ever, we find the fossil remains of the latter so varied and so multitudinous, it is not iiicon- 
»i} tent with true philosophy to anticipate the discovery of human remains among the 
ruins of tliat primal creation. In fact, I consider geology to have already decided tins 
question in the ailiriuative. 
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[ITnavmlable, owing to its untinished condition, tlie Table mentioned 
in the foregoing Memoirs is necessarily omitted. "We cannot abstain, 
notwithstanding, from recalling the reader’s attention — first, to the 
unqualified emphasis with which Dr. Morton’s postliumons language 
insists upon an aboriginal ‘plurality of races ; and secondly, to the deal 
presentiments (engendered by his extensive researches in Comparative 
Anatomy) that our revered President of the^ Academy of Natural 
Sciences avows respecting the eventual discovery of iMan in a fossil 
state, ‘ . 

Palfeontological investigation had not fallen within the specialities 
of cither author of this volume ; and, in consequence, embarrassment 
was long felt by both, whether to mould what materials they pos- 
sessed, concerning fossilized Jiuinanity, into a Chapter, or to relimpiisli 
a task in itself so indispensable to the nature of their work, no less 
than to the right understanding of Man’s position in Cr(*ative history. 
The authors’ hesitam^y ceased when an accomplished friend, familiar 
with geological and other scientific literature, volunteered a digest 
of the most recent discoveries : nor w'ill the general reader fall to be 
surprised, as well as edified, through the perusal of Dr. Ushek’s 
paper; which, with many acknowledgments on the part of J. C. N. 
and G. 11. G., is embodied in the epsuing pages,] 


CHAPTER XI. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY, IN CONNECTION* TVITII HUMAN 

OIUGINS. 

[CONTRIUUTED BY WlLLIAM UsHEB, M. D., OF MOBILE.] 

Eveky discovery in modern science tends to enlarge our ideas of 
the Universi^, and to prove that the date of its creation is as far distant 
in the past, as the probable consummation of its destiny is remote in 
the future. Sir William llersehel has shown that there are stars in 
the heavens so distant, that the light by which they are visible to ns 
hjis been myriads of years in its passage to the earth ; and the w on- 
derful powers of Lord Rosse’s telescope have not, even yet, penetrated 
to the circumference of the starry sphere. Jt is the glory of astronomy 
to have demonstrated that the planetary bodies may retain their pre- 
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seut movements undisturbed through a coming eternity ; while che- 
mistry illustrates the perpetual antagonism of the two great depart- 
ments of organieal nature on our globe, by which the vital properties 
of the atmosphere have been preserved for ages, as they may continue 
forever, unimpaired; and, tinall}', geology informs us that the earth 
has been, from the beginning, the theatre of constant and progressive 
changes, having for their object the fitting it for the support of the 
various races of beings which, in regular succession, have been its 
inhabitants. 

' The first great change in the condition of the earth was the cou- 
. densatioii of its surface to a solid state, and the contraction of the 
newly-formed crust during the process of cooling; by which the Plu- 
tonic rocks of our systeni, the granite,* porphyry and basalt, were 
formed in iinstratlfied and crystallized masses. These underlie all 
the other rocks, and are soiuetimos forced up through them by the 
irresistible power of (central hc'at. Their grea^ eminences were separated 
by valleys filled with vse as, (through the condensation of the circiini- 
anibient vaijors), along whose bottoms the stratified rocks were formed 
by the deposition of various mineral matters resulting from the dis- 
integration of the primitive formations. The metamorj)hic rocks 
were thus formed; and, after becoming solidified by the heat of the cool- 
ing mass below them, were finally upheaved l>y the central force, and 
coiiiposed irnmcmsc masses in different jiarts of the globe. Most of tlie 
considerable mountain ranges belong to tliis system. They rest upon 
a hasement of granite, and liavo been thrown by the upheaving forctis 
into positions inclining at all angles to tlio horizon. The nptnnje.d 
edges of tlu'sc primary strata in many 'j)laees show a thickness of 
fifteen or twenty miles — they were formed entirely from sedinunit 
produced by the disintegration of the liardest rocks, and by the gra- 
dual action of the elements; while their deposition, consolidation and 
elevation must have rerpiired periods of time which the mind shrinks 
from con tempi ati iig. 

The Koran declares that the world was created in two days ; and 
‘‘Omar the Learned,” for assigning a longer period, was obliged to 
fly from his couutry, to escape the disgrace of recanting his opinions. 
Happily, we live now under a more eniiglitcned dispensation. 

In tlu'se rocks we find no traces of organic reinains to show that 
the earth was yet inhabited by living beings. But the creatioii of the 
earth consisted of a long succession of events, each occupying a clis- 
tiiict geological period, and leaving indelible records of its history in 
the solid crust of the globe. The creation of organized beings exbi 
bits a similar succession — each race appearing as soon as the earth 
was prepared for its reception, continuing so long as the same state of 
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things existed, and vanisliing when the improvement of the earth had 
rendered it fit for the maintenance of a higher type of living creatures. 
All living creatures were exactly adapted through their organization 
to the peculiar localities they were placed in. They perished when the 
conditions necessary to their well-being were changed or ceased to exist. 

In the next series of strata we find the earliest traces of those tribes 
of organized beings which occupied the primeval earth, .and liave left 
tlie monuments of their existence in the rocks which form th(*ir tombs. 
Tliese primary fossiliferous strata arc entirely of marine origin, 
Ijaving been formed at the bottom of the ocean; and they contain the 
remains of marine animals only. The ty])es of these animals are 
easily recognized — they include representatives of all tlie great de- 
partments of the animal kingdom — hut the species and even the 
genera are entirely lost. The animals, however, all belong to the 
lowest divisions of the diflercnt class(‘s. Thus the radiata are repre- 
sented by zoophytes, cri noidea and polyps — each the lowest in their 
respective classes, ^rollusks, in like manner, exhibit only the lower 
types; articulata are mostly confined to trilohites; and fishes of the 
lowest forms are the sole representatives of the vertebrata: there are 
lu?re no reptiles, no birds, and no mammals. 

These ])riinary strata are many thousand feet in thickness, and 
the organic remains imh(‘dd(‘d in them, though belonging to a few 
spe('ies, show that animal life already exist(‘d in immense profusion, 
and extended over wide-spread regions of the globe. They fiourished 
for countless generations, and their remains arc found reposing in 
earth’s earliest sepulchres. 

In the next-stage of the eartli’s history we have the Silurian system. 
Here the forms of life ai’o more vari(‘d and ahiindant — s})ecies are 
multiplied; fishes now make their appearance in numbers and varie- 
ties corresponding with the im])roved conditions for their existence; 
and sea-plants are found among the fossils of this ora. In the old red 
sandstone, the same orders are continued; new fishes are still more 
abundant, and all the silurian si)ecies have already disappeared. 
Tliese fossils, again,^ are entirely distinct from the corresponding 
f^pecies of the carboniferous era whii'li succeeds them. Xot a single 
fij^h found in the old red sandstone has been detected, either in the 
i^ilurian system on the one side or in the carboniferous on the other. 
Throughout all subsequent geological eras similar changes took phu’e, 
and new species replaced tlui old at every new formation. In pro])or- 
tion as the earth approached its perfect state, the organic* typc‘s became 
^Hore complete; but the types originally created were never destroyed, 
Ihey have been preseiwed through every succeeding modification and 
improvement, up to their highest manifestation in man. Ivegarding 
42 
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only the groat, predominant groups of animals, M. Agassiz has clas- 
sified the '‘Ages of Nature” as follows : — 1. The primary or Palsso- 
zoie age, comprising the wliole era preceding the new red sandstone, 
constituted the reign of fishes. 2. The secondary age, up to the 
chalk, constituted the reign of reptiles. 3. The tertiary age was the 
reign of mammals; and the modern age, embracing the most perfect 
of created beings, is the reign of man.* 

A more minute (classification would give us, since the first appear- 
ance of organized beings, not loss than ten or twelve great groups of 
animals specifically iii(le])cndent of one another: so many entire 
races have passed away and been successively replaced by others; thus 
changing repeatedly the whohe population of the ghd^e. 

The fossiliferous strata have been estimated to be eight miles iu 
thickness. They were formed, like tlic metarnorpliic rocks, at the 
bottom of the sea, b}" sedimentary deposits, and afterwards upheaved 
in their consolidated form by central hi'at. Such a process, doubtless, 
must have been very slow: e.g. the hydrographic basin of the Tigris 
and Euphrates is 1<S0,000 s(piare miles; and the alluvial de[x)sit along 
the course of those rivers, iu the cewtr(‘, is about 32,400 scpiare miles 
in extent. The average rate of encroacdmieiit on the sea, at their 
mouths on tlie Persian Gulf, is about a mile in thirty years. During 
its season of tiood, the Euphrates transports about onc-eightietli of 
its bulk of solid matter; and the earthy portion carried by the Tigris 
]>ast the city of Bagdad, was ascertained by AFr. Ainsworth to bo one- 
hundredth of its hulk, or about 7150 pounds every hour.t J^lut th('se 
rivers arc insignificant comp/aixMl with the Ganges, which hourly car- 
ries down’ 700,000 cubic feet of mud; or the Yellow river, in China, 
which transports 2,000,000 feet of sediment to the sea. Our own 
Menlia-Hehe^ “ the Father of AVaters,” though ])urer than either of the 
rivers we liave named, lias alivady formed a delta 30,000 square miles 
in extent, and is yearly sweeping to the sea, from his many tributa- 
ries, the enormous amount of 3,702,758,400 cubic feet of solid matter. 
AYt, notwitlistandiiig such immense d(‘posits, it has been estimated 
that, if the sediment from all the rivers in tl:^) world were spread 
equally over the fioo;’ of the Ocean, it would require 1000 years to 
raise its bottom a single foot; or about 4,000,000 of years to form a 
mass e(pial to that of the fossiliferous rocks; and if, instead of merely 
the present extent of the sea, we include the whole surface of the 
globe in si;(di estimate, the time required must be extended to 15,000,000 
of years. I AVhen wo consider that these strata w^erc formed at the 
m 

* \{];assiz: Principles of Zoology, p. 189. 

+ Aip.sworth ; AftHyria^ Babylonia and Chaldcea; Euphrates Expedition, 1838, -p. Ht* 

J Somerville ; Physical Geography. 
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bottom of tlie sea, and thence upheaved* by the operation of natural 
causes ; and that in many cases this process has been more tlian once 
.repeated; we may claim a very respectable antiquity for our planet, 
since such changes must have required a duration wholly inciilcnlahlo. 

AV'e have seen that every great geological change was aceoin})anied 
by the disappearance of existing species and the introduction oFnew: 
while the present geographical distribution of plants and animals coin- 
cides with the rise of those strata constituting the surfa(‘e of the globe. 
All has been successive and progressive ; plants and animals were 
produced in regular order, ascending from sim})le to complex; one 
law has prevailed from earth’s foundations to its snperHcies ; and 
thus our present species are autocthonoi^ originating-on the continents 
or islands where the}^ were first found. Alan himself is no exception 
to this law; for the inferior races are everywhere ‘‘glc‘])8e adscript!.” 

Each of these orders of livilig beings occupi(‘d the t'artli lor an ap- 
pointed time, and gave way in turn to higher organizations. Fishes 
ruled over the primeval waters : as land gradually formed itself, they 
made way for the great amphibious reptiles. Just as tishes represent 
the lirst vertebi'ata of the sea, so reptiles are tlu*ir earliest representa- 
tives on land. Reptiles presided over the formation of continents, and 
next came the birds. As huge re[)tilcs of the sea wore succeeded by 
the marine mammalia — the cetaceans — so, on the land, when moun- 
tain chains were thrown up and dry }>lains foi'ined, leaving extensive 
marshy borders, monstrous wading birds; which have left but their 
footmarks behind them, succeeded the reptiles, and were Ibllowed in 
their turn by the amphibious mammals. Each e})Och of the land, as 
of the sea, (whilst our “earth fornied, reformed, and tiansformcd 
itself,”) was marked by the appearam*e of suitable inhabitants, ne- 
cessary to the great plan of creation in preparing the globe for the 
reception of mankind. 

The tertiary formation extends over most of Euro])o, and comprises 
those famous geological basins which are the sites of its principal cities, 
London, Paris, and Vienna ; while, in America, it embraces nearly all 
the level region of the Aliddle and the ^southern iStates. Its fossils 
comprise an)ixturc of marine, fresh-water, and land species, occurring 
in such succession as to show exhuisive alternations of sea and land; 
and giving reason to believe that large portions of the present surface 
of the land WTre covered with immense lakes, like Erie or Ontario. 
The animals of the tertiary period, wdiile entirely different from those 
of the secondary, were similar to those now existing: marine ani- 
inals no lo^er predominated in the creation — the higher orders 
ot land animals had now appeared. The same advance is visible in 
Jill the great departments of animated nature. Of the radiates, the 
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rnollusks, and tlie articulata, the lower forms have entirely disap. 
peared ; and the tertiary species are frequently almost identical with 
those now living : among vertehrata, the enamelled fishes of the ear- 
lier ei)ochs have been replaced by those with scales like the living 
species; and, in a word, tlie whole tertiary fauna resembles our 
present. 

Anothet important change is noticed in the relative distribution of 
animals and plants. In the early history of the earth, the same ani- 
mals wore spread widely over the face of the globe ; nearly the wholci 
earth was coveix^d with n ater, and a uniform temperature everywhere 
prevailed: none but mai'ine animals existed, and there was nothing 
to prevent a great unifoi’inity of type. In the tertiary era everything 
had altered — the earth’s surface w^s varied with islands and con- 
tinents, with mountains and valleys, with hills and plains; the sea, 
gathered into separate basins, was divided bj^ impassable barrici’s. 
Here, accordingly, we find another great step towards the present 
condition of organized nature on the earth’s suifiufe : not only have 
higher orders of animals app(‘ared, but they are confined within nar- 
rower limits. The fossils of the .tertiary system, in difierent regions, 
are as distinct as the present fan me and florje of those countric‘s. 
Each portion of the land, as it rose above the deep, became peopled with 
animals and plants best adapted to its occupancy; and the waters 
necessarily partaking of the physical change, the marine species which 
swarmed along the shores underwent a corresponding modification. 

The earth was now inluibited by the groat marnmifers, whose con- 
stitution most nearly resembles that of mankind : where they existed, 
assuredly, man could have existed also. They approximate to hnmaiiily 
in their intelligence, their senses, their wants, their passions, their ani- 
mal functions; and wlieii they had “ multi[)lied exceedingly,” we may 
suppose that mau would not he long in making his ap[)earance. Ihu’c 
we meet for the first time with fossil monkeys ; the type whose organiz- 
ation most closely assimilates to the human. It is only within a’ few 
years that fossil monkeys have been discovered, and their supposed 
absence was formci*ly cited as a proof of their recent origin, ilo.nkiys, 
in still prevalent systems of creation, are supposed to have been coeval 
with, or at least hut little anterior to, man ; the absence of tlieir or- 
ganic remains being considered as satisfactory evidence that both 
men and monkeys were mere creations of jT'sterday ! Fossil monkeys, 
nevertheless, have been found in England, France, India, and South 
America. In India, several difierent species have turned up in t(‘r- 
tiary strata, on the Himalaya mountains. The French ftssils, found 
in fresh-water strata of the tertiary era, belong to the gibbon or tail- 
less ape, which stands next, in the scalp of organization, to the oraiig!^* 
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The American specimen, brought from Brazil by Dr. Lund, is re- 
ferred to an extinct genus and species peculiar to tljat country. And 
the English fossils, belonging to the germs macacus and' an extinct 
species, exhumed from the London clay, were associated with cro- 
codiles, turtles, nautili, besides many curious tropical fruits.* 

Only a few fossil ^uadrurnanos liave as yet been discovered ; but 
a single one is sutlicient to establish their existence. . The liumber of 
animals preserved in rocky strata may bear but a small proportion to 
those which have been utterly destroyed. Thus, in the Connecticut 
sandstone, the tracks of more than forty species of birds and quadru- 
peds have been found distinctly marked. Some of these birds mUvSt 
have been at least twelve or fifteen feet high; and yet no other vestige 
of their existence has been discovered. They w ore the ('olossal resi- 
dents of that valley for ages ; t#cy have all vanished ; and had it not 
])Ocn for the plastic nature of the yielding sand whereon tlioy waded 
along the river’s banks, thc}’ would not have left ovini a footprint 
hohind them. May there not be other creatures which hii,ve left no 
trace whatever of their exist(mce?t 
In each of the groat geological e])ochas, life was quite as abundant as 
at the present day. All departments of (he Animal Ivingdom had their 
representatives, and some of them were even more numerous then than 
at present. Those immense tracts formed by zoophytes, and the incom- 
prclionsil)le masses of microscopic sludls, would almost seem to favor 
the theory that the whole earth is fornu'd of the debris of organized 
beings. Fossil fishes are far more plentiful than their living repre- 
sentatives; and rn^re shells have been found in the single basin of 
Paris than now exist in the whole Mediterram^amJ The remains of 
the giant reptiles show tluar exuberamai ; and now-extinct species of 
mammals must have at k'ast equalled in mynhers, as they far exceed 
in size, their living successors. Perhaps the most striking example 
is seen in the inexhaustible multitude of fossil elephants daily dis- 
covered in Siberia. Their tusks have been an object of traffic in ivory 
for centuries; and in some places theyh^vo existed in such prodigious 
quantities, that the ground is still tainted with the smell of animal 
mathu*. Th(5ir Imge skeletons are found from the. frontiers of Europe 
through all IN’orthern Asia to its extreme eastern point, and from the 
foot of the Altai Mountains to the shores of the* Frozen Ocean — a 
surface equal in extent to tlie wl^ole of Europe. Home islands in the 
Arctic Sea are chiefly composed of their remains, mixed with the 
bones of various other animals of living genera, but of extinct 
species. § #• 

» _ 

* Lyell : Principles. | Hitchcock : Geology. J Agassiz 

{ Lieut. Anjou’s Polar Voyage. 
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In whatever way we may account for the scries of geological 
changes thus cursorily enumerated, they must have required immense 
periods of time ; and we have Mr. Babbage’s authority for saying, 
tliat even those formations which are nearest to the surface have 
occupied vast periods, probably of years.* It is only with 

these latest forinations, however, that we shall^have any immediate 
concern. , ' 

The Diluvium, or drift, as now called, is almost universal in extent 
(except witliin the tropics); and is marked by deposits of clay and 
saTid ; and erratic blocks or boulders of all si^ies, ft’om common 
pebbles to masses thousands of tons in weight, occur at all levels up 
to the summits of lofty mountains, where no agency nowin operation 
could have placed them. The drift abounds in fossil remains of 
animals; such as the elephant, masftdon, rhino(;cros, hippopotanuis, 
and other large mammalia : genera which, now living only in warm 
climates, must have then existed in England, Franco, Germany, and 
other northern countries. Those animals were destroyed by the saimj 
inundations which left the deposits we call drift : yet the works and 
the remains of man have been found amoTig thetn ! Tliesc drift-lbrma- 
tions are of immense anti(|uily, being in this country older than the 
Imsin of the jMississi[)[)l ; and may be rt‘garded as the last great transi- 
tion in the earth’s geologi(*al history. 

All formations of the drift do not belong to one and the same pei iod , 
nor were they produced by the same causes. According to the 
glacial theory of Prof. Agassiz, the climate of the northern hemi- 
sphere, which had been of tropical warmth, became colder at the 
close of the tertiary era. The })olar gla<*iers advanced towards the 
south, leaving the marks of their })assage in the ground and upon 
striated surfaces of rockf^and mountains, wdiilst distributing on-eveiy 
side the blocks and masses they had entangled in their course; itliich 
last, with the tiiun’ detritus, were swept far and wide by torrents 
occasioned by the melting of these glacii‘rs. 

At other times, a smhhui elevation of mountain-chains from 
beneath the surface of the sea, produced violent inundations ol 
surrounding counti'ies, and transj)ort(‘d boulders and drift in every 
direction. The Alps furnish illustrations in point. They have been 
heav(‘d up since the dej)osition of the t(‘rtiaiy strata ; for .those strata 
are found ca])])ing their summits or lying in their mouutain-valleys ; 
while the “drift” is seen scattered in all directions — on the range 
of the Jura, and over the plains of Lombardy. Blocks of granite, 
10,000 cubic f(mt in size, liave been found in the Jura mounmin^? 
2000 feet above tlic* Lake of Geneva. The roek in lloreb, from w ieh 


* Babbage : Bridgewater Treatise. 
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the leader in Israel miracnlonsly drew water, is a mass of syenitic 
granite, six yards- square, lying insulated upon a plain near Mount 
Sinai. There are displays of the drift in.our own country, on a mag- 
nificent scale, but as our object docs not require, nor our liinits allow, 
more than a mere reference to tliis as an interesting stage in the 
earth’s antiquity, w6 pass on. 

Last comes the Alluvium ; that is, the formation along the margins 
of rivers and the deltas at their mouths, and the deposition of those 
superficial coverings of soil which liave taken place since the earth 
assumed its present configuration of f^ea and land. Of the antiquity 
of the older formations, fbssi Is have afforded unerring information ; 
each set serving as medals to mark the epoch of their existence. The 
alluvium must be judged by comparison, and all we shall attempt 
is, to show that the earth, in itJ present condition, has been the habi- 
tation of man for many tliousand years longer than people com- 
monly suppose. 

It appears, from recent observations,* that the hydrographic basin 
of tlie Nile (within the limits of rain), is about l,r)r)(),000 square miles, 
and the whole habitable land of Egypt is formed oi‘ the alluvial de- 
posits of the river. The Delta is of a fan-like form, narrow at its 
apex below Cairo, and spreading out as it extends towards the sea, 
until its outer border is about 120 miles in extent. The same ini- 
nicnse de[)Osits are still carried annually to the sea, yet the Delta luus 
not perceptibly increased within the limits of history. Tunis, the 
Hebrew Zoan, at a very remote period of Egyptian annals, was built 
upon a plain at some distance from the sea; and its ruins may still be 
seem, within a few miles of the coast. The lapse of more than 3000 
years, from the time of Ramses Tl., has not }>roduced any great increase 
in tlje alluvial plain, nor extended it farther into the Mediterranean. 
Cities which stood, in his day, upon the coast, and w(‘re e\'en then 
referred to the gods Osiris and Ilorus, may still be traced at the same 
localities; and Ilomer makes ^lenelaus amdior his tleet at Canopus, 
at tlie mouth of the Egyptus or Nile.f In short, we know that in 
the days of the earliest IMiaraohs, the Delta, as it now exists, was 
covered with ancient cities, and tilled with a de^is^ po[uilation, whose 
civilization must have required a })eriod going back far beyond any 
date that has yet been assigned to the Deluge of Noah or oven to the 
Creation of the world. 

The average depth of the Gulf of ^fcxico, betwiaui Cape Florida 


* Beke, in Gliddon’s Handbook to the Nile, 1840, p. 29; and, Map of the “ Basin of the 
Nile.*» 

t Wilkinson : Manners and Customs, i. p. 5-11 ; ii. 105-121 : — Gliddon, Chapters, p. 42-d 
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and the mouth of the Mississippi, is about 500 feet. Borings have 
' been made neai'JS’ew Orleans to a depth of 600 feet, without reaching 
the bottom of the alluvial matter; so that the depth of the delta of 
the Mississippi may be safely taken at 500 feet. The entire alluvial 
plain is 30,000 square miles in extent, and the smallest complement 
of time required for its formationlias been estimated at 100,000 years.* 
This calculation merely embraces the deposits made by the river since 
it ran in its present channel ; but such an antiquity dwindles into 
utter insigniiicance when Ave consider the geological features of the 
country. The bliilfs which bound the valley of the Mississippi rise 
in many places to a height of 250 feet, and" consist of loam containing 
. shells of various s})ecies still inhabiting the country. Tliese shells 
arc accompanied with the remains of the mastodon, elephant, and 
tapir, the mcg;alonyx, and other megathoroid animals, together with 
the horse, ox, aiid other mammalia, mostly of extinct species. These 
bluffs must have belonged to an ancient ])lain of ages long anterior 
to that through which the ^Mississippi now flows, and whicll was inha- 
bited by occupants of land and fresh-water shells agreeing Avith those 
noAV existing, and by quadrupeds noAV mostly extinct.f 

The plain oiiAvhich the city of Xoav Orleans is built, rises only nine 
feet above the sea ; and excaA'ations ai’C often made far bcloAV the 
level of the Gulf of ^Fexico. In these sections, several successive 
growths of cy])ress timber liave l)eeii brought to light. In digging 
the foundations for the gas-works, the Irish spadesmen, finding tluy 
had to cut through timl)er instead of soil, gave up the Avork, and wei’o 
replaced by a corps of Kentucky axc-rneu, avIio liewcd their way 
doAvn wards through four successive growths of timber — the lowest 
so old that it cut like cheese. Abrasions of the river-banks show 
similar groAvths of sunken timber; Avliile stately live-oaks, llbiirishing 
on the bank diredly above them, are living Avitnesses that the soil 
has not changed its level for ages, "Messrs. Bickeson and Brown 
have traced no less tlian ten distinct cyj)ress forests at different levels 
below the present surface, in })arts of Louisiana Avhere the range be- 
tween high and Ioav Avater is much greater than it is at Kcav Orleans. 
These groups of ffees (the live-oaks on the banks, and the successive 
cypress bods beneath,) are arranged vertically above each other, and 
are seen to great adyantage in many places in the vicinit}^ of Ai‘W 
Orleans. 

Dr. Bennet DoAvlcr| has made an ingenious calculation of the ]a>t 
emergence of the site of that city, in whicFi these cypress foi*ests play 
— 

* Lyell’s Principles of Geology, Cap. xy. f Lyell’a Second Visit, Cap. xxxiv. 

^ Bennet Dovvler: Tableaux of New Orleans, 1852. 
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till important part. TFe divides , the history of this event into three 
eras: — 1. Tlie era of colossal grasses, trembling prairies, &e., as seen 
in the lagoons, lakes, and soa-eoast. 2. The era of the cypriiss basins. 
3. The era of the present live-oak platform. Existing types, from 
the Balize to the highlands, show that tliesc belts were snee('ssivel\ 
developed from the water in the order we have named: the grass 
preceding the cypress, and the eypniss ])eing succeeded by th^ live- 
oak. Supposing an elevation of live inch(‘s in a century, (which is 
about the rate recorded for the accumulation of detrital de[)osits in 
the valley of the Nile, during sevente(‘n centuries, by the nilometer 
nientiojied by Strabo,) wo shall have IbOO years for the ei‘a of aquatic 
plants until the appearance of the first cypress forest; or, in other 
words, for the elevation of the grass zone to the condition of a cyprc'ss 
basin. 

Cypress trees of ten f(‘et in diameter are not uncommon in the 
swamps of Louisiana; and one of that size was found in the lowest 
bod of the excavati(ni at the gas-works in New Orleans. Taking ten 
feet to re[)rosent the size of one giuu^ration of tn^es, we shall have a 
period of 5700 years as the ag(^ of th(‘ oldest trees now gi'owing in 
the basin. l\ressrs. Dickeson and Brown, in examining the cypress 
timber of Louisiana and Mississi[q)i, found that they measured from 
Onto 320 rings of annual growth to an inch: and, ac(‘ording to the 
lower ratio, a tree of tmi f(‘et in diameter will yield 5700 rings of 
annual growth. Idiough many g(uiera(ions of such trees may have 
grown and perished in the pr(‘sent cypress region, Dr. ])owler, to 
avoid all ground of cavil, has assumed only two consecutive growths, 
including the one now standing: this gives us, as the age of two 
generations of cypress trees, 11,400 ycairs. 

The maximufii age of the oldc^st tree growing on the live-oak ]dat- 
form is estimated at 1500 years, ami only one generation is counted. 
These data yield tlui following talde : — 

^^Gdolnjical Chronolngn of the last emergence of the present site of Seiv Orleans. 


Years. 

Era of aquatic plants le")!)!) 

Era of cypress basin 11,400 

Era of live-oak platform 

• • — 

Total period of elevation 14,400” 


Each of these sunken forests must have had a period of rest and 
gradual depression, estimated as equal to 1500 years for the dura- 
tion of the live-oak era, which, of course, occurred but once ifr the 
series. Wo shall then certainly he wutliin bounds, if ivc assume the 
period of such elevation to have been equivalent to the one above 
43 
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arrived at ; and, inasmuch as there were at least ten such changes, we 


reach the following result ; — 

Years. 

“Last emergence, as above 14,400 

Ten elevations and depressions, each equal to the last emergence 144,000 

y 

Total age of the delta 158,400”^ 


In the excavation at the gas-works, above referred to, burnt wood 
was found at the dcptli of sixteen feet; and, at the same depth, tlie 
workmen dis(?overed the skeleton of a man. The cranium lay })e- 
ncath the roots of a cypress tree belonging to the fourth forest level 
below the surface, and was in good jireservation. The otlnfi’ bones 
crumbled to pieces on being handlt'd. The type of the cranium 
w^as, as might have been expected, that of the aboriginal American 
Kace. 

If we take, tlicii, the present era at 14,400 years, 

And add throe suhterranean groups, eaeli equal 
to the living (leaving out the fourth, in which 
the skeleton was found), 43,200 

"VVe liavo a total of . . ' 57,600 years. 

From these data it ap])ears that the human race existed in tlie delta 
of the Mississippi more than 57,000 yemrs ago; and the ten snhteiTa- 
nean forests, with the one now gi’owing, establisli that an exuberant 
flora existed in Louisiana more than 100,000 years earlier: so tliat, 
150,000 years ago, the Mississippi laved the magnificent cypress 
forests with its tiirhid waters.f 

In a note addressed to our colleagues, Nott and Gliddon, April 10, 
1853, Dr. Dowler says: — 

“ Since I sent you the ‘ Tableaux, ’•Severn 1 important discoveries have been made, illustra- 
tive and confirmatory of its fundamental principles in relation to the antiquity of the huiiiun 
race in this delta, as proved by works of art underlying, not only the live-oak platform, but 
also tlie second range of sul)tcrranean cypres.s stumps, exposed duriug a recent excaviiticu 
in a cypress basin.” 

The cypress trees of Louisiana, and the antiquity claimed for tlicrii 
hero, naturally remind us of the longevity of other trees in connexioR 
with the antiquity of the present era. The baobab of Senegal, as is 
weli known, grows to a stuptuidous size, and is supposed. to exeeetl all 
other trees in longevity. The oiui rtieasured by Adaneon was thirty 
feet in dianujter, and estimated to ho 5250 yemrs old; Having made 
an incision to a certain depth, lie counted 300 rings of annual growth, 
an(| observed wnat thickness the tree liad gained in that period ; tlie 
average growth of younger trees of the same species was then ascer- 


* Dowler : Tableaux of New Orleans. 


f Idem. 
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tallied, and the calculation made according to the mean rate of in- 
crease. Baron Humboldt considered a cypress in the gardens of 
Chapultepec as yet older; it had already reached a great age in the 
reign of Montezuma, and is supposed to he now more than 6000 
years old. If we could apply the criterion-scale of Dickt'son and 
Brown, some of these trees might prove to be older still. These 
gentlemen counted 95 to 120 rings of annual growth in the cypresses 
of lAiuisiana, and say, moreover, that the ligneous rings^in the cypress 
arc remarkably distinct, and easily counted. Now the cypress mea- 
sured by Humboldt was 40J feet in diameter. A semi-diameter of 
248 inches, multiplied by 95, the srnaller niimlx'r of rings to an inch, 
would give 24,036 years as the age of one generation of living trees. 
The harder woods are of veiy slow growth, and some of the huge 
mahoganies of Central America must be extremely old. The cour- 
baril of the Antilles readies a diameter of twenty’ feet, and is one of 
the hardest timber trees; and the ironwood, from the same data, may 
be ranked among the patriarchs of the foi’cst. 

Travellers have often been deterred from attemj)ting to ascei'tain 
the age of remarkalde tr(H‘s by the appai ent hoj^ielessness of the task. 
To fell one of these giants of the wootls was evidently impossible, 
nor was it an easy matter even to makti sudi a section as u'ould faci- 
litate the calculation. This dilKcnlty is now, happily, to a great 
extent removed, and scientific travellers can liereal'ter obtain mea- 
Hiirements of the largest and hardest trees in the plac(‘s of their 
growth. Mr. Bowman has devised an instnimont scunetliing like a 
surgeon’s trephine, wliich, by means of a circular saw, cuts out cylin- 
ders of wood from opposite sides of the tree, and tlius furnidies the 
most satisfactory results,* 

Having drawn the general reader's attention to a few geological f 
and botanical evidences of the incalculable lapse of time roipnred for 
the existing condition of things upon our globe, let ns endeavor to 
raise a corner of the veil which obsc*ures liiuiiaii sight of e})ochas an- 
terior to ours. Whore our alluvial rivers llowed, wluu’e our present 
Vegetation flourished, where our inammiieroiis animals abounded, 
^^cieuce cannot assign, ii prioi' I ^ a reason wliy .all our ditferent speei(‘s 
of mankind should not also liave exist(‘d co('tan(‘ously. CTjvtkr (says 
fc^climerling most truly,) does not contest the existence of man at the 
epoch ill which gigantic siiecies-peojdcd the surface of tlic eartii.| 
VV^e content ourselves with lesser (juadrupeds: 

Vouil Dogs , — The dog has been the constant companion or man in 

- ! 

* J. Pye Smith. 

f For the parallel antiquity of the Nile’s deposits, cf. Gliddon, Otia ^Kgyptiaca, p. Bl-otl. 

; Rccherches flur les Ossemens Fossiles : Liege, 1 833, i. p. 63. 
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ali Ms Tfiigratioiis to distant regions of the earth,- and has suffered from 
the same injustice wjiich ignorance metes to iiiwS lord. The wise Ulysses 
has been ruthlessly referred to a consanguineous origin with the l^apuan 
and the Hottentot; and the noble animal that died from joy on re- 
cognizing his master (when all Ithaca had forgotten the twenty g ears’ 
wanderer), is left to choose a descent from the savage wolf or the 
abject jackal, and must perforce share its parentage with 

A 

• “ Mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And cur of low degree.” 

The monuments of Egypt have also shed new light upon the historical 
antiquity of both men aiid dogs, showing that the different races of 
each were as distinct 5000 years ago as they are to-day ; and we now 
propose to iiKjini’C whether geology does not confer npon dogs a still 
more aneient origin. 

Eew questions in the history of fossil animals are more difliciilt to 
solve than tliat ol‘ dogs ; for the dilierenees hdween skeletons of the 
dog, the wolf, and tlie fox, are so trilling as to be almost iindistingiiish- 
able. Indeed, some ])erceive no ditferenee bt'tweon tluun except in 
point of size. Conseqinmtly, when wo meet with a fossil of tla^ dog 
species, we arc at a loss whither to rehT it; and so strong are vulgar 
prejudices against the auti(puty of everything immediately associated 
with man, that it is almost certain to he called a wolf, a fox, a jackal, 
or anything else, sooner than a common dog. 

It does not a[)pear that any canidjc have yet been found in the 
oolite, the oarlfcst position of mammal veunains; they are rare in the 
tertiary strata, and are eliielly met witli in the caves of the pliocene, 
in the drift, and the alluvium. 

Owen says that fossil ])ones and teeth extant in caves, and their as- 
sociation witli other remains of extinct v^peeios of mammalia found in 
the same state, carry hack the existence of the cants lupus in Great 
Britain to a period anterior to the deposition of the sinieilieial drill. 
In the famous* Kirkdale cave, Dr. Buckland discovered hones of a 
fossil eanis associated with those of tigers, hoars, elephants, the rliino- 
eeros,* hippopotamus, and otlier animals which ^Onvier pronounced to 
belong to extinct species. Fossil hones of a species of eanis, similarly 
ass(xfiated with extinct animals, turned up in the cave of Pavilainl, 
in Glamorgansliire ; and the Or(\ston <*avern furnished other examples. 
In all these cases it was difficult to designate the species of eanis the 
fossils belonged to, and the Dog was never allowed the benefit of the 
doubt. 

Cuvier, Dauhenton and De Blainville inform us, thJit the shades of 
difterence in canine skeletons are so slight, that distiiictiofis are often 
more marked between two individual dogs, or two wolves, than between 
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the various species. But, in spite of these difficulties, recognizable 
remains of the true dog, cams familiarise have been frecpicnitly ob- 
tained. l)r. Lund discovered fossil dogs larger than those now living, 
in the cave of Lagoa 8auta, in Brazil ; associated, as we have clse- 
wheiKj stated, with an imruensc varietj' of extinct species of animals, 
and in a position whose geological antiquity cannot be doubted. In 
this case the dog was partner with an extinct monkey; and a similar 
association has been found in a stratum of marl, surmounted bycom- 
j act limestone, in the department of Gers, at the foot of tlu‘ Pyrenees, 
Here the bones of a true dog w<;rc found, in company with tlie re- 
li(piite of not less than thirty rnaiiimiferons (piadriipeds ; im'luding 
three species of rhinoecros, a large anaplotherium, thi\!e s})eeies of 
deer, a huge edentate, antelopes, and a spevLues of monkey about tlirec 
feet high. Tliis fact is tlie more interesting, because fossil monkeys 
are almost as rare as fossil men in the fauna of the tertiary era; and, 
until recently, their existence was quite as strenuously dmiied. In 
the catalogue of the casts of Indian fossils, recently ])reseuted to the 
Boston Society of Xatural History by the East luilia Company, we 
find two crania of canine animals from the Sivalik Hills, hut have 
no information as to their species. 

Dr. Schmerling has described S(*veral fossils of the true dog, whieli 
evidently belonged to two distinct vai ieties, notably dithering froiii t‘a(*h 
other in size, as well as from the wolf and fox, whose hones, together 
with tliose of Ix'ars, hyenas, and other animals, Reposed in the 
same locality. Cuvier, spt‘aking of the bones of a fossil animal of 
the genus canis, tbiiiul in the cave of Gaylenrenlh, says tljut they 
resemble the dog more than the wolf, and that they are in the same 
condition with lli<»se of the hyenas and tigers associated with them : 
‘‘they have the same color, the same consistence, the same (‘iiveloj), 
and they evidently date from the same epoelu' Cuvier does not [)Osi- 
tivGy deelare these remains to he those of the dog: lie observes the 
caution which he exhibited, in lH-4, wlien asked whether human 
hones had yet been dis<‘overed and proved to be coeval with those of 
extinct mammalia — ‘‘Pas encore f was his simple I'eply. 

In tlie quarries of ^lontmartre, Cuvier found the lower jaw of a 
species of eaiiis, dilfering from that of any living species, and which 
we have the right to say belonged to an extiiu;! s])eeies of dog. 
M. Marcel de Serres has described two sjjocmcs of dogs from Lnnel 
V ieil. One lie supposed to resemble the pointer, ami the otlier was 
nuieh smaller. The eaves of Limel Vieil are situabMl in a marine- 
teitiary limestone. In some dogs, the frontal elevation ol* tln^ skull 
exceeds that of the wolf, and this characteristic is useful as a di^tinc 
hve mark. The skull of a small variety of dug, with this mark well 
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devt‘lopo.d, was obtained from an English bone-cave, and submitted to 
Mr. Clifl, who pronounced it to belong to a small bull-dog or large pug. 

Our domestic dog lias tlie last tnlicrcular tooth wider than that of 
the wolf; whicli fact, together with sligliter structure of the jaw, shows 
the dog to be less carnivorous. The teeth of the cave-dogs differ 
only in size from those of the common dog, being larger; and it 
appears almost (certain that many of the fossil dogs were of a greater 
size than any of the varieties now common among us. This circuni- 
stance, together with their general similarity of structure, has doubt- 
less led to their being almost universally designated as Wolves. Wc 
read of wolves being constantly found in a completely fossilized state, 
associated with numerous extinct animals, and even with man liim- 
self ; and considering the difficulty of distinguishing skeletons of the 
wolf from those of the dog, we have no doubt that many of these 
fossils belongiid to man’s natural companion — the dog. 

Marcel de Scrros observes, in reference to the large' size of tlie 
fossil dogs wliich came under his observation, tliat they bear a strong(‘r 
resemblance to the animal such as we may suppose liim to have been 
before he came under the influence of man, than most of our domestic 
canes. Their stature is intermediate btflwecn the wolf and the pointer, 
their muzzle is more elongated, and all the parts of tlie skeleton arc 
proportionally stronger. But there is no ground for assuming a 
specific unity among these fossil do^^, any more tlian among the 
domesticated races. A careful examination of the bones found in 
the caves has shown the existence of diflerent sizes, and probably of 
different species ; and inasmuch as we And, in the same caves, remains of 
animals whicli Iiave suffered the greatest iiiilmmcc from man, <?.(/. the 
horse and ox, so we may reasonably infer that these dogs themselves 
have been coiiteinporancons with man ; especially because no vestiges, 
either of domestic animals or dogs, have ever heen found in countries 
uniuhahitod by mankind since tlie earliest human tradition. ^J'he 
gigantic kSizc of fossil dogs appears loss formidable to us than it proba- 
bly did to !M. de Torres, since Bawlinsoii has ffgurod an enormous dog, 
from the sculptures of Nineveh, as large as the largest of the extinct 
animals, and V^aux assures us that a similar species is still living in 
Thibet. Chap. XII.] Aroreover, the skeleton of an imnieiif-’O 

dog was recently found in a cave at the Canaries, with remains of the 
extinct Guanciiks, and thence taken to. l^aris. Here, however the 
man may have met his death, 

“ Ills dog still bears him company.’' 

V’eiy distinct traces exist, then, of at least four types of dogs, in 
fossilized state ; the Canary dog, the pointer, tlie hound, and the bull- 
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dog, together with a smaller animal, supposed h^^ Schmerling to nave 
been a turnspit. As 'sve know some of these races to he hybrids, the 
list must be still further enlarged ; for there can be no doubt that 
many other fossil canidte appertained to difierent species of dogs. 
These species enjoy a very respectable anticpiity ; sudicient, we think, to 
destroy the claims of the wolf or the jackal to their common pater- 
nity: especially, when to our list of sjxicies is added the fossil d(\g 
discovered by Mr. W. Mantell, in the remote region of iS’^ew Zealand, 
associated with the bones of the Dlnornis giganteiis. AV e have iif' 
doubt that Man himself existed contemporaneously with these fossil- 
ized animals, and that both enjoyed an associated anti(pnty upon 
earth which has not yet been geneially conceded, but cannot much 
longer be denied. As the hound, baying in our American woods, 
announces the presence of the hunter, so we may rest assured that a 
palicontological ‘Midus Achates” noiselessly implies the proxi)nity of 
fossil 3Ian himself. 

Human Fossil liemalns have now been found so frequently, and in 
circumstances so unequivocal, that the facts can hardly be denied ; 
except by persons who resblutidy refuse to believe anything that can 
militate against their own preconceived opinions. Cuvier remarked, 
long since, that notions in vogue (30 years ago) upon this subject would 
require considerable modilication ; and Atorton left among his y)apei‘s 
a record of his matured views still more (‘inphatically expressed ; — 

“ There is no good reason for doubting the existence of man in the fossil state. Wc have 
already several wcll-autlicnticated examples; ami we may hourly look for others, even from 
the upper stratified rocks. Why may wo not yet discover them in the tertiary deposits, in 
the cretaceous beds, or even in the oolites? Contrary to all our procoiieeived opinions, 
the latter strata have already atforded the remains of several marsupial animals, w’liich 
have surprised geologists almost as much as if they had discovered the bones of man 
himself.” * 

Human hones, mixed with those of lost mammifers, have boon 
found in several places, — in Enghiyd, by Hr. Buckland, in the famous 
cave of AVokey Hole, at l^ivilaiid, and Jvirkhy. The question, whether 
an equal antiquity should be assigned to such remains with that of 
extinct inferior species accompanying them — or, in other words, 
whether man lived at the same time with rhinoceroses, hippopotami, 
hyenas, and bears, whose entire species have disjippeared from earth, 
bequeathing hut their fossil rermiiiis to tell us that they once existed — 
was one of mighty import; q-nd Hr. Buckland, Oxonian Professor, 
was loth to admit that these remains, human and animal, belonged 
to beings which had been swept,from existence by the same cat as 
trophe. Instances of human fossils had often been roponed, but they 

^ Mortoa: PosUiumous MSS. 
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were always treated witli coiitciuptuoiis neglect. A fossil skeleton, 
found ill the schist-rock at Quebec, when excavating the fortitications, 
excited but a moment’s incredulous attention; and the wellrknown 
Guadaloupeskeletonswcre pronounced recent, in a manner the most 
summary. Human bones ai*e known to liave been hxind in England, 
under circumstances wliiclirendered their fossil condition probable; but, 
owing to prejudice or ignoi'ance, they were east aside as worthless, or 
buried with mistaken revereiu^e. In some Instances, the}" were used, 
with the limestone in which they were imbedded, to mend highways; 
and at all tinu's were disposed of without examination, or apparent 
knowledge of their scientiiic importance. Tliere is an instance, 
recorded by Col. Tfamilton Smith, which, whether true or .not, Avill 
servo to show a culpable iuditfercnce on this sidiject. A completely 
fossilized human body was discovered at Gibraltar, in 174(S. The fact 
is relat(‘d in a mauusc'ript note, inserted in a copy of a dissertation on 
the Antiquity of the Earth, by the Itev. James Doiiglae, read at tlic 
Koyal kSociety, in 1785. In substance, it relates that, while the wrih'v 
liimself was at Gibraltar, some miners, employed to blow u]) rocks for 
the jiurpose of raising baftc'ries about filly feet above the level of the 
sea, discovered the appearance of a human body ; which they bhnv up, 
be(*ause the officer to whom they sent notice of the fact did not tliink 
it worth the trouble of (‘xamining! One Imman pelvis found near 
IShitchez, by Dr. Dickeson, is an undoubted fossil ; yet wo are told 
that ferruginous oxides act uj)on an e.s* innomlnatum diffin'ently tlnin 
upon bom^s of (‘xtinct genera lying in the sann^ stratum, lest natural 
incidents might give to man, in the valley of the ]\Iississii)})i, an anti- 
quity altogether imrompatible with rect*ived ideas: and Sir Ohaih'S 
Lyell accordingly sugg(‘sts a speedy solution of the difficulty, by 
saying that a fossilized pdvis may have fallen from an old liulian 
gravx* near the summit of the cliffi Attem})ts have been made to 
throw doubt upon eveiy discovery of human fossils in the same 
manner; and the greatest ingenuify is exhil)ited in adapting adecpiate 
solutions to the ev(?r-varying dilemmas. In the case of the fosSils 
brought from Brazil, a human skull was taken out of a sandstone 
rock,, now overgrown with lofty trees. Sir Charles Lyell again had 
recourse to his favorite Indian hurying-ground ; although this time 
it had to be sunk beneath the level of the sea, and become again 
uplieaved to its pi’csent position. But, supjrosing all this to be true, 
what an antiquity must we assign to this Indian skull, when we re- 
memher the ancient trees above its grave, and reflect upon flic laet 
that bones of numerohs fossil qna(1ru])eds, and, among others, of a 
horse (botli found in the alluvial formation), must be of a more reccrit 
• origin than the human remains! 
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ITuman fossil remains have been most commonly fonncl in caves 
i:onnccte(l with the diluvium, usually known as ossuaries or bone- 
i^avcrns. These eaves occur, for the most i)art, in the calcareous strata, 
as the large caves generally do, and they have been, in all the in- 
stances we shall cite, naturally closed until their recent discovery. The 
floors are covered with what appears to be a bed of diluvial clay, over 
which a crust of stalagmite has formed since the clay bed was depo- 
.sit(‘d; and it is under this double covering of lime and clay that the 
bony remains of animals are disco^‘red. As the famous Xirkdale 
c*av-ern may serve as a general type of caves of this description, we 
will here give a brief sketcli of it: — 

The Kirkdale cave is situated on the older portion of the oolite for- 
mation — in the coral-rag and Oxford clay — oh the declivity of a 
valle}". It extends, as an irr(‘gular narrow })assage, 200 fei't into tlie 
hill, expanding here and there into small chambers, but hardly enough 
anywhere to ^llow of a man’s standing upright. The sides and floor 
were found covered witli a deposite of stalagmite, beneath which there 
was a bed from two to thr(‘e feet thick of sandy, miciic('ons loam, 
the lower part of which, in ])articular, contained an innumerald^ 
(jiiantily of bom's, with which the floor was completely strewn. Tlic 
animals to which they b(‘longed were the hyena, b(‘ar, tiger, lion, 
ekphaiit, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, liorse, ox, three species of deer, 
water-rat, and mouse — appertaining wholly to extinct species. The 
most plentiful were hyenas, of which several hundreds were found, 
and tlu^ animals must have been one-half larger than any living s^ie- 
cics. The bears belonged to the cavernous species, Avhich, accord- 
ing to Cuvier, was of the size of a large horse. Idie elephants Avere 
^Siberian mammoths; and of stags, the largest erpiallcd the moose in 
size. From all the facts observed. Dr. lhu*kland conclyded, that 
the Kirkdale cave had been for a long series of years a dmi iidiabited 
hy hyenas,* who had dragged into its recesses other animal bodies 
whose remains are there commingh.Ml Avith their own, at a period 
antecedent to that submersion Avhich produced the diluvium ; because 
the bones aix} covered by a bed of this formation. Finally raised 
horn the Avaters, but with no direct communication Avith tlic open 
air, it remained undisturbed for a long series of ag('s, during AAdiich 
the clay flooring received a new calcar(‘ous covering from the drop- 
Uuigs of tlie roof. Such is a general descri}»tion of the bone-caAms: 
‘>ut it does not apply to all of those A\diich contained human fossils, as 
We shall presently see. 

Apart from the geological formation they are found in, the only 


* Buckland : Reliquiae DiluviunaD. 
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method of judging of the age of bones is, by the proportions of ani- 
mal and mineral matters which they retain. Where animal matter 
is present, the bone is hard without being brittle, and does not adhere 
to the tongue ; when noUnng but earthy matter remains, the bone is 
both brittle and adhesive. If we wish to be more particular in oui 
examination, we treat the bone in question with dilute muriatic acid: 
the fos'sil bone, dissolving with eflervescence,^is reduced to a spongy 
tlocculent mass : whereas the recent bone undergoes a quiet digestion, 
and after the removal of all the qfirthy matter, the gelatine still retains 
the form of the entire bone in a fibrous, flexible, elastic, and trans- 
lucent state. If both wsolutions be treated with sulphuric acid, we 
obbiin the same insoluble sul[)hate of lime from each. 

Col. Ifamilton SiAith mentions several instances, occurring in Eng- 
land, where human bones were found kneaded up in the same 
osseous brecjcia, or calcarc^ous pastc^ with those of extinct animals, 
wherein the most rigid chemical examination could detect no difference 
between them. In the Kev. Mr. M’Enery collected, from the 

caves of Torquay, human bones and flint knives amongst a great 
jariety of extinct genera — all from under a crust of stalagmite, re- 
posing upon wliicli Avas the bead of a wolf*. Caves liave been opencMl 
at Oreston, near riymoulh, in the I^lymouth Iloe, and at Yealm 
Bridge, in all of which liuman bones were found, mixed with fossil 
animal remains, Mr. Bellamy subjected a pie<^e of burnan bone, from 
tb(j cave at Ycalrn Bridge, to treatment by muriatic acid, ascertaining 
that its animal matter bad almost entirely disappeared; while the 
metatarsal bone of a. hyena, from tlie same cave, still retained such 
an abundance of animal matter that, after separation of tlic earthy 
parts, this b?)ne preserved its comjdete form, was quite translucent, 
and had all the appearance of a recent specimen. .Biec(\s of human 
bone, from a siib-Appeiiiiic cavern in Tuscany, (probably not less 
than twenty-five or thirty centuries old, ami which had all the. appear- 
ance of being completely fossilized and even converted into chalk,) 
when subjected to the searching ]3owers of such muriatic-acid test, 
revealed their recent origin. And human l)ones from the Brixliam 
cavern, in England, w’cre in like manner pronounced recent, though 
it wuis evident that they had been gnawed by hyenas or other beasts 
of prey. Not far from the cave whence tliese were taken, the thoroughly 
fossilized head of a deer was picked up. This test was also fairly tried 
ill tho*case (to be presently cited) of sundry human fossils found in the 
J lira. MM. Ballard and do Serres c()m[)ared tliem with some bones 
taken from a Gaulish sarcophagus, supposed to have been buried lor 
1400 yeai’s, but the fossil boricn prov.ed to be much the more ancient. 

, It may be granted, that Dr. Buckland was justified in concluding 
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from the instances which came under his ohservation, that whenever 
linman bones were discovered mixed with those of animals, they 
must have be^ introduced at a later period ; but even Cardinal Wise- 
man admits that there are cases of an entirely diderent character.* 

The cave of Durfort, in the Jura, has been examined and described 
by MM. Firmas and Marcel de Serres. It is situated in a calcareous 
ipouutain, about 300 feet above the level of the sea, and is eiitered 
bv a perpendicular shaft, twenty feet de(‘p. You enter the cavern by 
a narrow passage from this shaft, and there find human bones in a 
true fossil state, and completely incorpoi’ated in a ealcareous matrix. 
A still more accurate examination, attended with the same n'sults, 
was made, by M. de Serres, of certain bones found in tertiary lime- 
stone at Pondres, in the department of tlui Ilerault. Here M. de 
(h’istolles discovered human ])ones and pottery, mixed with the 
remains of the rhinoceros, bear, hyena, and many other animals. 
TliC}' were imbedded in mud and fragments of tlui limestone rock of 
the neighborhood; this accumulation, in some Y>lacos, being thir- 
teen feet thick. These human fossils wen* pi‘ovcd, on a careful exa- 
mination, to have parted with their animal matter as completely as 
tliOi^e bones of hyenas whic h accompanic'd them ; and they further- 
more came out triumphantly from a comparison with the osseous 
relics of the long-buried Caul, as just related. 

A fossil human skeleton is ])r(‘served in the ^^Fuseum at Quebec, 
which was dug out of the solid s<‘hist-rock on which the citadel stands ; 
and two more skeletons from Giiadaloupe are dcpositi'd, one in the 
Ihitish Museum, and the other in the Royal Cabinet at Paris. The 
skeleton in the British Museum is headless; but its cranium is sup- 
posed to bo recovered in the one found in (Juadaloupo by M. LTTer- 
minier, and carried by him to Cliarleston, South Cai’olina. Dr. 
Moultrie, who has described this very interesting relic, says that it 
possesses all the characteristics which murk the American race in 
general. f The rock in which these skeletons were found is described 
as being harder, under the chisel, than the tinest statuary marble. 

Dr. Schmerling has examined a large number of loiiulities in France 
and Liege, particularly the ‘‘eaverne d’Engilioul where bones of 
nian occurred, together with those of animals of extinct species: the 
luiman fossils being found, in all respects, under the same circum- 
stances of age and position as the animal remains. J ]S"ear these relics, 
Works of art were sometimes disclosed; such as fragments of ancient 
^irns, and vases of clay, teeth of dogs and foxes pierced with holes 

I-ftctures ou the Connection between Science anil Revealed Religion, by Nicholas Wise- 
IX D. London, 1849 

t Morton : Physical Type of American Indians. 
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and doubtless worn as amulets. Tiedemann exlinnicd, in caverns of 
Belgium, liuman ))ones, mixc'd with those of boars, elephants, hyenas, 
horses, wild boars, and ruminants. These human relics were pre- 
cisely like those they were associated’with, in respe(;t to the chang(‘s 
eitlier had undergone in color, hardness, d(‘gree of decomposttion, and 
other marks of fossilizalion. In the caves of France and Belgiimi, 
we often find, in the deepest and most inaccessible ]>lacos, far remote 
from any communication with the surface, human bones buried in 
the clayey deposit, and c(‘monted fast to the sides and walls. On 
every side, we may see (a-ania imbedded in clay, and often accom])a 
nied l\y tlio tcetli or bones of hyenas. In breccias containing the 
bones of rodents and the teeth of horses and rhinoceroses, we also 
meet with liuinan fossils. 

There are many other cases on record, of human remains being 
found associated witl I animal fossils, botli in England and on the Oon-. 
tinent. As well at ‘Tvilely as at Brixham, such associations have Ix'en 
noticed; and Ihere can be little doiil.)t that human fossils exist in 
caverns and formations l)enoath the present l(*vel of the sea: e.g. at 
riyrnouth and otlier places, where remains of elephants liave been, 
waslied up by the surf 

In the eav<.‘rns of Bize, in France, human bones and shreds of pot- 
U)Yy turned up in tlie red clay, mixed with remains of extinct ani- 
mals ; and on tlie Iil]in<‘, th(‘y have been found in connection with 
skulls of gigantic bisons, uri, and other oxtiiud, species. The cave 
of Gailenreuth, in Franconia, is situated in a perpendicular rock, its 
mouth being upwards of oOO feet above tin* level of the river. Those 
of Zahnloch and Kiiljloch are similarly elevated ; and tlie latter is 
sup})osed to have contain(‘d the vestiges of at least 2o00 cavcu’ii-bears; 
while the cave of Coptingen, in the Huabian Alps, is not less tliau 
2500 feet above the sea. Tliose cav(‘s contained collections of huiilau 
and of animal rcmiains; while their elevation phujes them above the 
reach of any partial inundations. Ossuaries in the vale of Kosti’itz, 
Upper Saxony, are more interesting, l)ecause tliey have Ix'en more 
carefully studied. They are situated in the gy[)sum (piarries ; and 
the undulating country about* tliem is too elevated to permit of their 
deposits having been infiuenced, in'the least, by those inundations 
which are made to answer for'such a multitude of sins. No partial 
inundation could possibly have disturbed them since the present geo- 
logical arrangement; nor were there external openings or indications 
of any kind revealing the existence of an extensive cave within. 
The soil is the usual qssifei’ous loam, and the stalagmite re.sts upon it 
as in other caverns. Beneath these deposits, liuman and animal fo^^- 
sils have been discovered, at a depth of twenty feet. These dcpo>itt5 
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were first describee* by Baron von Sclilotbcim, who concludes his 
account with those remarks : — 

It is evident that the human bones could not have been buried here, nor have fallen 
into fissures during battles in ancient times. ^ They arc few, completely isolated, and de- 
tached. Nor^ould they have been thus mutilated and lodged by any other accidental cause 
in more modern times, inasmuch as they are always found with the other animal remains, 
under the same relations — not constituting connected skeletons, but gathered in various 
groups.” 

Bedsides those of man at difiereiit periods of life, from infancy to 
mature a^e, bones of the rliinbceros, of a e^rt^at feline, of liyena, liors(‘, 
ox, deer, hare, and rabbit, wa^re found ; to which owl, elephant, elk, 
and reindeer, relies liave since hotni added. Specimens of the human 
fossils are* in possession of the Baron, of tlie rrince of Benss, Dr. 
Scliotte, and other i^vntlomcn residini^ lu'ar the spot ; and Mr. Kair- 
boliiic, who visited Saxony expressly to satisfy himself of the facts hy 
a caiH'.fnl examination of the locality, l>ron<»;ht specimens to Eni»’laii(I, 
\vhi(*h he presented to the British ^rnsenm. It is worthy of bein<^ 
noted here, that the ahove hones were not all entonihed in caverns or 
fissures, but that some linmau fossils were dn<c out of the clay, at a 
/lopth of ei^<>;htoeu feet, and eii^hl feet below the nnnains of a rhi- 
noceros.* Enoiii^'h luv^ thus been said npon fossil Man disinterred 
accidem tally in that Old World which, in natural }>lu‘iiom(ma, is actu- 
ally younger than the ‘‘Xew.” 

Crossing from Europe to our own eontinont, we hcdiold, in the 
Academy of Scieiiees at lMiila(lel})hia, a fossilized human fragment, 
surpassingly enrions, if of disputed antiquity: — 

“Dr. Di(!kcson prcseiit(3d another relic of yet greater interest': viz., the fossil Os innomi- 
natnm of the human subject, taken from the above-mentioned stratum of blue clay [near 
Natchez, IViississippi], and about two feet below the skeletons of the megalonyx and other 
genera of extinct quadrupeds ; . . . that of a young man of sixteen years of age.” f ■ • • 

“Ten of these interesting relics [of the fossil //or.vc], consisting of five sujierior and infe- 
rior molars. Dr. Dickoson relates, were obtained, together with remains of tlie jiur/ahiu/Xy 
■ur.ms, the os hominis innominatum fossile, &c., iti the vicinity of Nhychoz, Mississij)pi, from a 
Htratunx of tenacious blue clay, nnderlying .a diluvial deposit.” J 

Aware of the critical objections to this fossil [)nt forward by Lyell, 
wo neither affirm nor deny its antiquity by menlioniiig that ^Morton, 
and other i)ala>oiitologists, did not consider these demurrers coiielu- 
f'^fve: nor is much geological erudition requisite to conq)rehend that, 
uiulor the atmospdioric eondilious in wliicli a and a hear could 

inhale the breath of life, a hiiniau mammifer might eqindly Avell have 
fospired it with them. 

* Hamilton Smith : Natural History of the Human Species: Edinburgh, 1848; p. ‘.r>-107 

t Hrocecd. Acad. Nat. Sciences, Dhilad. ; October, 1840, p. K)7. 

X Leidy: On the Fossil Horse of America, op. dt.j Sept. 1847, p. 205. Fo/c, also, Prr 
ceedings Acad. Nat. Sciences; Dec. 1847, p. .828. 
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How coTiios it that, with the exception of brief notices by Morton, 
the subjoined unequivocal instance of American fossil man has been 
generally overlooked for a quarter of a century? His fossil bones 
were discovered by Gapt. J. D. Elliott, IT. S. N., and are now in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences at riiiladelphia: eight fossilised human 
relics, besides 

** A specimen of the rock of which the mound is composed, and in which the skeletons 
are irnbcd«lcd. It consists of fl-nginonts of shells united by a stalactic matter.” 

Dr. Afeigs philosophically remarked, .twenty-six years ago: — 

The present specimens are [)articularly intorcstinfj, inasmuch as thoj’’ belong to the Ame- 
rican continent, and us adding another link to that chain of testimony concerning tlie early 
occupation of tliis soil, of wliich the remains arc so few and unsatisfactory, but of which 
another link, a strong analogue exists in the Islaml of Guadaloiipe, in good measure neg. 
lected or disregarded, on account of its loneliness or want of connection with similar 
facts.”* 

Hero, then, is one ^‘homo Diluvii negator^'' to ho couidcd with Dr. 
Dowler’s sub-cypress Indian, who dwelt on the site of Now OiT(‘aiis 
57,600 years ago. 

The next most important and valuable contribution to tliis dcpnrt- 
meut of knowledge', in every point of view, has been made by tliq 
distinguislied Danish naturalist, Dr. Lund, whp has given an interest- 
ing a(*count of the cak-areous (aivcs of P>razil, so jieenliarTy ricli in 
animal remains, lie discovered human fossils in eight different loca- 
lities, all bearing marks of a geological antiejuity. In some instaiu'cs, 
the human lioiies Avere not ac(*ompanie<l by tliose of animals. In tlie 
province of Minas G(‘raes, human skeletons, in a fossil state, were 
found among the remains of forty-four species of extinct animals, 
among whicli was a fossil liorso. This learm'd traveller discovcri'd 
both the liuman and the animal reliques under circumstanecs Avliicli 
lead to the irresistible conclusion that all of them Avere once contcni- 
poraneons inliabitants of the region in Avhicli tlieir scA^'ral vestiges 
oc(*nr. With resj)e(g, to the race Of these fossil men, Dr. Lund teuial 
that tlie form of tlu* cranium differed in no respect from the aeknoAv* 
lodged American type: proper alloAvanee being made for the artilicial 
depression of the fortLead. The peculiarity in the arrangement of 
the teeth has hceii noticed elsewhere. 

In a cave on tlie borders of a lake called Lagoa Santa, Dr. Lmal 
again collected m.ultifarious human hones, in the same condition with 
those of numerous extinct species of animals. They belonged to at 
least thirty dittorent individuals, of every age, from creepiiig infancy 
to tottering decrepitude, and of both sexes; and were evidently do- 

* An Account of some Human I5one.s, found on theCo.ast of Bjuzil, near Santas: latitude 
240 S., longitude 40° W. By C. D. Meig-s, M. D. Read 7th December, 1827 : Tran>.^ 

Amer, Philos. Soc.; Philad. 1830, iii, pp. 280-291. 
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posited where the bodies lay with the soft parts entire : immense 
blocks of stone with which Nature had partly covered them, bearing 
unanswerable testimony to the great revolutions which the cave liad 
undergone since tlieir introduction into it. 

Theso*bones were'thoroughl}" incorporated with a very hard bi’cccia, 
every one in the fossil state. A single specimen of an extinct 
family of apes, calllthrix primeevm^ was found among them ; hut large 
numbers of rodents, carnivora, and tardigrades, were intermixed pro- 
miscuously with the human fossils. All their geological relations unite 
to show, that they were entombed in their present position at a time 
long previous to the forniation of that lake on whose borders the 
cavern is situated; thereby leaving no doubt of the coexistence, in 
lile, of the whole of the laungs thus associated in death. These facts , 
establish not only that South America was inhabited by an ancient 
people, long before the discovery of the New Continent, or that the 
po[udation of this part of the world must have prec(;(lcd all historical 
notice of tlieir existence : they demonstrate that aboriginal man in 
America antedates the Mississippi alluvia, because his hones arc fos- 
silized ; and that he ctin even boast of a geological anticpiity, because 
numerous species of animals have been blotted from creation since 
American humanity’s first apjiearance. The form of these crania, 
moreover, proves tliat the general type of races inhabiting AnHU’i(‘a 
at that jneonceivahly-remote era was the same whicli prevailed at the 
period of the Columbian discovery: and this consideration may spare 
science tlio trouble of any further speculation on the modus tli rough 
which the New World became peopled by immigration from the Old ; 
for, after carrying backwards the existence of a [>eo[)le monumentally 
into the very night of time, when we find that they liavc also pre- 
served the same Type back to a more remote, even io ^ geoloyical^ 
period, there can be no necessity for going abroad to seek their origin. 

Thus much information, u\Hm fmll man in America, was common 
property of the authors of this volume and the writer, until ]\[arch, 
1H53: and such, in substance, were tlie consequent ethnological de- 
ductions in wliich they coincided. However convinced themselves, 
in regard to the real fossiliferous antiipiity of the os innomlnafutn 
unearthed by Dr. Dickeson from the blutls near Natchez, they were 
aware of the conditions obnoxious to its sjiecial airceptan(‘e as evi- 
dence in court; and would, therefore, have cheerfully resigned, to 
their fellow-continontals of South America, the honor of ('\hibjting 
the oldest human remains upon the oldest continent, but for an un- 
anticipated event, which enables North America to claim in human 
paUeontology at least) a republican equality. 

Prof. Agassiz, during March and April, favored Mobile with a 
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Course of Lectures; tljc sixth of which (concisely, but admirably, 
reported in our ‘‘.Daily Tribune"*) bore directly upon the themes 
discusst‘d in Tfjpcs of Mankind. The subjects of the present work 
were passed in daily review, while the Professor sojourned amongst 
us. AVe need not recapitulate tlie obvious advairtages its readers in 
consequence derive. Its authors and the writer consider the follow- 
ing abstract to be, in all senses of the word, a memorandum : — 

“ llespoctin*^ the fossil remains of the human ))ody I possess, from Florida, I can only 
state, that tlic identity with human bones is beyond all question ; the parts preserved beiiifj 
the Jan'S v'iih perfect teeth, }in<l porlio7iH of a. foot. They were discovered by my friend, Count 
F. dc Pourtales, in a bluff upon the shores of Lahc Monroe, in Florida. The mass in which 
they were found is a conglomerate of rotten coral-reef limestone and shelhs, mostly anipul- 
larias of the same s])eoios noAV found in the St. John river, which drains lake Monroe. The 
question of their age is more diflieult to answer. To understand it fully, it must be retnein- 
bered that the whole peninsula of Florida has been formed by the successive growth of coral 
reefs, addo(l concentrically from norUi to south to those first formed, and the accumulation 
between them of decomposed corals and fragments of shells ; the corals prevailing in some 
parts, as in the everglades; and in others, the shells, as about 8t. Augustine and 1,'apc 
Sable. In all these deposits, we find remains of the animals now living along the coasts of 
Florida, sometimes buried in limestone as hard and compact as the rocks of the Jurassic 
formation. 1 have masses of this coral rock, containing ],)arts of the skeleton of a large 
.sea-turtle, which might be mistaken for turtle-limestone of Soleure, from the Uppet* -Jura. 
Upon this marine-limestone f(»rm;ition and its ine(iualUies, fiesh-water hikes have been 
collected ; inhabited by animals the species of which are now still in existence, as are also, 
along the shores, the marine animals, remains of which may be found in the coral fnniia- 
tion. To this lacustrine formation ])eloiigs the conglomerate containing the human bones 
mentioned above ; and it is more than 1 can do, to establish, with precision, the flate of its 
deposition. This, however, is certain, that Up]»er Florida, as far south as the headwaters 
of the St. John, constituted alrea«ly a prominent peninsula before L:ike Okeecli(»bcc wa^ 
formed; and tluit the whole of the southern extremity of Florida, with the everglades, has 
been added to that part of the continent since the basin has been in existence, in whicli the 
conglomerate with human bones has been aceuiniiluting. ^'he question, then, to settle, (in 
order to determine the probable age of tliis anthropolitliic conglomerate,) is, the rate i>l‘ 
increase of the peninsula of Florida in its southward progress: remembering that tin; 
southernmost extremity of Florida extends for more than three degrees of hitituile soiitli 
of the fresh-water sy.stem of the northern part of the peninsula. If we assume that rate 
of growth to be one foot in a century, from a deptli of seventy-five feet, and that every succes- 
sive reef has added ten miles of extent to the pfeninsula, (which assumption is douldiiig the 
rate of increase furnished by the evidence we now have of the additions forming upon the 
reef and keys .south of the inniiih>nd,) it would require- lo5, 000 years to form tlie southern 
half of tlie peninsula. -j- Now, assuming further — which would be granting by fnr too much— 
that tlie surface of the northern half of the peninsula, already formed, continued for iiine- 
tenths of that time a desert waste, upon which the fresh waters began to accumulate before 
the fossiliferous conglomerate couhl be forincil, (though we have no right to assume 
that it stood so for any great length of time) there would still remain 10,000 years, 
during which, it should be admitted, that the mainland was inhabited by man and the lunJ 

* “Tlie Lecture of Aga.s.siz;’* J/oW/c Daih/ Tribune., April 14, 

-j- “ Say 100,000 years, since which time at least the marine animals, now living along Ihc 
eOQtft of Florida, have been in existence ; for their remains are found in the coral limestone 
of the everglades, as well as in that of the keys, and upon the reef now growing up outside 
of them. 
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and fresh-water animals, vestiges of which have been buried in the deposits formed by the 
fresh waters covering parts of its surface. So much for the probable age of our conglome- 
rate. ... L. Aoassiz.” 

Man, absolutely fossilized, exists therefore in ^Torth America. 

We have shown that the alluvion of our riv(‘r Ireds and deltas pos- 
sesses an antiquity, which would permit of the existence of man upon 
the earth at a much more remote period than has been commonly 
assigned to him. AVe luive given instaiuies of liis exhumation also in 
the fossil state. The human fossils of Brazil and Florida carry back 
the aboriginal population of this continent far beyond any necessity 
of hunting for American man’s foreign origin through Asiatic immi- 
gration: and the body of one Indian beneath the cypress forests at 
New Orleans is certainly more ancient than the lost “tribes of Israel,” 
to whom the ^ymerican type has beem rather fancifully attrilmted. 

Man’s vast antiquity can now be proved, moreover, by his works as 
well as by his fossil remains. Authentic veWas of human art have 
been, at last, found in the diluvian drift. This drift, with its beds of 
rolled stones, the detritus of older rocks, ,its masses of sand and 
gravel, and the traces of its passage over mountain and plain in 
almost every region of the earth, is vulgarly regarded as furnish- 
ing irrefragable evidence of the Xoachian dc^luge; as, indeed, 
every remarkable geological appearance was supposed to prove the 
universality of that visitation. The numerous bones of tlie elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and other extinct species of quadrupeds, occurring in this 
de[)osit, were commonly denominated “ antediluvian remains,” and 
assumed to be unquestionable vestiges of the “ world before the Hood !” 
Among such remains, in deposits clearly belonging to the diluvial 
epoch, traces of human industry are revealed, of an indisputable 
character. For these revelations from an earlier world we are chiefly 
indebted to the zeal and liberality of At. J^oucher de Perthes, who 
has given us an extraordinary work on Jhe primitive industry of 
man.* In 1835, At. Ravin f published a description of a "'''Pirogue 
Gauloise^'' found under the turf at Fstr(‘bauif on the Somme; and in 
the same year M. Picnird described an ornanumt made of the teeth of 
the wild boar, and some very ancient axe-sheaths, &c., disclosed in a 
siniilar situation near Picquigny. These researches, interrupted by 
the death of M. Picard, were subse(piently resumed by M*. Boucher 
de Perthes; who pursued them until 1849, when he published the 
I’osult of his truly arduous labors. 

M. de Perthes caused numerous excavations to be made in the Celtic 

* Antiquit^s Celtiquea et Ant^diluvienncs : M6moire siir I’lndustrie primitive, et les art# 
i leur origine: par M. Boucher de Perthes — Paris, 1849. 

t M^moires de la Society d’Emulation d' Abbeville — 1836. 

45 
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bun'al-placGS, and in dil avian beds, over the departments of the Somme 
and Seine ; besides examining all subterranean localities brought to 
light by the works of civil and military engineers, during a period of 
ten years. He did not succeed in finding fossil human remains in 
the diluvian deposits, but he has produced what he considers their 
equivalent: because, among relics of elephants and mastodons, and 
even l>elow these fossils, at a de])th where no archaeologist had ever 
suspected traces of man, he discovered weapons, utensils, figures, 
signs, and S3mibols, which must have been the work of a surpassingly, 
ancient people. 

Besides bis researches in the diluvian beds, he opened many mounds 
and burial-places, Gaulish, Celtic, and of unknown origin, some of 
them evidcntl\" qf extreme antiquity.: and he describes successive 
beds of bones and ashes, separated from each other by strata of turf 
and tufa, with no less than fiv^e different stages of cinerary urns, 
belonging to distinct generations, of which the oldest were deposited 
helow the woody or diluvian turf. The coarse structure of tliese 
vases, (made by hand and dried in the snn,) and the rude utensils of 
bone, or roughly-carvcul stone, by which they were suiTounded, to- 
gether with their i)osition, announce tlndr appertaining, if not to the 
c^arliest ages of the world, at least to a far mqre remote anti(iuity than 
has usually been assigned to s\ich ceramic remains. 

“ In the various excavations made in the course of these inquiries, we become acquainted 
with successive periods of civilization, which correspond with the written liistory of the 
xjountry. Thus, after passing through the first stratum of the soil, we come to relics of the 
middle ages; and tlien meet, in regular order, with traces of the Koinan, the Gallic, the 
•Celtic, and tlie diluvian epochs. It is always in the neighborhood of lakes and rivers that 
W’e find vestiges of the most numerous and ancient people. If their banks were not the 
earliest seats of human habitations, they were probably the most constant, and when once 
settled were seldoin afterwards deserted. This wms owing to water, the first necessary of 
life, and surest pledge of fertility; and to the abundance of fish and game, so indispensable 
to a hunting people. AVe may add, that all ancient people had a superstitious reverence 
for great waters, and made them flie favorite resorts of their gods. On the banks of their 
rivers they deposited the aslies of chiefs and relatives, and there they desired to be buried 
themselves. The possession of these banks was, therefore, an object of gcticral ambition, 
and became the continual subject of war and conquest. This explains the accumulation of 
relics which sometimes covers them, and which, on the banks of the Somrnc and the Seine, 
conducts us from the mi«ldle ages, tlirough the Komut and tlie Gaulish soils, back to the 
Celtic period.” * 

We tiave nothing to do now with the oomparativolj^-modcrn liistory 
of the Gauls; the excellent works of de Oaumont and Tliiorry 
may be consulted on that subject: our business is with the Celtic soil, 
ihe cradle of the people, the earth trodden by the primordial popidfi^" 
rion of Gaul. 


* Ibid. — Antiquit^s Celtiques. 
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<* Here we naturally inquire, who were these mysterious Celts, these primitive inhabit- 
ants of Gaul ? We are told that this part of Europe is of modern origin, or at least of 
recent population. Its annals scarcely reach to twenty centuries, and even its traditions 
do not exceed 2500 years. The various people who have occupied it, the Galls, the Celia, 
the Belgians, the Veiieti, Ligurians, Iberians, Cymbrians, and Scythians, have left no ves- 
tige to which we can assign that date. The traces of those nomadic triligs who r,avaged 
Gaul scarcely precede the Christian era by a few centuries. Was Gaul then a desert before 
this period? Was its sun less genial, or its soil less fertile? Were not its hills as pleasg^nt, 
and its plains and valleys as ready for the harvest? Or, if men had not yet learned to 
plough and sow, were not its rivers filled with fi.sh, and its forests with game? And, if the 
land abounded with everything calculated to attract and support a population, why should 
it not have been inhabited? The absence of great rnin.s would indicate that Gaul, at this 
period, and even much later, had not attained a high degree of civilization, nor been the 
scat of powerful kingdoms; but why should it not have h.ad its towns and villages? or, 
rather, why should it not, like the steppes of Uussia, the prairies and virgin forests of Ame- 
rica, and the fertile plains of Africa, have been overrun from time immemorial by tribes 
of men, savages perhaps, but, ncverthele.ss, united in families if not in nations ? ” 

Tliose circles of iipri^^ht stones, of >vliicli Stoiieliengc is the most 
faiailiar example, are admittt^l to be of great anticpiity, hut no otjc 
can t(^ll how far hack that antiquity may extend. They are found 
throughout Europe, from Norway to the Mediterranean ; and tliey 
iriust have been erected l)y a numerous peo])lo, (being faitliful ex- 
ponents of a general sentiment,) sinee avc tind them in so many conn- 
tries. They are commoiily called Geltic or Drnidical, but it would be 
hard to say on wliat authority; or, in wliat circumstances and for 
what purpose those mysterious Druids oreetted them. Having neitlior 
date nor inscription, they must bo ohler than written langnage; 
for people who can write never haive tlnn'r own n.ames and ex- 
ploits uncelebrated. The ancients were as ignoi'ant on this subject 
as ourselves; and, at the period of the Itoman invasion, the origin 
of those monninents was already shromUul in obscurity. Neither 
Ivomau liistoriaiis nor Cliristian ehronielers have been able to throw 
any light upon their unknow!) founders, kven tradition is silent. 
Political or religious monuments, tlioy Avere probably the first temples, 
the first altars, or the first trophies vowed to the gods, to victory, and 
to the memory of warriors ; for among all j^eople the ravages of war 
were deified before the benefits of peace: man has always venerated 
the slayer of man. Thej^jcople-who erected tlann are entirely for- 
gotten ; and they must have been separated from the living genera- 
tions by an extreme anticiuity, as well as by some great and ovor- 
^vhelming sftcial revolution, probably involving the entire di'Striu^tion 
ot their nation. Being unable, then, to attribute these monmmmts 
either to the Romans or the Gauls, sciolists have ignorantly terin(‘d 
diern Celtic or Druidic; not because they were raised originally by 
I^i’uids, but because they had been used iu tlie Diuidical worshij), 
though erected for other uses, or dedicated to other divinities. In like 
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manner did the temples of Paganism afterwards serve for the solemni- 
ties of Christianity. 

We have cited the example of these Celtic temples as a standard 
of comparison ; for, if their antiquity is so exti’eme as to he entirely 
lost out of our sight, what date, shall we assign to human works found 
at a considerable distance below their foundations ? In the same soil 
upon which these druidical monuments stand, but many feet beneath 
their base, numbers of those stone wedges, commonly called Celtic 
axes, have been discovered ; and these, with other similar instruments, 
only varying in the linish of their workmanship, according to the 
depth at which they are found, have been collected at diiferent levels, 
even as low dowui as the diluvian drift. 

The annexed cut represents a section of an alluvial formation at 

Fio. 203. 

Alluvial DurosiTES at Portelt.tte, showing the Arrangement of the Soil and the Sepultures. 



Indicates the level of the actual waters of the Somme, whose depth is 


three metres. 

I. Alluvial formation. 

II. Vegetable soil — covering transported earth or rubble. 

III, Calcareous tufa — porous, and coutaining compact masses. 

IV, Muddy sand — blue, and very fine. 

V, Turf — containing Celtic antiquities ; ‘indicated T>y = . 

VI. Muddy sand. 

VII. Detrital diluvium — rolled silex, &c. 

VI II. White chalk. 
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portelette, on the Somme, where some beautiful specimens of Celtic 
axes were obtained. At a depth of nine feet, a large quantity of 
bones was found ; and one foot lower, a piece of deer’s horn, bearing 
marks of human workmanship. At twenty feet from the surface, 
and five feet below the bed of the river, three axes, highly finished, 
and perfectly preserved, turned up in a bed of turf. Some axe-cases 
of stag’s horn were also discovered in the same bed. Near these 
objects was a coarse vase of black pottery, very much broken, and 
surrounded with a black mass of decpmf)osed pottery — there were 
also large quantities of wrought bones, human and animal. The entire 
bones were those of the boar, urns, bull, dog, and horse ; but none 
of man. In another locality, in the neighborhood of Portelette, the 
skull of a man was found. Ilere was evidently a Celtic sepulchre. 
The axes were entirely new, bearing no marks of use, and were doubt- 
less votive offerings. This case is only cited to show that the sanie 
kind of utensils extend ^-om the comparatively recent Celtic back to 
far remoter diluvian and antediluvian epochas. We annex sketches 
of the deer’s-liorn axe-cases (Figs. 204 and 205), because in the more 


Fia. 204 Fia. 205. 



Q^ncient excavations none were discovered. Fig. 204 is an axc-ense made 
'>f the horn of a stag of ten,” and is six inches in length, two inches 


* Boucher, PI. I. 
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wifle at one end, and a little more than one inch wide at the other. 
Aioiind the opening intended to receive the stone, a line has been 
drawn by way of ornament. The axe is of grayish silex, polished along 
its whole length, and is three inches long, and one inch and a half 
wide. At the upper end of the case, broken remains of a large 
wild boar’s tusk were firmly driven into the horn; while the axe itself 
was very loose, and seems always to have been so — the looseness 
being increased l)y its smooth polish. It was evidently intended to 
be thrown, or detached from the ease, whenever a blow was struck 
with it. The handle of this axe was twenty inches long, made of 
oak, and in a tolerable state of preservation ; but became reduced one- 
half in drying, b}^ crumbling and splitting off in flakes. Carelessly 
worked, it had been hardened at both ends in the fire. This was the 
only wooden handle found — some being of bone, and many others 
entirely decomposed. ^ 

Fig. 205 was an axe-case and axe similar in most respects to Fig. 
204, except its handle of horn. 

A great variety of other instruments, made of deer’s horn, oc- 
curred ill this and other alluvial excavations; but as our main con- 
cern is with those of higher anticpiity, we must pass them by without 
notice, and proceed to the diluviaii vestiges. 

In the gravel-pits of Meiudiccourt, on the Somme, M. de Perthes 
found a number of stone axes and otlier works, associated with the 
remains of extinct animals. The character of this formation is marked 
by erratic blocks and the organic remains which it contains: the 
erratic blocks being liore represented b}^ boulders of sandstone, and 
by massive flints, which have been visibly rolled aud rounded, de- 
spite of their weight. Its organic remains are chiefly those of the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, hipiiopotamus, bear, hyena, stag, ox, unis, 
and other mammalia, of races either extinct or foreign to the pre- 
sent climate, belonging to the diluvian epoch. In the post-diluvian 
or alluvial formations already spoken of, only living or indigenous 
species are met with ; and tlie human bones are mixed with scoriie, 
worked metals, pieces of pottery, and other vestiges of the civilization ot 
the period to which these buried men belonged. The alluvia, whatever 
be the fnaterials which compose them, are easily recognized through 
the horizontal position of their beds. Such regular stratifications do 
not exist in tlie Diluvial formations. Here diftcrent sands, gravels, 
marls, broken and rolled flints, everywhere scattered in disturbed 
Deds, and repeated at irregular distances, announce the movement 
of a groat mass of w ater and the devastating action of a furious cur- 
rent. Indeed it is scarcely possible to he deceived in the diluvial 
cnaruetcr of these formations, or to confound Aem with a posterior 
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deposit. Everytliirig announces the diluvial origin of these ocds at 
Menchecourt: the total absence of modern relics and of any remains 
of recent arlimals ; the large lumps of silex‘; the scattered boulders ; 
the pure sands (yellow, green, and black), sometimes in distinct layers, 
at other times mixed with the silex whose couche»^ descending to a great 
depth, rise again immediately to the surface of the soil. Such is the 
character of these formations; wherein we meet at every step the traces 
of an immense catastrophe, especially in valleys where the diluviau 
waters had precipitated the ruins accumulated in their course.* 

M. Baillon, speaking of this locality, says : — 

“ We begin to find bones at the depth of ten or twelve feet, in the gravel of Menchecourt; 
but they are more plentiful at eighteen or twenty feet deep. Among them are bones which 
were bruised and broken before they were entombed, and others whose angles have been 
rounded by friction in water ; but neither of these are found as deep as those wdiieh remain 
entire. These last are deposited at the bottom of the gravel bed ; they are whole, being 
neither rounded nor broken, and were probably urticulateil at the time of their deposition. 

I found the whole hind leg of a rhinoceros, the bones of which were still in their proper 
relative position. They must have been connected by ligaments, and even covered with 
muscles, at the time of their destruction. The rest of the skeleton of the same animal lay 
at a small distance. 1 have remarked that whenever we meet with bones disposed in this 
manner — that is to say, articulated — we also find that the sand has formed a hard agglo- 
meration against one side of them.” 

Subjoined is a list of tlic mammifers discovered by M. Baillon in the 
sands of Meneheeourt : namely, olepliant, rhinocems, fossil horse (of 
medium size and more slender form than tlio living species), felis 
spelea, canis spclcus, hyena, hear, stag, and bos bombitVons of irarlan. 
A scale from the net-k of a groat (U’otrodile was also exliumed from 
gravel of Mencliecourt, being only the third instance in which traces 
of that saurian had been found, thus associated, in Europe: once at 
Brentford in England, once in the diluvial beds of the Val d’Arno, 
and once at Menchecourt. f 

We have said that, among those diluvian remains, (amid bones of 
elepliants, rhinoceroses, and (U’oeodiles, under many beds of sand and 
gravel, and at a depth of several feet below the modern soil,) vestiges 
of human indmtry had been mot with; and we now give a section of 
the locality (Fig. 106) from which flint axes, agglutinated with a mass 
of hones and sand, wore procured. Tliesc axes were taken from the 
ossiferous beds; ‘one at four and a half metres, or nearly thirteen feet, 
and the other at nine metres, or about twenty-seven feet, below the 
surface. The character of the soil and of the superposed layers of 
compact saud, free from any appearance of modern detritus, forbids 
a supposition that they could ever have reached such a depth through 
accident since the formation of the bod itself, or by any infiltration trom 


• Boucher de Perthes ; p. 217-246. 


f Cuvier : Ossemens Fossiles. 
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Section of the Gravel-Beds at Menchecourt.* 


Fia. 206. 



* Modern^ or r I, Superficial vegetable earth — humus. 

Alluvial. \ II. Lower vegetable — argillaceous. 

III. Brown clay. 

DiluviaHy or IV. Upper bed of silex — rolled and broken, with lump* 
Clysmian of ■ of white marl and rolled cha]k, in amygdaloii* 

Bronyniart. fragments. 

V. Compact ferruginous clay. 
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a superior level : because, in such cases, some trace must have been 
left of their occurrence. No doubt exists that those axes had lain in 
tlie same position ever since the fossilized bones were there, or that 
tli('y were brought thither by the same causes. 

^lany other excavations were examined, as opportunities occurred ; 
and stones bearing u»mistakeable evidence of human workmanship 
were discovered so frequently in the drifts as to establish the fact 
beyond all room for question. The occurrence of similar axes in 
sepulchres of the Celtic era, might otherwise support the idea that 
they had found their way by subsidence from upper to lower levels ; 
but the (haracter of the formation, as before remarked, renders such 
contingencies highly improbable, if not impossible; and it seems 
niiich more likely that old diluvian remains wore ^liscovered by a 
iriore modern people, who adoi)ted these ancient tools in later 
funebral ceremonies. But it is not necessary to assume either hypo- 
thesis: the same wants would suggest similar utensils. Forms, vene- 
rated as symbolical of iiny religious rite or sentiment, are very per- 
iiianont, especially among a rude people : and, whether we suppose 
the more ancient rac^e to have been entirely destroyed, and suc- 
ceeded by another after a catastrophe, or the same type to have con- 
tinued through that long period which must have elapsed between 
the diluvian and the Celtic epochas, the circumstance that the same 
iiistruinents are found in both positions is not attended with any 
insuperable difficulties. Indeed, Indian axes, discovered by Mr. 
Squier in our Western mounds, are so precisely similar in form and 
inaterial to those we have been describing, that one should not be 
much surprised at seeing them adduced, by some sapient advocate 
of the unity of human races, as decisive proofs of the Celtic origin 
of American Indians. 

The annexed cuts (Figs. 207 and 208) represent different sections 


f Limono-de- 
iritique. 


Cl y mien I 

Limoneux of < 
Brongniart. 


Clayey and 
sandy. 


Clumian < 

delritic, i 

t Flinty. 


f VI. Marly clay, with broken flints, white externally. 

I VII. Marly sand, containing bones of nianimifers. 

' Vlll. Beds of rolled chalk, in pisiform fragments, mixed 
with siliceous gravel. 

IX. White clay. 

X. White sand. 

XL Gray sandy clay. 

XII. Clay and sand, ochry, in veins. 

XIII. Tiire gray clay. 

. XIV. Ochry vein. 

XV. Alternate beds, slightly oblique, with she Is and dilu 
vian bones. 

XVI. Lower bed of flints, rolled and broken. 



These marks show the position of the flint-axes. 
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of a bank at Abbeville ; * after excavations made by military engb 
neers, while repairing the fortifications of the place. Here, in a bed 
of gravel some eight feet below the surface, fossil bones of an elephant 
were found; and, immediately below them, a flint knife; while at 
a still lower level, stone axes were discovered. 

The existence of human works in Gallic dilu’^an drift, appears to he 
proven. Similar works have also been found in the alluvium of the 
same localities: and, inasmuch as the best geologists say that each of 
these formations may have occupied myriads of years, it will be inte- 
resting to trace connexions between the two periods. This we shall 
now attempt by an examination of some rude mementos of those 
ancient times entombed in mother earth. In later Celtic sepulchn's, 
(besides stone aj('s, of regular sha})C and high polish,) numerous uten- 
sils wrought from deers’ horns were discovered, of which we have 
given specimens when treating of axes. 


* 1st. Section of Diluvian Beds at the IIamtakts of Abbeville. 
Fig. 207. 

FJiut knives 



I. Becent. — Thickness 6 feet. 

a. Vegetable mould. 

b. Rubble. 

II. Diluvfan formation (clysmien Br.). 

A. First bed — L}. 

1. Yellow sand — argillo-ferruginous. 

2 Silex, rolled and broken, mixed with 
gravel. 

S Green sand. 

B. Second bed — d6tritique Br. — 9 00. 
1111. Masses of silex, rolled and broken, 

mixed with gravel and ferruginous 


sand. Below this mass the sil®x 
tends to form oblique beds. 

2. The same silex, forming a large band 
in green sand. 

3 3 3. The same silex, forming sinuous veins 
in blnck sand, colored by carbon from 
the decomposition of lignite. 

4 4. Vein of white sand, containing a 
layer of silex and banids of clay. 

6. Veins of green saml — 10. 

Celtic instruments found in the dilu* 
vian mass. 
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An instance of the early use of deers’ Fig. 209. 

horn, (mentioned by Dr. Wilson in his 
Memoir on the pre-Celtic races of Scotland, 
read before the British Association for 
1850,) may be here cited. Remains of a 
fossil whale have recently been exhumed 
ill Blair* Drummond Moss, seven miles 
above Stirling bridge, and twenty miles 
from the nearest point of the river Forth 
where by any possibility a whale could 
be naturally stranded. Nevertheless, a 
rude harpoon of deers’ horn, found along 
with the cetaceous mammal, proves that 
this fossilized whale pertains to, and falls 
within, human historical periods ; at the 
same time that it points* to an era subse- 
quent to man’s lirst colonization of the 
British Isles. 

Sketches of other instruments, made of 
the same material, eipially Ulustrato the 
rude state of Celtic arts. Fig. 209, made 
of an antler and part of tlic horn atta(!hed to the head, was used as 



2nd. Transverse Scclwn — Abbeville ramparts. 

1. Recent. 

a. Vegetable cartb. 208 

b. Transported earth. 

II. Diliiviaii formation (clysmien Br.). 

A. First bed. 

1 1. Mixture of rolled silex and clay. 

2. Lumps and oblique veins of white 

sand, mixed with gravel ,and 
silex. 

3. Bed of ferruginous diluvian grit. 

Sand agglutinated by a cement 
of hydrated iron. 

B- Second bed. (D(5tritique Brong.) 

1. Masses of rolled silex, mixed with 

gravel. 

2. Sinuous band of silex (rolled) in 

black sand. 

3. Mass of silex and gravel, in brown 

ferruginous sand. 

Celtic instruments contained in the 
mass of silex, covered with fer- 
ruginous sand ; one set metres 
below the surface, the other at 
6 metres 00 centimetres. 

* Boucher, Plate HI 
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Celtic pickaxe, 
made of buck-horn.* 


J’lG- 210. a hammei*; and Fig. 210 is evi- 

dcntly intended for a pickaxe. 
Many otlici; specimens, equally 
rude in design and execution, 
were found in those alluvial 
deposits ; hut, notwithstanding 
the most careful search, no 
traces of ‘worked bones have 
been over discovered in Ihc diluvial beds ; excej)t 
in two doubtful instances, where fragments o^fosnil 
deers’ liorn appeared to show some traces of 
■workmanship. 

Among the weapons used by ancient people, 
axes have always been, if not the most common, 
at least the best known. We have sj)6keu of 
those found in the Celtic sepulchres, and will now 
give sketches of a few of them. Figs. 211, 212 
and 213 are Celtic axes. The first is composed of 
silex, the second of jade, and the third of por- 
phyry: they arc alUof elegant form and perfect 
polish. Tliis is the prevailing form; though the instruments vary 
in size from eight inches down to two inches and a half in length, 

with a proportionate width. 
An elegant little jasper axe 
(Fig. 214) is of the smaller 
size. 

Serpentine is another 
common material, from its 
beautiful appearance and 
facility of workmanship: 
chalk and even bitumen 
are also frequently found 
moulded into the topical 
form. The subjoined (Figs. 
215, 216, 2li) appear to 
have been intended for 
amulets. Fig. 215 is ot 
grit, two inches long, con- 
taining a rude re])reseiita- 
tion of a human face, and 
pierced so as to be worn 
as an amulet. Fig. 216 is 


Fig. 211. 




* Boucher, Plate IV. 


f Idem, Plate XIIL 
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Fiq. 215. 


Fia. 216. 


Fiq. 217. 


f-m f 


ja ft.1 1 




t r 






of black basalt ; and Fig. 

217, which is more of the 
typical shape, is made of ||, 
white marble, ornamented h 

with small bas-reliefs, and Ij 

puii’ccd with holes for sus- 

pension as an amulet, or Amulets.* 

to facilitate fastening in a 

case. Several other specimens of different sizes, material, and finish, 
but all of the same general form, were found in the Celtic se[)ulchres, 
which it is unnecessary to our purpose to enumerate or dcstiribc. 

Besides the axes, numbers of Hints, wrought in the form of knives, 
were found in the Celtic depositories, and instruments of both kinds 
were also discovered in the diluvian deposites; the only difference 
between the Celtic and diluvian remains lying in tlie fineness of the 
workmanship, as Bk; form and material were in both (aises the same. 
Figs. 218, 219, and 220, r(‘present axes from the diluvian deposites ; 
and here it may be as well to remark, once for all, that the word a 2 :e 
is merely a conventional term, applied goiKirally to all stones of a 
peculiar typical shape, and is not intended to convey the idea that 
those instruments were always used as weapons or as mechanical 
tools, as we shall tak(‘ occasion to ex[)lain. 

Figs. 221, 222, and 223, arc sketches of Celtic knives ; and Figs. 
224, 225, and 226, are corresponding instruments of the diluvian epoch. 


Fio. 219. 




* Boucher, PI. XVI. 


t Boucher, PI. XVII. 


t Ibitl., Pis. XXIV., XXV 




Diluvial knives.* 


Besides tlie axes and knives, there were still other specimens of 
wronglit silex and sandstone, wliicli appear to have been used as 
symbols or signs connected with the rites of religion. Some of these 
were probably the original forms or models of the Celtic stones, so 
widely known ; viz., cromlechs^ dolmevH^ Uchave/ns^ &c. They certainly 
have the same shapes, and it is not easy to assign any other use or 
origin to them. Generally pyramidal or cubic in form, they arc found, 
with little variation, from the oldest diluvian to the Celtic period. 


Fio. 227. Fia. 228. 



Druidieal Monuments. f 


and even down to near the Roman times. They are represented in 
Figs. 227, 228, 229, and 230. 

• Boucher, PI. XXVII. t Ibid., Pis. XXXIII. and XXXIV. 
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Wq should remombcr that many of the instruments we call axes were 
probably used only in sacrifices, and some, perhaps, merely as votive 
offerings or amulets ; being too small, and made of materials too fra- 
gile, to have been of any use either as weapons or iis tools, iforeover, 
they were fitted so sliglitly to their cases, that they must have become 
detached whenever a blow was struck, and would thus have been left 
in, the wound, or, in case, of sacrifice, would have dropped into tlie 
hole of the dolmen made to re(*(uve the blood of the victim. This 
superstition still exists among some savage tribes, who, in their human 
sacrifices, always leave the knife in the wound; and may perhaps be 
tracH^d in the practice of Italian bravos, with whom it is a point of 
professional lionor to leave the stiletto sticking in the body of tlie 
murdered man. 

“ The triangular axe wa^ probably a form consecrated by custom among those rude 
tribes, like the crescent among the Turks. Being never employed as an instrument of 
(loath, except in sacrifices; when the sacrifice was consurnmattMl, on funereal occasions, it 
would be deposited near the urn containing the ashes of the chief tliey wished to honor, or 
under the altar of the god they W(,'uld propitiate. At any rate, the permanence of so rude 
a state of art during so many ages, or perhaps so many hundreds of ages — from a period 
of unknown anti<'iuity, separated from historic times by one of the great revolutions of the 
earth — and disappearing, not gradually, but suddenly; and either by death or conquest; 
to be succeeded by remains of the Kornan era — indicates the existence of a people in a state 
of ))arbarisin from which they would probably never have emerged. Inhabiting a country 
full of lakes and forests, they may have resembled the Indians of North America ; or, to 
select a more ancient example, we may compare them to the nomadic tribes of Asia and 
Africa : the Tartars, Mongols, and Bedouins. The duration of their stationary state defies 
all speculation; since the most ancient traditions, especially of the pastoral Arabs, repre- 
sent tlicrn precisely as we see them to-day, and there is no sensible ditterence between the 
tent of Jacob and that of a modern Shiiykh.” * 

The supposition that these pre-Celtic popnbitions of Europe may 
have resembled our ^s'orth American Indians is exceedingly just, so 
long as similitudes are restricted merely to social habits, siij)erinduced 
on both continents by the same natural causes; but that the abori- 
gines of Europe were not, in any ease, identical physiologically with 
the trails- Alleglianian mound-builders, has been already exemplified 
[supra^ p. 291]. This leads us to the ‘^Fre-Celtie Annah of Scotland'' 
— one of those sterling works, replete with solid' instrnetion, that 
reflects infinite honor on the “native lieatli,” which Dr. Daniel 
Wilson has recently exchangcMl for a Canadian home. Whilst 
heartily welcoming such an accession of science to our continent, wo 
hick space to do more than proSent the learned arclueologist’s results’ 
in the concisest form. Caledonia, in ages anterior to any Celtic tra- 
ditions, appears to have been successively ocemnod by two types of 
wiaii (heretofore unknown to historians), distinct from each other no 


* M. Boucher de Perthes : Autiquites Celtiques. 
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less than from their Celtic destroyers; and this long prior to the 
Roman invasion of Britain. The most ancient of these extinct, races, 
viz., the ‘‘Kumhe-kephaW* (or, men with Joa^shaped skulls), flourished 
during the earlier part of the “ Prin^eval or Stone period ; '' and their 
successor, the Brachy-hephali'' [or ^ short heads) lived towards tlie 
latter part. Both became more or less displaced by intrusive Celts, 
during the subsequent "‘Archaic or Bronze period while these last 
gradually gave way before the precursors of Saxons, Angli, Scot], 
Norwegians, &c., wlio usher in the “Teutonic, or Iron period.” 
Place the Roman invasion of Scotland in the year 80 A. n., and at 
what primordial era did Caledonia’s aborigines begin ? — With this 
exordium, let Caledonian archaeology speak for itself: — 

** Of the Allopylian colonists of Scaiulinavia, Professor Nillson assigns to the most ancient 
the sliort or bruchy-kephalic form of cranium, with prominent parietal tubers, and broad 
and flattened occiput. To this aboriginal race, he conceives, succeeds another with a era- 
ninm of a more lengthened oval form, and prominent and narrow occiput. The third race, 
whi’ch Scandinavian antiquaries incline to regard as that of the bronze or first rnetallic 
period, is characterized by a cranium longer than the first and broader than the second, 
and marked by greater prominence at the sides. The last. Professor Nillson considers to 
have been of Celtic origin. To this succeeded the true Scandinavian race, and the first 

“ Fortunately a few skulls from Scottish tu- 
muli and cists are preserved in the Museums 
of the Scottish Anthpiarics and of the ?aliu- 
burgh Phrenological Society. A comparison 
of these with the specimens of crania drawn 
by Dr. Thurnam from examples fouml in an 
ancient tumular cemetery at Laincl TIill, near 
York, bedieved tq be of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, abundantly proves an essential dilfcr- 
cncc of raccs.f The latter, tliongh belonging 
to the superior or dolicho-kephalic type, are 
small, very poorly developed, low and narrow 
in the forehead, and pyramidal in form. A 
striking feature of one type of crania from tlio 
Scottish barrows is a square compact form. . . 

“No. 7 [Figs. 2.‘n and 232] was obtained 
from a cist discovered under a large cairn at 
Nether Urquhart, Fifeshire, in 1835. An ac- 
count of the opening of several cairns and 
tumuli in the same district is given by hicii- 
tcnant-Colonel Miller, in his ‘ Inquiry ro.spect- 
ing the Site of the Battle of Mons Grampius^ J 
Soifte of them contained urns and burnt bontvi, 
ornaments of jet and shale, and the like early 
relics, while in others were found implements 
or weapons of iron. D is selected here as 


♦ Primitive inhabitants of Scandinavia, by Professor Nillson of Lund. 

Natural History of Man, p. 193. J Archseol. vol. iv. pp. 43, 44. 


workers of the native iron ore.* . . . 
Fiq. 231. 
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another example of the same class of crania. . . . The whole of these, more or less, nearly 
agree with the len^i^thened oval form described by Professor Nillson us the second race of 
the Scandinavian tumuli. They have mostly a singularly narrow and elongated occiput ; 
and with their comparatively low and narrow forehead, might not inaptly be described by 
th(> familiar term boat-shaped. It is probable that further investigation will establish this 
ns the type of a primitive, if not of the primeval native race. Though they approach in 
form to a superior type, falling under the first or Dolicho-kephalic class of Professor Ret- 
zius’s arrangement, their capacity is generally small, and their development, for the most 
part, poor; so that there is nothing in their cranial characteristics inconsistent with such 
evidence as seems to assign to them the rude arts and extremely limited knowledge of the 
British Stone Period. . . . 

“The skull, of wliich the measurements are 
Fio. 233. given in No. 10 [Figs. 233 and 234], is the 

same here referred to, presented to the Phren- 
ological Museum by the Rev. Mr. Liddell. It 
is a very striking example of the British 
Brachy-kephalic type ; square and compact in 
form, broad and sliort, but well balanced, and 
with a good frontal development. It no doubt 
pertained to some primitive chief, or arch- 
priest, sage, it #iay be, in council, and brave 
in war. The site of bis place of sepulture has 
obviously been chosen for the same reasons 
which led to its selection at a later period for 
the erection of the belfry and beacon-tower 
Fig. 234. burgh. It is the most elevated spot 

in the neighborhood, and here his cist had 
been laid, and tlie memorial niouml piled over 
it, whicli doubtless remained untouched so 
long as his memory was cherished in the tra- 
ditions of his people. , . . 

“Few as these examples are, they will pro- 
bably be found, on further investigation, to 
belong to a race entirely distinct from those 
previously deseribe<l. They correspoud very 
nearly to the P»rae]iy-ke}>halic crania of the 
supposed primeval race of Scamlinavia, de- 
scribed by Ib’ofessor Nillson as sliurt, with 
“No. 10. Old Steeple, Montrose.” prominent j)avictal tubers, and broad and tlat- 

tened occiput. In frontal development, how- 
ever, they are decidedly superior to the previous class of crania, and such evidence as we 
pu.ssoRs seems to point to a very different succession of races to that which Scandinavian 
ethnologists now recognize in the primitive history of the north of Furope. . . . 

“ So far as appears from the table of measurements, the following laws would seem to 
he indicated: — In the primitive or elongated dolicho-kojdialic type, for which the distinc- 
tive title of kumbe-kephalic is here suggested — the parietal <liameter is remarkably small, 
being frequently exceeded by the vertical iliameter; in the second or brachy-kejihalic class, 
Ihe parietal diameter is the greater of tlie two ; in the Celtic crania they are nearly equal ; 

in the medieval or true dolicho-kcphulic heads, the parietal diameter is again found 
ilecidedly in excess; while the preponderance or <lofieieney of the longitudinal in its rela- 
live proportion to the other diameters, furnishes the most characteristic feature.s referred 
I® in the classification of the knmbe-kephalic, brachy-kophalict (Vltic, and doliclio-kephalic 
Not the least interesting indications which these results alford, both to the etliuo- 

47 
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legist and the archaeologist, are the evidences of native primitive races in Scotland prior to 
the intrusion of the Celtae ; and also the probability of these races haying succeeded each 
other in a different order from the primitive colonists of Scandinavia. Of*the former fact, 
viz., the existence of primitive races prior to the (?elt{», I think no doubt can be now enter- 
tained. Of the order of their succession, and their exact share in the changes and pro- 
gressive development of the native arts which the arclnxiologist detects, we still stand ir* 
need of further proof. . . . 

** The peculiar characteristic of the primeval Scottish type appears rather to be a narrow 
prolongation of the occiput in the region of the cerebellum, suggesting the term already 
applied to them of hoat-}fhape<l, and for which the name of KimhehephaUp. may perhaps he 
conveniently employed to distinguish them from the higher type with wbich they are other- 
wise apt to be confounded. ... 

“ The peculiarity in the teeth of certain classes of ancient crania above referred to is of 
very general application, and has been observed as common even among I’ritish sailors. 
The cause is obvious, resulting from the similsirity of food in both cases. The old I'ritoa 
of the Anglo-Roman period, and the Saxon both of England and the Scottish Lothiaris, had 
lived to a great extent on barley bread, oaten cakes, parched peas, or the like fare, pro- 
ducing the same results on his teeth as the hard sea-biscuit does on those of the British 
sailor. Such, however, is not generally the case, and in no instance, indeed, to the same 
extent in the skulls found in the earlier British tumuli. In the Scottish examples described 
above, tlie teeth are mo.stly ^ry perfect, and their crowns not at all worn down. . . . 

The inferences to be drawn from such a comparison are of considerable value in \he 
indications they afford of tlie domestic habits and social life of a race, tlie Inst survivor of 
which has mouhlercd underneath his green tumulus, perchance for centuries before the era 
of our earliest nutheiitic olironicles. As a means of com)):irison this charaeteristic appenr- 
anco of the teetli manifestly furnishes one means of discriminating between an early and a 
still earlier, if not pritnoval perio<l, and though not iii itself conclusive, it may be found of 
considerable value when taken in connexion with the other and still more obvious pecnli:iii- 
ties of the crania of the earliest barrows. AVe perceive from it, at least, that a very decided 
change took place in the (5onimoii food of tlie country, from the perio<l when the native 
Briton of the ludineval period pursued the chase with the flint lance and arrow, and the 
spear of deer’s horn, to that comparatively recent period Avlien the Saxon mar;indei\s hegan 
to effect settlements and build houses on the scenes where they had ravaged the villages of 
the older Britisli native.s. Tlie first class, we may infer, attempted little cultivation of tlie 
soil. . . . 

“ Viewing Arehmology as one of the most essential means for the elucidation of primitive 
history, it has been ernjiloyed here chiefly in an attempt to trace out the annals of our 
country prior to that conijuirativcly recent ine<lieval i>eriod at whjch the boldest of our his- 
torians have heretofore ventured to begin. The researches of the ethnnlogist carry us hack 
Bomewliat beyond that epocli, and confirm many of those conclusions, especially in rtdation 
to the close aflinity between the native arts ami Celtic races of Scotland and Ireland, at 
which we have arrived by means of arclueological evidence. . . . But we have found from 
many indofieudent sources of evidence, that the primeval history of Britain must be .soiiglit 
for in the annals of older races than the (Xdtjo, and in the remains of a peojilc of wlioiii vc 
have a.s yet no reason to believe that any philological trace.s are iliscoverable, though they 
probably do exist mingled with later dialects, and especially in the topographical nomen- 
clature, adopted and modified, but in all likelihood not entirely superseded by later colo- 
nists. With the earliest intelligible indices of that primeval colonization of the Briti.^li Isles 
our archa'ol(»gical records begin, mingling tljcir dim historic annals with the last giant 
traces of elder worlds; and, as an essentially independent element of Idstorical re.^^canlh 
they terminate at the point where the isolation of Scotland ceases by its being embraced 
into the unity of medieval Cliristendom.” ♦ 

♦ Wilson; Archscol. and Prehist. Annals of Scotland; Edinb. 1861 ; pp. 1CW87, 
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Neither in Scotia nor in Scandinavia, then, any more than in Gal- 
lia, are lacking mute, hut incontrovertible testimonies to the abori- 
ginal diversity of mankind, as well as to human antiquity incalculably 
l)eyond all written chronicles. Ere long, ^‘‘Crania Britannka^ or Dc- 
liiu'ations of the Skulls of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the British 
Islands, and of the Kaces immediately succeeding them,” will vouch 
for existing evidences of the same unanswerable facts in England. 
The forthcoming work of Doctors Davis and TuurnajVI promises — 

«Not merely to reproduce the most lively and forcible traits of the primeval Celtic 
hunter or wfwrior, and his Roman conqueror, succeeded by Saxon or Angle chieftains and 
settl(M-8, and later still by the Vikings of Scandinavia; hut also to indicate the peculiarities 
which marked the different tribes and races who have peopled the diversified regions of the 
Ihitish Islands.” 

We conclude this imporfoct skctcli with remarks, truthful as they 
arc eloquent, of M. Boucher de Perthes, on the subject of these pre- 
Celtic resuscitations : — 

“ My discoveries may appear trifling to some, for they comprise little save crumbling 
bones and rudely sculptured stones. Here are neither medals nor inscriptions, neither bas- 
reliefs nor statues — no vases, elegant in form, and precious in material — nothing but 
bones and rudely polisluMl flints. Hut to the ob'^erver who values the demonstration of a 
trutli more than tlie pos.sessioii of a jewel, it is not in the finish of a work, nor in its market- 
price, that its value consist.s. The sjiecirneii he consiilers most beautiful is that which 
affords the greatest help in proving a fact or realizing a prevision ; und tlie flint which a 
collector would throw aside with contempt, or the bout wlii<'h has rjot even tlie value of a 
bone, rendered precious by the labor it has cost him, is preferred to a Murrliine vase or to 
its weight in gold. 

“The arts, even the most simple, those which seem horn with nature, have, like nature 
her.self, had their infancy and their vicissitudes: and industry, properly so called — that 
is, the indispensjihle arts — has always preceded the ornamental. It is the same with men 
as with animals; and the first nightingale, before he thought of singing or of sporting, 
sought a branch for his nest and a worm fur foo<l : he was a liimter before he became a 
musician. 

“ However great tlie number of ages wdiicli sliroud the history of a people, there is one 
method of interrogating them, and ascertaining their standing and intelligence. It is by 
their works. If they have left no specimens of art, it is because they liave merely appeared 
aud vaui.shed ; or, even if they have continued stationary for any time, thry must have 
remained weak and powerle.ss. Experience proves that this total absence of monuments 
only exists among a transplanted people — among races who liave b»‘en east upon an 
fihiiormal soil and under an unfriendly sky, wdiere they lingered out a miserable existence, 
always liable to momentary extinction. Hut among a people who had a country, and whom 
shivery and vice had not entirely brutalized, we may always find some trace, or at least some 
tr.iditlon of art, evanescent perhaps, but still suflicient to rccal by a last reflection the pbysi- 
ngnomy of the people, their social position, and the <legree of civiUzation tliey had attainei; 
^hen that art was cultivated. 

“Among these specimens of primitive industry, some belong to the present, and illiis- 
tinte the material life: while others clearly refer to the future. Such are the .arms anJ 
•niulets which were intended to accompany their owners into the tomb, or even to follow 
them beyond the grave; for, in all ages, men have longed for an existence .after death. In 
these tokens from the tomb — these relics of ileparted ages — ^•coarse and imperfect .as they 
t^^l'l'Car to an artistic eye, there is nothing that we should despise or reject: last witnesses 
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of the t ’ifancy of man ami of his first footsteps upon cartli, they present us with the only 
remains of nations who reared no columns nor monuments to record their existence. In 
these poor^relics lie all their history, all their religion : and from these few rude hieroglyph io's 
must we evoke their existence and the revelation of their customs. If we were engaged 
with Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans, people who have furnished us with chefs-d’oeuvre 
which still serve as our models, it would be irksome to examine the ancient oak to find 
whether it had fallen before the tempest or the axe, or to argue whether the angle of a 
stone had been smoothed by the hand of man or the action of running water. But wlieii 
the soil we explore has no other signs of intelligent life, and the very existence of a people 
is in question, every vestige becomes history. It is easy to conceive that of all the worka 
of man in thofte ancient deposits, only such instruments of stone should remain. Tiny 
alone were able to resist the action of time and decomposition, and above all of the waters 
which put the whole in motion. All these flints bear marks of mutual concussion and incessant 
friction, wliich silex alone coifld have resisted. The time when they were deposited wlicre 
we now find them, was no doubt that of the formation of the bank itself : it must be sepa- 
rated from our epoch by an iminense period, perhaps by many revolutions; and of all the 
monuments known upon earth, these arc doubtless the tnosl ancient.'^ 

W.XJ. 


CHAPTER XII. 

HTBRIDITY OF ANIMALS, VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

[By J. C. N.] 

The subjects embnieod in tliis and the succeeding Chapter apper- 
taining more to my individual studies than the rest, tlie reader will 
perceive that I gemu’ally speak in the first person ; at the same time 
that every recognition is due to my colleague (G.R. G.) for inaterial 
aid in the arch teo logical de|)artinent. Without further' preface let 
me remark, that the impoi-taucc of llyhridity begins to he a('kuo\v- 
ledged by all antliropologists ; because, however imposing the array 
of reasoning.s, drawn from other sourct's, in favor of the pluraliUj et 
origin, may seem, yet, so long as unlimited prolifiencss, inter se, of two 
rac(^s of animals, or of mankind, can he received by naturalists as 
evidence of spceilic affiliation, or, in other words, of common origiih 
every other argument must he abandoned as illusory. 

We are told that, when two distinct sji^eies arc brought together, 
they produce, like tlie ass and the mare, an unprolific progeny ; or, 
at mpst, beget offspring which are prolilic for a few generations an<l 
theii ^n out. It is further alleged, that each of our own doinesh^^ 
(such as horses, dogs, cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, poultry, 
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is derived from a single Mesopotamian pair; and that the varieties 
of these, springing up spontaneously in diverse climates differ as 
widely as do the races of men. Hence an argument is deduced in 
fiivor of the common origimof mankind. The grand point at issue 
is here fairly presented : hut reasons exist for dissenting from the 
above foregone conclusions. 

In 1842 I published a short essay on ITyhridity^ the object of which 
was, to show that the White Man and the Negro were distinct “ spe- 
cies illustrating my position by numerous facts from tlic Natural 
History of Man and that of the lower animals. The cpiestion, at that 
tiiae, had not attracted the attention of Dr. Morton. ^Fany of my 
facts and arguimuits were new, even to him ; and drew from the great 
anatomist a private letter, leading to the commencement of a friendly 
correspondence, to me, at least, most agreeable and instructive, and 
which endured to the close of his useful career. 

In the essay alluded to, and several Avhich followed it at short inter- 
vals, I maintained these propositions : — 

1. That midatioes arc the Hhortefit-live<l of any class of the human race. 

2, Tliat rnulattoos are iiitemiediate in intelligence between the blacks and the whites. 

II. That they are less capable of undergoing fatigue and liard.ship than either the blacks 
or whites. 

4. That the mulat In- women are peculiarly delicate, and subject to a variety of chronic 
disc!ise.s. That they are bad breeders, bad nurses, liable to abortions, and that their chil- 
dren generally die young. 

5. That, when mulattoea intcruiarry, they are less prolific than when crossed on the 
parent stocks. 

t). That, when a Nofjro man married a while woman, the otfspring partook more largely 
of the Negro type than when the reverse connection had effect. 

7. That muUtttoea^ like Negroes, although unacclimatcd, enjoy extraordinary exemption 
from yellow-fever when brought to Cliurleston, S.ivaiiii.ih, Mobile, or New Orleans. 

Almost fifty years. of rosidoiico among the white and black races, 
spread in nearly etpial proportions^through Smith Carolina and Ala- 
haina, ami Iweuty-live years’ iucessiiut profcssiomil inbavourso with 
both, have satisfied me of the absolute truth of the preceding deduc- 
tions. ^Fy observations, however, during the last few years, in Mobile 
and at New Orleans, where the popnlatiou ilitfers essentially from 
tliat of’ the Northern Atlantic States, have induced some modificatioii 
of my former opinions; althougli still holding to thyir accuracy so 
far as they apply to the intermixture of the strictly white race (/. e, the 
Anglo-Saxon, or Teuton,) \vith the true Negro, 1 stated in an article 
printed in “i)e Bow’s CoufmereiaP Review,” that 1 had latterly seen 
reason to credit the existence of ccudain ‘’‘affinities and 7 -e])ulswns'' 
aniong various races of mem, whicli caused their lilood to miiigh* 
more or less perfectly ; and that, in Mobile, New Orleans and IVnsa- 
cola, I had witnessed many examples of great longevity among 
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miiluttoes ; and sundry instances where their intermarriages (contrary 
to iny antecedent cxperieiices in South Carolina) were attended with 
manifest proliticacy. Seeking for the reason of this positive, and, at 
first thought, tinac(!Ountahle difference between mulattoes of the At- 
lantic and those of the Gulf Slates, observation led me to a ratiornde ; 
viz., that it arose from the diversity of type in the ‘‘Caucasian” 
of the tw^o sections. In the Atlantic States the population is Teu- 
tonic and Celtic: whereas, irrour Gulf cities, there exists a pre]) 0 ]i- 
dcrance of the blood of Frencli, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
other (:?rtr/c-ski lined races. The reason is simple to the historian. 
Our States along the Gulf of ALexico were chiefly colonized by emi. 
grants from Soufliorn .Eurojic. Such European colonists belonged to 
types genealogically distinct from those white-skinned “Pilgrim 
Fathers” wdio landed north of Florida. Thus Spain, wdien her tra- 
ditions begin, w^as populated principally by Iberians. France re- 
ceived a considerable iniusion of the same blood, now' almost pui’c in 
her Basque provinces. Italy’s origins are questions in dispute; hut 
the Italians are a dark-skinned raA. Such races, blended in Anuu’ica 
with the imported A’egro, generally give birth to a hardier,, and, 
therefore, more prolific stock than wdiite races, such as Anglo-Saxons, 
produce by intercourse wdth Xegresscs. Herein, it occurred to iik', 
might be found a key to solve the enigma. To comprehend the 
present, we must understand the past; because, in ethnology, tlierc 
is no truer saying than, Ccelurn^ 7ion animam^ mutant qui trans mare 
currunty This sketch indicates my couce])tious. I proceed to tlieir 
development. 

Bodichon, in his curious w’ork on Algeria, maintains that this Ibe- 
rian, or Basque [nquilation, although, of course, not ifegro, is really 
an African, and ju'obably a Berber^ family, w hich migrated across tho 
Straits of Gibraltar some 2000 years before the Christian era ; and 
we might, therefore, regard them as wliat Dr. Aloj’ton calls a ])roxi- 
mate race. 

The Basques arc a dark-skinned, black-eyed, black-haired people, 
such as arc often cncounter(;d in Southern Europe ; and M. Bodichon, 
Idrnself a Frenchman, and attached as Burgeon to the French army 
during fifteen years in Algeria, holds, that not only is the physical 
resemblance between the Berbers and Basques most striking, but that 
they assimilate in moral traits (|iute as^iuch; moreover, that their 
intonations of voice arc so similar that one’s ear cannot appreciate 
any diflerence. Singularly enough, too, the Basque tongue, while 
^’adically distinct from all European and Asiatic languages, is said to 
present certain affinities with the Berber dialects. The latter opinion, 
tiowe'7er, requires confirmation. 
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Subsequently to my incidental notices, Dr. Morton took up the 
entire question of hybridity, with his accustomed zeal; puolisliing 
bis first two articles oh it in SilUman's Journal, 1847 ; after which he 
continued a scries of papers, in the Charleston Medical Journal, down 
to the time of his death in 1851. I attach little importance to my 
own labors on this subject, beyond tliat of attracting Dr. Alorton to 
its investigation. None more than myself can honor him for the 
glorious triumph which his publicatit>ns on this theme achieved for 
science. My object, then, being solely to place the (question before 
the public as it actual ly^stands, I shall use not only Dr. Morton’s 
ideas, but his language, freely, througliout this cha})t(;r; nn‘rely ex- 
tending to the races of men those principles* of hybridity which Dr. 
Morton chiefly confined to known intermixture among the lower 
animals. 

Hybridity, heretofore, has generally been treated as if it were a 
unit; whereas its facts arc as susceptible of classification as anyotlier 
series of physiol()gi(*al phenomena. For the terms remote, allied, and 
proximate there will he frequent call; aiid, iu consequence, 

the reader is requested to look back {su2)ra, p. 81) in this volume, to 
understand the meanings whicli, in c(.]iumon with Morton, I attach 
to them. Finding that the definitions customarily given of “species” 
apply as readily to mere varieties as to acknowledged species, the 
Doctor proposed the subjoined emendations : — 

“ As the result of much observation and reflection, I now submit a definition, which I 
hope will obviate at least some of the objections to which I have alludeil: Species — a 
priinordial organic form. It will be justly remarked that a dilheulty presents itself, at the 
outset, in determining what forms are primordial ; but independently of various other sources 
of evidence, w'e may be greatly assisted in the impiiry by tliose inonuuiental records, both 
of Egypt and Assyria, of which we arc now happily possessed of the proximate dates. My 
view may be briefly explained by saying, that if certain existing organic types can be traced 
back into the ‘night of time’ as dissimilar as w'C now seo them, is it not more reasonable 
to regard them as aboriginal, than to suppose tliem the mere accidental derivations of an 
isolated patriarchal stem, of which we knoAV nothing? lienee, for example, I believe the 
dog-family not to have originated from one primitive form, but in many forms. Again, 
what I call a species may be regarded by some naturalists as a primitive variety ; but, as 
the difference is only in name and no way influences the zoological (question, it is uuiieces- 
Bary to notice it further.” 

Morton bimself has suggested the objection which really holds 
against his definition ; and, for myself, 1 should prefer the following: 
Species — a type, or organic form, that is permanent ; or which has 
'remained unchanged under opposite climatic influences for ages. The 
Arab, the Egyptian, and the Negro; the greylKuind, the turnspit, 
and the common wild dog — all of which are represented on monii- 
nients of Egypt 4000 years old, precisely as they now exist in human 
and canine nature — may be cited as examples. 
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It is believed that the series of facts herein embodied will establish 
the natural existence of the following degrees of hybridity, viz. : — 
1st. That in which hybrids never reproduce; in other words, where the mixed progeny 
.begins and ends with the first cross. 

2d. That in which the hybrids are incapable of reproducing inter se, but multiply by union 
with the parent stock. 

3d. That in which animals of unquestionably distinct species produce a progeny which is 
prolific inter ae. 

4th. That which takes place between cipsely proximate species — among mankind, for 
example, and among those domestic animals most essential to hum.an wants nnr] 
happiness: here the prolificacy is unlimited. ^ 

There is, moreover, wliat may be called a mixed form of hybridity, 
that certainly lias exerted very great inlluonce in modifying* some 
domestic animals ; and which cannot be better expressed than in the 
language of Hamilton Smith : — 

“ The advances towards hybrid cases are always made by the domestic species to the 
wild ; and when thus obtained, if kept by itself, and the cross-breed gradually becomes 
sterile, it docs not prevent repeated intermixture of one or the other ; and therefore the 
admission of a great proportion of alien blood, which may again be crossed upon by other 
hybrids of another source, whether it be a wolf, pariah, jackal, or dingo.” 

Mankind, zoologically, must he governed by the same laws which 
regulate animals generally and if the above propositions apply to 
other animals, no reason can he adduced in science why the races of 
men should bo made an exception. The more whether 

of human or of animal races, cannot thendbre be received 'per se as 
proof of common origin in respect to cither. 

After the lapse of so many centuries, or, to repeat Prichard’s lan- 
guage, chiliads of years, since the last Creation, it would he stiangc 
indeed did not many ditliculties surround the cpiestion of liyhridily: 
but one thing s(‘ems certain, viz., that as regards unity or plurality 
of origin, mankind, together with all onr domestic animals, stand on 
precisely the same footing. The oi’igin of our horses, dogs, (tattle, 
sheep, goats, hogs, &e., no less than that of humanity, is wholly un- 
known ; nor can science yet determine from how many primal cica- 
tivc centres, or from liow many pairs, each may hav(‘ originated, (hir 
Chapter I., on the Geocjrdjdcical Dhtrilmtion of An imah, has detailed 
(what is now conceded by naturalists whose authority is decisive), 
that, so far from a su}>posititious common <;cntre of origin for all 
organized beings on our globe, there are in reality rnati'p st)cciiic 
centres or zoological proviiices, in which the fauna and flora of eaeli 
are exclusively peculiar.*^^* Tlie ])resent volume establishes, throngb 
evidences varied as they are' novel, that history finds the diflhn'ut 
races of mankind everywljcre under circumstances which lead i’TC- 
sistibly to the conclusion, that humanity obeys the same laws which 
!>re.side over the terrestrial di.stributlon of other organized beings. 
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“A principal cause [well observes Jacquinot] of varieties among domestic animals is, the 
blending of dissimilar species among themselves ; and it is this powerful agency which has 
contributed in the largest degree to obscure and entangle the question of the varieties of 
men and of domestic animals.” 

Passing over, as non-essential to the point immediately before us, 
the numerous examples illustrative of hybridity, in Dr. Morton’s ^>8^ 
and second degrees, we shall throw together a few of the more promi- 
nent instances of his third and fourth^ in their dirc^et bearings upon 
the plurality of the human speeies, in order to exemplify the question 
at issue. 

Equine Hybrids. 

The genus eqnus (horse) is divided by Cuvier into five species ; viz. : the horse [equua 
cahalhiit) ; the dzigguetai [eq. hemonius) ; the ass {eq. asinuH) ; the zebra {eq. zebra ) ; 
the couagga [eq. quaccha ) ; the onagga, or dauw [eq. montanua). 

So far as experiments lu-ove, these all breed freely inter }te ; but the degrees of fer- 
tility among their various hybrid otfspring, are matters yet to be determined. 

Our common mules, or progeny of the ass and the mare, are the best known hy- 
brids, and they are never prolific with each other ; but there are a few instances recorded 
where mules have produced olfspring when erosseil on the parent stocks: such acci- 
dents being, as even Herodotus observed, more common in hot climates than in cold. 

The Hinny — 

Offspring of the horse and she-ass — is rarely seen in the United States (but, we are 
told, is more frequent in Egypt, and in the Levant; wdiere some hinnies arc said to 
be even handsome) : being a small, refractory, and (for draught) a comparatively useless 
animal, there is no practical object in our breeding them. T have seen one example in 
Mobile, very like a dwarfed, mean horse. The horse’s likeness here greatly predomi- 
nated: the head and ears were small, and jirecisely like its father’s; the legs and feet 
were slender and small, like those of the mother; and the tail, as in the ass, was lank, 
with little' hair. In the common mule, the head, on the contrary, resembles the ass. 
Judging by this example alone, it would seem as if the type of the sire predominated 
in hybrids. Such probable law, aci^irding to my observations, applies in some degree 
to the. human hybrid. Ex. gr.^ when the pure white man is crossed on the Negress, 
the head of their mulatto child ordinarily resembles more the father than the mother; 
but where a Negro man has been coupled with a white woman, in their offsi>ring the 
color, the features, and the hair of the Negro father greatly preponderate. We cannot 
state, from observation, what may be the grade of intellect in the latter hybrid ; but 
in a common mulatto the degree of intelligence is absolutely higher than in the full- 
blooded Negroes. About this deduction no dispute exists among medical practitioners 
in our Southern States, where means of verification are peculiarly abundant. 

Not only do the female ass ami the male onagga breed together, but a male offspring 
of this cross, with u mare, protUices an animal more docile than cither parent, and 
combining the best physical qualities, such as strength, speed, &c. ; whence the an- 
cients preferred the onagga to the ass for the production of mules.-^'’*J This opinion, 
Mr. Gliddon says, is still prev.alont in Egypt; and is acted ujkui more particularly in 
Arabia, Persia, &c., where the gour, or wild ass, still roams the de.^ert. Cuvier had 
seen the cross between the ass an<l the zebra, as well as between the female zebra and 
the horse. 

An important point should be borne in mind, viz. : that the ass is not the proximate^ 
or nearest species, of the genus equuff^ compared with the horse ; but that place C. uvier 
a.^signs to the eq. hemonius. ' Bell and Gray are even disposed to place the ass in a dis- 

48 
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tinct genus. If, tliercfore, it were dosiretl to experimentalize fairly, with the view of 
producing a prolific hybrid, the true horse should he coupled with the cq. hemonius in a 
proper climate, ami under favorable conditions. This experiment, as far as we know, 
not having been properly tried, analogy warrants the suspension of a negative. 

From the unlimited productiveness among the different races of horses, it has been 
boldly inferred that all hor.'^es have sprung from a solit£.ry pair, possessing a common 
Mesopotamian origin, and therefore constituting a single species; but an assumption 
without proof, while valid reasons support the contrary, may be summanly dismissed. 
The elaborate and skilful researches of Hamilton Smith have thrown strong doubts 
over this superannuated idea of e(piine unity. He separates horses into five primitive 
stocks; which apiioar to constitute “distinct thougli oscillating species, or at least 
races, sej)aiated at so renmte a period, that they claim to have been divided from tlie 
earliest times of our present zoology.” ^<^>7 go true is this, that already two distinct 
species, if not more, of /(w-viY horses exist in geological formations of this Continent, 
independently of the others familiar in European paleontology. 

About horses, Morton’s later iMSS. enable us to quote the following textually : — 

“After an elaborate and most instructive inquiry into the natural hiatory of the 
horse, Cob.. Hamilton Smith h.a.s arrived at the following conclusions, which we prefer 
to give in his own words: * That there was a period wlien equidm of distinct forms, or 
closely-approximating species, in races widely different, wandered in a wild state in 
separate regions, tlic residue of an anterior animal distribution, perhaps upon the great 
mountain line of Central Asia, where plateaux or table-lands, exceeding Armcni in 
Ararat in elevation, are .still occupied by wibl horses ; that of these some ruce.s still 
extant have been entirely subdued ; such for example as the Tavpans, the Kirguise and 
Pamere woolly white race, and the wild lu)rse.s of Poland and Pru.ssia; tliat from their 
similarity, or antecedent unity, they were constituted so a.s to be fusible into a common, 
single, specific, but very variable stock, for the purposes of man, under whose fo.stc*riiig 
care a more perfect animal was bred from their mixture, tlian any of the preceding, 
singly taken. These inferences appear to be supported by the ductility of all the 
secorulary characters of wild and domestic horses, which, if they arc not admitted to 
constitute in some cases specific difi'erences, where are we to find those that are suffi- 
cient to distingui.sh a wild from a dome.stic species? And with regaixl to different, 
though o.scillating s])ecies, why should tlie conclusions be unsatisfactory in horses, 
when in goat.s, sheep, wolve.s, dogs, and other species, wc are forced to accede to 
them ? ’ ” 

Some of the.se races still flourish in a wild .state on the table-lands of Central Asia; 
at the same time that all have united to form, in domestication, very mixed and vari- 
able types. 

A singular fact, which I have never seen noticed, is worthy of mention. The 
thorough-bred race-horse is rarely, if ever, beheld of a cream, or a dun color, or pie* 
bald. My attention, directed to this point for more than twenty years, as yet meets 
with no example; nor, tlirough inquiry among turf-men, have I been able to hear of a 
single case where the pedigree was well authenticated. Horses of the above colors are 
exceedingly common in the? United States ; far more so, as I know from personal ob- 
servation, than in England or France; and the only solution that occurs to me is, the 
supposition that the early Spanish emigrants may have brought over to America some 
breed of liorscs, divStinct from the Arabian stock of England, or from any of the races 
of France and Belgium. 

“ When Cmsar invaded Britain he found there a race of indigenous ponies, with 
bushy manes and tails, and of a dun or .sooty color, with the black streak on the spiac 
which marks the wild races of northern Europe. This variety was known in a 
state for centuries after, and in every part of the island. This horse wns subseournil} 
amaigaiMated with the Roman and Saxon breeds, whence a great diversity of size anJ 
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color in our own times. These native British horses were the ancestors of the ponies 
now called Slietland, Scottish, (Jalloway, and by various other names.” 

Naturalists remark that those animals, such as the ass, the camel, the dromedary, 
llama, &c., upon which the most sensible reasons are based for alleging a community 
of species, do not run into those endless and extreme varieties observable in dogs, 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, or hogs. 

BoviNis Hybrids. 

The ox tribe occupy, among naturalists, a position identical with that of the horse, 
many of our best authoritic.s contending for plurality of species. The origin of our 
varied domestic races is wholly unknown, and th*» domestication of cattle, antedates the 
earliest Egyptian monuments, together with the writer of Geiuma [i. 24, 21"), 2t),] him- 
self. The bison or American biitfalo and oiir common cattle produce hybrid offspring 
which is iiiiprolific inter se ; butu these h 3 brids reproduce without limit when coupled 
with the parent stocks ; and this again furnishes another undeniable degree in the his- 
tory of hybrid! ty. 

Caprine and Ovine TIybuids. 

The weight of authority, as victoriously proven by Dr. Morton, decidedly fiivors 
plurality* of species for our dorne.stic goats and sheep. I shall not tax our readers with 
the details of the discussion, which they can find in the Charleston Mtd. tJonrnal 
(between his dispassionate science on the one liand, ami the ca})tious garrulity displayed 
by dogmatism on the other) : but one of the most note-worthy examples of a prolific 
hybrid anywhere to be found in the range of natural history, must not be passed over; 
• viz.; the offsiu’ing of goats ami sheep when coupled together. The goat and the sheep 
‘ being, not merely distinct species, but distinct genrra, the example therefore becomes 
the more jirecious, whilst its authenticity is irrefragable: sustaining, furthermore, the 
authority of Buffori and (bivier for the fertility of such hybrids, which are not only 
fertile with the parent .stocks, but mter 

Another instiinco of hyhridity, not loss curious, and perfectly 
attested, is that of the deer an<l ratn^ quoted by Morton from Carl X. 
IFellenius, published in the ^leinuirs of the Ibiyul Swedisli Academy 
of Stoekliolm. After i:;oiiii>' throii<fh his experiments in detail, Ilel- 
lenius concludes with the following summary; — 

have thus, from this pair (female deer — cervus caprivlusj and the male sheep — ovit 
aries), obtained seve7i ojfs-prings : viz., 

“ Four from the ram and deer — two of each sex. 

“ Two from the deer’s first hybrid male offspring, viz., by crossing this latter animal with 
the Finland ewe ; and by crossing tliis same male with the female offspring of the deer 
and ram. 

“ Onc^ a ewe, by p.airing the Finland ewe with one of her own progeny, from the first 
hybrid male derived from the deer and ram.” 

ITollenius furthermore gives a coi>ious narrative of the form, fleece, 
and mixed habits of these animals, which wt're alive, healthy, and 
vigorous, when tlie'acconiit was published, and may he so still. 

lo is clear, from this unmistakcablc testimony ot IJelleiiiiis, that a 
Diixed race of deer and sheep might be readily produced and ])Oipi)tu- 
Rted by bringing together Jiiany pairs ; precisely as is done daily with 
dio goats and sheep of Chili alluded to by the well-known mitiiralist 
and academician, M. Chevreul. Here we obtain a proliiic hybrid 
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again, from distinct genera; and, wliat is singular, the female progeny 
resembles the mother, and the male the father. Another fact to show 
the absurdity of (querulous arguments drawn by the misinformed from 
“ analogy.” 

The old and standard authority of Molina, in his Natural History 
of Chili, sustains the recent assertion of Chcvrcul,*'’* in the Journal 
des Savans, as to- the fiict that the inhabitants of Chili, for a long time 
have been in the habit of crossing goats and sheep expressly with the 
view of improving their fleece iu'a hybrid progeny, w’hose prolificacy 
knows no limits. 

Camellink Ilyimins. 

Lilinatu.s, Fi.selior, F.'inznni, II. Smith, Lesson, Diimeril, Desmarest, Desmoulins, 
Quatrefages, Dory, Floining:, ('uvier, and all well-read naturalists of the present jrerie- 
ration, rejj^ard the camel and dromedary as distinct, species, and admit their prolific.acy 
intfr se. Biitroii, in whose day Oriental matters were little known, denied that they 
are distinct species, sinijdy on the ground that they arc prolific. The Arabiiin camel 
and dromedary, no less tlmn the cavieluH baclriunm, are figured on the monuments of 
Nineveh, at least 2o00 years ago, precisely as wo sec tliem now. Our Fig. ir> (^.wpra, 
p. 120) exhibits the single-humpe<l .species ; and the rest are easily verified in the folio 
plates of Botta and Flandin, and Layard. 

Tlic followiiii^ is extracted from one of many commnnieatioTis' 
oblig'ingly made to tlie authors hy tlieir honored friend Co], W. W. 
S. Bbiss, U. H. A. ; in wliosc person knowledge the most divtu’sitied 
and accomplishments of the highest order were comhimdl with that 
military science and cool bravery wliitdi won universal admiration on 
the blood-stained field of Vista, Ahis! his eyes wore elosed 

by the writer’s hands on the r>th of August, 18dd. 

“Evcrsmanri, who is known as an investigator of Natural History in Bocliara, remarks 
that three tlijjerenf ,species of camel arc found there, all of which copulate together and bring 
forth prolific young. 

“ 1. Air is the tivo-hmnped bactrian {camrlus badriajiu^)^ w ith long wool, 

“ 2. Nar is the one-hymped camel, which Kversmann calls cmufluft dromedarim*, but which is 
camehifi vulpari.s, the common Arabian camel; for the dromedary is only a particular breed, 
not a particular species. 

“3. liUK is the name given to a camel with one Icump^ larger than the above, and having 
quite crisp, short, dark-brown wool. 

“ The copulation of camels, says the above-named naturalist and traveller (Kversmann), 
takes place* in Buchare.i in March and April, and between camels and bactriaiis, as well as 
the third race : its products are again prolific, self- pro pa gating, fotUs. We might from 
this, as Button and Zinirnermanu have already done, infer the unity of genus and mere 
varieties of species; but apart from this, the numher of humps at least seems to he no 
essential indication of species; for, says Kversmann, it cannot be determined beforehand 
whether the progeny of such crossing of races will kaA'c one or two humps : they are always 
bastard.s, and not of a pure species. ”405 

SuRiNE Hybrids. 

We di.^mis.s this somewhat obscure theme by merely stating that, according to the 
best imturali.sts, sustained by Dr. Morton’s critical essays, the weight of authority in 
favor of plurality of species predominates here also. So it does again, in respect ♦-o 
Feline IJphridi, 
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Canine Hybrids. 

No question, perhaps, in natural history has caused more contro- 
versy than that of the ori«;in of domastie dogs. Our higliest authori- 
ties have ex[)ressed most opposite o}»inions, and many are tlie im- 
portant points yet at issue. Nevertheless, the last three years have 
aeeompliwhed mucli towards settling sundry pugnacious dilettanti^ if 
tiot all scientific disputes. Some writers have doi’ivcd all our dogs 
from the wolf; tlius assigning to Noali’s unaccountable predilections 
in l)ehalf of a tame lujane 'pair (“species” unrecorded) the ])resent 
exisbaice of hyenas, jackals, foxes — laugliing, or round-hacked ; big, 
or little; wliite, black, red, gray, or blue — as W(‘ll as every kind and 
size of dog^ from a Aluscovite “mutf-dog” to tlie colossal Ht, Ber- 
nard; now eaten by Chinanuui and Samlwich Wanders; driven by 
Esquimaux; kicked by Muslim ortliodoxy; wjiij»ped in English hunts; 
foiidh'dby Ibirisian danu's ; abhorred by thieves and vagrants, if loved 
by sliepherds, sportsmen, wagoners, and hostlers, besides all other 
liouest men with their prattling children, universally since the Flood. 

Others assert that dogs are animals absolutely not descended from 
the wolf, and also that tluw coin])rise many distinct s]>eeies, created 
ill many ditlerent zoological regions; whilst others, again, believe 
that all living dogs jinK'eed from intermixtures of wolf, fox, jackal, 
and hyena — in short, from any canidiv, exciqd from canes. 

As facts now st;ind, tlie opinion of Dr. ^lorton may ju’obably be 
tfeomed the most cornier. His (‘onvictiv)ns are, that the origin of 
domestic dogs is at least threefold: viz. — 

1st. From severul species of lu]tine ami vulpine aiiiiiials. 

2(1. I>om various species of wil<l do^s, 

3(1. From the bloiulinp; of these tOLrether, with perhaps occasumal admixture of 
jiickal, under the iritlueuce of domesticatKui. 

A subject .so replete with scientific interc'st in its }z:ener!il coniioctioiis with other 
departments of natural history, and esj»eciallv on account of its bearings on the pln sical 
history of man, renders it imperative that facts slunild here be presented somewbat in 
detail; ami I shall nfrain interweave without reserve the Ian|iiia|j;e of Dr. Morton. 

Martin, in his Hixtonj of (hr /Mr/, justly remarke<l, that “the name u'olf is a vague 
one, because there are variims species of wolves in Europe. A'-ia, and America : and 
further, if each of those species has given rise to a breed id’ doj^^s in the different coun- 
tries where they arc found, then, ns all domestic dogs pronuscnonsly breed together, 
the advocate of the non-admixture of species is plunged into a dilemma.” ‘0t3 

M. de Blainvillo, speaking of the experiments of Iluffon on dogs aiol wolves, adopts 
the idea of distinct species for these animals: thereby leaving the inference that all 
dogs arc not descendants from one primitive stock. The great naturalist tested the 
dm'stion as follows : 

1st. He brought together a enr-dog and a she-wolf. The result of this union was a 
litter of four pups — two male, and two female. No difficulty (Occurred in procuring 
this cross, 

2d. A male and a female of the first generation were coupled : whence four puj .s — 
of which two lived to maturity: a male and a female. 
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3d. The second generntion being crossed, n third generation of soeen pups, was the 
consequence. 

4th. A female of the third j^eneration, crossed by her sire, gave birth to four pups^ 
of which one male and one female lived. 

Iluffoii sent two of such hybrids to M. Le Roi, Inspector of the Park at Versailles. 
Here they bred toprether, prorliicing tliree pups. Two were given to the Prince de 

Conde but of tlie.se no account remains. The third, retained by M. Le Roi, was 

killed in a boar-hunt. The father of tliese whelps was then mated with a she-wolf, 
who bore three pnp.«s. Here tlie report closes.^<»7 

“I have seen, in Moscow,” says Pallas, “about twenty spurious animals from dogs 
and black wolves (r. hiown). They are, for the most part, like wolves ; except that 
they carry their tails higher, and have n kind of hoarse barking. They multiply 
among themselves: and some of the wliclps are grayish, rusty, or oven of the whiti'.;h 
hue of the Arctic wolves.” Crosses of this kind have been known from remote antb 
qnity, and arc c.alkal (rol/-do(/ft (r. pomeranus). One of them is figured on an Etrnsc.au 
medal of the second or tliird ctuitury before Christ. Ovid, describing the pack of 
Acteon, emimerntes some thirty dogs, which appear to reiuesent many ilitlerent breeds; 
and lie i.s careful to obser\H» that one of them sptangfrotn a wolf; while an- 

oth(M* (Lt/nsr'a) is evidently the dog whicli Pliny refers to similar mixed bloods. 

Cy a/criz/dog, is meant a domesticated dog ■winch has run wild. Numberless ai-c the 
instances of thi^kind, where dogs have become wild ami multiplied : but in nh instance, 
save thvongb lupine admixture, have dogs ever been brought to resemble wolves. The 
dog of New Ilolbiml, called the dinyo, is a reclaimed lupine, or wild d»>g. It is still 
found abundantly in the wild state in tliat country. Some riaturali.sts consider the 
diuyo to be a distinct species, or an aboriginal dog; otliers, a variety of tlie coiniiion 
dog. Australia, it should be remendierefl, possesses an exclusive fauna \\\\i\ jlnr(t; and 
the cani'^ dingo would seem to be the aboriginal canine element pert.aining to this spe- 
cial zoological province. The dlnyo^ -WMld or tame, preserves its own physical charac- 
teristics when pure, but breeds freely with other dogs. ^ 

Systems of zoology mostly limit our North American widves (exclusively of those 
of Mexico and California) to two sjiocic.s — canh Inpun find eania lafranM. Hut there is 
little reason to <Ioubt that the grey uolf of Canada and other northern parts of tiiis 
continent, is a ditferent species from any of the Old W<trld. Hicliardson adopts for it 
the name of C. orcidenlutis', and long ago hesitated aiiont its relation to the C. Injnis, 
becJiiise they <litler both in coiiforiiiatioii and clnir.’ieter. 'J’ow nserid dc-^crihes the 
giunf v'off as a distinct species, by the name of G. yiyax ; and Pealo makes the..Siiinc 
distinction. 

Wliile the dogs indigenou.s to North America, according to Morton, arc derived from 
at least two spccie.s of wolve.s, which he considers, in common with (Hay, Agas-iz, 
Richard.son ami others, to be peculi.ar to our continent, the European race (allhonoh 
in some instances largely erossed by anotlier W'olf ; is for tin* most part ilevoid of any 
suidi lupine mixture, The domestic dogs c>f Europe, when they assume the fer.'il state, 
cannot be mistaken by naturali'-ts for wolves. Resides, it will be proved further on, 
that tlie (log, the wolf, the jackal, and the hyena are figured a.s distinct animals on 
the nionuinents of Egyfit, in company with many ditferent races of dogs, us tar hack 
as 8o0() yejirs before (dirist. 

Dr. Morton licdd the Indian dogs of North America to be derived from at least two 
distinct .-species of wolves; that these two species have combined to form a tliird, or 
hybrid race, and that tliis last unites again with the European dog. 

Sir .Toliii Richardson travelled over more than 2b,(M)0 mile.s of the northern region? 
of Ameiica: traversing 30° of latitude, and upwurd.s ofr>()o of longitude ; occupied tnr 
ueven years in making observations. To him are we mainly indebted for the following 
facts : — 
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2^e Esquimaux Dog (C. familiaris, Desm.) 

The great re.semblance which the domesticated doga of aboriginal Americans bear 
to the wolves of the same country, was remarked by the earliest settlers from Europe, 
and has induced some naturuUsts of much observation to consider them to be merely 
half-tamed wolves. Without entering at all into the (piestion of the origin of the do- 
mestic dog, I may state that the resemblance between the wolves of those Indian na- 
tions who still preserve their ancient mode of life, continues to be very remarkable; 
and it is nowhere more so than at the very northern extremity of the continent — the 
Ksejuimaux dogs being not only extremely like the grey wolf of the Arctic Circle in 
form and color, but also nearly equalling them in 

This famed Arctic voyager and naturalist adds, that he saw a family of these wolves, 
when playing together, occasionally carry their tails curved upwanis ; which seems to 
be the principal character which I/mmens supposed to fistinguish the dog from the 
wolf. 

Capt. Parry relates that his officers, seeing thirteen wolves in a single pack, mistook 
them for Esquimaux dogs; so complete was the resemblance. He observed, that when 
the wolf is tamed, the two animals will readily breed together. 

From these and other facts familiar to natnralist.s, it would appear that the E-squi- 
maux dog is a reclaimed northern wolf (rnDia Di'Hihnfnlia). 

Tlie eommon American wolf,” Richardson ob'serves. “sometimes shows a rernark- 
ahle diversity of color. On the banks of the Macken/ie I s.aw five young wolves leaping 
H!h1 tumbling over each other with all the playfulness of the puppies of the domestic 
dog, and it is not improbable tlint they were all of otieb'tter. One of tliem was pied, 
another entirely black, and th(‘rest showe*! the colors of tlie common grey wolves.” 

So variable, however, are the external characters of the latter animal, lioth as to 
size and color, that naturalists have endeavored, at different times, to establish no less 
than five species in the northern part of .Vmerica alone. Two (if these, however (C. 
alcr and C. nuhihtA, are generally regarded as mere viirietie.s of the eommon grey 
, wiilf. lienee, it would naturally follow’, that tlie domestication of these .‘•everal varieties 
would develop a corresqumdiiig difr<Tence between our northern Indian atnl the more 
Arctic dogs of the Kscpiiniaiix : although both kinds may claim; in part, the same .spe- 
cific origi?!. Speaking of the wolves of our Sashatchewaii and (Vqiper-mine rivers, 
Richardson states : — 

“ The re.‘*emblance between the northern wolves and the <10TnO‘'tic d-\ir of the Indians 
is so great, that the size ami strength of the wolf s<‘cnis to lu* the only difference. 1 
have more than once mistaken a band of wolves fur the dogs of a party of Indians, 
and the howl of the anini.als of both species is prolonged, and so exactly in the same 
key, that oven the practisc<l ear of an Imlian fails at times to discrimitiafe ^ etweeii 
thcin.^ii At certain seas(ms they bree<l freely wit]» the Widf. wiiilo, on other occasions, 
both male and female w'olvc's devour the dogs as they wouhl any other prey.” 

The .Jrarc-Indian .Dor/ \ famiharis foi/opua]. 

The author just quotcil observes, that similitudes betw’oen this animal and the 
prairie-wolf (C. fu/rnnA are “ so great, that on c<‘mparing live specimens, I could de- 
tect no difference in form (except the smallness of the craniuml. nor in the fineness 
of the fur, and the arrangement of its spots .and color. In fact, it bears the same re- 
hition to the prairie-wolf, that the Esquimaux dog does to the great grey wolf {C. 

liike the cognate wolf, these dogs vary considerably in color, size, and shape: 
those on the Mackenzie river being so remarkably .small, as to have been sometimes 
Compared to the Arctic fox. In the Mandan country th'e tlogs are l.arger: and are like- 
assimilated by Say, the I’rinee de Wied. jiml other travollers. to the prairie-wolf 
^ ** During my re.sidence in the Michigan Territory, in the year 18.11-”” (wrote Dr. J 
to Dr. Morton), I on several occasions shot the Ojibeway or Indian dogs, by 
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mistake, for the prairie-woif, ami supposed that J knew it well ; but, after the frequent 
mistakes 1 made, I became vtu-y cautious about shooting them, lest I should kill more 
dogs. They were tlie common dogs of the Ojibeway, Pottawatomie and Ottawa tribes.” 

The North American or common Indian Do(f [0. famuli an s Canadeyisis). 

“By the above title,” .says Richardson, “ I wish to designate the kind of dogs wliieh 
is most generally cultivated by the native tribes of Canada and the Hudson Bay coun- 
tries. It is intermediate, in size and form, between the two i)receding varieties; and 
by those wlio consider the domestic races of dogs to be derived from wild animals, this 
may be termed a cross between the prairie ami gray wolves.” 

In the y\ppendix to (^jpt. Back’s Narrative, Dr. Richardson subsequently obsen’es, 
that “the offspring of the wolf ami the Indian d\)g are prolific, and are prized by tlie 
voyagers as l)easts of dr|nght, being much stronger than the ordinary dog.”4i3 71 , 
fact is corroborated,” writes Morton, “by my friend Dr. John Kvans, who has recently 
passed some time in the Mamlan country, where the dogs, however, aj»j»ear to be de- 
rived from the prairie wolf ; and he assures me, that frequent ami spontaneous inter- 
course between these dogs and the wolf of tliat country (which is now almost exclu- 
sively tlie canis occith>ntaUs, or ctmimon gray wolf,) is a fact known to every one.” 

Again, the canis Mexiranas, or “Tichiclii” of tlie Mexicans, by Humboldt said to be 
very much like this dog of the northern Indians, is also sujiposed to derive its parent- 
age from a wolf. 

The intermixture of these two species was imlee<l manifest to the acute perceptions 
of Richardson himself, who remarks, tliat it “ seems to support tlie opinion of Buffun, 
lately advocate<l by Desmoulins, tliat the dog, the wolf, tlu* jackal, and corsaC, are, in 
fact, but modifications of the same species; or, that tlie races of domestic dogs ought 
to be referred, each in its pvojier country, to a corre«])omling imllffcnons wild sprrics ; 
and that the species thus domesticated have, in the course of their migrations in the 
train of man, jiroduced by their various cro'^’^i's witli each other, with tlndr offspring, 
and with their prototypes, a still further increase of different races, of wliich about 
fifty or sixty are at present cultivate«l.” 

Such doctrines accord with that adopted by Morton, who concludes his notice of 
wolf-dogs as follows: — “The natural, ’ami to me very unavoidable, conclusion, is 
simply this, that tAVO sjiecies of Avidves facknowlcdged to be distinct from each other 
by all zoologists) have each been trained into a <loine-tic dog ; tliat tliese dogs have rc- 
proiluced not only with each other, hut with tlic parent st«»cks, atid even with the Ku- 
ropean dog, until a wiflely-cxtcndod hybrid race has arisen, in which it is often imjjos- 
sible to tell a wolf from a dog, or the dogs from each other.” 

We extract entire Morton’s observations concerning 

Aboriginal American Dogs^ from vulpine and other sources, 

“ Besi<les the two indigenous w^olf-dogs of the North, of Avhich we have spoken (the 
Ilare-lndian and Ksquimaux races), and the third or mixed species (the common Indian 
dog), the continent of America possesses a number of otlier aboriginal forms, which 
terminate only in the inter-tropical regions of South America. One of these Avas ob- 
served by Columbus, on larnling in the Antilles, a. D. ^t^t2. ‘ These,’ says RnHoii, 

* had the head Ctnd ears very long, and rfxcmhlvd a fox in appe.aranc^d They are called 
Agunra dogs in Mexico, and Alros in Peru. 

“ ‘ There are many species,’ adds Buffon, ‘ which the natives of Guiana haA’C 
dogs of the woods {r.hims des hois)^ hccause they arc not yet reduced, like our dogs, to •* 
state of domestication ; and they arc thus rightly named, because they breed together with 
domestic raeesd • 

“ The wild Aguaras, I believe, arc classed, by most naturali.sts, with the fox-ti il't* ; 
but Hamilton {Smith has embraced them in a generic group, called dasicyon, to aaIu^^^ 
he and Martin refer four species. The latter zoologist sums up a series of critica 
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inquiries with the following remarks : — < It is Almost incontestably proved, that the 
abovigibal Aguara tamo dogs, and others of the American continent, which, on the dis 
covery of its different regions, were in subjection to the savage or semi-civilized nations, 
were not only indigenous, but are the descendants of several wild Aguara dogs, exist- 
ing cotcniporary with themselves, in the woods or plains; and granting that a Euro- 
pean race [as is the case since] had by some chance contributed to their production, 
the case is not altered, hut the thc.,y of the hleufliny of species confirmed.^ ” 414 

Dr. Tchudi, one of the most distinguished zoologists of the present day, has paid 
especial attention to the character and history of two domesticated dogs of South 
America, which ho regards as distinct species : — 

1. Canis Ingte [Perro-dog^ or Alco), 

The dog to which Tchudi gives this name is the same that the Pemvians posses.sed 
and worshipped before the arrival of the Spaniards, and is found in the tumuli of those 
people of the oldest epocdi. It is so inferior, however, to the exotic breeds, that it ie 
rapidly giving way to them, and an uninixed individual is now seldom seen; and they 
present “ tho undetcrmiiitMl form of the mixture of all the breeds that Jjave been im- 
ported from Europe, and thus assume the shape of cur-dogs, or of a primitive 

specie.s.” 415 

We have already seen that the or fur-ddys, of North America mingle freely 

with the indigenous dogs of this continent. The following facts are equally curious 
and valuable : - 

2. Oanh Carihvm, 

Desmarest has given this name to the hairless dog, which, as Humboldt remarks, 
was found by ('oUimbus in the Antilles, hy ('ortes in Mexico, and ))y IMzarro in Peru. 
Desmarest, if w’c mi.stake not, snppo.'jes this dog to he de-^cended from the c.^cancriro’ 
rus^ a native species, whi<di, according to Pdainville. belongs to the section of true 
wolves. Dut Uengger, who Iia<l anqde opportunities of deciding this <juestion, regards 
it as an aboriginal wdld dog, which the Indians have reduced to ilomestication ; and he 
adds, in explanation, that it does not readily mix with tho European species, and that 
the linlian tribes have, in their re.^peirtive laincuagcs, a jiurticular name for it, but 
none fur any domestic animal of exotic dcri\ati»)n.‘’'’' 

Tliis animal much resembles tl«c Haibary dog [rauis .Kyuptiunts) \ hut there is no 
ground but resemblance for supposing them to be of coinnnm origin. 

Here then, once more, we may recogui/e two aboriginal d<igs — one seemingly de- 
rived from the fox-tribe, or at least from fox-like wild dogs; the other, from an 
• unknown source: yet both unite more "or Ic.ss readily with the exotic stocks, producing 
a hybrid race, partly peculiar in appearance, and partly resembling tho mongrel races 
of Europe. 

The Rev. Mr. Daniel states th.nt Mr. Tattersall “ Inul a terrier bitch w hich bred by 
ft fox, and the produce again had whelps by dogs. The woodman of the manor of 
Mongewoll, in Oxfordshire, had a bit<di. his constant attendant, the offspring of a tamo 
dog-fox by a shepherd’s enr, and slie again had puppies by a dog. Those are such 
anthcnlic proofs of the continuance of the breed, that the fox may be fairly added to 
the other supposed oriyinal stocks of these faithful tlome^tics.” ht 

Hr. Morton states that his friend Dr. Woodhon.'^e, who liad been much in Texas and 
on the frontier, had proven, by a comparison of skulls, skins, i'xc., tliat “the Cuyotte, 
or jackal, of Texas and Mexico is a perfectly distinct spocie.s, to which Dr. W, gives 
the name of ca7JM/fu«<ror.” They breed readily with European and Imlian dogs — this 
fact is notorious. 

The jackal coupled with the domestic dog, produces also a fertile offspring; yet 
they must be conceded to be a distinct species. Hunter records an example wjiere the 

ybrid produced six pupa; and one of these again brought five pups when lined bv a 

49 
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terrier clog. There is no difficulty in producing or keeping up such a mixture; but 
there is no practical object in perpetuating it. To what extent the blood c^f the jackal 
was originally mingled with dogs, and how far it has influenced our present types, can- 
not now be determined, although we shotild imagine that the trace is lost. 

“ It seems rarely to happen that the mule offspring is truly intermediate in charac- 
ter between tlie two parents. Thus, Hunter mentions that, in his experiments, one 
of the hybrid pups resembled the wolf much more than the rest of the litter; and we 
are informed by Wiegamann, that of a litter lately obtained at the Royal Menagerie at 
Berlin, from a white pointer and a she-wolf. two of the cubs resembled the comwen 
wolf-dog; but the other was like a pointer, with hanging ears," ‘18 

Facts enoui(li, and authorities cnouii:li have already been given, to 
prove, we think, to any unprejudiced mind, a plurality of origin for 
the numerous canine species, whose blood has become mingled in our 
domestic dogs. If this point ho conceded by scientific men — to whom 
alone we appeal — an immense stride is at onee made in -the Natural 
History of Ifumanity ; because, zoologically speaking, mankind and 
canldop occupy pr(*cisely the same position. Grant that different spe- 
cies may produce offspring prolilic infei* se^ and the dogma of the 
unity of human families can no longer he vsnstaiped, either by facts, 
or by analogies derivable from the rest of the animal kingdom 
Science, we are persuaded, will grant this truth ere long. 

MONUMENTAL HISTORY OF D06S. 

’Whatever doubts may still linger in the reader’s mind as to the 
diversity of canine sj) 0 (fies, we fe(*l confident that they must give way 
before the now facts we are now about to present. Like the races of 
men, many ra(^cs of dogs can be traced Imek, in tluiir present forms, 
on the monuments of Kgypt, from 4000 to 0000 years anterior to our 
day; and, inasmuch as tlicr<* IS no (‘Vidmu'C that dc)gs did reallV all 
proceed from one stock, or that their different types, such as grey- 
hounds, mastiffs, tui’iispits, Ac., can’ he- tratisforrned into elich other 
by pliysical causes; and, again, considering that all those eaiiino 
tj’pes did }u’eserve, side by side in Egypt, their respective forms for 
thousands of years; these animals must he regarded, by every natu- 
ralist, as specifically distinct. 

Sulistantiating our doctrine with reduced fac-simil^s of these monu- 
mental dogs, we shall thereby" enable the reader to form his own 
cohclusi(ui8. 

lIlERoaiA’Pnic for “ \)wi"—{Oamfs Lupaater ?). 

Ibe (log was one of the figurative and a^’nibolic forms used by the- primordial EgyP' 
tians 111 their hieroglyphic writings; and may be traced on the inscriptions of the 
monuments from the earliest to the latest. Two forms were used, which seem to hiWe 
b^n Taken from very distinct races; and these, again, were totally unlike the 
tiful yity-hound which is often seen upon contemporary monuments.'*^® 
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Hieroglyphic writing had attained its full perfection at the IVth dynasty, and we 
possesif abundant legends of the thirty-fifth century b. c. ; but the invention of writing, 
as every hierologist declares, must inevitably antedate these monuments by many cen- 
turies; ascending certainly to the time of Menks, b. c. 

8893 ; and, pictorially, to ages anterior. The pure hiero- 
glyphics represent things in their appropriate shapes and 
colors ; which things are all indigenous in Kgypt, to the 
exclusion of any element foreign to the Nile. Among 
them is this hieroglyphic (Fig. 280) for “dog/’ which, like 
every other primitive sign, continued to mean “ dog/’ down 
to the extinction of hieroglypliical writing, about the fifth 
century after c. Thus, one species of the cowmon dog^ at 
least, existed in Egypt 1500 years before Usher’s deluge ; 
to say nothing of the Archbishop’s fabulous era for the world s creation. 

This (Fig. 285) is called a Jox~dog by Dr. Mortim ; not to be confounded, however,' with 
the “fox-hound” of English keiiiiel.«ji It is fouml in the catacombs embalmed in great 
numbers through various parts of the country ; and appears to have been “ the parent 
stock of the modern red wild” (or Pariah) “dog common at Cairo and other towns in 
r.ower Egypt.” These dogs. Clot Iley ob- 
serves, lead a noma<lic life, and are inva- 
riably without individual masters. They 
are also found, semi-wild, on the confines 
of the desert. An interesting account of 
those Nilotic cauidre may be cou'.ultcd in 
Martin’s ///.'Vorv o/ (he J tog — and he pro- 
perly regards them ns a distinct species, 
that, we may has come down unal- 

tered from inmiemorial time. 

A similar — wo dare not say the same — 
species j|»revails throughout D.arbarv : and 
the Levant, from (ireoce and Europe.un 
Turkey, through Asia Minor, Syria. Pales- 
tine, Assyria, Persia, into Ilindostan. They belong to civic communitie.s, rather than 
to any particuhir persiui. If taken young into vhuiic^tiv* keoping, whtui adult they in- 
stinctively abandim the house; and, if grateful for kiiidne>*<c«, they will obey no 
master; but hang'around the localities of their birth, neither enticeahle into familiarity, 
nor expulsable from tlio precincts of their earliest a*isociations. They are the scaven^ 
gers of oriental cities ; and Muslim charity, whilst shuddering at the unclean touch of 
a tlog’s recognizes their utility, and protcet.s them by municipal law.*! as well as 
by alimentary legacies. If love for their human ac<|uaintances be not vociferous, their 
hatred to strangers is intensely so; and it is in the attitude of annoying intruders that 
the annexed^ wild dog of Persia (Fig, 28t)) is represented. 

Dr. Pickering, in the letter from Egypt to .Morton before cited [supra, p. 2d5], after 
Viewing tlie.se semi-wild dogs with the critical ey of a naturalist, aptly remarks: — 

by the way, fhe dags here I find all o0 one hr,ed , — the s.ame, if my memory serve me, 
Vrith a nuimmied .«ikujl presentt.*<l by Mr. (iliddon [ISID] to the Nation.il Institute at 
^Vashington : — with upright ears, ainl very much of a jackal, or small wolf, in appear- 
ance, often, even in color. They bark, however, as I can well attest, like other 
dogs;— -and if this be, ns alleged by some, a matter of education, there seems to be 
here no danger of the loss of the art.” 

Grey-hound 

Is a very common animal throughout all Eastern nations, and pre.«cnts great divergen- 
tea oi external form. Several varieties, probably three, are seen on the monuments of 


Fig. 28G. 



Fia. 235. 
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Fia. 287. Egypt; and the Bpecimen here delineated 

(Fig. 237) is from one of tlie tombs of the IVth 
dynasty, 3400 years b. c.42o This dog ig 
cotemporary with the hieroglyphic dog, and 
next to that is the oldest form of grey-hound 
we possess. There are now extarit only thg 
monuments of the IVth, Vth, and Vlth dy. 
■nasties in detail, and very few of other dynas- 
ties to the Xlth inclusive; or He should in 
all probability, have beheld portrayed mlny 
other varieties of dogs. Again, it is quite 
(ircy-houiid. by accident that dogs are figured at all in tljo 

early pyramid days ; because the Egyptian 
artist was not exhibiting a gallery of Natural History in these painted sepulchres 
but merely introducing, with the likeness of the deceased proprietor, those things the 
latter had loved during his lifetime ; amon|i them the portrait of hi.s favorite grey- 
hound. IVhcn arrived at the Xllth dynasty we find a very rich collection, hecauso 
wc happen to have stumbled upon the tomb of a great dog-fancier. It i.« worthy of 
remark, however, that although the Egypti.ans have accidentally represented almost 
the whole fauna of the Nile on the monuments, yet there were some common animals 
which never appear in sculptures now extant — as the wild as.s, the wild boar, &c. 
Some dogs have likewise been left out, because there was no object in drawing them. 
Martin (Ihst. of the Dog) informs us that a similar variety of grf‘y-houiid is very com- 
mon still in Asia and Africa; and Mr. M'illiam A. (Sliddon, who has si)ent years in the 
Indian Archipelago, informs me that a curl-tailed grey-hound of this f(»rm is quite 
common among the Dyaks of Ilorneo, and among the uhoviginal inhabitants of the Ma- 
layan peninsula. They make good hunting dogs. Color -dark l)ft>wn, witli black sjmts. 

The species of grey-hound given in the above sketch is often repeated on the monu- 
ments of the IVth, Vth, and Vllh dynasties, with prcei.sely the same characters—long, 
erect cars, curled t.iil, ; only the tail iu some specimens is much slHrter than in 
others, having evidently been cut. 



Fig. 238.421 


^10. 239. 




For the instruction of orthodox naturalists, who derive all cantdee from the Noachian 


Fig. 240.423 



Jackal. 


point which is several 


pair of wolves, we submit the jgrnndaire (Fig. 238) of 
said lupine couple, who was alive iu Egypt 3400 years n. C J 
together with one of their hyena uncles (Fig. -39); ® 

jaekal (Fig. 240) — their cousin in perhaps the forty' 
second degree. 

The scarcity of documents from the IVth to the end of 
the Xlth dynasty, compels us to descend to the XIHli 
2400-2100 years b. o. Here wo stand, not merely a 
centuries before the birth of Abraham ; but, at a day wl)eo» i 
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the deluge occurred at ii. o. 2348, the Egyptians, besides the wolves, hyenas, and 
jackals, in a wild state, possessed many kinds of dt>g3 running about their house*, 
along with the common dog mid grey-hound^ pUceding; whereas Noah’s seamanship, 
several hundred years afterwards, could only rescue one pair of wolves from drowning 
on the summit of Mount Ararat, thousands of fcet%bove the line of perpetual glaciers. 

The subjoined specimen (Fig. 241) of an- 
other species, is from the tomb of Koti, who 
kept his kennel admirably stocked, during 
the dynasty. This dog is beautifully 

drawn and colored on the monument, and 
is one of the most superb canine relics of 
antiquity. Mr. Gliddon informs me that 
this is not only the coininon gazelle dog of 
Nubia at the present day, hut that their 
ears are still cropped by the natives in the 
same way; as Priase’s drawing attests. i-** 

We have not been able to liiul the por- 
trait of an ancient rough hound, alluded to 
by Hamilton ISuiith ; but liere (Fig. 242j is 
the modern rough-haired grey-hound of 
Arabia, probably the same ; and which 
will be interesting to the reader as a con- 
trast to the other grey-hounds ; it bears all 
the marks of a <listinct .species ; but re- 
sembles the Laconian bree<l. 

Another variety of grey-hound is said by 
Morton to be represeiite<i with rougher 
hair, ami bushy tail, n<it unlike tlie modern .\rabian groy-hound. 

A,grey-hoiiud exactly like tlie Ihiglish grey-liouml, with semi-pendent ears, is seen on 
a statue of the Vatican ;tt Home. 

Martin, whose w'ork is full (U’ instructive matter, says — “Now we have, in Modern 




Egypt and Arabia, and .also in Persia, varieties i»f grey-houml clo.-^ely resembling tliose 
on the ancient remains of art ; and it would a)»f»e:ir that two or tiiree varieties exist — 
one smooth, another buig-liaired, and aiinther .^mootli but with long-h.aired ears resem- 
bling tho.se of a spaniel. In Per.'»ia, the grev-lmund, to judge from specimens we have 
seen, is silk-haired, with a fringed tail. They were of a black color: but a fine breed, 
vre are informed, is of a slate or ash cohir, a'? are some of the smootli-haired grey- 
hoviuds depicteil in Egyptian paintings. In Arabia, a large, rough, powerful ra#e 
exists; and about Akaba, according to Luhonle, a breed of slender form, fleet, with 
a long tail, very hairy, in the form ttf a brush, with the ears erect and pointed — 
closely resembiiiig, in fact, many of those figured by the ancient Egyptians. In llou- 
nielm, a spaniel-eared race exist.s. Pol, Sykes, who states that none of the domesti- 
cated dogs of Hukhun arc common to Europe, oliserves that the first in strength and 
size is the Briiijaroe dog, soinewhat resembliifg the Pei>ian grey-hound (in the posses- 
sion of the Zoological Society), hut m(*re powerful. North of the Caspian, in Tartary 
Juid Russia, there exists a breed of large, rough grey-lioumls. ^Ve may here allude to 
the great Albanian dog of former times, and at present extant, which perhap.s belongs 
to the grey-honnd faiyily.”«7 

The grey-hound can thus be distinctly traced back in several forms for 2000, and in 
one tor more than 6000 years; and there is every reason to believe the Egyptian class 
embraced at least two, h f not more, <li.stinct species. TnHke all other <logs of tlie chase, 
^hey arc almost destitute of smell, and pursue game by the eye alone. This deficiency 
of smell is connected with anatomical peculiarities, which must not be overlooked ; 
Wau.se you cannot, by breeding, give a more povrerful organ of scent to a grey-liouud, 
Without changing the animal into something else than a orey-hound. 
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The Hound. , , ^ , 

■ Like the grey-hoiind, the lUod^^ag, and/e* hounds, present many forms j and it is 
impossible at the present day, to say whether they are varieties of one species, or 
whether they are derived from several primitive species. As far hack as history can 
trace hound,, tliCre seems to have been several very distinct animals of this kind. Our 
Egyptian monuments abound in hunting-scenes, in wl.ich hounds are represented in 
pursuit of wild animals of various kinds. These scenes are drawn oftentimes with great 
spirit- and the trutlifulness of the delineations cannot be questioned^eoauso they 
we perfectly true to nature at the present day, as will be seen by^ie subjoined 

drawings. 243.“*^ This leash of hounds (Fig. 

243) presents two vHvieties 
of the Africjin blood-hound ; 
one with erect, the other with 
drooping ears. They be- 
longed to lloTi’s hunting- 
estaVdishinent, about the 2‘Jd 
century before Christ, at Be- 
ui-Hassan. 

In Rosellini’s colored copy 
of the same couple, here re- 
duced in size, the off-dog is 



painted brick-dust; tlie near one is a light chestnut with black patches. 
Another of the same clioice breed (Fig. 244), m lull gaae. 

Fio. 245.430 


Fio. 244.429 





A fourth (Fig. 245), in the act of 
slaying a gazelle. 

Here is a noble brace (Fig. 2in)» 
with the antelope they have captnrod, 
and their groom, returning to the 
kenned. 

This (Fig. 247) is a variety of the 
same hound, pensively awiiiting ins 
dinner, about 4000 years ago. 

Fia. 247.«* 
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These houiuls are a few specimens, selected from the stevcral works of Lepsius, 
Eosellini, and Wilkinson. We could easily add a hundred more, not less characteristic. 
It is truly wonderful to compare these deli^atioris, commencing as far back as the 
Xllth dynasty (twenty-third century n. c.), and extending down for 1000 years, witn 
the common fox-hound and stag-hound of the pjpsent day — still more, with the Afri- 
can blood-hound. 

In the Grand Procession of Thotmes III. (1550 n. c.)’, several of them are associated 
with the people and productions of the interior of Africa.'^-^J Again, in a later tomb 
at Go|||^nch, near Thebes, figifted by Chanipolliori. Dr. Morton says — “If we com 
pare the oldest of these delineations, viz., those of Beni-IIassan, with the blood-hounds 
of Africa lately living in the Tower Menagerie in London, we cannot deny their iden- 
tity, so complete is the resemblance of form and instinct.” 

“On reading Mr. Birch’s ‘ Obscrv.-itions on the Statistical Table of Karnac’ (p. 5G), 
I was much pleased to find this hound designated, beyond all (piestion, in a letter of 
Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, to Alexander the Great, in which the former, among other 
presents to the Macedonian king, sends ‘ninety dogs which hunt men’ — canes etiarr 
in homines efferacissitnos nona^infa. And, that nothing may be necessary in explanation, 
the Queen furtlier designates tliem as ‘animals of our country.’ ” 

The same blood- hound therefore, of which trihute was sent from the Upper Nile, in 
the sixteenth century n. o., had preserved their blood pure, down to it. c. Olio, just as 
it is found at this day, in the same regions, after ulOO years. 


Fig. 248.'i^ 
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Turnspit {0. Vertagus) 

Wilkinson, Blainville, Martin, and all, T believe, are agreed upon the identity of 
this dog. The portrait (Fig. 24H), ami others 
of the same well-marked character, are faithful , 
representatives of the imxlorii turnspit, which 
is still common in Asia ami Europe. 

The figure above is from the tomb of Ron, at 
Berii-Hussan, in the twenty-third century before 
Christ. 

To the same ante-Abnihamic age (the Xllth 
dynasty) belongs this slut (Fig. 2U.U, who stamls 
under her master’s chair, in hi.s tomb at hU- 
Bersheh, Middle Egypt. She is another species, 
but we hesitate in a.scribing to it a name: al- 
though the common-doff of the Nile approaches 
nearest to the design. *37 

Not only have we various other forms of dogs 
on the monuments of Egypt as far hack a.s the 
Xllth dynasty, which, to our mind, cannot, from* 
mere outline drawings, be satisfactorily i<lenti- 

fied with any of our European or .Vmerieau races ; but, as we have shown, there also 
exist, in abundance, representations of wolves, jackals, hyenas, and foxes, each and all 
of which have been supposed to be pro- 
genitors of our domestic dogs — just as 
Noah is said, by the same school of 
naturalists, to be the father of Jews, 

Australians, White-men,^ Mongols, Ne- 
groefe, American aborigines, &c. 

Wolves, * 

As this animal has, by the majority 
of old-school naturalists, been btdieved 
to be the original parent of all dogs, we 



Fiq. 250.138 
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shall introduce here one specimen (Fig. 250) of ‘a group of four Egyptian wolves, 
figured by Lepsius, from tombs of the IVth dynasty' (about 8400 years B. c.). These 
Nilotic animals, which are different in species from European, are repeatedly seen, 
on sculptures of every epoch, sometimes chased by dogs, at other times caught in 
traps ; in short, accompanied by so many corroborating circumstances as to leave no 
doubt that they were notliing but wild wolves. They are often depicted on the same 
monuments with dogs, ever perfectly contrasted. 

Bull-dogs {0. Molossus.) 

The term rnolosms has been rather vaguely applied by writers ; but the type of the 
bull-dog is well understood. It is skilfully portrayed on a piece of antique Gre(!k 
sculpture in the Vatican. M. dtj Blainvillc (in his Osteographicy CaniSy p. 74), states 
that the form and expression of the head are perfectly characteristic, even to the 
peculiar arrangement of the teeth. This species, too, is yet the common dog of 
Albania. 

Mastiff ((7. Laniarhis). 

We have nowhere yet met with this dog on the monuments of the Nile, although it 
must have been known to the Egyptians, through their constant intercourse with As- 
syria, in early times. The nmgnificent original of the sketch here given (Fig. 2.51) 

was taken from the Birs Nim- 
roud, or Babylon, age of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and would do 
honor to a prince of the present 
day. [IH.S duplicate, we might 
almost say, is still alive; and 
belongs to my excellent friend 
Mrs. Jenkins, at Richmond, Va. 
— a. R. G.J 

Alexander, in his march to the 
Tmlus, received presents of dogs 
of gigantic stature, which were 
no doubt of the .same family as 
the Thibetan mastills. To these 
dogs .-Vristotle applied tJie name 
of Ifonlornyjr ; and they .arc fig- 
ured on two ancient Greek med- 
als — one of wliicli, that of Se- 
gestus of Sicily, dates in the 
fourth or fifth century n. c. ; the other, which is of Aquileia Severn, Dictator of Crete, 
is about two centuries later.^^i 

Shepherd's Dog [C. Domesticus). 

This dog, being (if a Scotch or English “ sbopberd-dog ” be meant) altogether alien 
to the Nile at this day, is not figured on Egyptian monuments; but i.s doubtless very 
ancient in Euro]ic. Tlie earliest efiig}^ al.'^o mentioned by Aristotle, is preserved on 
an ancient Etruscan medal of unknown date, but probably as old as our Niiicvite 
mastiflF. 

^ These remarks on the different six^eies of dogs, faithfully dt'.lincatcd 
upon ancieiit monuments, rniglit lx; very easily extended ; but I have 
set forth enough to establish that tljo natural history of dogs and the 
ratnval history of mankind stand })reeisely in the satne position. 
w’liatever direction an iji<|uirer may turn — wherever written histoi}* 
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monuments, analogies, or organic remains, exist to direct us — in 
every zoological province upon earth, I repeat, a specifically diverse 
tiiuna is encountered, in which distinct species, as well of mankind 
as of dogs, constitute a part. 

The earliest monuments yet published by Lopsius are those of the 
iVth dynasty ; and from these we here already have borrowed the 
“hieroglyphic” or fox-dog^ the prick-eared the blood-hound, 

t]ie turnspit, with other species; together with the wolf, the hyena, 
and the jackal. The Egyptian fox has not fallen under our eye at 
this early epoch, although it is seen on later mon\iments. Xotwitli- 
standing that the monninents of the earliest times do not exhibit every 
form of dogs that existed at the subsequent XlTth dynasty, their 
absence is no argument why these multifarious species did not exist 
from the very beginning; and while all th(j canine forms just men- 
tioned must ascend even lieyond the date of Mhxes, (which Lepsius 
places at the year 381)S n. r,,) science can perceive i]0 reason to 
doubt that other unr(;cor(h‘d vari(‘ties of canidsn are (piite as ancient 
as those of which fortuitous accident has preserved the pictorial 
register down to this day. 

Concerning fossil dogs, tlie terr(‘strial vitality of wdiich antedates 
Egyptian monuments by cliiliads of years. Dr. Uslior’s ('numeration 
[mpra, Cliajn XT.) of tlui numerous vai’ieties disc'overed in geolo- 
gical formations, all ovm* the world, precludes the ncccs>ily for saying 
more now, than that C(‘rtain forms of triu' oanidre are ]>rimordial 
organic typ<'s ; and, hence, utterly inde[)endent of alterations pro- 
du(,'0(l, in later times, by domestication. 

Logical criticism will allow that, if sj)e<*itic differences among dogs 
were the result of climate, all the dogs of each separate country 
hIiouUI be alike. Such, notoriously, is not the case; for the reader 
has just beheld several s[»ecies of dogs, depi(‘ted (at various ep(X‘hs, 
during 4000 years of coeval (‘xisteiiee) on tlu' monuments which 
^p(3cics are not oidy now seen in Egypt alive, but are permanent, always 
and everywhere, in other count rii‘s of elimates the most (q)])osite. 

Indeed, “like begets like,” to use dog-fauey ti'rms ; and a terrier 

a terrier, and a dingo a dingo, all the world over, else language has 
no meaning; and wdierover climatie action may be liostile to the 
periiiancucy of either type,* it does not transform the one into the 
other, nor into any speeios diverse from each: it kills them both ont- 
tight, or their offspring within a generation or tAvo. Thus, Now- 
h)uii(llands perish within very limited periods after transplantation 
horn American snows to African suns. Their short-lived wlu'lps are 
'*18 likely to become kittens as to he changed, by vliniatc, into luill- 
P^tps. An interesting exception, tievertheloss,^hould be observed: 
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viz., where dogs, hcconiing wild^ return to a state of nature, thcj? 
have, ill the course of time, resumed very diflerent types ; say, shop, 
herd’s dog, •.Danish dog, grciy-hound, terrier, and so on. ‘‘In other 
words, they constantly tend to recur to that primitive type which is most 
dominant hi their physical constitution; aM it is remarkable^ that in 
the Old World this restored type is never the WOLF, although it is some- 
times a lupine dog, otving to the cause just mentioned'" 

Where opposite types of dogs are bred togetlier, and their hybrid 
progeny becomes again intermingled, all sorts of mongrel, degene- 
rate, or deformed varieties arise; such as pngs, shocks, spaniels, &c.; 
which Cuvier calls “the most degcuerate productions;” and they are 
found, by exporiimco, “to possess a short and fleeting existence — llie 
common lot of all types of modern origin.” Such deformities arise 
in nature everywhere. Tliere is one instance of dwarfish canine mal- 
formation, 4000 years old, in Lepsius’s ])late^^“ of tlie Xllth dynasty; 
and embaluKid monstrosities of other genera Were found by Passalacqua. 

Among North American Indian dogs, says Dr. Morton, “ the original forms arc very 
few, and closely allied ; whence it liappens that these grotesque varieties never ap]>ear. 
Neither have they any approximation to that inarkc<l family we call hounds ; and this fact 
is the more remarkable, since the Indian dogs are employed in the same manner of hunting 
as the hounds of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Yet, this similarity of employment has caused 
no analogy of exterior form. No varieties like those so familiar in Europe, spring up inter st 
among them. They are as homogeneous as wolf- races, from whom they are descended; 
aud Dr. Richardson quotes Tlieodat to show that the common Indian doff has not materially 
changed during two hundred and twenty years. Again, the same remark applies to the 
indigenous aguara, aico, and techichi dogs of Mexico and South America, which, before their 
admixture with Euroj)eari breeds, conformed to the types or sp(*cies from which they sprung, 
without branching into the thirty varieties of Ruflfon, or the sixty of Rrowm.” 

In the words of Jaccpiinot, wliosc “ Antbropologie” is the ablest 
work on ^Fan yet put forth in the French langnag(‘, lot me close tlio^^e 
few, out of infinite, analogies in the animal kingdom, wlilch space 
confines to the foregoing })aragraplis on dogs, “II est indubitable 
quo lee^varietes du cliien appartieiinent plusieurs types primitifs.” 

TFic facts above detailed establisli, conclusively, that Jlyhridlty is 
not a “unit;” or, in other words, tliey prove tliat different degrees 
of afliinity exist in Xature, to lie taken into account iii all inquiries 
into the prolificacy of diverse “ species.” Equally certain is it, that 
climate, and domestication affect animal species differently: some 
of tliem becoming variously modified in form and color — horses, 
cattle, goats, sheep, fowls, pigeons, &c. ; wdiilc others, to considerable 
extent, resist such pliysicul influences — like the ass, the buffalo, the 
elk, the reindeer, pea-fowls, guinea-fowls, and so forth. 

Xow, it is equally singular and true, that these identical species, 
whenqe Xatura) History deduces very strong reasons for believing 
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tliem to be derived from many primitive stocks, arc those which 
undergo the greatest changes ; whereas, on the contrary, other spe- 
cies, wliich equally good reasons induce us to regard as simple — that 
is, derived from one primitive stock — are precisely those in whicih the 
experience of ages chrolHcles the smallest alteration. Tliis law (if it 
be such) seems to apply not merely to the lower animals, but also to 
mankind. In America, for example, where the autocthonous popu- 
lation has been isolated, very little vari(‘ty is found among Indian 
tribes; whereas, in Europe, Asia, and Africa (more particularly in 
and around Egypt and India), we encounter inlinitc divei’sities among 
human beings, manifested in every form and by all colors. 

The perplexing anomalies that bes(‘t this investigation may be 
illustrated by the following resume, in which T havt* incorporated 
some very interesting iacts, published by Dr. Alexander Harvey in 
the London Monthly Journal of the Medical Sciences 

Instances are sullicieutly confiiion among the lower animals where the ^)iyspring exhibit, 
more or less <listinctly. in addition to the characters of the male by winch they were be- 
gotten, the peculiarities also of a male by v.'hitdi their mother had at some former period 
bccMi impregnated : — or, as it has been otherwise exjiresr-ed, where the peculiarities of a 
male animal, that had once held fruitful intercourse with a female, are more or less dis- 
tinctly recognized in the offspring of subse<juent connections of that female with other 
males. It is interesting to impiire wlietlier this is a general law in animal physiology ; and 
ifit.be, wlietlier, and how far, it is modifiiMl in its operatimi in different animals, and under 
different circumstances: ami it is of still more immediate inten*st to us to in(|uire whether, 
or not, the fact extends also t(» the human species. The facts beai ing upon this subject 
may be mo.st conveniently noticed — 1st, in relation to the lower animals; 2d, in relation to 
the human species. 

1. Ill (he Brule Creation. — A young chestnut mare, seven-eighths Arabian, belonging to 
the Earl of Morton, was covered in ISlo by a (juagga, which is a .<peeies of wild ass from 
Africa, and marked somewhat like a zebra. The mare was covered but once by the zebra; 
and. after a jiregnnncy of eleven nnmths and four days, gave birth to a hybrid which hud 
distinct marks of the qiiagga, in the shajie of its head, black bars on the legs and shoul- 
ders, ka. In 1817, 1818, and 1821, the same mare, which hud become the property of Sir 
(lore Oiiseley, was covered by a very tine black Ai ahian horse, .•ftui produeeil successively 
three foals, all of which bore uiiequivoc.il marks of the <|uagga. A mare beh4|ling to Sir 
Gore Ouseley wag covered by a zebra, and gave birth to a striped liybriti. The year fol- 
lowing the same marc was covereil by a tliorough-bred horse, and the nexli succeeding year 
by another horse. Doth the /oo/.t thus produced were stri}>ed: i. c., partook of the cha- 
racters of the zebra. It is stated by Haller, and also by Becker, that when a mare has 
had a mule by an ass, and afterwards a foal by a horse, the foal exhibits traces of the a.ss. 
We can ourselves vouch for (lie truth of similar facts. A vast number of mules are bred 
lu the United States, from the ass and the mare ; ami wc have frequently seen colts from 
horses, out of mares, which had previously had mules; many of tliem were distinctly 
marked by the ass. 

In these cases, the mares were covere<l in the first instance by animals of a different 
species from themselves. But oases arc recorded of mave.s covered in every instance by 
horses, but by different horses on different occasions, where the offspring partook of the 
characters of the horse by which the impregnation was first effected. Thus, in several 
loals in the royal stud at Hampton Court, got by the horse Ac/roa, there were unetiuivocal 
marks of the horse Colonel — the dams of these foals had been bred from by ( oloncl the 
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previous year. Again, a colt, the property of the Earl of Suffield, got by Lavrdf so resem- 
bled another horse. Comely “that it was whispered, nay even asserted at New Market, 
that he must have been got by Camel.” It was ascertained, however, that the mother of 
the Laurel colt had been covered the previous year by Camel. 

It has often been observed, also, that a well-bred bitch, if she have been impregnated by 
a mongrel dog, will not, altliough lined subsequently b'i^ pure dog, bear thorough-bred 
puppies in the next two or three litters. The like occurrence has been noticed with the 
BOW. A sow of a peculiar black-and-white breed was impregnated by a boar of the wild 
breed, of a deep chestnut color; the pigs produced were duly mixed, the color of the boar 
in some being very predominant. The sow being afterwards put to a boar of the same breed 
as her own, .some of the produce were observed to be marked with the chesthut color that 
prevailed in the former litter: and, on a subsequent impregnation, the boar being still of 
the same breed ns the sow, the litter was also observed to be slightly stained with the 
chestnut color. What adds to the value of the fact now stated is, that, in the course of 
many years’ observation, the bi ccd in (jucstion w'as never krunvn afterwards to produce progeny 
having the smallest tinge of chestnut color. W'e may here remark that it is only in a state of 
domestication that animals produce offspring of various colors. Wdien left entirely to the 
operation of natural causes, they never exhibit this sporting of colors; they are distin- 
guished by various and often beautiful sha«k‘s of color; but then each species is true to its 
own family tj’pe, «ven to a few hairs or small parts of a feather. It is needless to repeat 
examples of these facts — they are familiar to all rearers of animals; an»ong cattle they 
are of every-day occurrence. There is another fact worthy of notice. It is well known 
to cattle-breeders, that the term of iitero-gestation is much influenced by the sire — the 
calves of one bull will be carried longer in utero than those of another. 

2. In the Unman Species. — Tliere are equally distinct breeds of the Immun family as of 
any of the lower animals; ainl it is aflirnuMl tliat the human female, when twice married, 
bears occasionally to tlio second husb.and cbildren resembling the first botl» in bodily struc- 
ture and mental powers. Where all tlio parties are of (he same color^ tlii.s statement is not 
so easy of verification ; but, where a woniiiii has had chihlren by two men of difteront colors, 
such as a black and a white man, it would be ciunpar.atividy easy to observe whether the 
offspring of the latter connexion bore any resemblance to the former parent, (hinnt Strze- 
lecki, in his Physical Ilixtory of Van I foments Laml asserts thfit, when a nalivo w'onian 
has had a child by a European m.ale, “ .v/ic hms the power ef conception, on a renewal (f in* 
iercourse, u'ith a male of her own race, retaininy uuty that of proereafiny with the. while men.” 
“ Ilundrctls of instances (says the (’ount) of tliis extraordin.ary fact are recorded in the 
writer’s memoranda, all occur riny invariahly uiyler the. same circumstances^ amongst the 11 u- 
rons, Seminole.s, Red Indians, Yakics (Sinah)a), Mendosa Indians, Auracos, Sonth Sea 
Islanders, and natives of*Ncw Zealand, New South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land; and 
all tendin^o prove tliat the .sterility of the feiiuile, which is relative only to one and not 
to anotlier male, is not accident.al, but follows laws as cogent, though as mysterious, as the 
rest of those connected with generation.” In this sweeping assertion the Count may have 
been mistaken : a traveller could hardly have load opportunities for ascertaining a fact, 
which it must require years of careful observation to confirm. It is certain tliat no s^'ich 
thing exists between the xvhites and Negroes, the tw'o races witli which we are the most 
fumili.'ir; because examples are of frequent occurrence, w'here a Negress, after having 
had a child by a white man, has h.ad a family by a husband of her own color. 

Instances are cited, where a Negro w’oinan bore mulatto children to a white man, and 
afterwards had by a black man other children, who bore a strong resemblance to the white 
father, both in features and cornp’ jxion. It is supposed by some, that the influence, exerted 
on the generative system of a female of one race by sexual intercourse with the male of 
another, may be increased by repeated connexions; and Dr. Laiiig informs us of the cas€ 
of an English gentleman in the West Indies, who had a large family by a Negro woman, 
and where tlie children exliibited successively, more and more, the European features and 
complexion. 1 have living with me a black woman, wliose first child was by a white man* 
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ghc has had six children since, by a black husband, who are perfectly black, and unlike the 
first father; yet, it is a singular fact that these children, though strongly-marked Negroes, 
bear no family likeness to either father or mother — their physiognomy is as distinct as that 
of any two families of the same race. TH% children of a second husband may resemble 
the first sufficiently to attract attention, even where there is no striking contrast of color ; 
Urns Dr. Harvey cites a case whiirc a lady was twice married, and had issue by both hus- 
bands. One of the children by the second marriage bears an unrnistakeable resemblance 
to her mother’s first husband ; and what makes the likeness more disxernible is, that there 
was a marked difference in features and general appearance between the two husbands. 

The chain of facts licridii hy tliis time linked tojrether, aside from 
many more of identical forces that niii^ht easily be addtjd, proves con- 
clusively that proliticacy luUAvcen t\v(t races of animals is no test of 
specific affiliation ; and it therefore follows, as a. corollary, that proli- 
ficacy among' the ditferent nie(‘s of men earih^s with it no evidence 
of common origin. On tlici other hand, if it can he shown that the 
law of hyhridity jirevails hetw(‘en any two human races, the argu- 
ment in favor of })lurulity of s[KH‘ies would tliereby he greatly 
strengthened. 

I think tliat the genus lioino includes many primitive species; and 
that these speeic's are aimmahle to the same laws wliieh govern spe- 
cies in many other gcauu’a. The species ol’ yieii are all j^roxlmate^ 
according to the definition already given; mwi'rtholess, some are per- 
fectly prolific ; while others are iiiquudeetly so — posst^ssing a tendency 
to become extinct wlnui their Ijyhrids are bred together. At the 
beginning of this chapter I referred to my own observations, made 
some years ago, on the cro>sing of white, and hlaek races : and my 
investigations since that time, as well as those of many other anato- 
mists, coniirm tlic views bidore ennneiat('d. So lar as the races of men 
can be traced through oste'ography, history and monuments, the pre- 
sent volume establishes that they have always bi^eii distinct. ]S"o 
example is recorded, wluu'e one raee has been transformed into an- 
other by external causes. Permanence of tape must therefore be 
regarded as an infallihle test of speeitie eharuetei’. if, Jaequinot 
very dexterously remarks that, according to the theory of unity of 
ra(‘cs, a mulatto belongs to a sj)eeii‘s'' as nuieli as any other human 
being, and that the white and hlaek races would he hut ^Sarietios.” 

When two proximate species of mankind, two races hearing a 
general resemblance to each other in type, are bred togi'tlier — 
Teutons, Celts, Felasgians, Iberians, or Jews — they produce oifspring 
perfectly prolific: althougli, oven here, their peculiarities cannot 
become so entirely fused into a hoinogmieous mass as to obliterate 
tbc original typos of either. One or the other of those types will 

^rop-out,*^ from time to time, more or less apparently in their pro- 
geny. When, o» the other hand, species the most widely separated. 
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such as the An^^loSaxon with the Negro, are crossed, a different result 
has course. Their mulatto offspring, if still prolific, are but partially 
so ; and acquire an inliereut tenden^^ to run out, and become eventu- 
ally extinct when kept apart from the parent stocks. This opinion 
is now becoming general among observers in our slave States ; and it 
is very strongly insisted upon by ISf. Jacquinot. This skilful natu- 
ralist (unread in cis-Atlantic literature) claims the discover}^ as original 
with himself; although erroneously, b(‘cause it had long previously 
been advocated by Estwick and Long, the historians of Jamaica; ])y 
Dr. Caldwell by Professors Dickson and fTolbrook, of Charleston, 
S. C. ; and by numerous other leading medical men of our Southern 
States. There are some 4,000,000 of Negroes in the United States; 
about whom circumstances, personal and professional, have aftbrdiff 
me ample opportunities for observation. I have found it impossible, 
nevertheless, to collect such statistics as would be satisfactory to others 
on this point; and the difficulty arises sobdy from the want of chastity 
among mulatto women, which is so notorious as to be proverbial. 
Although often married to hybrid males of their own color, their 
children are begotten as frequently by white or other men, as by their 
husbands. For many •years, in my daily professional visits, 1 have 
been in the habit of meeting with mulatto, women, either free or 
slaves; and, never omitting an ()i)portunity of inquiry with regard 
to their prolificacy, longevity of r)ffspring, color of parents, age, io., 
tlie conviction has become inderd)ly lixed in my mind that the posi- 
tions laid down in the beginning of this chapter arc true. 

Ilombron and Jaerjuinot have asserted on their own antiquity, as 
well as upon that of ()th(‘rs, that this law of* infertiliD’ holds also with 
the cross of the European on the Hottentot and Australian. 

“ Les qiiclques tribiis qiii se tronvuieiit aux environs de Ibtrt Jackson, vont clnique jour 
en d^crolssant, et e'est a peine si I’on cite quelquea rures intitis d’ AusU’ulien et d’Kun)pcen. 
Cette absence de rn6tis entre deux ponples vivant cn contacte sur la memo terre, prouve bicn 
incontestablement la differetice des espece.s. On con^-oit dii reste qne, .si ecs metis exis- 
taient, ils seraient bieii f'aciles a reconiKUtre, et a diff’ercncier <le8 espC*,ces meres. 

“A Hobart Town et sur toute la Tasmanie, il n’y a ]>as d’avantajre de metis; tout ce 
qiii reste des indigenes (quarante environ) a 6t6 traiisporl6 dans une petite ile du d^troit do 
Bass.” no ^ 

The official reports published by the British Parliament confirm this 
fltatement as to Australia. 

Freneli and Spanish writers have maintained that, when the grade 
of qiiintejoon \^ arrived at, the Negro typo is lost, and that such man 
becomes no longer distiuguisliable from the pure white. In some of 
the W est India Islands this grade of slave hy law becomes free. 

miivst he remembered ihut the Spaniards, and a certain proportion 
oi the population of France, are themselves already as dark as any 
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qiiintcroon, or even a quadroon ; and thus it may readily happen 
that very few crosses would merge the dark into the lighter race: but, 
when the Anglo-Saxon and the Negro are brought together, no such 
result has been porccivcid, or hinted at, in the United States, where 
the latter amalgamation is going on upon an immense scale. Slaves 
of Soiitlicrn States, seduced by delusive representations, are constantly 
making attempts to escape to free States ; and would succeed without 
difficulty in most cases, were it not for their color: yet they have 
rarely, if ever, become so fair through white lineage as to escape de- 
tection. I am not sure that I oversaw attlfe South, one of such adult 
mixed-bloods so fair that I could not instantaneously trace the Negro 
tvpe in complexion and featun*. Wlnm we bear in mind the length 
of time during which the two races have heen commingling in the 
Untted States, how are we to ex[dain this fact? The only physiolo- 
gical reason that may he assigned is this : the mulaftoes, or mixed- 
breeds^ die off before the dark stain can he washed out by amalgamation. 
Xo other rational (explanation can be otfered. 

Jlr. Lyell speaks of some mulattoes he met with in North Carolina, 
whom, he says, he could not di>tingnlsh from whites ; but, if any such 
examples exist, among th(‘ multiform crosses between Anglo-Saxons 
and Negroes, tlu'y must be extraordinarily lew ; because my half 
century’s residenc*e in our slave Stat(‘s shouhl have brought me in con- 
tact with many instaiu'cs. Uowever, an Englishman, coining from 
an island where a Negro is a rara avis,” ami running through the 
I'liited States at ^fr. Iwell’s speed, could not become familiarized with 
these various gnyles, and therefoi*o his eye might widl be xleceivt'd. 
The e:reat o:oolo<jri^t certainlv made manv other decidedlv erroneous 
observations in his 7\merican tour; (piite innocently we all admit. 

il. Gcrdj' claims [Traitc de Physiologic) that primitive human spe- 
cies have all disaiqanired through amalgamations ; giving a most 
erudite reluuirsal of the wars : 4 nd migrations whidi have intluenced 
laees, from the earliest times downwards: but it is a hard matter to 
^vasll out blood ; and we oppose the fact, that the re]>resentatives of 
many original types still live: such as the Greeks (heroic type), the 
Basques, tlic Jews, the Australians, the Indians, and, above all, the 
Egyptians. " 

M. Jaequinot, whose ability and great opportunities for investi- 
gation add much weight to his authority, lays down the following 
conclusions : — 

“ 1- A species^ or race which represents it, is primitive, when all the indivithials that com- 
pose it present the same physical characters, same color of skin, same type of face, same 
conformation, same kind of hair — notwithstanding the vari^itics of physiognomy of indi 
which vary to infinitude in all species. 

‘ In a species, according to Cuvier, * the children resemble the father and motl)or, as 
touch as these resemble each other.* 
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“ 2. It is impossible, no matter how we produce ci'osses between species or races on the 
globe, to obtain a product which represents exactly one of the primitive types ; that is to 
say, we shall never be able to construct, with all the pieces, a Negro, an American, a Ger- 
man, or a Celt. 

3. The species will separate from the primitive type, and will become the more altered 
by crosses with other species, in proportion as the individuals which compose it differ from 
each other, and as the types are more numerous. 

“4. The greater the clifFcrences among individuals, the less the species which have pro- 
duced them will be near (vomnea) to each other, and vice rmsd.” 447 

The laws jj^overning liybridity have as yet heon but imperfoc?tly 
studied. Some points of. vital interest, connected with tlie crossing 
of races, have passed hy without notice ; for example, the relative 
influence of the male and the female on progeny. The physical 
characteristics of tlie common mule (o1fsj)i*ing of the ass and mare) 
fire well known. It paHakes of tlio characters of botli parents; hiif iu 
the form of the head and ears, as well as in disposition, it inlierits more 
of the ass than of the horse. The h<rrdeau, or hinny (offspring of 
horse and she-ass) partakes, on the contrary, much more of the pecu- 
liarities of th(3 horse — the head being small, closely resmiihling the 
horse; the ears sli<.»rt; the disposition rather that of the horse; and 
the voice js not a bray, bnt tlu' neigh. The mnle and liinny are 
almost as much unKke (‘aeh other as tln^ liorso and ass. How lar 
this rule may be applicable to other infertile hybrids, 1 am not 
pared to say. 

AV'here 'proximate species are bred together, the above rule, based 
upon pquid[t\ applies with less force*; c. e/., the dog and wolf, or differ- 
ent species of dogs. 1 have seen imj>s from the cross of the cur-dog 
aud wolf, which presented an intermediate type; but the following 
appears fo sliow that a different ])i’(*ed of dog may 2 >roduce a divor- 
gent result : — 

“ In the recent experiments of Wiegeinanii, in llerlin, of the offspring of a pointer and 
she-wolf, two resembled the father, with hanging ears, AS’hile the other was like a wolf- 

dog.” 4J8 • 

When the grey-hoiind and fox-lionnd, the fox-hoiind and terrier, 
are coupled, their offspring j)artakc rather of the half-and-half 1yi)e. 

We are unable to declare what slnnhis of differeiujc may arise from 
the manner of crossing canine males and feinale.s. A grcy-Jioiind ]ios- 
sesses great speed, has a peculiar shape, and pursues his game by 
sight alone; being so destitute of smell as to be incapable of trailing 
it. The fox-hound, on the contrary, tracks game almost sokily hy 
scent, has little speed, hut great endurance. Now, whtm fox-houmi 
and grey-hound are bred together, their offspring is intermediate in 
form, in speed, in sense of smell, and in every attribute. Such 1*1^? 
i. believe, holds with regard to all dogs, when thorough-bred. • 

Some years ago, I was iutimuto with a gentleman who owned a 
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fine pack of fox-hounds. "V^ishing to retain the sense of smell, and 
at the same time procure more speed, he commenced by crossing 
them with grey-hounds ; and continued crossing until he obtained 
a stock of but one-eighth grey-hound, which dogs gave him all tha 
qualities desired. 

Kow it would appear, from sundry facts already set forth under our 
‘‘Caucasian” type, that even proximate species are not invariably 
governed by the same laws, fcjoino species produce an intermediate 
type, like the dogs just citcal; while others possess a tendency td 
rcj)roducc each of the parent stocks. AVe may instance the white 
iiud gray mice, the deer and ram, no less than llie fair and the dark- 
skinned ra<‘cs of men. 

J)uring a professional visit (which interrupt(Ml these lines) to the 
house of a friend, Mr. (iaiiand (JoT)d(‘, my notice was a1tract<‘d by 
some curious facts resp(‘cting tlie cros>lng of races. Among Ins slav'es 
he owns three families, all crosses of white and black blood, as fol- 
^ lows : — 


1st. A woiiijin, tlireo-fonrtlis wliito, married to a lialf-bree(] mulatto man, Slie had four 
children; the two first ami the last ot* whiidi were even more fair than the nij^ther. The 
other prcsente<i a (tark eomjdoxion — that (d* the father. 

2d. A mulatto woman, half-breed, married to a fnlld)1oo<led Ne^ro m.an, not of the jet- 
tiost hue, although black. They bad tliirteen eliihlren; of which ino>t "vs ere even blacker 
than the father, while two exhibited the light euinjdexiou of the mother. 

3(1. A imilatto man, m.-u-ried to a very black Negress. They had twelve children; and 
here again tlie iii.ajority of the chil<lren were eoal-ldaek, -wiiereas two or three were as light 
in complexion as the faU»er. 


Witb respect to tlu'se exumples, it i.s evidtmt tliat, in the first etvse, 
wliite-blood predominated in the parents. In the two latter, the Xe- 
gro blood was paramount. Thus, iu three casc.s, the law of bybrnlity 
clearly to liavc l)ccn called itito action. Tlio children liad a 
tondoncy to run into the tyjio ot‘ the prcdmnimint Idood : because, in 
the first example, wbite-])looil prej>oiulcratt‘tl in the children; in the 
two last, l)hick-l)lood. Xow, I do not consider tliis rule to be con- 
stant; but sucli examples are common. Mr. Lycll lias again, in these 
iiuitters, made statements upon exceptions to rules, and not, assuredly, 
^peii the rules tliciuselves. ' 

Ohsorvations arc wanting to sidtle many of the laws that govern 
1^^^' luixing of human species, in the United States, the mulattoes 
other grades are produced by the connection of tlie white male 
the the mulattoes with cacli other; and the white male 

^hh the mulattress. It is so rare, in this country, to set* the otfspring 
^ A Negro man and a white woman, that I have never personally 
^^^oniitered an example; but such cliildren are reported to partake 
of the type of the Negro, than when the mode of crossing ir- 

51 o j . 
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reversed. T am, however, told that tho^rogeny derived from a Negro 
father presents ehara<^teristies difterent from those where the male 
parent of mulattoes is wliite ; and ^consequently I suspend decision. 

Our ordinary mulattoes arc nearly intermediate between the parent 
stocks; governed, apparently, very much by laws similar to those we 
have instanced in the grey -hound and fox-hound. They are, how- 
ever, as before stated, less prolitic tlian the parent stock; wliich con- 
dition is coupled Avith an inherent tendency to run out, so mncli go, 
4;hat mulatto humanity seldom, if ever, n‘a(dies, through subsequent 
crossings with white men, that grade of dilution which washes out 
the Negro stain. 

While sp(‘aking of dogs, we hinted, that the brain and nervous 
sj’stern, in animal nature, are so intiiuniced hy crossing, as to make 
instincts and sensOo partake of. intermediate characters. Tlie same 
law a])plies to human white aiid black races; for the mulatto, if cer- 
tainly more intelligent than tin' N(‘gro, is less so than the white man. 
liis inteUig(‘nce, as a gtmeral rule, angnuaits in proj»ortion to the 
amount of w]iite-l)lood in his viuns. This is invariably the ease in 
the United States. In Uavti, vmhttiws governed until extormiiialed 
by the Vihu'ks; and it is the mulatto elenumt which now dominates, 
and always will govenm in Liberia, until this oxp(M’im(‘ntal colony be 
annexed 1)Y Anglo-Saxons, or annihilated ly nativij Negroes. Loui- 
parisons of crania alone snhstantiahi tliis view, n]»on anatcunical 
grounds; tlio jaist ratities it, upon liistorical data: future Liberian 
destinies, if(l(‘(ln('ed from sm*li pr(‘mi>es, ju’e not exlirlarating. Again, in 
Africa itself, all Negro cm})iivs arc ruled by tlio superior AWuA rac(\s. 

It may Ik' r(‘ccivc(l, 1 think, as a fact, that in wliito races tlie 
intellect of cliildnui is derived much mon^ from the mother tliaii tlie 
fatlier. l*o[nilar ex^Kuhaice remarks, that gnuit men S(‘ldoiu hoget 
great sons; and it is (‘qually tiMic, that dull women do not otttni pro- 
duce int(‘Iligent children. On the othei* hand, the mothers of great 
men almost invai’iahly liavc been distingnislied by vigorous natural 
intellects, whether (;nltivat(‘<| or not. A^ow, it is singularly note- 
worthy, in connection with the above ]>henomena, that tliis doctrine 
seems to he revers(*d wlnu’c black are crossed with white races. Jh® 

intellcift of a mulatto, cliild of a wliite male and a Negress, is cer 

tainly superior to that of tlie Ni'gro; and 1 have pointed out, vbeu 
speaking of the mule and liardean, that tVie form of tJifi h^od is 
by the Hire, Sfiac'.e now precludes my doing more tlian suggest ni 
qniry intc a new and interesting point, unfortunately not illnniiue 
by Morton’s penetration. 

Again and again, in previous publications, I have alluded to tlio 
fallibility of arguments drawn from analogy alone, while 
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that no true analogies can h% said to exist. Every animal, from man 
to the worm, is governed by special physiological laws. Let me 
notice, €n passant^ the curious that natural giants and dwarfs are 
next to fabulous in the animal kingdom, although frequent enough 
in the human family ; subjoining an extract from one of my earlier 
articles on hybridity; — 

“C.itherirje de Medicis amused herself and court by collectin}*:, from various quarters, a 
nuuiher of male and female dwarfs, and forming marriages airiongst them ; but they were 
all unprolific. The same experiment was made by the Kleetress of Brandenburg, wife of 
Joachim Frederic, and with the same result. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, in his researcdies, has 
been able to discover but one exception, the famous <lwnrf Bovwilaski, and there arc strong 
doubts about the faithfulness of his wife, who was a woman of f\>ll stature. Giants are 
likewise impotent, defu-ient in intellect, feeble in body, and short-lived. It is a remarkable 
fact, that giants and dwarfs pro[»er are alnio.'-t unknown in the animal kingdom, while they 
are common in all the races of men, and under all circum«:tance.s.” 

Our chapter on Geographical iJinfrihution allud(‘s to one peculiar 
eflbct in the crossing of races^ as illustrated hy the blacks and whites 
ill our Southern States; viz. — how the smallest admixture of Xegro 
l)l()od is equivalent to accliinalioii again>t yellow fever, l)eing almost 
tautiimount to complett^ <‘xemption. 

iluch passes current, among hrta'ders of domestit* aniit^als, about 
the iinprovenumts of breeds by (*ros>iiig tluun; and similar idtnis lan e 
lifcu suggcst(‘d by many writers, as appliealtle to tbe bnman family ; 
but the notion itself is wry nnphihK-ophieal, and eonld nevtu’ have 
originated with any intelligent •naturalist , of tlioi‘ongh experienee in 
su(*h matters. It is mind, and mind ah me, whicli constitutes the 
liroiidest prei’Ogativi‘ of man; wliose ^exiH‘llem*t‘ slH>nld ])e nu‘asnred 
by Ills intelligeuee and virtue, ''fhe Xegro ami oilier nnintelleetual 
tvp(\s have heen shown, in another chapter, to pos-ess heads much 
smaller, hy actual measurmnent in ciilfic inches, than the white raees; 
and. although a metaphysieian may dispute about the causes wliieh 
may have debased tlu^ir inti'lhjcts or piH'clmh‘d tlieir ex[>ansion, it. can 
not be denied that thesi* dark rac(‘s. are, in this particular, greatly 
infeiior to the oth(*rs of fairer conqdcxion. Xow, when the white 
nnd black races are crossed together, the ollVpriiig exliihits tlirongl^- 
^nit a niodifieil anatoinieal strnctnn*, assoeiaUMl witli sundry eliaraeter- 
titles of an intermediate type. Among other changes sup(*i’iiuhu*od, 
the head of a mulatto is larger thau that of llie Xegro; tlu‘ fiu'chead 
is more developed, the faeial angle enlarged, and the iiitelleet becomes 
'banitestly improved. This fact is notorious in the rniti'd Statt^s; and 
is historically exemplified hy another: viz., that the nnilattoes, 
^bthoao^li ^ fraction of the po[>nlation of Hayti, had ruled tlic 
'dcind till expelled by the oveiwhelining jealousy and major mmuu'ieal 
ot the blacks. In Liberia, President Koberts boasts of but one 
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fourth ?^(gro blood; wliile all the colcA'ed chiefs of departments in 
that infant republic hold in their veins more or less of white-blood ; 
which coinponont had been copiously infiltrated, prior to -emigra- 
tion from America, into that population generally. If all the white- 
blood were suddenly ahstracted, or the flow of whitening elements from 
the United Sta1:es to be stopped, the whole fabric would doubtless 
soon fall into ruins; and leave as little trace behind as Herodotus’s 
famous N'egro colony of Colchis,' or the more liistorical one of Merot^ 
From the best information procurable, we know that there has be(‘)) 
a vast deal of cxagg('ration, among colonizatiouists at home, about 
this mulatto colony of Liberia abroad; nor, itiucli as we should bo 
gratified at the success of the cxi>crinient, can we perceive hoAV any 
durable good can be oxpe(*tcd fi*om it, unless some process be disco- 
vered by whicli a Xegro’s head may be changed in Ibrm, and enlarged 
in size. History affords no evi<lence that cultivation, or any known 
c.auses hut physical amalgamation, can alttu' a primitive conformation 
in the slightest degree. Lyell himself acknowledges : — 

“ The separation of the colored children in the lloston schools arose, not from an indul- 
gence in aiiti-Xegro fceiiiijrs, hut because they tind they eiin in this way bring on both races 
faster. Up to the age of fourteen, the black cliildren advance as fa‘<t as the whites; bat 
after that age, unless there be an admixture of white-blood, it becomes in most instances 
extremely dilhcult to carry them forward. That the half-breeds sliould be intermediate 
between the two parent-stocks, and that the colored race siionld therefore gain in mental 
capacity in pnjportiun as it approximates in physical organization to the whites, seems 
natural ; and yet it is a wonderful fact, psyeholbgically considered, that wc should be able 
to trace the phenomena of hybridity even into the world of intellect and reason.” 

To pers^ous domiciled in oyr shive-Statos, it ia roalW amn^^ing to 
hear the many-tomKl hosanualiJ^ 8img in Old England and in hTcw 
England, over tin* success of tlie Ivepiiblit; of I/iheria ; wliile the world 
shakes with laugliter at Fretiehmeu for athunpting a rf^puhlfr, or any 
other stable form of government short of absolute des[)otlsm ; a.s if 
Negroes were a superior race to flu; Franco-Gauls ! 

KobespierTo gave, in ])alliation of his cruelties, that you could not 
reason with a Gallic ()])])Ositi()n : tlu‘ only way to silem.'C it bihig 
through the guillotine. It would Ik‘ a curious investigation to inquire, 
what was tlie type of those turbulent spirits ? I liavo little doubt tlint 
each despot of tlie hour would * 1)0 fouml to have been one of tlio.'O 
dark-skinned, hla(;k liaired,hlack-oyed fellows, depicted so well \HupT(i\ 
by Bodichon ; and if the imj)cnal government were simply to clmp 
oft the head of every demagogue who was not a blond 
they might ^‘get along’' in France as tranquilly as in England, 
many, and the United States. Dar/c-skinned races, liistory attesh, 
are only fit for military governments. It is the unique rule genial to 
their physical nature : they are unhappy without it, even now, 
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Paris. None but the fair-skinned types of mankind have been able, 
liitherto, to realize, in peaceful practice, tlie old Germanic system 
described by Tacitus — “Do minorilms rebus, principes consultant; 
do majoribus, onmes” — omnes^ be it understood, signifying exclu- 
sively white men of their own type. ^ 

If these remarks be true in basis, it is evident, theoretically, that 
tlie superior races ought to be kept free from all adulterations, other- 
wise the world will retrograde, inst(‘ad of advancing, in civilization. 
It may be a question, whether there is not already too mucli adnltora- 
tiou in Europe. Spain and Italy, where the darker races are in the 
niajorit^^ continue still hchind in the march. France, although teem- 
ing with gigantic intellects, has ])een struggling in vain for sixty 
years to found a stable government — lier ])opulation is tainted with 
bad elements; and wliei'over lh)rlugnese or Spanish eolonievs attenqd 
to compete with Anglo-Saxons, they are left astern, when not “an- 
nexed.” It is the strictly-white races tluit arc hearing onward the 
tlambeaii of civilization, as dis[dayed in the Germanic families alone. 
Sir Walter S<‘ott declares : — 

“ The government of Spain, a worn-out flcspotism, lodge<l in the hands of a family 
of the lowest dejrroo of iiitcdleet, was viia of the worst in Kurope; and the state of the 
nobility in jzionoval (for there were n<d>U* exeej>tioii<) seemed scarcely le^'S degraded. The 
im’ostuous practice of marrying witliin the near degrees <»f propimjuity had long existed, 
with its usual conse<[ueiK‘es : the dwarfing of the h<*dy ainl the degeneracy of the umler- 
staiiding.” V'l To which .Mr, rereival Hunter a<lds, that “ writeis; on lunacy attribute the 
insuiiity, or rather the inuate i<lioc\% so fietjuent among certain Scotch families, to the old. 
uatioiiid practice, of never marrying out of their clan.*’ ‘''■- 

The civilization of aneituit Ivuue, achitwed bv a very mixed race, 
altlioagh grand in its way, was, iicverlbeies.s, (.‘liararterized tbrougliout 
by cruelty, a certain degree of barbarism and want of rt*lluenK*nt. 

Tliese crude elements of the laws of hvbriditx' — laws bv no means 

» « • • 

clearly defined in anthropological science — derive some illustration 
by contrasting the aristocracies of Europe. In England, where inter- 
laarriages between iinpoverislied nobles of tlu^ Norman stock Mith 
wealtliy commomu’s of the homogeneous 8axon, iiml wherO elevation 
ot plebeians to the peerage, ri‘invig()rat<* tlio breed, siicli patrician 
classes conqu'ebend more manh' bcanly (Gin-assia, perhaps, exeejited) 
than exists in the game number of individuals throughout the globe. 

‘Mlmt proportion,^’ welt anks the We^fininuftr 7ffriV?r, “of the old Percy blood flows in 
^I'e veins ot those who claim the honor of the family's representation ? The funatics ol 
blnod, *. those who are not content to yield that reu.sonahlc amount of regard to it, 
sense and eentiment both permit, pliouht^^renieniber that when the main line has 
^«rged, again and again, into otlier families, the original blood inu.st be but a small consti- 
of the remote descendant’s personality. 

llie great aubverU*r of the aristocratic principle in the creation of peers, was Pitt lu 
*>^‘g his battle against the AV higs, he availed himself iiuiueusely of the moueved interest; 
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and rewarded the supporters of party with the honors of the crown. At erery general 
election a batch was made: peerages were created in 1790; and in 1794, when a Whig 

defection to him took place, feu were created. Sir Egerton Brydges, a very acconiplishtd 
man, both as a genealogist and a man of letters, published a special pamphlet on the poiut 
in 1708. He undoubtedly expressed the views of the aristocratic party when he said — 

“ ‘ In every parliament 1 have seen the number augmented of busy, intriguing, pert, low 
members, who, without birth, education, honorable employments, or perhaps even fortune, 
dare to obtrude themselves, and push out the landtnl interest.’ 

. . . “ What then is at present the portion of genuine aristocracy in the House of Lords? 
Calculations have been made by genealogists on this subject, of which we shall avail our- 
selves. 

“ The learned author of the OrighuA Genraloyicce analysed the printed peerage of 1828, 
and found that of 249 noblemen 35 ‘laid claim’ to having traced their descent beyond the 
Conquest; 40 prior to 1100; 29 prior to 1200; 32 prior to 1300; 20 prior to 1400; 17 to 
1500; and 20 to 1000. At the same time 30 had their origin but little before 1700. . . . 
Here then we have a result of one-half of the j)eerage being at all events Zn/m/ A/e to a 
period antecedent to the Wars of the Roses. But of these a third only hud emerged at all 
out of insiguiticaiice during the two previous centuries. 

“ Sir Harris Nic’olas fixes as }ii.s stamlard of pretension in Family, the'having been of 
consideration, barouisil or kniglitly rank, that is, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and ap- 
plying that test to the English Peerage in 1830, found that one-third of the body w'ere enti-. 
tied to it. 

“ There still remains in the male line, up and down England, a considerable number of 
landed families of very higli antiquity; but the gradual decay and extinction of these is the 
constant theme of genealogist.s. Hear old Dugdale in the Preface to Ids Baronage in 1575. 

“ He first speaks of the Roll of Battle Abbey, and says of it : — ‘ There are great errors 
or rather falsities in most' of these copies. . . . Such hath been the subtilty of some inouks 
of old.’ But, speaking of his labors, generally, he lia.s these more remarkable words: — 

** ‘For of no less than 270 families, touching which this first volume dotli take notice, 
there will hardly be found above nyht which <lo to thi.-^ day continue; and of those not any 
whose estates (compared with what their ancestor.s enjoyed) are not a little diminishcil. 
Nor of that number (I mean 270) above (iveiity-fottr who are by any younger male branch 
descended from them, for aught I can di.scover.’” 

Hence etluioloi^y dedtU'Cs, tliat the prolono'od eiipcriority of tlio 
English to any other anstoorac*n\s is nniinly due to the eontiniiniis 
nplieaval of tlie Saxon olenient: and/at sneh ])()int of view, tlte social 
aspirations of Lord dolin Manners would seem to he as philosophical 
as his poetic effusions are unique: — 

“ Let art.s and nianuer.s, laws and commerce, die ; 

But leave us still our old nobili/y ! ” 

So, ac^aiu, in ^Muscovy. German wives and Teutonic officers laive 
metamorphosed the old Tartar nohility into higher-castes than Iv^iN 
and his tiourt would havt* reputed to he Jtussian. On the odior liaihl? 
the recreant crew of conti^ haroni, inarchesi^ in Spain, Portugal, Italy? 
Sicily, and parts of Soutliern Europe, imtludo some of the most ahject 
Bpecimens ot humanity anywlif^reto I/e found. TJic physical <aiusc ol tlii« 
deterioration, from tlie historical greatness of their auecstral names, is 
said to be — “breeding in and in.” Now, this may he true 
an ai)parcnt reason ; loit h there not a latent one ? History shows tbal 
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the families most defijraded (in Portugal especially, wliere the lowest 
forms are encountered,) are eoinpontnled of Iberian, Celti(i, Arab, 
Jewish, and other types — pure in tliernselves, but bad in the arnal- 
Pride of birth, for centuries, has ])reventcd tliern from marry- 
ing out of the circle of aristocracy. Witli rare ex(jcptions, fliey are 
too mean in person to be aeeei>ted by the ivliite nobility of Northern 
Europe. The consequence is, they intermarry with themselves; and, 
as in other mulatto compounds, the otlspring of sueli mongrel com- 
minglings deferiorate more and more in (‘very generation. They 
cease to procreate, and there arc some lio})es that the corrupt breed is 
extinguishing itself. The Peninsular war, and the still more recent 
Pon-Pedro-cxperiences, left on the mind of every foreign legionary 
concerned, the sentiuient that, “if you take a Castilian, and strip 
him of all his good qualities, you will l(‘ave a rc'spi'cdable Portuguee.'* 
It is precisely the same with the /Vrn^c.s*, (irrek aristo(*raey of Istam- 
houl : on whom road Commodore Port(‘r’s “Letters from Constanti- 
nople, by an American.” Such arc unK>lved enigmas in the rough- 
hown conceptions we can yet form of human fn/hrlditij. 

It seems to me certain, however, in human ydiysical history, that the 
superior race must inevitably become deteriorated by any intermix- 
ture with tlio inferior; and bbavi* siigge>ttMl elsewhere, that, tlirough 
the otJcration of the laws of liybriditv alone, tlie bunian iamily might 
possi))ly become exterminated by a thorough amalgamation of all the 
various types of mankind now (‘xisting npim (‘urtli- 
Sufficient having beiui said on the crossing of races, I sliall close 
this chatiter with a few remarks on the }U’opagation ot‘ a race from a 
single ])air, or wliat in common })arlance is termed ^‘breedimj in and 
in,'' It is a common beliid', among many rearers of domestic aiii- 
iiials, and one acted upon every day, that a race or stock deteriorates 
by this procedure, and that imJ)rovement of breed is gained by cross- 
ing.* Whether such rule be constant or not, with regard to inferior 
animals, I am unprepared to aver — some antliors having cited fact^5 
to the eontrary, {Science possesses no criteria by whieh it can de- 
termine beforehand the degree of prolilieaey of any rtvo species 
wlum brought together; and so dilleiviitly are animals atfeeted by 
physical agents, tliat aetual experiment aloiui can aseortaip the com- 
parative operations c^f climate upon two given animals when moved 
horn one zoological* pro viiufo to anotiier — some becoming greatly 
changed, others but little, and man hmst of all. Kecurring to oui 
definitions of remote^ allied,, and lyrorimate “s]H‘ci(‘s” [^supra, p. 81], 
let us impure what are the data as rospeids mankind. 

Will any oiie deny that continued internuirriagos among blood 
lehitioiis arc destructive to a race, both physically and iidcllectually ^ 
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The faet is proverhial. Do wo not see it most fully illustrated in the 
royal families and nohility of Europe, where such matrimonial allh 
anees have long hecn customary? The reputation of the House of 
Lords in England Avould long since have been extinct, had not the 
Crown •incessantly manufactured nobles from out of the sturdy sons 
• of the people. Cannot every one of ns individually point to degene- 
rate offspring which liave arisen from family intermarriages for mere 
property-sak(^ ? * 

In early life, T witnessed a most striking example,* in the upper 
j^art of South Candina, where my father owned a country-seat. Al- 
most the entire po])u]ation of the neighborhood was made up of Irish 
« Covenanters, who liad moved to that country before the J^evolutionary 
war. They had interniarri(Ml for many generations, until the same 
blood coursed through the veins of the whole of them ; and there are 
many persons now living in South Carolina who will hear me out 
‘when I state, that the pro])ortion of idiots and deformed was unpre- 
cedented in that district, of which the majority in its pojnilation was 
stupid and debased in the extreme. 1 could mention several otlun’ 
striking exainpU'S, beheld in higher life, but it would be painful to 
particularize. 

And do not the instincts of our nature, tljo social laivs of man, all 
over the civilized woihl, and the laws of (Jod, from Genesis to Eove- 
lutious, cry aloud against innest ? Does not the father shrink with 
horror from the idea of marrying his own child, or from seeing tlio 
bed of his daughter polluted by her brother? Do not children them- 
selves shudder at the thought? And can it he credited, that a (Jod 
of infinite power, wisdom, and for(‘sight, should have been di*iv(Mi to 
the necessity of ))ro[)agating the human family from ii single pair, 
and then have stultilied his act by stamping incest as a crime 

I do not believe that true ridigion ever intend(‘d to teach a common 
• origin for the liuman race. “ Cain kne\v his wife,’* whom ho fouml 
in a foreign land, when lie had no sister to marry ; and although cor- 
ruption and sin Avere not wanting among the patriarchs, yet nowlnre 
in Scripture do we see, after Adam’s sons and daughters, a brother 
marrying his sister. 

It is shown, in our Supplement^ that many of the genealogies of 
Genesis Lave been falsely translated, and otherwise misconstrued, iu 
nur English Bible ; and that the names of Abraham’s am’cstors re- 
present countries and nations^ and not individuals. Moreover, no- 
where in Gimesis is tlie dogma of a future state- hinted at: and it‘^ 
ancient authors could have had no object in teaching the inoden* 
ictefe’ of unity of racies, when those writers themselves possessed 
. perceptions upon “salvation” hereafter. 
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In my remarks, five years ago,* on ‘‘Universal Terms,"’ reproduced 
and extended in this volume, I showed that the only text in the New 
Testament whieli refers directly to the unity of races, is that in Acts, 
where St. Paul says, tliat God “hath made of one blood all nations 
of men.” I hold that no scientific importance should be attached 
to this isolated passage, inasmuch as the writer Acts employed uni- 
versal terms very loosely ; at the same time that he knew nothing of 
the existence of races or nations beyond the circumference of the 
Roman Empire. 

Dr. Morton, in one of his letters to me (Sept. 27, 1850), shortly 
before his demise, tVius emphatically expressed himself: — 

For my own part, if I could believe that the human race had ita origin in incfisf, I 
should think that 1 had at once got the clue to all ungo<lli!iess. Two lines of ('atechism 
Wi)uld explain more than all the theological discussions since the Christian era. I have put 
it into rhyme. 

“ Q. 4Vhoncc came that curse we call primeval sin? 

A. From Adam’s chihlrcn breeding in and in.” 

The reader can now apiu’cciate some of the contradictory pheno- 
mena that pcr[)lex the investigator of luinian Ilyhridity. I have 
purposely set them l)(‘fon‘ him in juxtaposition. To me they appear 
irrecoiu'ilcnble ; unless tin? X\\i}ovy plurality of origin he adopted, 
together witli the re('t)gnition that there exist remote, allied, and proxi- 
mate, “species,” as well of maidxind as of lower animals. 

Having s[)ceulativi‘ly alluded {supra, p. 80) to a possible extermina- 
tion of raees an unknown liiturity, 1 would here brielly justify such 
hv[)()thcsis by saying, that Nature maivbes steadily towards perfec- 
tion ; and that it attains this end tlirongh the eonsecutive destruction 
of living beings. Cieology and juiheontology })ruve a snccession of 
creations and destructions previously to any etfacemonts of ilan ; and 
it is contended by Hombron and other naturalists, that the inferior 
races of mankind were created before the sn[>erior types, who now 
appear destined to supj)lant their j)redeeessors. Albeit, whatever 
may have been the ordtu* of creation, the iiniiitellectual .races seem 
doomed to eventual disappearance in all those climates where the 
liiglier groups of fair-skinned t'amilies can permanently exist. 

The entireTace of the Giuuiches, at the Ganary Islands, was exter- 
minated by the Dortngnese during the thirteenth and fourteenth ,cen- 
turios; not a living vestige remaining to toll the tale. iSorne of the 
pi’o-Celtic inhabitants of Hritain, (hud, and Scandinavia, seem to have 
shared a similar fate : Id, 000,000 of aborigines in North America 
have dwindled down to 2,000,000 since the “^[ayrtowor” discharged 
Idymouth Rock; and their congeners, the Caribs, have long been 
^'Xtinet in the West Indian islands. .The mortal destiny of the wliolo 
American group is already perceived to be running out, like the sand 
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in Time’s hour-glass. Of 400,000 inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, 
far less than 100,000 survive, and these are daily sinking beneath 
civilization, missionaries, and rum. In Ne\v Holland, New Guinea, 
many of the Pacific islands, and other parts of the w’orld, the same 
work of destruction is going on ; and the labors of proselytisiu are 
vain, save to hasten its accomplishment. 

“Pourquoi cel;i ?” asks “// u because their social state is a ^rpetual strift 

against humanitg. Thus, murder, depredations, incessant useless strifes of one against an- 
other, are their natural state. They practise human sacrifices and mutilations of men ; 
they are inibue<l with hostility and antipathy towards all not of their race. They maintain 
polygamy, slavery, and submit women to labor incompatible with female organization. 

“In the eyes of the(dogy they arc lost men; in the eyes of morality vicious men; in the 
eyes of humanitary economy they arc non-producers. From their origin they have not 
recognized, and they still refuse to recognize, a supreme law imposed by the Almighty; 
viz. ; the obligation of labor. 

“ On the other liand, all nations of the earth have made war upon the Jeics for 4000 
years; the Fgyptians, the Assyrians, the (Ireeks, tlie Homans, &c. ; — Christians and Ma- 
hommedans by turns ; with innumerable cruelties, physical and moral : nevertheless, that 
race lives and prospers. Why ? Because they have everywhere played their part in the 
progress of civilization. 

“ True pldlanthropy (insists Bodiehon) should not tolerate the existence of a race whose 
nationality is opposed to progress, and who constantly struggle against the general rights 
and interests of humanity.” 

Omnipotence 1ms provided for tlic renovation of manhood in 
countries where oftcminacy has })rostrated human energies. Earlli 
has its teinjicsts as wtdl as tlie. ocean. There are reserved, witliout 
doubt, in tlie d(‘stiiii(‘S of nations, fearful epochs for the ravage of 
human races; and tlicrc are times marked on the divine calendar for 
the ruin of empires, and for the periodical renewal of the munchiiie 
features. 

“ In the midst of this crash of empires (says the philosophical Virey), "which rise and fall 
on every side, immutable Nature holds tlie balance, and presides, ever dispassionately, over 
Buch events; which arc but the rc-establishmeiit uf equilibrium iu the systems of organized 
beings,” 


J. C. N. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

4 COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF RACES. 

[By J. C. N.] 

“Craniorum inqnam quibus ad geiitilitins varletatcs distingnendas et defi- 
iiiendas nulla alia Iminani corporis pars aptior vidctur, cum caput osicum 
(proeterquain quod aninuu doini» ilimn et otricina, iiiio vero interpres qua.si et 
explaiiator cjus sit, utpotc univei>m physiognomic basin ct firmamentum 
constituens) stabilitati suic niaximam coiiforiuutionis et partium relativse 
proportionis varietateiu junctam habeat, unde characterea ntifionum certusjtimas 
desumere BLr.MEXU.\oii. 

In examining the phv'^ical organization of races, the anatomist of 
the present tlay ]H.)s.^essos many advantages over his predecessors: 
his materials for eoinparison are far more comi)letc than tlieirs; and 
the admission now generally made by anthro}>ologists, that the leading 
types of mankind now seen over the eaitli have exi^ted, indepen- 
dently of all known jdiysieal eanses, for some oOOO years at least, 
gives quite a new face to this pait of tli(‘ investigation. 

It has been shown iii })rcH*e<ling chapters that permanence of type 
must he considered the, mo>t satistaetory criterion of >pci!iiic (diaracter, 
both in animals and jdants. The races of mankind, when viewed 
zoologically’, must have been goviu’ncd by the saiiu) universal law; 
and the Jew, the Celt, tlie Iberian, the Mongol, the Negro, the Poly- 
nesian, the Australian, the American Jndian, can be regarded in no 
other light than as distinct, or as amalgamations of very proximate, 
species^ When, therei’ore, two of these spceics arc placeil beside each 
other for comparison, the anatomist is at once struck by theii strong 
contrast; and liis task is narrowed down to a description of those 
well-inarked ty[>cs wliich are known to he [)eri>ianent. The form and 
capacity of the skull, the contour of the face, many parts of the ske- 
leton, the pectiliar develo])ment of muscles, the hair and skin, all’ 
present strong points of contrast. 

It matters not to the naturalist how or wlien the type was stam})od 
Bpon each race ; its permanence makes it spocitic. If all the races 
sprang from a single ])air, nothing short of a miracle cotjld liavc pro- 
dneod such changes as contenders for “unity’' demand; lu'eause (it 
18 now generally conceded) no causes arc in operation which can 
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transmute one type of man into another. If, as for centuries it 
was supposed, the races became actually transformed when tongues 
were confounded at Babel, I presume this was effected by an instan- 
taneous fiat of the Alijiighty; and when done it was “ipso facto” 
irrevocable. No terrestrial causes, consequently, could reverse His 
decree ; nor, afterwards, metauiorphose a white man into a Negro, or 
vice versa, any more than they could chaiige a horse into R^tiss. 

However important anatomical characteristics may be, I doubt 
whether the of races is not* equally so. There exist 

minor difierem es of features, various minute combinations of details, 
certain palpable expressions of lace and as])ect, which language cannot 
describe: and yet, how indelible is the image of a tf/pe once im- 
pressed on the mimrs eye! When, for example, the word “Jew” is 
pronounced, a type is instantly brought up by memory, which could 
not be so described to another person as to })resent to his mind a 
faithful portrait. The image must 1)(‘ s(‘en to be known and remem- 
bered ; and so on with the faces of all men, past, i)resent, or to come. 
Although the Jews are genealogically, iKU’liaps, the juirest ra(‘e living, 
they are, notwithstaiuling (as wo have shown), an extremely adulte- 
rated people ; but yet there is a eculain face among them that we 
recognize as tyi)ical of the race, and which we never meet among 
any other than Cljaldaic nations. 

If wo now poss(‘ssed corr(‘ct portraits, even of those people who 
were contemporary with the. foundei’s of the Kgy[)tian empire, how 
many of our interminable disputes would be avoided ! Fortunati'ly, 
the early monuments oi* Kgypt, Assyria, (Jreece, Jtonu‘, &e., and even 
of America, afford much information of this ieonographie. kind, which 
decides the early diversity of types : but still, science is ill-8U])[>lied 
with these desiderata to afford a full undei’staiiding ol' the subj(‘ct. 
Our first glimpse of human races, though dating far back in time, 
docs not (we liave every reason to believe with Bunsen,) reach 
beyond 'the “middle ages” of mankind's duration. 

The very earliest monumental record, or written ‘ history, exhihits 
man, not in nomadic tribes, ])ut in full-grown nations borne on the 
Hood-tide of civilization. Even the writers of the Book of Gevesis 
could not divest their imaginations of the i(U‘a of sofne civilization 
coeval with the creation of their first parents; because th(i man, 
A-DaM, gave names, in Paradise, “to all the cattle,'" BellaiMall ; 
which implies either that, in the cosmogcnical conception of those 
writers, some animals (oxen, horses, camels, and so forth,) had been 
already doiq^sticated; or, writing thousands of years subsecpicntly 
to animal doimisticity, they heedlessly attributed, to ante-historio 
rimes past, conditions existing in their own days present. They 
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lould npt conceive such a thing as a time when cattle were untied ; 
Liiy more than archaeology can admit that anybody could describe 
‘vcnts prior to their occurrence. 

[This is no delusmn. Open Lepsius’s DmJcmaler, and upon the copies of monuments ol 
he IVth Memphite dynasty, dating more than 2000 years before Moses, (to whom the Pen- 
ateu'ch is ascribed,) you will behohl eatlh of many genera — bulls, cows, calves, oxen, oryxes, 
[onkeys (no horses or camels) — together with dogs, sheep, goats, gazelles; besides birds, 
uch as geese^ cranes^ duclcs (no common fowls), ibises^ &c. ; wliole of them in a state 
if entire sullfection to man in Egypt; arul none represented but tliose animals indigenous 
0 the Nilotic zoological centre of creation. 

Wherever we may turn, in ancient annols, the doinesticntion of every domeslicahU animal 
las preceded the epoch of the chronicle through which the fact is made known to us; and, 
itill more extraordinary, there are not a doze)i quadrupeds and birds that man has tamed, 
)r snbdue<l from a wild to a prolilically-dome^tic condition, but were already in tlie latter 
itate at the age when the document acquainting us with tlie existence, anywhere, of a given 
lomcstic animal, was registered. In those new questions of monumental zoology, Greece, 
iltruria, Rtunc, .ludma, Jlindostan, and Eunipe, are too modern to reejuire notice; because 
loiie of their earliest historians antedate, while s«)ine fall centurieH below, Solomon’s era, 

1 . (\ 1000. Verify, in any lexicons, upon all cases but Jnci'sh fublcd-autiquity, and no cx- 
‘option to this rule will be found sustainable against liistorical criticism. The monuments of 
4.w/r/f/, whose utmost anticpdty may he fixed*'" about IdOO n. o., only prove that every 
,ameablc animal represented by Chabhvafis (single ami <loublo bumped cameds, elephants, 
tc., inclusive) was already turned at the epoch of the sculpture. Egyptian zoology has been 
jited. (ddnoso, •■'‘^(in this rcs|H‘ct the only detailedj,]trovcs that, in ll»e times of the ancient 
ivriter, the domestication of six aTuinals ; viz : the horse, (kx, fowl, h(»g, dog, and sheep — 
pras ascribed to For-ni’s seini-liistorical era, about .‘IpM) years before (’hrist. 

When (’oi.rMHi's reached this country, a. d. be finind no animals alien to our Ame- 

rican continent, and none umloine.'^ticated that man could tame ; and, when Pizahro over- 
turned the liiea-kingdoni, the Ihnna liad been, for countless ages, a taincil qiuulrupcd in Peru. 

GEOFFiior St. HiLAruK is one of those authorities seldom controverted by naturalists, 
riioso, in substance, are his w'or«ls : — 

There nra forfi/ species of animals vediiced, at this day, to a state of domestication. Of 
these, thirty-five are now cosmopolitan, as tlie liorse, dog, ox. pig, slieep and goat. The 
other five liave remained in the region of their origin, like the iltuna ami the alpt/ca on the 
plateaux of Eolivia and Peru ; or have been transplanted only to those countries which 
most approximate to their original habitats in climatic comlitions ; as the Tongousian rein- 
deer at St. Petersburg. Out of the thirty-five domesticated species possessed by Europe, 
tliirty-one originate in Central Asia, Europe, ami North .Africa. Only four species have 
been contributed by the two Americas, yeiitral ami Southern Africa, .Australia and Poly- 
nesia ; although these jiortions of the globe contain the major number of our zoidogical 
types. In consequence, the great hulk of tamed animals in Europe are of exotic origin. 
Hardly any are derived from countries colder than France; on the contrary, almost the 
whole were primitively inhabitants of warmer climates. 

^Ve thus arrive at tlie great fact, that the ilomcstication l>y man of all domestic animals 
antecedcs every history extant; ami, measured chronologically by Egypt’s pyramids, most 
of these animals were already domesticated thirty-live centuries n. c , or over odOl) years 
Indeed, the first step of prinionlial man towanls civilization must have been the sub- 
jection of animals susceptible of domesticity ; and, it seems probable, that the dog became 
fho first instrument for the subjugation of other genera. And, while these preliminary 
JidvancGs of incipient man demand epoebas so far remote as to be inupprecijiblc by cipher.^, 
on the other hand it is equally astounding, that nuulcrn civilization has sflPcely reclaimed 
from the savage state even half-a-dozen more animals than were already domesticated .if 
®^ory point of our globe when history dawns. 
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CoTiMqiiently, inasmuch as all these domestications, together with the perfecting of those 
arts aim sciences that enabled king Cheops to build the Great Pyramid, occupied Egyptian 
humanity unnumbered ages before the IVth dynasty, or prior to b. c. 3100, we may well 
consider that the earliest monuments of Egypt represent but the “ middle ages” of humanity, 
and not mankind’s commencements. — G. R. G.] 

There was, then, a time before all hRtory. During that blank 
period, man .taught himself to write; and until he had recorded his 
thoughts and events in some form of writing — hieroglyphics, to wit 
— his existence prior to tliat act, if otherwise certain, is altogetlier 
unattainable hy ns, save through induction. The historical vicissi-* 
tildes of each human type arc, therefons unknown to us until tlio 
age of written record bc'gan in each geographical centre. Of these 
doeiimentary annals some go hack 5300 years, otliers extend hnt to a 
few hundreds. Anatotny.^ however, possesses its own laws indepen- 
dently of history; and to its applications the present chapter is 
devoted. 

A minute and extended anatomical comparison of races, in their 
whole structure, would afford many curious results; but such detail 
does not comport with the plan of thi?? work, and would he fatiguing 
to any hut tlie professed anatomist. Jt is indispensable, however, that 
we should enter somewhat fully into a comparison of crania; and it 
may be safely assumed, as a general law, that wlii*re important ju'cii- 
liarities exist in crania, others ecpially tangible belong to tlie same 
organism. 

While cugngcfl on this chapter, T had the goo<l fortune to welcome I’rof. Agassiz in Mo- 
bile, where he lectureil on the “ Geograjihieal Distribution of Animals,” &c. The iii'^tnic- 
tion derived from his lectures and private conversation on these themes, 1 here take occa- 
sion to acknowledge. 

Prof. Agas.^iz’s researches in embryology possess most important bearing.'^ on the natur.'d 
history of mankind. He .‘'tates, for in.^'tance, that, during the fadal st.-ite, it is in most 
cases impossible to di.stinguisli between the species of a genus; but that, after birth, aui- 
jnals, being governed by specific laws, advance each in diverging lines. The dog, wolf, fox, 
and jackal, for example — the different .•species of ducks, and even ducks and geese, in tlm 
fo?tal state — cannot be distinguished from each other; but tludr distinctive cliaracters 
begin to develoj) themselves soon after birth. I^o wdth the races of men. In the fietal 
state there i.s no critciion whereby to ilistinguish even the Negro’s from the Teuton’s ana- 
tomical structure; but, after birth, they develop their respective characteristics in diier- 

ging lines, irrespectively of clirnatie intiuence.s. This 1 conceive to be a most important 
law; an<] it points strongly to ftperijic difference. Why .''hould Negroes, Spaniards, and 
Anglo-Saxons, at the end often generatiiuni (although in the f<utal state the same)? diverge 
at birth, and develop specific characters? WUiy should the .Jews in Malabar, at the end 
of IfiOO years, obey the same law? That they do, undeviatingly, has .been already demon- 
strated in Cliapter IV. ; and while, this sheet is passing through the press, a letter from my 
friend Dr. J. IJarnard Davis (one of the learned authors of tlie forthcoming Crania lintan' 
mca)^ opportunely substantiates my former statement: — 

“ I find you |||^e come to the same conclusioriK respecting them [the Jews] ns myself 
mg that me mo.st striking circumstance adduced in the whole of Prichard’s work wns thni 
of the change of the Jews to black in Cochin and Malabar; and finding Lawrence to state 
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pr. Claud. Buchnnan’s evidence altogether on the other side, I was induced to inquye into 
the matter, anti settle where the truth lay. I therefore wrote my friend Mr. Crawfurd, 
the author of the ‘ Indian Archipelago’ and various other valuable works on the East, who 
cleared up the mystery at once. He said, he had often seen the Jews of Malabar serving 
in the ranks of our Sepoy regiments at Bombay, and that they arc as black as the Hindoos of 
the same country, who are aniong|| the darkest people of India; that, although they have 
preserved the religion of Moses, they have intermixed with the natives of the country 
extensively, and it is probable, have little Semitic blood in their veins. He says, he knew 
Pr. 01. Buchanan, who spent his Indian life in the town of Calcutta^ except the single jour- 
ney in which he saw the Indian Jews and Christians of St. Thomas.” Little value can in 
consequence attach to this worthy churchman’s ethnological authority. 

Another of the preceding chapters (IX.) demonstrates how the aboriginal Americans 
present, everywhere over this continent, kindred types of specific character, which they 
liave maintained for thousands of years, and which they would ecjually maintaiu in any 
other country. 

Prof. Agassiz also asserts, that a peculiar conformation characterizes the brain of an 
adult Negro. Its development never goe.s beyond that developed in the Paueasian in boy- 
hood : and, besides otfier singularities, it bears, in several jvarticulars, a marked resem- 
blauce to the brain of the orang-outan. The Professor kindly offered to demonstrate those 
cerebral characters to me, but I was unable, during his stay at Mobile, to procure the 
brain of a Negro. 

" Although a Negro-brain was not to be obtained, I took an opportunity of submitting to 
M. Agassiz two nativc-African men for comparison ; and he not only coiifirmed the distinc- 
tive marks commonly enumerated by anatomists, but added others of no less importance. 
The peculiarities of the Negro’s heml and feet are too nutmituis to reejuire specification; 
although, it must be observed, tbe^ic vary iu different African tribes. When examined from 
behind, the Negro presents sev(‘ral peculiariti(‘s ; of whicli one of the most striking is, the 
deep depression of the sjiine, owing to the greater curv.ature of the ribs. The buttocks are 
more flattened on the sides than in other races; and Join the posterior part of the thigh 
almost at a right-angle, instead of a curve. The pelvis is narrower than in the white race; 
which fact every surgeon accustomed to appl;ying trusses on Negroes will vouch for. In- 
deed, an agen’t of Mr. Sherman, a very extensive truss-nianufacturer of New Orleans, 
informs me that the average circumference of adult Negroes round the pelvis is from 2(» to 
28 inches ; whereas whites measure from to The scapuUe are slmrter and broader. The 
musch’s have shorter bellie.s and longer tendons, as is seen iu the calf of the leg, the arms, 
^c. In the Negre.ss, the mamiiuu are more oonie.al, the areola? much larger, and the abdo- 
men projects as a liemisphere. Such are some of the more obvious divergences of the Ne- 
gro from the white typos: others are supplied by Hkkmwn BrnM»;isTi;n, Profes.sor of 
Zoology in the University of Halle,’**’ who.se excellent researches in Brazil, iluring fourteen 
montlis (18oO-’l), were made upon ample materials. Space limits me to the following 
extract : — 

“ If we take a profile view of the European face, and sketch its outHne.s, we shall find 
that it can be divided by horizontal lines into four equal parts: the tir.‘'t enclosing the crown 
of the head; the second, the forehead: the third, the nose and ears; ami the fourth, the 
lips and chin. In the nnti(pie statues, the perfecti<»ii of the beauty of wliich is. justly ad- 
mired, these four parts are exactly cijual ; in living individuals slight deviations occur, but 
m proportion as the formation of the face is more handsome and perfect, these sections 
approach a mathematical equality. Tlic vertical length of the liead to the clieeks is measured 
^y three of these equal parts. The larger the face and smaller the head, the more unhand- 
some they become. It is especially in this deviation from the normal measurement that 
tlm human features become coarse and ugl3’. ♦ 

In a comparison of the Negro head with this ideal, we get the surprising result that the 
fule with the former is not the equality of the four parts, but a regular increase in length from 
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above ^ownwards. The measurement, made by the help of drawings, showed a very con- 
siderable difference in the four sections, and an increase of that difference with the age. 
This latter peculiarity is more significant tlian the mere inequality between the four 
parts of the head. All zoologists are aware of the great difference in the formation of the 
heads of the old and the young orang-outans. The characteristic of both is the large 
size of the whole face, particularly the jaw, in compifftsoii with the skull ; in the young 
orang-outan, the extent of the latter exceeds that of the jaw ; in the old it is the reverse, 
in consequence of a series of large teeth having taken the place of the earlier small ones, 
which resemble the milk-teeth of man. In fiict, in all men, the proportion between the 
skull and face changes with the maturity of life; but this change is not so considerable in 
the European as in the African. 1 have before me a very exact profile-drawing of a Negro 
boy, in which I find the total height, from the crown to the chin, four inches ; the upper 
of the four sections, not quite nine line%; the second, one inch; the third, thirteen lines; 
the fourth, fourteen and one-quarter lines. The <lrawing is about three-quarters of the 
natural size; and, accordiTigly, these number.s should be proportionately increased. The 
strongly-marked head of an adult t\affre, a cast of which is in the Berlin Museum, shows a 
much greater difference in its prop«»rtioiia. I have an exact draAviii^ of it, reduced to two- 
thirds of the natural size, and 1 find.tho various sectioms as follows: — the first is 11 lines; 
the sccotkI, lo; the third, 15; and the fourth, 18 lines. This would give, for a full-sized 
head of 7i| inches, 15;] lines for the crown; 19.} for the forehead : -lii for the part includ- 
ing tlie nose; and 27 lines for that of the jaws and teeth. In a norrmil European head, the 
height of which is supposed to he 8|, each part generally measures 2 inches, while the 
remaining } may be variously di.'<tiihuto<l, in fractions, throughout Ihe whole. 

“ Any difference of measurement in the Kuropean .‘‘eldom surpasses a few lines, at tlie 
most: it is impossible to find a case of natural formation where the difference between the 
parts of the head amounts, as in the Caffre, to one inch. I would not assert, that tliis 
enormous difference is a law^ in the Negro race. T grant, tliat the Caffre has the Negro 
type in its excessive degree, and cannot, therefore, be taken as a moilel of tbo whale Afri- 
can race. But, if the normal difference only amounts to half that indlcatfai, it still remains 
so much larger than in the European, as to be a very .significant marktd' distinction between 
the races, and an important point in the settlement of the question of their conqjarutive 
mental faculties. 

“ The peculiar exjfression of the Negro Y)hysiognomy depends upon this difference be- 
tween the four sections. The narrow, tlat crown; tlie low, slanting forehead; the projec- 
tion of tlie upper edges of the orbit of the eye: the short, flat, and, nt the lower part, broad 
no.«!e; the prominent, but .slightly turned-up lips, which are more thick than curved; tlio 
broad, retreating chin, and the peculiarly small eyes, in whicli so little of the white eyeball 
can be seen; the very small, thick ears, which stand off from the head; the short, crisp, 
woolly hair, and the black color of the skin — are the most marked peculiarities of the Ne- 
gro head and face. On a close examination of the Negro races, similar differences will he 
found among them, as among Europeans. The western Africans, from (luinca to Oungo, 
have very .short, turned-np lips. They arc ordiiiaril^'^ very ngly, and represent the purest 
Negro type. The southern races, which inhabit l.iaanda and Benguehi, have a longer nose, 
with its bridge more elevated and its wings contracted; they have, however, the full lips, 
while their hair is somewhat thicker. Some of the individuals of these races have tolerably 
good, agreeable faces. A peculiar arch of the {urehead, above its middle, is common 
among them. 

“ In the eastern part of Southern Africa, the natives have, instead of the concave bridge 
of the nose, one more or less convex, and very thick, flat lips, not at all tijrncd-np. 'Ih® 
Negroes of the East are commonly more light-colored than those of the West; their color 
lends rather to brown than to black, and the wings of their noses are thinner. The people 
of Mozambique are the chief representatives of thi.s race — the Oaffres also belong to it. 
Thfc no.se of the Caffre is shorter and broader than tliat of the others, but it has the convex 
•widge. The short, curly hair shows no essential deviation. The dark, brownish-bliick 
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eyeball, which is hardly distinguishable from the pu])il, remains constant. The white of 
the eye has in all Negroes a j^llowish tinge. The lips are always brown, never red-colored ; 
they hardly differ in color from the shin in the neighborhood ; towards the interior edges, 
however, they become lighter, and assume the dark-red flesh-color of the inside of the 
iiKtuth. ^J'lie teeth arc very strong, and are of a glistening whiteness. The tongue is of a 
largo size, and remarkable in thicknips. The car, in conformity with the nose, is surpris- 
ingly small, and is very unlike the large, flat ear of the ape. Tn all Negroes, the external 
border of the car. is very much curved, especially heliind, which is rpiite different in the 
ape. This curvjit\ire of the ear is a nwirke<l ])ecuruirity of the human species. * The ear-lobe 
is very small, altliougli the whole ear is exceedingly fleshy. 

“The small ear of tlic Negro cannot, }i<»w<‘ver, he called handsome; its substance is too 
thick for its size. The wdiole ear gives the impression of an organ tliat is stunted in its 
growth, and its upper part stands off to a great distance from the head.” 

It may 1)0 olijcotod aii^aifist itoifetd (‘xaotitiido in ilio aliovo inimitifle, 
that raoos run instuisiUly.into (‘acli otlnu*: Imt I ('onltMid, on tlio other 
liand, lliat is tlio law, as illustrat<‘d in onr (Miaptor \ 

Looking; t'or a jioint ot d(‘j)artni‘o, in tliis In ict* anatomical (‘ompai'i- 
8011 of tyjK'S, one naturally turns to wlua-o the nnist ancient 

and satisfactory materials art' found: there lie not only tlu* einhalmed 
bodies of many racei^ dejiosited in catacomhs st'veral thousand years 
old, but all anatoinii'al facts d(‘du<-ihli^ from tJie.^^e are eoiilirmed by 
those eharaettu’isTie portraits of rae(‘s, on the monunn'nts, with which 
our volume ahoiimN. 

And ]i(‘i'(; it is, tliat homaire is moi’(^ osjioeially du<‘ to onr 
countryman, .\roKToN, wliosi^ Cninid Anirrif.‘ana and Crania ^ICijiJptiaca 
cr(‘ated eras in anthropoloiry. His aeunum, in this (h*partnfent of 
8('iene(', is admifteil hy tlios(‘Av]io have studied Ids works; for, Ixwond 
all other anatoini.sts, lie enjoyed tlie advantau'e orpes^ossiny:, in si.'veral 
depart nuuits, the most eoinplote assortment of skulls in tlie world. 
His eolleetions of American and l\ij:v[>tian crania, t‘s])('eially, arc eoj>i- 
eiis, and of sin<j:;nlar interest. 

in 1S44, l)l^ Morton had received "M'm human (*rania, of wliieli 100 
pertain to the aneicuit inliahitants (4’ l\irvpt.” Seventetui additional 
of the latter reach(‘d his cabinet in tlu' same year;'"- the more inte- 
restino; as they W(‘re takiui Irom’tomhs ojuaied by Lepsins around the 
]>yramids of tlie iS^tli dvnastv; .and, in some instanees, mav have 
been coeval Avitli those early st‘pnl(*hres. 44irone:li the eiithusiastie 
<‘0(‘)])eration of his many IViemls, about twenty-three more mummied 
heads'"^ AV(' re add(‘d by ISol : so*that bis stiufu's wen' matured over 
hie crania of some 140 aneii'iit, (*ompan'd A\ itii r‘)T skulls of modern 
hj^yptian I'ai'cs. Suck facilitit's are as um'xampled as the analytical 
labor bestowed upon tluun by the lamented .Ooetor Avas eonscien- 
hously ROA'ero. Possessors of his works, eorrospondenee, and iiudited 
^oannscripts, my colleai^iie and myself can uoav speak unhositatin^dv 
^pon Morton’s testamentary views. 

53 
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Morton very judiciously remarked, that the Egj^ptian catacombs do 
not always contain their original occupants; for these wore often dis- 
placed, and the tombs resold for mercenary purposes ; whence it hap- 
pens that mummies of the Greek and lioman epochas have been 
found in those more ancient receptacles, which had received the 
bodies of Egyptian citizens of a far earlier date. This I conceive 
to constitute ojio of the greatest obstacles to investigation, for, save 
in four very pro})able instances, there is no positive cvidcmce that hi/ 
possessed a single mummy-head beyond the tenth century a. o. , 
although there are tombs that date more than 2000 years earlier, to 
which some of the Doctor’s specimens doubtless belong, even if the 
proof be d(‘fective. 

We have shown through the portraits on the monuments that the 
population of Egypt was already a very mix('d one in the IVth dy- 
nasty ; which Lepsius places at 8400 r>. e. Dr. Aforton confirms thb 
conclusion by his anatomical comparisons. In the Crania jS^j^yptiaca 
he referred bis scries of Egyptian skulls to ‘‘two of the. great races 
of men, the Caucasian and the Xkoko:” subdKdding the Caucasian 
class into three principal types^ viz. : the Pelasyic^ the Semitic^ and 
the Egyptian, 

‘ Defcri’ing to his work for specification of tlie others, I confine my 
observations to the last. 

** The Etjyptian form (says Dr. Morton) differs from the Pclasfric in liaving a narrow and 
more rcoerling forehead, wliile the face being more i)roniinent, the facial angle is conse- 
quently less. The nose is straight or a<[uiline, the face angular, the feature.s often sharp, 
and the hair uniformly long, soft, and curling. In this series of crania I include many of 
which the conformation is not appreciably different from that of the Arab and Ilimhto ; but 
I have not, as a rule, attempted to note these distijictions, although they are so markeil as 
to have induced me, in the early .stage of this inve.stigation and fur reasons which will ap- 
pear in the sequel, to group th<!m, together with the proper Egyptian form, under the pro- 
visional name of AuMral-Eijtiptinn crania. I now, however, j)ropo.se to restrict the latter 
term to those Caucasian communitie.s which inliabited the Nilotic valley f/Aorr Egypt. 
Among the Caucasian crania are some whieli appear to blend the Egyptian and Pelasgic 
characters; these might be called the Ei/ypto-PeJasijir heads; but without making n-e of 
this term, except in a very few instances by way of illustration, I have thought best to 
transfer these examples from the Pelasgic group* to the Egyptian, inasmuch as they so far 
conform to the latter series as to he identified without difficulty.”'*^* 

On reading over this classification several conmients sti ikc me as wortliy of utterance. 
1st. That, out of 100 crania p>rescnted in a tabular shape (op. cit. p. 10), only 40 are of 
the Egyptian form, while 20 are of the Pelasgic or foreign type ; and of the crania fiem 
Memphis, ascertained to be the oldest necropolis, the Pelasgic prevail over the Egypthia in 
the proportion of 10 to 7. Those of Thehe.s are bM) Egyptian to 10 Pelasgic. This proves 
that the Egyptian population, if such cla.ssiticution be correct, was an exceedingly mixed 
one. 

2d. The Semific was, at all times, a type distinctly marked ; and diverse both from the 
Pelasgic and tlic Egyptian, as our previ«)us chapters illustrate. 

?d. Hence, the conclusion is natural, that the carlie.st population of Egypt was a imbve 
’African one, resembling closely Uppier Egyptian Fellahs, and assimilating to the Nubi • 
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(Berber) population : that this stock soon became intermingled with Arab and other Asiatic 
races of Semitic and Pelasgic type. Therefore, little contidence can be reposed upon any 
very minute clnssificatfon of such a mixed people. Of craniological ability to distinguish 
a pure Pclaagic, Semitic, or African head, as a general rule, I do not doubt ; but blended 
types must ever present difficulties. It is enough to know that we possess portraits of 
Pelasgic, Semitic and Egyptian types ; and that the truthfulness of these portraits is attested 
by the crania of the catacombs. 

With all hia acuteness and exporience in craniolotry, it is clear that 
I)r. Mortoii^'felt himself much embarrassed in making this classifica- 
tion. He has several times rnodilitid it in his different publislied 
papers ; and it is seen above, tliat in Erj^ptlan form of (jrania, he 
“inolud(3S many of which the conformation is not appreciably diffe- 
rent from that of the Arab and Hindoo.” 

To exemplify how much caution is nc(tessary in classifications of 
this kind, it may be proper to refei'*to Horton’s earlier oi)inion, that 
tlie AustraLEgyptians woix* greatly mixed with Hindoos, wliose crania 
ho thinks ho can designate; adding, ‘’Tliat there was extensive and 
long-oontii^ued intercourse between the Hindoos and Egyptians* is 
beyond a question,” <fec. Now, so great has b(*en the advance of 
knowledge within tlie last tivo years, tliat, were Dr. ^forton now alive, 
giieh doctrine would no longer he advocated by him ; because it is 
generally conceded by Egyptologists — our best authorities — that faets 
ar(i opposed to any such intcu’course, until after the Persian invavsion, 
B. c. 525. 


l)r. Morton classified the crania procured (18‘lS-’40) from each 
locality for his cabinet by my eolleague ^Ir. Ciliddon (tlien our Con- 


sul at Cairo), into tlie following scries: — 

First Series^ from the Monipliite Xerrojuilis : 

A. Pyramid of Fivo Sto[>s 2 skulls. 

B. Siiccara, generally • 11 “ 

C. Front of the Brick pM*aiiii.l of Dashoiir 3 “ 

D. North-W’est of Pyranu<l of Five Steps 9 “ 

E. Toora (quarries') ou the Nife 1 “ 

Second Series^ from Grottoe.s of Maalxleh 4 “ 

Third ** “ Abydos 4 “ 

Fourth << “ the Catacombs of Thebes 55 “ 

Fifth « <♦ Kouni Omhos 3 “ 

Sixth “ *< the Islaml of Beggeh, near Pliilie 4 “ 

Seventh << ** Debod, in Nubia 4 “ 


Oa the first scries, Mortou rem.arks : ~ A mere glance at this group of skulls will 
satisfy any one accustomed to comparisons of this kind, that most of them possess the ('aii- 
casian traits in a most striking and unequivocal manner, whether we regard their form, 


or facial angle. It is, in fact, questionable whetlier a greater proportion of heauti- 
^**3y moulded heads would be found among nu equal number of individuals taken .it random 
any existing European nation. The entire series consists of sixteen examples of the 
and seven of tlie Egyptian form : il single Semitic head, one of the Negroid variety 

one of mixea conformation. Of the antiquity of these remains there jan le no qiies- 
tion/> &o.‘ 
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Resisons are then adduced for assigjning a high antiquity to some of these heads, and, as 
relates to Mosaic coiitomporanoousness, they are certainly substantial; but still, science is 
very exacting ; and I doubt that many more than the following can ascend to times an- 
terior to the ITyk.sos perioil, say not earlier than B. o. 2000. 

Excluding wW bitumeniznl skulls, which, Biucii has established cannot be older than 
Egy ptian conquests of Assyria, sixteenth century before Christ, the question stands open in 
favor of four : viz. — 

0. — Three from the fr<iTit of the Brick Pyramid of Dashour. Being in woollen wrappcis, 
and desiccated ratlier than embalmed, they correspond with the human fnignicnts 
found in tlie Third Pyramid, which, by Bunsen, are attributed to King Mvnhmi. 
These may bo of the Old Empire. 

K. ; — One from Toora, on tlie Nile. There are grounds for supposing that the rectangular 
sarcophagi, at this locality, contained the bodies of quarry-nien who cut stones for 
the jiyramids. 

Another criterion, in behalf of antiquity for these four crania, is the great diminution of 
animal matter: but, with regard to all the rest, jirobabilities militate against an be- 
yond the New Empire ; and they range, conscipiently, from the sixteenth century before 
Chvi.st downwards. 

Besides the want of any positive data for the remainder, we have the fact statc«l by 
Morton, that the great majority of them do not correspond v'ith the EiPjptU}^ fi/pe in form, 
size, or facial antjle ; as will be explained when I speak of the Internal Caparitt/ of Crania, 



Onp head (Fii?. 2;^^), 
Avith I')!’. Morton’s poni- 
Tuontaiy, 'will explain 
Iii.s idoii ot*tln‘ .Egyptian 
type. 

“ The subjoined wood-cut 
illustrates u remarkable liead, 
wliich may serve as a tppr of 
the genuine Egyptian c()iifor- 
mation. Tlie long, oval cra- 
nium, tlic recetling foreliead, 
gently aquiline nose, and re- 
tracted chin, togetluuMvitli the 
marked distance lictwecn tho 
nose and mouth, and the long, 
smooth liair, are all character- 
istic of the mornuncntal Egyp- 
tian.” 


The Crania jEyyptiam'*’'^ hero presents an Etlinograpliic Ttthle 
ot 100 Ancient Egyptian Crania,” ari’unged in tho iirst plane, ae('of‘^' 
ing to their s(‘pnl('hral localitit*^; and, in the seeond, in refereiico to 
their Aiuti 01 nil alKnities — I>iit, wJiile preserving tho suhjoiiiod eoni- 
monts, 1 preler the sub.stitution (overleaf) of a later and 
extended synopsis. 

“The pTcccding table speaka for itself. It shows that more than eight-tenths 
crania pertain to the unrnixed Caucasian race ; that the Pelasgic form is as one to one 
iwo-thirds, and the Semitic form pne to eight, compared with the Egyptian ; that one 
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twentieth of the whole ih composed of heads in which there exists a trace of Xegro and other 
exotic lineage; that the Negroid conformation exists in eight instances, thus constituting 
Hbout one-thirteenth pjfrt of the whole; and finally, that the series contains a single un- 
niixed Negro.” [ Vide, ante, p. 207, Fig. 193 — the Aeyrm.] 

I have already mentioired, that, subsequent!}^ to the appearance of 
the Crania j^gyptiaca^ a second lot of antique skulls arrived from 
Kirypt. They had been collected by Mr. W m. A. Gliduon, Irom some 
of the Memphite tombs opened by the Prussian ifission, in 1842-%3; 
and, although these heads may ])e a secondary or tertiary de}>osit in 
these sepulchres, which contained fragments of eoiliiis and (‘orernents 
as late as the Ptolemaic period, yet among lliem, as Morion has well 
observed [jiupra^ pp. 818, 81b], there are, very proluibly, some s[K*ci- 
nieiis of the olden time. Mr. W. A. G. took the precaution to mark, 
upon tho.se skulls identitiable as to locality, the cartouche a of the 
kings to whose reigns the tombs b(‘long(‘d ; and the hoary names of 
Assa, S/iORE, and Akiu {Heraku\^'^ (.^avvy u.s ba(‘k to the IVtli and 
Vlth dynasties, or about 8000 years Ixdbre Gbrist. 

The reader may !)e gratified to penis<‘ a eondensalion of ^Forton’s 
digest (Octolu'r, 1844) of their craniological attributes; and I have 
the more pleasure in’ re[»roducing his words, as they may be unknown 
or inaccessible to the majority of cthnologi.Nts. 

“ The following is an ethnognipliic analysis of this f?erics of crania: — 


Kg}'pbnn form 11 

Egyptian form, with traces of Negro lineage 2 

Negroid form 1 

Pelnsgic form 2 

Semitic form 1 

17 


**■ IIemabks- — 1. The Kffuptmn form is a<lm?rahly characterized in eleven of these heads, 
and corresponds in every particular with the Nilotic pl?ysi<*gnon)Y, us indicated by tnonu- 
mental and sepulchral evidences in my Crania ^K>/!iptiaea ; viz., the small, long, and nar- 
row head, with a somewhat receding foreheail, narrow' and rather projecting face, and deli- 
cacy of the whole osteological .structure. No hair remains, and the bony meatus (»f the ear 
corresponds with that of all other Caucasian nations. 

“Two other heads present some mixture of Negro lineage with the Egyptian. . . . 

“Of these thirteen crania, eleven are aduft, of which tlie largest has an internal capacity 
of 03 cubic incites, and the smallest 7(> — giving a mean of 80 cubic inches for the size of 
the brain. This measureineiit exceeds, by only three cubic, im hes, the average derivc<l 
from the entire series of Egyptiati heads iti my Crania .Kaffpfiaca. 

“The facial angle of tlie adult heads gives a mean of 82'^; the largest rising a.s high us 
80®, and the .smallest being 78®. Two other heads are those of ehildien, in whom the Egyp- 
tian conformation is perfect, and these give, respectively, tlie large facial snglo of and 
5)1°. The mean a^iult angle is greater than that given by the large series measured in the 
Crania JBfjyptiaca. . . . 

‘*2. Negroid head, ns 1 have elsewlierc explained, is a mixture of the Caucasian an<l 
Negro form, in which the latter predominalem. . . . Tliis heail strongly resembles those of two 
tnodern Copts in my po.sKCSsion. It gives 81 cubic inches for the size of the brain, and » 
facial kngle of 80°. . . . 
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“Of two Pelasffic hends, one is perfect, and well characterized in most of its proportions 
It has an internal capacity of 93 cubic inches, and a facial angle of 80®. . . . 

“ The solitary Semitic head has rather the common Arab than the Hebrew cast of features. 
It measures internally 87 cubic inches, and has a facial angle of 79°. * 

“ The ages of the individuals to whom these seventeen skulls pertained may be proxi- 
mately stated as follows: 5, 7, 18, 20, .20, 2e5, 30, 40, 40, 40, 60, 60, 60, 60, 60, 60, 66.» 

“ The result derived from this series of crania sustain, in a most gratifying manner, tliose 
obtained Irom the greater collection of 100 skulls sent me from Egypt, by my friend Mr. 0. 
R. Gliddon, and which have afforded the materials of my Crania JEfjyptiaca ; and, without 
making further comparisons on the present occasion (for I design from time to time to 
resume the subject, as facts and materials may come to my hands), I shall merely subjoin 
my Ethnographic Table from the Crania JEuyptiacay so extended as to embrace all the 
ancient Egyptian skulls now in my possession. 


Ellinographic Table of one hundred and seneuicen Ancient Egyptian Crania, 


Sepulchral Localities. 

No. 

Kgypt'n. 

Polasjric. 

Semitic. 

Mixed. 

Negroid. 

Negro. 

Idiot. 

Memphis 

20 

7 

1C 

1 

1 

1 



Ghizeli 

17 

11 

2 

1 

2 

1 


... 

M.aabdeh 

4 

1 

1 



2 



Abydos 

4 

2 

1 

1 

... 

... 


... 

Thebes 

55 

30 

10 

4 

4 

5 


2 

Ombos 

3 

3 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Pliilie 

4 

2 

i 


... 

... 

i 


i Debod 

1 1 

4 

1 

4 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 ■ ' 1 

1 

117 

CO 

31 

7 

7 

9 

1 

2 


Internal Capacity of the CraniCxM. 

Tlie part of Dr. ifortoii’s work koarinsi: this suporscription, 1 re- 
gard as one of liis most valuable eoutributions to science, and it 
demands a close examination. 

“As this measurement,” says he, “gives the size of the brain, I have obtained it in all 
the crania above sixteen years of age, unless prevented by fractures or the presence of 
bitumen within the skulls; and this investigation has confirmed the proverbial fact of the 
general smallnean of the Egyptian head, at least as observed in the catacombs Houlh of Mem- 
phis. Thus, the Pelasgic crania, from the latter city, give an average internal capacity ot 
89 cubic inches; those from the same group from Thebes, give 80. This result is some- 
what below the average of the existing Caucasian nations of the Pelasgic, Germanic, and 
Celtic families, in w'hich I find the brain to be about 93 cubic inches in bulk. It is also 
interesting to observe that the Pelasgic brain is much larger than the Egyptian, which last 
gives an average of but 80 cubic inches; thus, as we shall hereafter sec, approximating to 
that of the fndo-Arabian nations. 

“ The largest head in the series measures nftiety-seven cubic inches: this occurs three 
times, and always in the Pelasgic group. The smalle.st cranium gives but sixty-eight cubic 
inches ; arifl this is throe times repeated in the Egyptian heads from Thebes. This last is 
the smallest cranium I have met with in any nation, with three exceptions a Hindoo, a 
Peruvian, and a Negro.” 

Mortoii^Hhen roduees hia measurements of 100 ancient Egyptiiin 
eratiia into the subjoined tabular form : — 
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Ethnographic Diviaion. 


Pblasoio Form.. 


Semitic Form.. 


Negroid Form., 


Negro 


Egyptian Form ... 


Locality. 

Number of 
Crania. 

LargtiNt 

lirain. 

Smallest 

lirain. 

Mean. 

^femphis 

14 

97 

79 

89 

Abydos 

1 

89 

89 

89 

Thebes 

5 

92 

82 

80 

Phil® 

1 

.74 

74 

74 

Memphis 

1 

88 

as 

88 

Abydos 

1 

C9 

G9 

09 

Thebes 

3 

•85 

79 

79 

Memphis 

7 

8.3 

. 73 

70 

Abydos 

2 

95 

85 

90 

Thebes 

25 

05 

58 

80 

0 III bos 

2 

77 

08 

73 

Debod 

3 

82 

70 

To 

Mn.nbdch 

1 

71 

71 

71 

Thebes 

6 

88 

71 

81 

Philao 

1 

73 

. 73 

73 




• 



An examination of tliis table again brings to view the faet tliat the 
Pelasgic heads (wliicli are Ibreign to Kgypt, and possibly belonging 
to som^ of the so-called llykshos,) predominate at Afempliis; the 
point wliicli invaders from Asia would first i\>aeli, and where they 
would bo most likely to settle in aneitmt, no less than in ])reseiit, 
times. The Pelasgic are liere as 14 to 7, compared with the Egyp- 
tian form. 

[Thus, Cairo, on the eastern bank, has but rej>1aoe<l Mein])liis on the western ; at tlie 
same time tliut Taiiis {Zonn), Itubastis [Fthtsiih)^ an<l Heliopolis (0«), owing to their ])roxi- 
mity to tlie Istlinius of Suez, ever thronged with Asiatic loreigiiers. Here too, alter the 
pyramidal period and tlie Xllth dynasty, was the land of Gushen — also, tlie shephtrd- 
capital, Avaris ; the frontier province whence is'^ued, with Israel's host, that GouM-alHiB 
(exactly the same as (ilourn-cl-Arah)^ “ Arab-lcvy,*’ uiistranslated “mixed multitude;” 
and the scene of incessant Arabian relations, from Necho’s canal down to Omar's, from the 
wars of Sesostris down to Moliamined-.ili’s. In Coptic times tliis eastern province, now the 
Sherq^eyehy was the Taridna (the-Araby); in Saracenic, the Khauf\^'^ and here, at this, 
day, the modern Fellahs arc almost j>iire — G. R. G.] 

At Thebes, higher up the river, the reverse is observed ; the Egyp- 
tian form prevails over the Pelasgic in the proportion of 25 to 5. It 
hs evident, also, that the size of tlie lirain in the Pelasgie heads is 
much greater than that of tlio Egyptian type ; and at Ombos, and 
Debod irrKubia, the crania are still much smaller tlian those of the 
\>yptianB. Such facts afford mucli plausibility to the idea, tliat the 
Delasgic, as Dr. Morton terms them, or at 'least some large-headeil 
suDcrior, race, had come into Egypt across the Istlimus of iSuez, had 
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taken posscbsion of the couiitiy, and probably drove multitudes of 
the native Eg3q:)tians before their invading swarms. These Pelasgic 
heads, as before stated, resemble greatly the population, of ancient 
Hellas, of the heroic age ; and instead of migrating to Greece from 
Eg3’pt in ancient times, similar tribes may have branched (ffl‘ from 
their original abode in Asia direct to the reloponnesus. The latter 
view is strengthened by the fact that, in Greece, there are no traces 
of Nilotic customs, hieroglyphic writing, style of art, &c. ; which 
would have been the case had that country been colonized by 
Egyptians. 

These anatomical deductions, then, establish conclusively tluit, in 
proportion as we asceiul the Nile through Middle Egy})t, the Asia ic 
elements of the ancient crania diminish, to become replaced, after pass- 
ing Thebes, by others in which African comminglings are conspicuous. 
Craniology, therefore, testifies to the accuracy of Jjcpsius’s o[)inion, 
that the llyksos invasion forced a large body of the Egyptians to 
emigrate to, and sojourn for a long period in, the Nubias.*^''' 

Olio grand ditflculty, however, still remains with regard to the 
origin of the Erjyptlan tyt»e, as formerly understood, but since dis- 
avowed, by Morton. Thousands of ])aintings and scul})tures on the 
monuments prove that ancient Kgyi)lian faces often present a strong 
resemblance to the Grecian pi'otile; but, according to the preceding 
table, there is a ditferciice of eight eiihic inches in tlie size of the 
crania of the two races! Were not th(‘ Egy])tiaus, tlum, siuh as an; 
represented on the mouvimeuts of the NVlLtli and sueeeediiig dynas- 
ties, a mixed l/elasgic and African race? 

To the authors of this volume, in common with iForton’s aimaulcd 
views, as before and finally set forth p. 240 ], the Egyptians 

had been once an ahoriginally-Nilotic stock, pin*e and siin])le: n])Oii 
whicli, in after times, {Semitic, Pelasgic and Nnhian. elements hecunie 
engrafted. 

Our coinnumts on monniiiental iconography [Chapters TW, V., 
VII., T ILL] have demonstrated that almost every tyi)e of mankind, 
of northwestern Asia, northern Africa, with some of soniherii 
Europe, is portrayial so faithfully, as to leave no doubt of the jiriini- 
tive existence ot distinct raci‘s; some of whicli we are enabled to 
date back to the IVtli dynasty, or years B. c. But it has been 
objected that the drawing oi* the Egyptians was imporfoet or convi'n- 
tional, 'and therefore not to be relied upon. Bucli assertions, if again 
obtruded at tlie present day, would merely argue small acqluiintance 
with the laws of Egyptian artp’^ because, however false may be the 
canonical position giveif to the ear^ however defective the non-fore- 
shortening of the eye^ I defy Benvenuto Cellini himself to carve 
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pi'ofilcs more etliiiologieally-oxact than those bas-relief effigies we 
possess, in myriads, from ^hc IVth down to the XX lid dynasties. 
Ihit, I proceed to give copies of various crania from the catacombs ; 
which most triumphantly confirm all preceding asseverations concern- 
ing th#acciiracy of these Egyptian portrait-painters. The materials 
are drawn mainly from the collection of Morton, which I have ex- 
amined carefully for myself. These lieads, too, having been obtained 
ill Egypt, direct from the tombs, by one of the authors of tliis volume, 
I can speak authoritatively, because all attendant circumstances are 
known to me. 

“ A large, elongate-oval head (Fig. 253), with a broad, high forehead, low coronal re- 
gion, and strongly aquiline nose. The orbits nearly round ; teeth perfect and vertical. 
Internal capacity 97 cubic inches; facial angle 77°. Pelasyic forniP 

Fia. 253. Fia. 254. 



“A bcautifully-fonned head (Fig. 254), with a 
forehead, high, full, and nearly vertical, a good 
coronal region, and largely-developed occiput. The 
nasal bones arc long; and straight, and the whole 
facial structure delicately ])roportione(I. Age between 
30 and 35 years. Internal capacity S8 cubic inches; 
facial angle 81°. Pdasyic f(»rrn." 

“Skull of a woman of twenty years (Fig. 255)? 
with a beautifully-dcvel(*pc<l forehead, and remark- 
ably thin and delicate structure throughout. 'I'he 
frontal suture remains. Internal cajiacity 82 cubic 
inches; facial angle 80°. Pelasyic jonnP 
“ Head of a woman 

(Fig. i>5()) of thirty, Fi(i. 25t).'»'7 

of a faultless Cauca- 
sian mould. The hair, 

Avhich is in profusion, 
of a dark-brown 
tint, and delicately 
curled. Pelasyic form^* 
from Thebesf. 

The folhtwing series 
(Figs. 257, 258, 250, 

-bO, 2(51), illustrates 
the Kyyptinn form. 

r4 
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Fio. 258.479 Fig. 259.489 



“ An elongated head, 
•with a broad, receding 
forehead, gently aqui- 
line nose, and retract- 
ed chin, together with 
the inarke<|^di8tance 
between the nose and 
mouth, and the long, 
smooth hair, are all 
characteristics of tlje 
monumental Egyp- 
tian.” 

Of the Semitic 

form, foregoing 

chapters have 
supplied many 
portraits. One, 
out of numerous 
mummied era- 
nia, will suHieo 
to illustrate its 
existence iu the 
sepulchres of 
Egypt. 


“This hc.ad” (Fig. 262), says Morton, “ possesses 
great interest, on account of its (iecide<l Ihbtdw fea- 
tures, of which many e.xamples are extant on the 
monuments” of Egypt; and we have already com- 
pared it with those of Assyria [supra^ p. 116,] 

The colomil head'' from Nineveh 
^rochiimed the existence of a higher 
order of ChaUaic tyi)0 upon Assyrian 
sculjdures. The reader will he grati- 
fied to observe liow faitlifully ancitait 
Chahhea’s tombs testify to the . exacti- 
tude of her iconogra})hic monuments ; at the same time, he w ill per- 
ceive how art and nature conjointly establish tlie precision of modern 
anatomy’s deductions. 

The following sketch (Figs. 263 and 264) is a faithful reduction of an Assyrian skull, 
recently exhumed by Dr. Layaud, from one of the ancient mounds, and now deposited m 
the British Museum. Its fac-simile drawing has just been most kindly sent me from Eng- 
land, by Mr. J. B. Davis, F. S. A., one of tjie authors of the Crania BrUannica (a g«c‘at 
•work,* which is shortly to be published). I have no history of the skull, beyond tlie 
above stated ; but it is believed to be the representative of an ancient Assyrian. Epeakmg 
of the drawings, Mr. Davis says in his letter to me, “they are of the exact size of natuic, 
and very faithful representations of the cranium.” 

Tt is much to be regretted that we have as yet no scries of ancient skull-s from Eme\c 
aiid Babylon, as they would throw great light upon the early connection between the races 
of Egypt aud Assyria. 


Fig. 262. 
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Ancient Assyrian. 

Fio. 264. 


This skull is very interesting in several Fio. 263, 

points of view. Its immense si^ confirms 
history by showing that none but a high 
“Caucasian” race could have achieved so much 
greatness. The measurements taken from 
the drawing are — 

Longitudinal diameter, 7J inches. 

Transverse “ 5| ** 

Vertical “ 6} “ 

It is probable that the parietal diameter is 
larger than the measurement here given ; be- 
cause, possessor of only front and profile views, 

1 think these may not express fairly the poste- 
rior parts of the hejid. •here are but two heads 
in Morton’s whole Egyptian scries of equal 
size, and these are “Pelasgic;” nor inbro 
than two equally large throughout his Ame- 
rican series. Daniel Webster’s head measured 
— longitudinal diameter, 7J inches; trans- 
verse, 5J ; vertieal, oi ; and comparison will 
show that the Assyrian head is but a frac- 
tion the smaller of the two. 

This Assyrian head, moreover, is remark- 
able for its flose resemblance to several of 
Morton’s Egyptian series, classed under the 
“ Pelasgic for?n.” It thus adds another pow- 
erful confirmation to the fact this volume 
establishes, viz., that the Egyptians, at .all 

tnomimental tiiifos, were a mixed people, and in all historical ages were much amalgamated 
with Chaldaic race.s. Any one familiar with C4*ania, who will compare this Assyrian head 
with the beautiful Egyptian series lithographed in the Crmiin cannot fail to bo 

«truck with its resemblance to many of tiic latter, even more forcibly tluui anatomists will, 
through our small, if accurate, wood-cuts. ^ 

To vary these illut^tratioo^?, wliile confirininir the dediietioiis already 
drawn, I borrow two adinirahly-preserved heads (Figs. 2(jo and 2GC>) 
Fiu. 265. 
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from CiiAMPOLLiON-'PioEAC,'^®^ who has reduced them from the folio- 
plates of lsra})oloon’s Description de V Egypike, Fig. 266 yields the per- 
fect Egyptian type. 

From the mummy itself, now possessed by the University of Louisi- 
ana, at Xew Orleans, (and which I have personally scrutinized,) I 
present the most valuable specimen among all known to me ; inas- 
mneh as it is one of the extremely rare instances where the date of a 
deceased Egyptian can bo positively determined by documentary 
evidence. 

Porlrait 207) of if,e. 

Mummy of Got-tiiothi-aunku, 
“ Chiei^of the Artificers,” who 
died in t he ‘ ‘ Y ear X. ” of the reign 
of OsoKKON HI. A man be- 
tween thirty and forty years of 
age, who was alive in the year 
B. c. 000 ; or, before >i single 
stone yet discovered at ancient 
Jiahyhm was inscribed witli cii- 
neatic charnctei-vS. Here is the 
history of its traii.sinissiou to 
this country : — 

In 1815, Mr. Gliddon inti- 
mated, from Paris, to his friend 
Mr. A. C. llarri.s, the most in- 
fluciitisil resident in Egypt, his 
desire to procure a series of funereal nnti(iuitics to illustrate hi.s Lectures in the United 
States. The letter fortunately overtook Mr. Harris 'luring one of this gentleman’s arcle.e- 
ological visits a^t Thebes ; whore :icei»lent enabled him to obtain one admirable mummy, from 
the well-known Weuda, in perfect condition. It wa.s conveyed in his own yacdit to Alex- 
andria, with a dozen other human mvunmies collected ut Thebes, Abydos, and Memphis, 
intended for Mr. Gliddon. ^ 

In 1810, after fruitless efforts to ship them, four were sequestrated at the Alexandrian 
Custom-house: Mnh;irnmed Ali, since 18‘b), having forhidden the exportatir)n of Antiquities 
hy any but ageiit'^ of Kuropeau poweis. An oftiei.al apjdication, made by the IJuitcfl States’ 
Consul to ?he Viceroy failed; !»ml, in ISP), these fo«ir mummies were found to have 
perished, through damp, in the Custom-house. Ha}»pily, Mr. Harris hud preserved (lie 
most valuable specimen at bis own residence. 

In 1848, after Mohammed Ali’s superannuati«»n, permission to export Mr. Gliddon’s collec- 
tion wms refused by Ibraheem T*asba. On bis death, 1841b Mr. Harris’s personal claims 
upon tlie courtesies of tlio Government obtained leave from Abba.s.s Pasha; and the mummy, 
(with two others divested of their coflins), wuis forw.aialed to Liverjiool, where (l»c influential 
complaisane.e of Messrs. Haring Hrothers obtained their transhipment to the United St.ates, 
free of examination at the Quarantine and Cnstorn-honse. At New York, simihir tacilibes 
were accorded to Mr. Tl. K. Haight; and, after five years olfcisappointments, Mr. Gliddou 
received these specimens in November, 1841). 

Opened at Boston, June, 1850, in the presence of two thousand pcr.sons, by Prof. Agassiz, 
and a committee of sixteen of the le.ading phy.«ician.s, the.se coffins yielded the emb.'ihmd 
corpse of the Theban Priest GoT-TiiOTiii-AtTNKn, {lufinirk^ “ Dixit Thoth, vivat! ”) who dird 
in the tenth year of King Osorkon HI., early in the ninth century ii. C., or about 2750 ynns 
ago The amusing equivoque of gender that occurred at its opening received satisfactory 
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elucidation in the “ Letter from Mr. Gliddon about the Papyrus found on the Boston Mum- 
my/’ published in the Boston Evening Transcript, August 21 st and 22d, 1850. A copy of 
this article is appended to tlie mummy, which, with all its documentary cerements, now 
lies open to inspection at the Anatomical Museum of the Louisiana University. 

FrtC-sirniles of all the hicroglyphical inscriptions on this mummy were forwarded by Mr. 
Gliddon to Mr. Birch ; and the only material emendation of the fornier’s readings, added 
hV this erudite hierologist, is, that the legend on the papyrus designates the corpse as that 
of the “-Chief of the Artificers of the abode of Ammon,” i. e. Thebes. 

Submitted, at Philadcdphia, to the scientific scrutiny of the late L>r. Morton, this mum- 
mied body was not only pronouncc«l to be “ unofpii- 
Yocally identified with the t;eign of Osorkon III., by 
finding the cartouche or oval of that king stamped, in 
fu'.ir dift'eient places, on a leather cross, ]dace<l dia- 
gonally on the thorax in front;” but tlie s.ame autho- 
rity also declares, “ thcrfi arc IdO einl>almed Egyptian 
heads in tlie collection of tlie Academy, but none of 
tlicin can be even approximately dateii ; whence tlie 
great interest that attaches itself to the jiresent ex- 
ample.” And finally, on the 2od of .fanuary, IHo'i, 
the Avhole of these arclneological facts have been con- 
firmed, at New Orleans, by the personal, investiga- 
tion of Monsieur J. J. Amjiere, whose opinions in 
Egyptology are decisive.'^'* Mr. Glidilon pointed out 
to me, on this corpse, the only absolute confirmati<ui, 
lie says, of Scripture, witli width long stinlics of 
Kgy^dian lore have made him personally aci{uuinted. 

All male mummies oonndy with the ordinances of 
fjniesis xli. 14 ; and with fJfn. xvii. 11 ; Exoil. iv. 25 — 
hut (JciT-TiioTMi’s illustrates the accuracy of Ezk- 
ktwl’s description of an “ Egyptian ” — xvi. 2<); and 
xxiii. 19, 20. 

These Figs., 208 and 20»0, are copies of the mumniy-cases. 
one is gilt; but bitumen had obliterated the legends. 



Inner Shell, Outer Case. 

The face of th6 inner 


^ • 

That tlie influx of Asiatir*^^ into tlie Valli\v of the Nile eoimneiiced 
lon<>; before the foundation of the Kin]»ire under Mexes — that is, 
]>rior to B. r. 4000 — tlua’i' can he no fiir(lu*r (picstion ; and that ainal- 
ifaniations of foreiii;n with the Xih^’s domestic races coinimniced at a 
piv-historie epotdi, is now e«jnally certain. IFeiice it is evident, that 
it iinist l)e otten iiupossihle to deline some crania of these blended 
Ji.2:y})t.ian raia's Avith precisivni, so ifivat is the interinixtnre of priini- 
tive types. The facts howi‘ver, drawn by ^^orton from the monu- 
inonts and erania, jirove, that tin* K“T[dians-proper possessed small, 
elono'atod lieads, with recc'diiii^ foreheads, and an averaii’e internal 
capacity of 80 cnhic, kiches. Such view is fortified by the ivsem- 
hlanee of this type to the modern native races of E“:yj)t and sniTonnd- 
hii:^ countries ; as tlie Fellahs, the Tn'dawees on both sides of the river 
i^tud in the western oases, tlie Xuhians, Jh'rhers, &e. Their skulls 
have been already tigured pp. 220, 227]. 
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African-Negro Crania* 


Fiq. 270.^87 


Our Chapter VITI. has already sliown that ISTegroes are faithfully 
delineated on the monuments of the XVlIth dynasty, or b. c. 1600 — 
1700; and that, altlioiigh we produced no positive Nigritian portraiu 

of earlier date, yet it is conceded 
that Xegro tribes were abundant, 
along the Uppej^ Nile, al far l)a(ik 
as the XTIth dynasty; and ergo^ they 
must have been also contemporary 
with tlie earliest settlers of Kgypt. 

Although Negro races present coii- 
sidtu’ahlc variety in their cranial con- 
formations, yet they all poss(‘ss cer- 
tain unmistakeable trails in coinmon, 
marking tliem as Negroes, and dis- 
tinguishing them from all other spe- 
cies of man. Ih-ognathoiis jaws, 
narrow elongated forms, rec(Mling 
forelieads, large posterior develop- 
ment, small internal capacity, 
characterize the whole group crani- 
o logically. 

A few exarnph's suflice to give the 
reader a good idea of their j)roini- 
nent characteristics, and will eiiahic 
him to appre(‘iate cranial distinctions 
l)etween the vari(‘d Negro and other 
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African types. (Sec Figs. 270-2' 




Fm. 272.*’=^ 


Fi(3. 



It cannot fail 
to be noticed 
that the Cajf're 
and the Ash- 

ant re exhibit 
tar higher cen- 
f o r m at i on s 
than the rest ; 

in accordance 
with recent 

li i s t o r i c ' 


e’^ents,. They approach the Foolah “grailatiou.” 
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Creole Negro. ^ Mummied Negress. 


Figure 276 is the portrait of a celebrated Hottentot female, which (seemingly, to 
Europeans) presents an extraordinary deformity. Some writers jfflirrn that her bump, or 
hump, is an accidental freak of nature, or a peculiarity resulting from local causes. It 
is furthermore asserted, that such posterior development cannot 
be characteristic of any special race. lUit, while all these expla- 
n:ition.s are nullified by the fact that, around the Cape of Good 
Hope (and among Hottentot and Hushman races alone) similar 
rctrotubernnec is still quite conimou, it should not be forgotten 
that tlie proclivities of exotic Dutcli Boors, combined witli the 
action of locaj aborigines, have already modified the Hottentot and 
Bushman, and consequently dive.stcd botlq to some extent, of their 
pristine uniformity. Kittkr ^aupra^ p. ^186] shows that Arabian 
single, and Bactrian dmible-humped camels (although distinct 
“.species”), when bred together, produce oilspring sometimes 
with one, at others with two humps; ami as the Hottentots arc 
now a very mixed race, why should not the bump, once unde- 
viatingly characteristic of tlie good old race, be freiiuently ab- 
sent, or else diminished in volume, in the present genera- 
ti<jn ? 

That the laws governing the phenomena of Nature, if as yet llottcntot Vohufl. 

often inscrutable, are noverthele.'JS perdurable, may be exempli- 
fied, monumentally, even through instances of idiocy or lunacy. Rosellini’s plates, com- 
pared with Egyptian mummied skulls, and examined by the keen eyes of such comparative 
anatomists as ]\lorton, furnish evidence that the natural deformitie.s of humanity were ap- 
preciated, thousands of years ago, hy Nilotic art; because the “.'^agacit}’ of the Egyptian 
artist has admirably adapted this man’s (Fig. 278j vocation to his intellectual developments, 




Scailptuml Fool. 


Mummied Idiot 
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Oceanic Races. * 

Geographers divide our globe into Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
and Oeeaniea. This last region lias been subjected to many system- 
atic divisions by.ditfercnt writere ; but M. Jacquinot’s are both simple 
and comprehensive : — 

“ 1. Australia — embraces New Holland, and Tasmania or Vaji Diemen’s Land.^ 

“2. Polynesia — all the islands of tlie Pacific Ocean, from the west coast of America to 
the pfiilippines, «id tlie Moluccas; comprising what have been termed Micronesia and 
Melanesia. ^ • 

“ 3. Malaysia, or Eaxt Mies — Indian Archipelago ; containing the Sunda, Philippine and 
Molucca Islands.” 

The three divisions together arc termed Occanica; and the races of men distributed over 
this A’ast area present an infinite diversity of types, which have also been variously chus- 
sified. Pi icliard very justly remarks that these Oceanic types dill'er so much among each 
other, and from the inhabitants of the Old and New World, that it is now imiiossible to 
trace their origin. ‘‘•'i 

[Ethnogra])hic knowledge of the Avhole of them doe.s not antedate the sixteenth century. 
Thus, the existenec of tribes was unknown to Europe bi'fore their discovery by Loj)ez 

de Sequeira, in a. d, lolO, followed by Albimueri|iie about 1513. Mienmesians were fijst 
seen by Ferdinand Magclliaons in 1520; Poh/nesiuvs by Puy Lopez de Villalpbos in 15-1:5, 
and by Alvaro de IMeinlana in 1505: wliile Alnd .Jansen Tasman, in l()d2--3, sailed around 
Van Diemen’s Liind, seeing no people, but some and afterwards ha«l some of hi.s 

men killed by natives of New Zealand — which seems to be the first historic mdice of .L/.v- 
trallan families. When we recollect that tlie sceoud “voyage around tire Avorld” Avas not 
undertaken by Francis Drake before tlie ye.ar 1557,’-’^ it will 1)0 oonijirclicmled at once Imw 
very recent is the infovinution Avliich etlinology possesses of Malayan, Polynesian, and 
Australian types; whose separate existence, nevertheless, must be as aneient as that of the 
animals and plant.s of their respective province.s of creation. — 0. Ji. G.] 

As^veiy classilicatioii of Ihesc raros is wliolly arl)itrarv, and iiias- 
mireh as any atteiniits at emendation Avonld here be liitile, I sliall 
merely select for illustration a f(‘W of their more pi’ominent types. 
AVt; liave sliown, from the momniients ot* l^'ifyi^t and other sources, 
that various distinct races of men stood, face to fact*, fiOOO ytairs 
and that no physical caus(‘s have since, transfornu'd one tyjie into tin- 
other. We may, therctore, retisontihly assume tliat theseOci'tinio 
rac(‘s have ever been contemporary with otlua-s elsi^whcns tuid were 
created whei’e orii^inally found liy modern mivii»;ators. Therti is ti 
more or less intimate connection, it is said, amoni:^ most ol‘ the 
l\)lynesitin toii<^ui‘s; hut the iXusInditin, whose lyjie is altcy'otlier 
])eculiai\ ih’icliard declares, “is the only one whose language is kiio vn 
to he distinct.” 

Australians. 

Australia eomprisc.s .such imnienfie supcrficiesns to deserve the name of a continent ; and, 
consequently, its inhabitants present considerable diversity. of types. This is inferred Iroiu 
the contrad'ctory acc«)unts of travellers, who have described tbcm at ditl’erent geographical 
points It should be remarked, that the natives of Australia, Van l 4 iemen’s band., NeW 
;iu I other of these islands, although differing in many particulars, are all 80 
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black in complexion as to have been termed Oceanic Negroes. They partake of the cranial 
conformation of African Negroes; displaying, like them, narrow, elongated he^ds, defective 
foreheads, small internal capacity, projecting jaws, &c. 

Capt. Wilkes, commander of the late U. S. Exploring Expedition, thus describee them : — 
The natives of Australia differ from any other race of men in features, complexion 
habits, and language. Their color and features assimilate them to the African type ; their 
long, black, silky hair has a resemblance to the Malays. The natives are of middle height, 
perhaps a little above it; they are slender in make, with long arms and legs. The cast of 
the face is between the African and the Mab«y ; the forehead unusually narrow and high ; 
the eyes small, black, and deep-set ; the nose much depressed at the upper part, between 
the eyes, and widened at the base, which is done in infancy by tlie mother, the natural 
shape being of an aquiline ^orm ; the cheek-bones are high, the mouth large, and furnished 
with strong, well-set teeth; the chin frequently retreats; the nedk is thin and short. The 
color usually appri^aches a deep umber, or reddish-black, varying much in shade; and in- 
dividuals of pure blood are sometimes as liglit-colored as mulattoes. Tlieir most striking 
distinction is their hair, which is like tliat of dark-haired Europeans, although more silky. 
It is fine, disposed to curl, and gives them a totally different aspect from the .African, ami 
also from the Malay and American Imlian. Most of them have thick beards and whiskers, 
and they are more hairy than the whites.” 

.lACquiNoT, of the French Exploring Expedition, gives a very similar description, except 
that “ leur couleur etait d^un voir fiiHgineuz assez inlense.^^ 

M. i)E FREvriNKT, who passed considerable time at different points of the country, de- 
scribes these tribes in the same manner. He says: “The people everywhere assimilate. 
Tlicir color varies from intense black to re<Idish black. Their hair is invai iably black and 
smooth, though undulating, and never has the woolly appearance seen in other races.” 


Fin. 279.499 


Fio. 280.^>0(> 




“ This man (Fig. 279), whose name was 
self killed two savages 
of a hostile tribe, a. d. 

His skull (adds 
Morton) is the nearest 
fq'prosich to the ovang 
l}'l'e that 1 have seen. 

-^Etat. <10. I. C. 81.” 

281 is from h 
coast of 
Kollftnil; taken 
from the Atlas of Du- 
Uloutier. 


Dur.abub, was killed in a fray, after having him- 
Fio. 282.‘^-o‘-3 
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Native of New Holland. 
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Fig. 282 — “Natif d’Amnoubang, He Timor.” 

To thet^e Ifeacls from New Ilolland ami the Island of Timor many others might be added, 
from the various works on the Physical History of Mankind. Our series, however, suppliea 
fair specimens of these races, who represent the lowest grade in the human family. Their 
anatomical characteristics are certainly very remarkable. While, in countenance, tfiey 
present an extreme of the prognathous type hardly above that of the orang-outan, they 
possess at the same time the smallest brains of the whole of mankind ; being, according to 
Morton’s raeasurementf?, seventeen cubic inches less than the brain of the Teutonic race. 
In my own collection f have a cast of the head figured above in Morton’s catalogue ; and, 
decidedly, it exhibits more of the animal than of man. 


Tasmania^ or Van Diemen's Land. 



It is certainly an extraordinary fret, that this comparativcly-small island, merely sepa^ 
rated from Australia by a narrow channel, should be occupied by people of entirely ditfe- 

rent type. The tribes 

Fifl. 283 . Fig. 284.-'''^'^ of New Ilolland, it 

has been just set 
forth, are more or 
less black, but po.s- 
sess fine, straight and 
silky hair; while their 
neighbors of Tiisina- 
nia are thus doscrilied 
by Ca})t. Cook : — 

“ The color of the 
people of Van Pie- 
men’s Land is a dull 
black, and not (piite 
so dcej> a.s that of the 
African Negroes. The 
hair is perfectly 
w(K)lly. Their noses, 
though not flat, arc 
broad and full. Tlie 
lower part of the face 
projects a good dejil.” 

The reader can se- 
lect fn»m the follow- 
ing 4 samples 
2H3-28fij which he 
considers the worst 
expression of the most 
inferior grades of hu- 
manity. 

Fig. A from Martin, and 13 from Dumoiitier, compare well with the heads of Austra- 
hans ; and not less disagreeably. 


- Ta.sman]au. 


Fio. 285.J505 


B. — Ta.otnanian, 

Fig. 

I 




D. — Tsosmanian. 


Papuas, of New Guinea. 


New Guinea is the largest of all these islands after NelSr Holland. Numerous navigftto’^®^ 
old as well as the living, have described this people at vai ious localities on the coas 
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Fig. !i87.507 



Fig. 


The tribes appear everywhere to be substantially the same : 
skin more or less black, features Negro, hair woolly and 
formed into ennrm 4 )us tufts. 

This (Fig. 287) is a fair specimen of the inhabitants 
of New Guinea, which not only presents the Negro com- 
plexion, and features like the Australian, but also the 
woolly hair. We may consider this skull an average type 
of the Papuan race. 

Harfours^ or Alforians. 

In Malaysia, under the names of Ifarfours, A1 fours, Tia- 
ra foras, &c., have been designated the inhabitants of the 
interior of the large islands, or mountain regions. But great 

diversity exists in the type of these families ; and much confusion in descriptions. They scorn 
generally to be a true Negro race, of the lowest order; and from their position in the inte* 
rior, no less than from llieir degraded condition,* they arc, most probably, the true abori- 
gines of many of these island.^, who have been 
iriven back by immigrants from other islands. 

Dne .skull (Fig, 288) .sufficiently represents them. 

I shall not overload our pages wdth detailed dc- 
Bcri[>tions of the various Oceanic Negro types in- 
habiting the smaller islands. Materials laek for 
satisfactory anatomical comparison. There is to be 
found in pririf very little to aid the erafii(*I<>gist, 
beyoml the magnificent plates of Ibimoiitior, from 
wliicli we have extensively bomiwe*! ; but his text 
has not yet been published ; nor do drawings alone 
furnish the information re<]uired. All travellers 
and every anat<miist agree, however, in placing 
these Oceanic Negroes at the bott(un of the scale 
of races; and, at the same time, the Altbri.ans .are 
described as totally difierent from every group of 
Negroes on the ^ffrican continent. 

Therefore, the supposition of any eommunity of origin between these Australasians 
the true Nigritians — neither of them migratory races, and widely separated by o«?eans-^ 
would be too gratuitous to merit refut.ition. So also would be any hypotheses based upon 
climatic infiuenees, wdien the zones <»f their respective liabiints are as opposite in nature, 
as the races of Malaysia are distinct from those of Africa, and, at the same time, geogra- 
phically remote. 



Polynesian Pare. 

An elaborate account of this race may be found in Prichard’s “ Physical TTistory of Man 
kind;” but I rely more particularly on the later work of M. Jaequinot ; inasmuch as it is, 
ni every respect, deserving of confidence and admiration: coming, besides, from a naturalist 
Who has mm these tribes in their various Iftc.alities: — 

“ The Polynesian race is well marked ami distinct : it iidiabits all Malaysia ami the greater 
part of Polynesia, comprising the numerous islands separated by d’lirville under the name 
of Micronesia. 

“The general characters of this race may be thus given : — Skin tawny, of a yellow color 
"''cashed with bistro, more or less deep; very light in some, almost brown in otiicrs. Ilnir. 
k)ack, bushy, smooth and sometimes frizzle«l. Eyes blaek, ni(»re split than (tpcii, md at all 
ohli^ue. Nose long, straight, sometimes aquiline or straight; nostrils large and oj)eii. 
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■which makes it sometimes look flat, especially in women and children ; in them, also, the 
lips, which in general are long and curved, are slightly prominent. Teeth fine; incisors 
large. Cheek bones large, not salient ; enlarging the face, ■which, nevertheless, is longer 
than wide.” 

Blumenbach describes the cranium thus: — “Summit of the head slightly contracted; 
forehead rather convex ; cheek-bones not prominent ; superior maxillary bone rather pro- 
jecting; parietal protubersnees very prominent.” 

Jacquinot declares that these characters are constant in all the individuals of tlie Poly- 
nesian race ; and he says his description is confirmed by Forster, JIoerenhout,5io Kllis, 5U 
Quoy et Gaimard, sind others. 

Most authors recognize 'three distinct races among the Polynesians : independent of those 
just described, they designate the inhabitants of the Carolines, or Microncsians, and the 
Malays; but M. .Tacqiiinot regards this division as unfounded in nature. That there is 
considerable variety of types in these scattered islands is admitted ; and tlic question re- 
ducc.s itself to, whether these islanders arc really of one stock or of several. Anthropo- 
logy perceives no reason for supposing tluit they are all descended from one pair; and I 
therefore regard them as a group of proximate races, like the numerous other groups 
already signalized on the earth’s superficies. They h.ave been separated, by some writers, 
on philological grounds ; but I liold it to be a demonstrable,* even if not demonstrated fact, 
that zoological characters arc far more reliable than mere analogies of language ; which 
(critically examined) are frequently less real than fanciful. 

After .surveying the Polynesian race in detail, through all the islands, from the Philip- 
pines to New Zealand and the ^amlwich, Jacquinot conclmles: — 

“ Thus this race is found spread from 20*^ N. lat. to 50° S. lat. ; that is say, it occu- 
pies a space of about 3000 miles of latitude by JfiOO of longitude. Cerbiinly, witliin those 
extremes, the climate oilers numerous variations. Some of these islands are flat, others 
mountainous ; some are very fertile, others sterile ; and, notwithstanding all these eirouin- 
stances, the Polynesians remain the same cvcrywliere. They are nil in the same degree of 
civilization, of industry and intelligence ; their color is not more dark under the equator 
than without the tropics — and everywhere we find some more brown than others, 

“ We repeat that, before such fiicts full all theorie.s respecting the influence of atmosphere 
and of climate. 

“ They prove also, in the edearest manner, that the Polynesians cannot be a hybrid race ; 
because, it it were so, they could not preserve, in the numerous islands, a hoinogeiicousne.ss 
character so perfect; there would necessarily be mixed breeds in diirercnt degrees, and 
showing every shade and grade. The Polynesian race then is pTmiiive.'^ 


Fig. 289. 


Fio. 290. 


The original of Fig. 280 
died in the Marine hospital 
at ISIobile, while under the 
charge of my friends Pr.s. 
Levert and Mastin ; and 
the skull was presented to 
Agassiz and my.'^elf for ex- 
amination, without being 
ajipi’i.'^ed of its history. 
Notwithstanding there was 
something in its form whieh 
apjieare*! unnatural, yet it 
resembled more tlian any 
other race the I’olynesif • 
and a.s such we did not In- 

6i..ate to class it. It turned out afterwards that wo were right; and th.nt our einbairass 
ment had been produced by an artificial flattening of the occiput; which process il'C 
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Islander, while at the 
hospital, bad told Drs. 
Levert and Mae tin 
was habitual in his 
family. The profile 
view displays less pro- 
tuberance of brain be- 
hind and the vertical 
view more compres- 
sion of occiput, thau 
belongs generally to 
his race ; but still 
there remains enough 
of cranial characteris- 
tics to mark his Poly- 
nesian origin ; even 
were not the man’s 
history preserved, to 
attest the gross de- 
pravity of his animal 
propensities. 

The first of those 
honds (Fig. 291) is jm 
ancient Ouanche from 
the Canary-Isles; 
and, though out of 
place here, is one of 
Dnraoutier’s series, — 
Pcsides being itself 
interesting, it con- 
trasts still more pow- 
erfully with American 
aborigines. 

The other five (Fig.s. 
292-290) are Polyne- 
sians from different 
islands, presenting a 
strong family likeness 
to each other — reced- 
ing foreheads; elon- 
gated heads ; project- 
ing jaws, ponderous 
behind, &c. 



Fio. 293.J^w 



Fig. 294 sis 



Fig. 295.S16 Pio. 296,sn 



I have piirsuod the Oceanic races, somewhat in detail, from the 
Indian seas across tlie wliolc’ extent of the Pacific* 0<.*ean to tlie shores 
of America; where another group of races, of entirely ditlerent type, 
feniains yet to lie described. My object in tliis tedious yoyaifo has 
been, to place before the reader such material as miglit enable him 
to judge whether there is any proof, in this geogra])hical direction, 
ot migrations from the Old to the ?^ew World, that c'onld a(*connt 
for its primitive manner of population. We have beheld, during our 
Oceanic travels, very opposite types in localities near to each other, 
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as wnll as many distinct languages; and we have seen the same type 
as tl)at of the Polynesians scattered throughout all climates, and yet 
speaking dialects of the same language. 

It now remains to be shown that, (with perhaps some very partial 
exceptions along the Pacific coast,) the types of America are entirely 
distinct from those of Oceanica; and that American languages, civiliza- 
tions, social institutions, &c., are utterly opposed to Oceanic influence, 
while differing, too, amongst each other. It is from the so-calh‘(l 
Polynesian and IShilhy races that many writers have derived the popula- 
tion of America; yet in no two types of man do we find cranial 
characiters more wfidely difterent. The heads wdiich w^e have copied 
from tlie of Af. le Docteur Dumoutier, (wdm accompanied M. Ja(i- 
quinot in the Exploring Expedition of 1837-’8-’9~’40, of the Astro- 
labe and Zelee, sent out by the French government,) were all taken 
by the daguerreotype process, either from nature or from i)laster- 
casts; and are tijerefbre not only beautifully executed, but perfectly 
reliable. To the eye of the anatomist, these heads will be found to 
present a most striking contrast with those of the aboriginal Ameri- 
cans wdiich w^e are about to produce. It is much to be regretted, 
howxwer, that we have not complete measuronents of these Oceanic 
heads, their various diameters, internal capacity, &c., after the plan 
adopted by Morton; but I presume such essentials wdll appear in 
full, wdien the text is ])ublished. It will be observed, furthermore, that 
the American heads differ more widely from all the Oceanic crania than 
they do even from those of the Chinese or triuj x^Fongol races, whejice 
our American Indians are still supposed by fabulists to be derived. 
The Oceanic races, including even the Sandwich Islanders, wdieii 
^omparod wdth our Indians, exhibit crania more elongated, more 
compressed laterally, less prominent at the vertex, and moi’C •l)rog- 
nathous, in type. American races, I shall render evident, are 
strongly distinguished by the very reverse of all tlnjso points, in 
addition to their own greatly-flattened ocei])ut. Whilst running the 
eye, too, over Dumoutier’s long series of Oceanic heads, I was struck 
by one remarkable difference: viz., the greater amount of brain 
behind the meatus of the ear than in the skulls of the aborigines 
of America ; and the reader wall notice vertical Unes^ rendering this 
fact obvious. 

American Group. 

The author of Crania Americana separated {aupra^ p. 276] the 
races of this continent into two grand divisions : viz., the Toltecan and 
tho Barbarous tribes. That luminous paper — Inquiry into the 
tinctive Characteristics of the Aboriginal Race of America^^^ — ampl)^ 
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justified the traveller’s adage, that “he who has seen one tribe of 
Indians, has seen all.” 

“ The half-clad Fuegian, shrinking from his dreary winter, has the same characteristic 
lineaments, though in an exaggerated degi’ce, as the Indians of the tropical plains; and 
these, again, resemble the tribes Vhich inhabit the region west of the Rocky Mountains — 
those of the great Valley of the Mississippi, and those, again, which skirt the Jlskimaux on 
the North. All possess alike the long, lank, black hair, the brown or cinnamon-colored 
skin, the heavy brow, the dull and sleepy eye, the full and compressed Ups, and the salient, 
but dilated nose. . . . The same conformity of organization is not less obvious in the osteo- 
logical structure of these people, as seen in the square or rouiuled head, the flattened or 
vertical occiput, the large quadrangular orbits, ^nd-the low, receding forebeafl. . . ? Mere 
exceptions to a general rule do not alter the peculiar physiognomy of the Indian, which is 
as undeviatingly characteristic as that of the Negro ; for whether we see him in the athletic 
Charib or tlie stunted Chayina, in the dark Californian or the fair Rorroa, he is an Indian 
still, and cannot be mixtaken for a being of any other rare.** 

And, above all anatomists, Morton had the best ri^ht to pronounce. 
We have seen \_8iipra, p. 32r)] how his unrivalled “^colU^ction embraces 
410 skulls of 04 different nations and tribes of Indians.” 

Time, moreover, from ante-historical — nay, even from geological 
epoehas, down to the present hour, ap])ears to have wrou»;’ht little or 
no change oil the physical strindure of the American aborigines. Dr. 
Lund’s coniiiiunicatioii to the Historieal and Geograj)lii('al Society of 
Brazil, on the huvian fosM crania discovered by him in the Pro- 
vince of Alinas Ooracs, added to the published doeisions of Dr. Aleigs 
on 4he Santas fossilized hones, with those of Dr. Aloultrie on the 
Guadaloupc fossilized head, settle that matt(‘r eonelnslvely [sapra, 
pp. 347, 850]: nor do the last-diseovered fossilized j<itC8 ivith perfect 
teeth, and jwrtioiis of a foot, from Florida, now in the possession of 
Prof. Agassiz, negative this dediietion ; although such vestiges, still 
imbedded in conglomerate, mav not bo eited in the atiinnativo. 
Lund’s language, as rendered by Lieut. IStrain, U. 8. X., is iine(iui- 
vocal : — 

“The question then arises, who were these people? what their motle of life? of what 
race? and what their intellectual perfection? The answers to these questions are, happily, 
less difficult and doubtful. He examined various crania, more or less perfect, in order to 
determine the place they ouglit to occupy in the system of Anthropology. The narrow’iiess 
of the forehead, the prominence of the zygomatic bones, tRc maxillary and orbital confor- 
niation, all assign to these crania a place .nmong the characteristics of the American race. 
And it is known, says the Doctor, in continuation, that the race which approxim.ntes nearest 
to this is the Mongolian ; and the most distinctive and salient character by which we dis- 
tinguish between them, is by the greater depression of the forehead of the former. In thig 
point of organization, these ancient crania show not only the peculiarity of the American 
nace, hut this peculiarity, in many instances, in an excessive degree ; oven to the entire 
disappearance of the forehead. Wo must .allow, then, that the people who occupied this 
country in those remote times, were of the same r.ace as those wlio inhabited it at the time 

the Conquest. Wo know that the human figures found sculptured on tlie ancient inonu 
^nents of Mexico represent, for the greater part, a singular conforniatioii of the head-- 
being without forehead — the cranium retreating backward, immediately above the super* 
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ciliary arch. This anomaly, which ia generally attributed to an artificial disfiguration of 
.the head, or the taste of the artist, now admits a more natural explanation ; it being now 
proved by these authentic documents, that there really existed on this continent a race 
exhibiting this anomalous conformation. The skeletons, which were of both sexes, were 
of the ordinary height, although two of the pien were above the common stature. Tlieso 
heads, according to the received opinions in Craniology, could not have occupied a high 
position in intellectual standing. Tliis opinion is corroborated by finding an instrument of 
imperfect construction joined with the skeletons. This instrument is simply a smooth stone 
of about ten inches iu circuiuferenoe, evidently intended to bruise seeds or hard substances. 

“ In other caverns he has found other human bones, which show equally the character- 
istics of fossils, being deprived of all the gelatinous parts, and consequently very brittle 
and porous in the fracture.’* ♦ 

Finally, the “ Poruviaif-Aiitiqnitics” of Kivero and Tschndi"’^ cor- 
roborate tlie above scion tilie view, viz., that tlie artifieial disfigure- 
ment of tlie skull among the Inca-Pernvians and other South Ameri- 
can families, owes its oi’igiii to the prior existence of an aiitocthonous 
race, in whose crania such (to us, seemingly) a deformity was natural: 
and thus the contradictory inalcrials which induced Dr. Morton at 
first to deem this petailiarity to he coiiginiital, and afterwards so exclu- 
sively artificial, become reconciled; while due regard is preserved to 
his truthful candor and craiiiulogical acumen. . 


Fio. 297. 



Of the four forms of the head among 
the Old Peruvians, which were produced 
by artificial means (as established by M(jr- 
ton, in EOmography and Archccofogy of the 
American Aborigines, 1840), space retdricta 
me to one example (Fig. 297), on which 
the “ course of every bandage is in every 
instance distinctly marked by'coiTOspomd- 
ing cavity of the bony structure;” and 
ttiH)tl)rr form (Figs. 298, 21 r. ) is raonii- 
inontally illustrated through Del Rio's 
Accuuni of Palenque.'’^ 

The learned antiquaries, Kivero and Tschudi, whose researches establish tluit these 
grotesipie forms arc primeval, no less than congenital (being exhibited even in the 
foetus among Peruvian mummies), do not appear to have been aware that Dr. Morton 

had already classified the 

Fig. 298. ybwr varieties of such 

distortions, in a paper 
published five years pre- 
viou.sly to their work.'’-^ 
The compression of 
the head practised by 
various Indian tribes, al- 
though it causes distor- 
tion of the ciaiiiuiri in 
different directions, docs 
not diminish the volume 
of the brain.. This sin- 
gular fact was announced 
many years ago by lh‘jf' 

Tiedemanii.andnas since 

been a b u dantly con 



Fia. 209. 
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firmed by the multiplied observations of Morton. From the measurements of twenty-six 
Peruvian crania, all extremely distorted, some elongated, others conical, and others again 
fiattened on the forehead and expanded laterally, he obtained a mean of 76 cubic inches, 
or one in^^h more than the Peruvian average. From twenty-one native skulls from Oregon, 
•ill more or less distorted by artificial means, he obtained a mean rather below the average 
of the barbarous tribes; but from the whole of his measurements of distorted crania, as 
derived from the Peruvian and Nootka-Columhian series collectively, he found the average 
volume of the brain to be 79 cubic inches, or precisely the mean of the whole American 
group of races. I may add that, as mechanical distortion of the skull does not lessen the 
volume of the brain, neither does it appear to afifect the intellect. 

These points establislted, I would renuirk, that the most striking 
auatomieal characters of the American crania are, small size, averag- 
ing hut seventy-nine cubic inches internal capacity ; low, receding 
forelicad; short antero-postorior diameter; great inter-parietal dia- 
meter; flattened occiput; ])romiiu‘iit vertex ; high cheelv-boncs ; pon- 
derous and somewhat prominent jaws. Such characteristics are more 
universal in the Tolteeau than the Barbarous tribes. Among the 
Irocpiois, for instance, the lu^ads were often of a somewhat more 
elongated form ; but the Cherokees and Choctaws, who of all modern 
Barbarous tribes dis[)lay greater aj)titnde for civilization, present the 
genuine type in a remarkable degree. My birth and long residence 
in Southern States bavi^ ])ermitted the study of many of these living 
tribes (a hundred Clnxdaws may he seen daily, even now, in the 
streets of .Mobile), and they exhibit this conformation almost without 
c.\ce[)tion. I have also scrutinized many Atexicaiis, besides Catawbas 

of South Carolina, and tribes on the Canada Lakt*s, and can bear 

0 ' ... 

Witness that tile living tribes evmywliere eon firm !^rurton’s typo. 

Olio might, indeed, describe an Indian’s skull by saying, it is the 
op}K)sitc ill every ros[»ect from that of the Xegro ; as mneb as the 
brown complexion of the Bed-man is instantly distinguishable from 
the Black’s; or the long hair of the former diflers in substance from 
the short wool of the latter. • 

The annexed sketches of 
three heads (Figs. 300-30G) 
by comparison, illus- 
trate tliis type better than 
language. Figs. 300 and 
•^01, a Negro; Figs. 302 
and 803, the head (in my 
possession) of a Cherokee 
Cldef, who die<i while a 
pn«oiier, near Mobile, in 
and Figs. *305 and 
the antique cranium 
f»'om Squier’s mound [uhi 
p. 291.] 

I shall now proceed 

56 


Fig. 801 
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Pro. 302. Fia. 804. 



Crook Chief — Profile View. 


FlGt305. 



Mound-builder — Profile View. 


Vortical View, 

Fio. 306. 



Vfciticai View. 


to show, through 
faithful copies, that 
the type just attri- 
buted to the Ameri- 
can races is found 
among tribes the 
most scattered — 
among the semi-civil- 
ized, and the barbar- 
ous — among living 
as well as among ex- 
tinct races; and that 
no foreign rat^e has 
intruded itself into 
their midst, even in 
the smallest appreci- 
able degree : availing 
myself of some of 
the original wood- 
cuts of the Crania 
A placed by 
Mrs. Morton’s kind- 
ness at our disposal. 


Peruvians^ from Temple of the Sun. 


This head (Fig. 307) from the Cemetery of Pachacamac, is characteristic of the American 
type, as will be seen at a glance : the parietal ami longitudinal diameters being nearly equal ; 
the vertex prominent. 



, Peruvian— Profile View. Vertical View. 


longitudinal diameter, 6 inches; parietal, 6-9; frontal, 4*4; vertical, 6. Internal ca- 
pacity, 77 cubic inches. 
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Fig. 310, from the Inca Cemetery, is perfectly Fia.* 310.^^ 

typical of the race. 

Longitudinal diameter, 6*6 inches; parietal, 

5-5; frontal, 4 6; vertical, 6-6. Internal capa> 
city, 68*5 cubic inches. 

Morton supplies the measurements of twenty- 
three adult skulls of the “ pure Inca race,” from 
the cemetery called Pachacamac, or the Temple 
of tlie Sun,' near Lima; obtained and presented 
to him by Or. llusohenberger, U. S. N. As this 
sepulchre was reserved for tlie exclusive use of 
the higher class of Peruvians, it is reasonable to 
infer that the skulls thence disinterred belonged 
to persons of intelligence and distinction; al- 
tliough I am aware that Rivero and Tschudi express doubts that any of these can have 
belonged to royal Peruvian personages. -’Z? 

The largest cranium of this series yields an internal capacity of 80-5 cubic inches, which 



is a fraction short ot the Caucasian mean ; while the smallest measures but GO. Tl»e mean 
of the whole is but 73 cubic inches. 

The following examples of Mexican heads suffice to show the identity of the two races. 


Mexicans, 


This (Fig. 311) is a 
relic of the genuine 
Toltecau stock, hav- 
ing been exhumed 
from an ancient ce- 
metery at Cerro do 
Quesi I as, near the 
city of Mexico. It 
was accompanied by 
runneruu.s antique ves- 
sels, weapons, &c., in- 
dicating a personage 
of distinction. This 
cranium was brought 
from the city of 
Mexico by the Hon. 
•I. R. Poinsett, and by 
him presented to the 
Academy of Sciences 
of RhiladelpUia. 

Longitudinal diam- 
eter, 7*1 inches; pa- 
rietal, 5-7 ; frontal, 
4‘4; vertical, 6*2. In- 
fernal capacity, 83 
cubic inches. 

A rcmarkably-well 
characterized head 

(^ig. ol3) from an 
uucient tomb near the 
cdy of Mexico, whence 
it was exhumed with 
^ great variety of an- 


Fia. 




Fiq. 313/’29 



Fia. 314. 
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iique vessels, masks, ornaments, &6. It is preserved in the collection of the American Phi- 
losophical Society. The forehead is low, but not very receding ; the face projects, and tlic 
whole cranium is extremely unequal in its lateral portions. I had almost omitted the 
remark, that this irregularity of form is common in and peculiar to American crania. 


Let us Viow track the American type into the Barbarous races. Among the Iroquois and 
some other tribes of both North and South America, heads of more elongated form are 
occasionally met with ; but the type truly cJiaracteristic predominates largely among the 
Creeks — under which appellation were embraced most of the tribes of Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida. Having personally examined many of these nations, I can vouch for this fact. 
While Prof. Agassiz was in Mobile last spring, I took occasion to point out tlris cranial uni- 
formity ; and his critical eye detected no exception in at least 100 living Choctaw Indians 
whom we examined together in and arouud the city. The modern Creek chief [supra^ Fig, 
iJ02] attbrds satisfactory evidence. 




Seminole [Creek Tribe) and Dacota [Sioux). 

Fig. 316. Seminole war- 

Fig. 315. rior (Pig. 315) 

slain at the bat- 
tle of St. Jo- 
sepli’s, 30 miles 
below St. Au- 
gustine, in June, 
1836, by Capt. 
Justin Dirnrnick, 
U. S. Artillery. 
Longitudinal di- 
ameter, 7-3 in. ; 
parietal, 5-9; 
frontal, d i); ver- 
tical, 5-8. In- 
ternal capacity, 
03 cubic inches. 

• Fig. 318 is tlie 

Fig. 317. Fig. 318, 

warrior; very 

characteristic ot 

lii.s tribe. Longi- 
tudinal diameter 
6*7 inches; pa- 
rietal, 5-7 ; L on- 
tal, 4-2; vertical, 
5-4. Internal ca- 
pacity, 85 cubic 
inches. 

Kefcrence to 
the Cranid 
ficana win 

Seminole— Back View. Dacota-Profile View. that exaniplcir 

might be 

multiplied, to prove that our Indian aborigines are everywhere comprehended muici 
group. I have already spoken of the ancient mounds and the mound-builders; have 
how numerous and widely-extended they are, and that they all belonged to tbc 
Toltecan family. In addition to the cranium discovered by Squicr [Fig. ^ 
two more of these mound-skulls, selected from points separated by immense distutice. 


Vertical View. 
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Skull from a Mound on the Upper Mississippu 
Fig. 319.S32 



Fig. 320. 


Skull (Fig. 819) taken 
from a mound seated 
on the high bluff which 
overlooks the Missis- 
sippi river, 150 miles 
above the mouth of the 
IMissouri. There were 
six mounds, placed over 
each in a right line, 
commencing with a 
small one, only a few 
feet high, and termi- 
nating in another of 
eight or ten feet eleva- 
tion and twenty in di- 
ameter. This skull was 
obtained from the fifth 

mound of the series. It is a large cranium, very full in the vortical diameter, 
between the parietal bones. 

Longitudinal diameter, 7*1 inches; parietal, 5-8; frontal, 4 8; vertical, 5*5, 
capacity, 85*6 cubic incjies. 



and broad 
Internal 


Skull from a Mound in Tennessee. 

This cranium (Fig. 

321) was exhumed by 
the late distinguished 
Dr. Troost, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, from a 
mound in that State, at 
the junction of the 
French, Broad and Hol- 
ston rivers. Many other 
mounds are found in 
this section of country. 

This skull is remarkable 
for its vertical and pa- 
rietal diameters, llat- 
iiess and elevation of 
the occiput. The facial 
^iiigle is also unusually 
great. 

Longitudinal diameter, 6*6 inches; parietal, 5’6; frontal, 4*1; vertical, 6*6. Internal 
capacity, 87-5 cubic inches. 

To the reader have thus been subiiiittod specimens of American 
skulls, from parts of tlie continent the most widely separated — some 
crania collected from the Toltccan, some from the Barbarous tribes 
9f the present times, and others from ancient mounds and burial- 
places: and, although there are sundry minor varieties in the forms 
^f crania — a few exceptions to the general rule, yet the typo which 1 
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laid down as characteristic of this jtfeople, largely predominates over 
all others. It is ever^-whero peculiar, and hears no resemblance to 
any known nation of ancient or modern epochas throughout the 
world. 

Mean Results, selected from Morton’s Table.534 



Toltfonn na- 
tions, iiK'liuliii}; 
skulls fit in the 
mounds. 

Barbarous na- 
tions. with skulls 
fn>iu the Vjilley 
of the Ohio. 

American Race, 
embracing the 
Toltccans & Bar- 
barous nutioiis. 

Flat-head tribes 
of Columbia 
River. 

Ancient Peru- 
vians. 

Facial an- 1 
gle / 

75° 36' 

76*^ 13' 

75° 45' 

69° 30' 

G7° 20' 

Internal I 
capacity >■ 
in cu. in. J 

76-8 

82-4 

79G 

79-26 

73-2 


Mongol- Americans — Eskimaux. 


The Polar fafhily, wliich are identical on both continents, display one of the strongest 
possible contrasts with the aboriginal Americans; and no one can compare the crania of 
the two, and suppose that one continent was populated from the other tliroiigh the Kski- 
maux channel. In fact, the Kskiinaux arc confined to a polar zone, as well in America as 
in Asia. 

Dr. Morton obtained, from Mr. George Combe, four genuine Eskimaux skulls, of which 
figures arc grouped below (Figs. 323-;J2<)). The eye at once remarks their narrow elon- 
gated form, the projecting upper jaw, the extremely flat misal bones, the expanded zygo- 
matic arches, the broad, expanded cheek-bones, and the full and prominent occipital region. 

“ The extreme 

Fio. 324. 


Fia. 323. 





EHkIiiiaux. 


Fio. 325. 



Fio. 320. 




elongation of the 
upper jaw con- 
tracts the facial 
angle to a mean 
of 73°, while the 
mean of 3 lioads 
of the 4, gives an 
internal mipat-ity 
of 87 cuhic in., 
a near approach 
to the Caucasian 
average. The 
diagrams here 
given will enable 
the reader to 
make his Eski- 
maux compari- 
sons still more in 
detail. Fig. 
is “f.om Davi.-'s 
Strait, the larg- 
est head in the 
series, and die 
best frontal de- 
velopment. Ik® 

nasal bones are 
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BO flat as to be scarcely perceptible.** this skull (Fig. 324) is written the brief me- 

laorandum ‘ Found in the snow, by Oapt. Parry.’ In every particular, a well-characterized 
Eskiiiiaux head.” P'ig. 325 was “found by Mr. John Turnbull, Surgeon, upon Disco 
Island, coast of Greenland, in the summer of 1825.” And “this skull (Fig. 326) was ob- 
tained at Icy Cape, the northwest extremity of America, and is marked, ‘from A. Oollie, 
Esq., Surgeon of H. M.’s ship Blossom.*” 

l^othing can be more obvious than the contrast between these Eskimaux heads and those 
of all other tribes of this continent. They are the only people in America who present the 
ch.aracters of an Asiatic race ; and, being bounded closely on the south by genuine abori- 
gines, they seem placed here as if to give a practical illustration of the irrefragable distinct- 
ness of races ; together witSi an example, that modifications of human types are independent 
of any physical causes but direct amalgamation. 

M. Jacquinot not only regards all the American races (exclusive of the Eskimaux) as one 
race, but as a branch of the same race as the Polynesians. He is very positive in this 
opinion, and rests it solely upon resemblance of type; at the same time acknowledging 
that, to the present day, no affinity between the language.s of America and Polynesia has 
been discovered. It is with reluctance that W'C differ from an authorit}^ we prize .so 
highly; but, apart from the stnuige circumstance that M. Jacquinot was unacquainted 
with Morton’s labors, we do so on materials furnished by M. l)iimontier,*who was his cor/i- 
jHUjnon de voyaye ; for which we refer to our remarks upon Polynesian crania. No anato- 
mist, who has examined Dr. Morton’s collection, or lived, as I have done, for Imlf a cen- 
tury among Indijin tribes, can subscribe to the opinion of .M. Jacquinot ; who dries not appear 
to liave bestowed ade(iuate (•(msideration upon American craniology, nor, indceil, upon our 
Indian questions generally. 

Ethnography is yet unaware of its resources. The London “Times” of the 8th of Octo* 
her, 1853, publislies the de.'-patclies of Pommander McPlure, to the British Admiralty, 
through which the existence of Arctic men is uimounced, lluunsliing in .a higher latitude 
than any other FiSkimanx heietoforo known: — “ You will, I am cm-tain, be very ha]>py to 
learn that the Northwest Passage ha.s been discovered by the Investigator, which event was 
decided on tlie 2()th Oct(»ber, 1850, by a sle«lge-party over the ice, from the position the 
ship was frozen in. . . . We have been mo.st highl}' favored, ... in being able to extend onr 
search in quest of Sir John Franklin over a very large extent of coast, which was not 
hitlierto known, and found inlnibited by a inimerous tribe of E'^ciuimanx, who had never 
ere our arrival seen tlie face of the white man, and were really tlie most simple, interesting 
people I ever met — living entirely by the chase, and having lu) w^l^apous except those used 
for th.at object. Tlie fiercer passions of our nature appeared unknown : they gave me a 
pleasing idea of imin fresh from liis Makor’.s hand, and uncontaminated by intercourse with 

our boasted civilization. All those who traded with the Company were found the 

greatest reprobatc.s.” 

Annexe d are * Fio. 328 ^ 

given, by way of 
contrast, but 
vr i t h o u t com- 
iient, two skulls 
(Figs. 327, 328) 
of the most pro- 
oiinent Asiatic 
types : vii , the 
and the 

on go I, which 
^dl show how 
gi’catly modern 
differ; not- 
, withstanding the 



Chiaeeo — StongoL 


Tartar. 
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amalgamations which have been going on for several thousand years. These races all, 
unquestionably, antedate the foundation of the Egyptian Empire — proving how difficult it 
is to obliterate a type. 

Tluia far, in the Comparative Anatomy of Races, I have permitted 
piysclf to call but a few of the more salient facts touching the races 
of Europe, America, Africa, and Occanica, and already are my pre- 
scribed limits exhausted. Asia, with a population incomparably the 
most numerous of any division of the globe, and presenting an infini- 
tude of widely dilforont typos, must he abandoned ; although no ter- 
restrial sphere affords a richer and more interesting field of research. 
However, I can scarcely regret the omission — regarding our side of 
the case to be sulliciontly well made out. 

All the types of mankind known to history or monumental re- 
searches vanish into pre-historieal antiquity; and investigation shows 
that this remark aj)plics with fulF force to the Mongolian group of 
Asia. Tartar races are distinctly portrayed on the monuments of the 
XIXth dynasty of Egypt ; and a reference to our chapter on Chroii- 
ology will- prove that the (.'hinoso Enquro, with the same Mongolian 
typos now seen, together with their peculiar language, institutions, 
arts, &e., were (*ont(‘mporary with the Old Egyptian Empire. Such 
facts confirm the only rational theory : viz., that races w(‘re created 
in each zoological province, ami therefore all priniitn^e types must be 
of equal antiquity. 

Pautiiieu, whose work is the only voHt.'ible key to Chinese history ftiid literature yet 
put forth in^iirope, admirably remarks: — “Of all liistorical phenomena that strike the 
human understanding, and which it seeks to comprehend when wishing to embrace the 
whole of universal life, as well as the general development of humanity, the most curious 
and the most extraordinary is assuredly tlic iiideriuite existence of the Chinese Empire. 
Like the great river of Egypt, which veils to tnivellcr.s orie-Iialf of its course, the grand 
empire of High Asia has only revealed itself to Europe after traversing an unknown region 
of more than forty ages of existence. It was during our Middle Ages — epoch of profound 

darkness in the West, and of immense inovo- 
ment in tlie East — tliat the noise of a colos-sal 
empire at the extremity of Asia readied Euro- 
pean ears, simultaneously with the clangor of 
tliose Tartarian armies which (like an ava- 
lanche) then began to fall upon our panic- 
stricken Occident.” 

But the deficiency of MongoUan skidh, com- 
plained of by Morton, may, in part, be counter- 
balanced through Chinese iconography. 'Iho 
following selections are made merely with the 
view to illustrate Mongolian permanence d 
type. 

A portrait (Fig. 329) of the Miao-mt, 
“son.s of the uncultivated fields” — 
subdued and aboriginal savage tribes o 
China ; whose existence recedes to the ante- , 


Fig. 329.-'’-i0 
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historical times of Fo-m (b. c. 3400), and de- 
scends to the present day, in various wild and 
mountainous regions of the empire, as well 
as among the hills near Canton. They have 
ever been reputed, by the Chinese, to be un- 
tamcftble, and, in this respect, resemble the 
aborigines of America. Paravey says he 
copied this figure from a Chinese work of 
2400 plates, now in Holland. 

Portrait of Khouno-Fou-Tseu (Fig, 330), 
Confucius; born 551 years n. c. ; whom the 
Chinese venerate as the “ most saintly, the 
most sage, and the most virtuous, of human 
Institutors.” His face, while Sinico-Mongol, 
possesses the massive lineaments of a great 
man. 

Ancfthcr form of Chinaman is beheld in the 
historian Ssk-ma-Tiisian (Fig, 331), who, born 
B. c. 145, composed the grand history of the 
Empire, in 130 books. 

The work of Pauthier is illustrated by an 
infinitude of Chinese likenesses of all ages ; 
and it is so very accessible in form and price, 
that we refer our readers to the original for 
proofs that, with the exception of the pifj-tail 
introduced by the Tartars, the Chinese have 
not altered in the 4009 years for which we 
possess their records. 

The subjoine<i ( Figs. 332-335) are authentic 
Chinese portraits of the ancient foreign 
people at the four extremities^ or four cardinal 
points, of the Empire : — 


Fm. 330.^1 



Indian nations. 


Fig. 332 — “The men of Tai-ping (at the 
cast) are humane, benevolent.” 

Fig. 333 — “ The men of Tun-jonng (at the south) arc sage, prudent. 
Fig. 334 — “ The men of Tai-vioung (at the west) arc faithful, sincere 


Fig. 332. 


Fig. 333. 


Fio. 334. 





57 ‘ 
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Fig. 335. 



Fig. 335 — “ The men of Koung-ihoung (at the north) are war- 
like, valiant ” — Tartar nations. 

I have merely to remark, on these foreigners, that they 
represent varieties of the Mongol type, such as naturally 
belong to that centre of human creations; referring the 
reader to Pauthier’s sketch of the “ Relations of Foreign Na- 
tions with China,” 514 and to Jardot’s “Tableau synoptique, 
chronologiquc, et par Race,” 5^15 for the best specification of 
ancient Mongol- Tartar subdivisions. 


I conclude those few words on crania with 
some comments upon the followinc^ Table, taken 
from Morton’s printed Catalogue (Philadelphia, 
3d edition, 1849) : — 


Table, showing the Size of the Brain in cubic inches, as obtained from the measurement of 623 
Crania of various Races and Families of Man, 


RACES AND FAMILIES. 


Modern Caucasian Group. 

Teutonic Family — Germans 

“ “ English 

“ “ Anglo-Americans 

Pelasgie “ Persians 

“ “ Armenians 

“ “ Circassiuns 

Celtic “ Native Irish 

Jndostanic “ IJengalee.s, &c 

Semitic “ Arabs 

Nilotic “ Fellahs 

Ancient Caucasian Group. 

Pelasgie Family — Grmco-Egyptians (catacombs). 
Nilotic “ Egyptians (from catacombs).. 

Mongolian Gkoup. 

Chinese Family 

Malay Group. 

Malayan Family 

Polynesian “ 

American Group. 

Toltecan Family — Peruvians 

“ “ Mexicans 

Barbarous Tribes — Iroquois 

“ “ Lenap<; 

“ “ Cherokee.. 

“ “ Shoshond, &c 

Negro Group. 

Native- African Family 

American-horn Negroes 

Hottentot Family 

Alforian Family — Australians 


No. of Lar}j(‘st 
Skulls. I. C. 


18 

5 

7 

10 

6 

82 

8 

17 


18 

55 


20 


155 

22 

^IGl 


62 

12 

3 

8 


114 

105 

07 

94 

97 
91 

98 
96 


97 

90 


91 


97 

84 


101 

92 

104 


99 

89 

83 

83 


Smallest 
1. C. 


70 

91 

82 

75 

78 

67 

84 

06 


74 

68 


70 


68 

82 


58 

67 

70 


65 

73 

68 

63 


Mean. 


90 

96 

90 

84 

87 

80 

89 

80 


88 

80 


82. 


86 

83 


75 

79 

84 


83 

82 

75 

75 


Mean. 


92 


85 


83 
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Some classification of races, liowevcr arbitrary, seems to be almost 
indispensable, for tlie sake of conveying dear ideas to the general 
reader; yet the one here adopted by Dr. Morton, if accepted without 
proper allowance, is calculated to lead to grave error. Like Tiede- 
inaiin, he has grouped together races which betwccni themselves pos- 
sess no affinity whatever — that present the most opposite cranial 
characters, and which are doubtless specificallj^ different. In the 
“Caucasian” group, for examphi, are placed, among so-called ivhite 
ra(‘es, the Hindoos, the ancient and modern Egyptians, &<*., who are 
dark. Our prece<ling cha[)ters have shown tliat this group contains 
many diverse types, over which idiysical causes have exercis(*d very 
little, if any influence. 

Two important facts strike me. in glancing over this Table: — 1st, That the Ancient 
Pelasgic heads and the Modern White races give the same size of brain, viz., 88 cubic 
inches. 2(1, The Ancient Egyptians, and also their representatives, the modern Fellahs, 
yield the same mean, viz., 80 cubic inches. The diirereiicc between the two groups being 
eight cubic iuclies, 

Ilenco we obtain strong evidence, that time, or climate, docs not influence the size of 
crania; thus adding anotlier confirmation to onr views rcsj>eeting tlie jicrrnavrnvti of }>riini- 
tive types. The Hindoos, likewise, it will be observed, present the same internal capacity 
as the Egyptians. Now, I repeat, that no historical or scientific reason can be alleged, 
vljy these races sliould be grouped together, under one common appellative ; if, by such 
nnme, it is understood to convoy the idea that these human types can have any sanguinous 
atUIiation. 

Again, in the Keijro group — wliile it is absolutely shown that certain African races, 
whetlier bom in Africa or in America, give an internal capacity, almost identical, of 83 
cubic inclu's, one sees, on the contrary, the Hottentot and Australian yielding a moan of but 
cubic inches, thereby showing a like difference of eight cubic inches. Indeed, in a 
Hottentot criinium, (now at the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia,) “pertaining 
to a woman of about twenty years of .age, the facial angle gives 75 degrees; but the 
internal capacity, or size of brain, measures f>3 cubic inches, wliich, Dr. Morton 
remarked, was as small an adult brain- (with one exception, and this also a native African) 
as he had ever met with;” so that, in reality, the average among Hottentots may be still 
lower. 

In tlie American group, also, the same parallel holds good. The Toltecan family, our 
most civilized race, exhibit a mean of but 77 cubic inches, while the Barbarous tribes give 
8-t; that is, a difference of seven cubic inches in favor of tlie savage. 

The contrast becomes still more pronounced, when we compare the highest with the lowest 
races of mankind; viz.: the Teutonic with the Hottentot and Australian. The fmancr 
family show a mean internal capacity of ninety-two, whifst the two latter have yiehlcd but 
seventy-five cubic inches ; or a ditference of seventeen cubic inches betw'een the skull of 
one type and those of two others ! Now, it is herein deuKuistrated, through monumental, evu- 
lual, and other testimonies, that the various types of mankind have been ever permanent ; 
liave been independent of all physical inthicnees for thousands of years; and, I would a.‘>l% 
what more conclusive evidence could the naturalist demand, to establish a spccitic dilfe- 
rence between any species of a genus ? 

These facts, too, determine clearly the arbitrary nature of all classifications heretofore 
invented. What reason is there to suppose that the Hottentot has descended from the same 
stem as the African Mandingo, or loluf, any more than from the 8anioides of Northern Asia? 
cr lUc Hindoo from the same stock as the Teuton? The Hindoo is almost, as far removed in 
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strucfure from the Teuton as is the Hottentot: and we might just as well class reindeer 
and gazelles together as the Teuton and Hindoo, the Negro ami Hottentot. Can any natu- 
ralist derive a Peruvian from a Circassian? a Papuan from a Turk? 

Dr. Morton’s collection of crania, though extraordinarily copious in some races, is very 
defective in others; and, ’although his measurements doubtless approximate sufficiently to 
the truth to prove a wide difference in the form an<l size of crania, yet they are by far too few 
to* afford perfectly accurate admeasurements. The first, or Teutonic group, for example, 
gives a mean of ninety-two cubic inches ; and this average is based on the measurements 
of but thirty skulls ; whereas 300 might not suffice to evolve a fair average of Germanic 
cranial developments. 

In these anatomical statistics the science of anthropology is wofully deficient ; nor can 
the vaennm be filled without the universal concurrence of physiologists. Morton’s cabinet, 
the largest in the world, fails to supply adequate materials. In African, American, and 
Egyptian, types, it leaves little to be desired; but the great ethnographer himself frankly 
calls attention to its re<inirements : “For example, it contains no skulls of the Eskimaux, 
Fuegians, (^Californians or Hra/.ilians. The distorted heads of the Oregon tribes are also 
but partially represented; while tlie long'.heatled people of the Lake of Titicaca, in I’olivia, 
are altogetl;er wanting. Skulls also of the great divisions of the Caucasian and Mongolian 
races are too few for satisfactory comparison; and the Slavonic and Tchudic (Finnish) na- 
tions, together with the Mongol tribes of Northern Asia and China, are among the especial 
desiderata of this collection.” 

Nevertheless, it is with some feelings of national and professional pride that T remind 
the reader how an American physician, unsupported by any government, and amidst in- 
cessant devotion to a m<»st arduous practice, who “ commenced the study of ethnology in 
1830” without a single cranium, has bequeathed to posterity above 840 human skulls, and 
above 620 of the inferior animals, so thoroughly illuniine<l by his personal labors, that, in 
the absence of fresher materials, science must pause before she hazards a doubt upon any 
result at which Samuel Geouqe Morton had maturely arrived. 

Deploring tlie ahsenco of these cranial desiderata, the idea occjurrcd 
to me tliat such deficiency might, in some dogro(‘, he supplied by hat- 
manufacturers of various nations; notwithstanding that the informa- 
tion derived from this sonnio could give hut one inoasureinent ; viz.: 
the horizontal jyerijjhery. Yet tliis one ineasurement alom*, on an ex- 
tended scale, would go far towards deteriniiiiiig the general size of 
the brain. Accordingly, I apphuHl to three hat-dealers in Mobile, and 
to a large manufacturer in Yewark, Yew Jersey, for statcineiits of the 
relative number of each size of hat sold to adult males. Their tables 
agree so perfectly, as to leave no doubt of the circumference of the 
heads of tlie wliite population of tlio United Statics. The three liouses, 
together, dispose of about 15,000 hats annually. 

The following table was obligingly sent me by Me.ssrs. Vail and Yates of Newark; and 
they accompanied it with the remark, that their hat.s were sent principally to our Western 
States, where there is a large proportion of German population ; also that the sizes of tliese 
hats were a little larger (about one-fourth of an inch) than those sold in the Southern 
States. Tliis useful observation was confirmed by the three hat-dealers in Mobile. Our 
table gives — 1st, the number, or size of the hat; 2d, the circumference of the head corre- 
sponding; 3(1, the circumference of the hat; and, lastly, the relative proportion of each 
sold out of twelve hats. ^ 
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Pize — Inchon. Clrciim. of Head— Inches. Circum. of Hat— Inches. Rcl. Proportion in 12. 




7 

21| 

22 

22f 

22i 

1 

2 

n 

221 

23J 


n 

22i 

23^ 

8 

n 

23J 

m 

2 

n 

23J 

24J 

1 


All hftts larger than these are called extra sizes.” t 

The average size, then, of the cr.ania of white races in the United State.s, is about 22J 
inches circumference, including the hair and scalp, for which about H inches should bo 
deducted ; leaving a mean horizontal periphery, for adult males, of 21 inches. The mea- 
surements of the purest Teutonic races in Germany, and other nations of Fhirope, would 
give a larger mean; and I have reason to believe that the population of France, which is 
principally Celtic, would yield a smaller mean. I hope that others will avail themselves of 
better opportunities for comparison. 

Dr. Morton’s measurements of aboriginal American races present a mean of but about 
inches; and this mean is substantially confirmed by the fact stated to me by my 
friend, Capt. Scab«itt, U. S. A. p. 2S0]. Although hi.s head measures hut 22 imdies, 

it was with great difficulty that he found one hat aiuid several hundreil to fit him; thus 
proving that the Anglo-American mean is eqnal to the vtaximum of the Mexican Indians; 
who are here, at Metamoras, more or less mixed, too, with Spanish blood. 

Haiiiilton Smith states: — “ We have j)ersonnlly witnessed the issue of military chacos 
(caps') to the Secoml West India regiment, at the time whoti all the rank ai»d file were 
bought out of slave ship.s, and the sergeants alone being part, wliitc, men of color, Negroes 
from North Aiperiea, or horn creoles: and it was i>hserved that scarcely any fitted the 
heads of the privates excepting the two •smallest sizes; in many cases robust men of the 
standard height re(juired padding an inch ami a half in thicknes.s, to fit tlieir caps; while 
those of the non-commissioned officers were adjustetl without any adilitional aid.”*’’” 

My owm experience abundantly proves the correctness of these fiiots in the United States*, 
and my colleague, Mr. Gli<ldon, who resided two years in Greece, informs me that 

he saw hundreds of the Greek regular^, at reviews, drills, or on guard, who were compelled 
to wind a handkerchief around their beads to juevent their ncwly'adoj)ted cliacos, made 
for English soldiers, falling over their iio.^os. The modern (Jreek head, like the Armenian, 
is somewhat sugar-loafed, owing to early compression by the turban. 

The largest skull in Dr. Morton's collection gives an internal capacity of but 114 cubic 
inches; and we know that lie:wls of this si/.e, and even larger, are by no means uncommon 
in the Anglo-Saxon race. Dr. Wyman, in his post-mortem examination of the famed Daniel 
Webster, found the internal capacity of the eranium to he 122 cuf»ic inches: and, in a pri- 
vate letter to me, he says, “ The circumference was measTired outside of the integuments, 
before the scalp was removed, and may, perhaps,^ as there was much emaciation, be a little 
less than in health.” It was 2o:| inches in circumference: and the Doctor states that it is 
■well known there are several heads in Doston larger tlian Mr. Webster’s. 

Mr. Arnold, a very intelligent hat-dealev in Mobile, writes me in a note ns follows; — 
“ Frequently I liave calls for the following sizes (measuretl from heat!) — 24, 24|, and, about 
once a year, 25 inches.” 

I have myself, in the Inst few weeks, measured half-a-dozen heads as large and larger 
than Webster’s; while a reference to Morton’.s tables will show that in his whole Egyptian 
group only one reaches 97 inches internal capacity; and. out of 388 aboriginal American 
skulls, but one attains to 101, and another to 101 cubic inches. 

It has been asserted by Prof. Tiedemann of lleidleberg, that the brain of the Negro is ;n* 
large as that of the Whit^jj^aces ; but Dr. Morton has refuted thi.s opinion by a inass of 
^acts which cannot be overthrown. He has, moreover, shown that Tiedemann’s own tables 
contradict such deduction. 
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Tiedemunn adopted the cdmmon error of grouping together, under the term Caucasian^ 
all the White races. (Egyptians, Hindoos, &c.) ; no less than all the African dark races under 
the unscientific term oi Negroes. Now, I have shown, that the Egyptians and Hindoos pos- 
sess aliout twelve cubic inches less brain than the Teutonic race ; and the Hottentots about 
eight inches less than the Negro proper. I affirm that no reason can be assigned why the 
Hottentot and Negro should be classed together in their cranial measurements ; nor the 
Teuton with the Hindoo. I can discover no data by which to assign a greater age to one 
type than to another; and, unless Professor Tiedemann can overcome this difficulty, he 
Hhs no right to assume identity for all the races he is pleased to include in each of his 
groups. Mummies from catacombs of Egypt, and portraits from the monuments, exhibit 
the same disparity of size in the heads of races who lived 4000 years ago, as among any 
human species at the present day. 

As Dr. Morton tabulated Ills skulls on a somewhat arbitrary basis, t 
abandon that arrangement, and presetit bis facts as they stand in 
nature, allowing the reader to compare for himself. 

Absolute measurements 
array themselves into a 
sliding seale of Bcvcnteen 
cubic inches, l>etween the 
lowest and the Itigbest 
races. TTere we behold 
cranial measurements as 
liistoryand the monuments 
iirst lind them; nor can 
such facts be (‘ontrova^rtod. 

Let me again revert to 
the question of hi/bridih/, 
in connection witli endea- 
vors to obtain accnrat(' cra- 
nial statistics. The adul- 
teration of primitive types, 
at the present day conspi- 
cuous among many races of mankind, renders proension, in regard to 
the commingled inhabitants of various countries, frequently impos- 
sible; especially wherever the c7ar/c-skinned races of Europe, and the 
lower grades ofliumanity elsewhere, liave co-operated in inntiial con- 
taminations. Of the latter, our own eontinent supplies two deploi’able 
regions, from whieh real philanthrop)y might take warning. Tscli luli’s 
“Travels in Peru” furnislies a list of the crosses resulting from the 
intermixture of Spauisli with Indian and Negro races in that country. 
Ttie settlement of Mexico by Spaniards took place at the same time, 
and the intermixture of races has been perhaps treater tliero than in 
Poru^ai colonics. Mexican soldiers present tWmost unequal char- 
acter6(|that be met with anywhere in the world. If some are 
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HACKS. 

La 

Mean. 

I. C. 
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Modern Mhite Races ; 



Teutonic Group 

92 

92 
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84 


Celtic ! 

87 
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Semitic 

89 
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85 
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bravo, others are quite the reverse — possessing the basest and most 
barbarous qualities. This, doubtless, is a result, in part, of the cross- 
ings of the races. Here is Tschudi’s catalogue of such amalgamations 
in I’eru : — . 

Parents, Children. 

“ White father and Negro mother Mulatto. 

White father and Indian mother Mestiza. 

Indian father and Negro mother Chino. 

Whitb father and Mulatto mother Cuarteron, 

White father and Mestiza mother Creole — pale, Wownish complexion. 

White father and China mother Chino-hlanco. 

White father and Cuarterena mother Quintero. 

White father and Quintera mother White. 

Negro father and Indian mother Zambo. 

Negro father and Mulatto mother ^Zambo-Negro. 

Negro father. ami Mestiza mother Mulatto-oscuro. 

Negro father and China mother Zambo-Chino. 

Negro father and Zamba mother Zambo-Negro — perfectly black. 

Negro father and Quintera mother Mulatto — rather dark. 

Indian father and Mulatto mother Chiiio-o.scuro. 

Indian father and INkbstiza mother Mestizo-claro — frequently very bcautifut 

Indian father and Chino mother (Miino-cola. 

Indian father and Zamba mother Zambo-claro. 

Indian father and China-cholar mother Indian — with frizzly hair. 

Indian father and Q\iintera mother Mestizo — rather brown. 

Mulatto father and Zamba mother Zamba — a miserable race. 

Mulatto father and Mestiza mother (’hino — ratlier clear complexion. 

Mulatto father and China mother (’hino — rather dark. 

“ To define their characteristic.s correctly,” add.*? the learned Gorman, “would be impos- 
sible; for their minds partake of the mixture of their blood. As a general rule, it may be 
fairly said, that they unite in themselves all the faults, without any of the virtue.s, of their 
progenitors ; as men, they are generally inferior to the pure races ; and as members of 
society, they are the worst class of citizems.” 

In Peru, be it also observed, the.'^e mongrel families arc produced by the intermixture 
of two distinct types [Indians and Net/rocs) with a third [PortJi^uese wwd S/jaaiards), which 
I have shown to have been already corrui)t(Ml by Kuropcan comminglings, previously to 
their landing in South America. After all, in the United States, the bulk of mulatto grades 
is occasioned solely by the' union of Negro with the Teutonic stock — Indian umalganuitions 
being so unfrequent as to be rarely seen, save along the frontier. 

This leads me to substantiate previous remarks ou Liberia. “ Gov. Roberts, of Liberia, 
^ fair mulatto^ and Russwarm, of Cape Palmas, are clever and estimable men; and we 
liave in these two men unanswerable proofs of the capacity of the colored people for self- 

government. 

“ The climate of Western Africa cannot be considered as unwholesome to colored colonists, 
livery one must pass [owing to the unacclimated cx.otic hlood in his reins] through the acelimat- 
ing fever ; but, now that more conycnient dwellings arc erected, so that the sick may he 
properly attended to, the mortality has considerably decreased. Once well through this 
sickness, the [mulatto] colonist finds the climate and the air suitable to his constitution ; noi 
80 the witiTE man. The residence of a few years on this coast is certain death to himf 

So far Commodore M. 0 !^' Perry, U. S. N., in his report on Liberia. Miss Frederika 
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Bremer adds, with that charming simplicity so peculiarly Swedish (Jenny Lind, Ole Bull, 
&c., have familarized Americans with its philanthropical self-sacrifices): — “It thus ap- 
pears as if Liberia and Sierra Leone would become the nurseries from which the new civi- 
■ lization and more beautiful future of Africa would proceed. I cannot believe but that these 

[rmilatto] plants from a foreign land must, before that time, undergo a metamorphosis 

must become more African • 

The most inveterate anthropologist could not better foreshadow Liberian destinies ! 

And, as concerns the ‘‘ bcautifiir’ likely to arise in Africa when 
the half-civilizcd mulatto becomes re-absorbed into the indigenous 
Negro population, let me add, that, were authority necessary at this 
day to rebut the good-natured Abl)e Gregoire’s testimony in favor ot‘ 
mulatto-poesi(‘s, (and such posies!) ethnography might begin with 
Mr. JetFerson’s. Ilis Notes on Virginia contain this sentence : — 

“ Never yet could I find that a Black had uttered a thought above the level of plain nar- 
ration ; never saw even an elementary trait of painting or of sculpture.” 

I have looked in vain, during twent}- years, for a solitary excf'ption 
to these characteristic deficiencies among the Negro race. Every 
Negro is gifted with an car for music ; some are excellent musicians ; 
all imitate well in most things ; but, with every opportunity for cul- 
ture, our Southern Negroes remain as incapable, in drawing, as the 
lowest (piadrumana. 

As before stated, the plan of this work does not permit a complete anatomical comparison 
of races ; and I have merely selected such illustrations as I deem sufficient to demonstrate 
plurality of origin for the liuman family. A few others are subjoined, with a brief com- 
mentary. The “ Caucasian,” Mongol, and Mogro, constitute three of the most prominent 
groups of mankind; and the vertical views of tlie following crania (Figs. 330-388) display, 
at a glance, how widely separated they are in conformation. How they differ in size and 
in facial angle has been already shown. 8o uniform are these cranial characters, that the 
genuine types can at once be distingui.shed by a practi.sed eye. 

If, as we have reiterated times and again, those types depicted on 
the early luonurnents of Egyjd have remained permanent through all 
subsequent ages — and if no causes are now visibly at work which 
can transform one ty\)Q of man into another — theymnst bo received, 
in Natural Tfistory, as primitive and s})ecific. When, therefore, they 
are placed beside each other (e.g, as in Eigs. 336-388) such types speak 
for themselves ; and the anatomist has no more need of protracted 
comparisons to seize their diversities, than the school-boy to distin- 
guish turkej^s from peacocks, or pecarics from Guinea-pigs. 

Our remarks on African tyjies have shown the gradations A^’]liclJ, 
ever ascending in caste of race, may be traced from the Cape ot 
Good Hope northward to Egypt. The same gradation might be 
followed through Asiatic and European races up to the Teutonic ; 
and with equal accuracy, were it not for migrations and geographical 
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displacements of these last, to which aborigines in Africa have been 
less subjected. 


Fia. 336.M9 Fia. 837.s» Fio. 338.M1 



CaucHHian. Mongol. Npgro. 


Although I do not holieve in tho intellcotiial equality of races, and 
can find no ground in natural or in human history for such popular 
credence, I belong not to those who arc disposed to degrad(3 any type 
of lininanity to the level of the briite-croation. Nevertheless, a man 
niust be blind not to be struck by similitudes bc^twemi some of tho 
lower races of mankind, viewed as connecting links in tlie animal 
kingdom; nor can it ho rationally aftirmed, that tlie Orang-Oulan 
and ChinipanzGO are more widely separated fnun certain African and 
Oceanic Ncigroes than are the latter from the Teutonic or Pelasgic 
types. But the very accomplished anatomij^t of Harvard University, 
Dr. Jeffries Wyman, has placed this (piestion in its true light: — 

“ The orpinization of the anthropoid quadrumana justifies tho naturalist in placing thora 
at the head of the brute-creation, and placing them in a po.sitioii in which they, of all tho 
animal series, shall be nearest to man. Any anatomist, however, who will take the trouble 
to compare tlic skeletons of the Negro and Orang, cannot fail to be strnek at sight with tho 
wi<le gap which separates them. Tlie ditlVrenee bctw'een the cratnnm, the pelvis, and the 
conformation of the upper extremities, in the Negro and Caucasian, sinks into insignificance 
wlicn compared with the vast diflerence which exists between the conformation of the same 
parts in the Negro and the Orang. Yet it eamiot be denied, however wide the separation, 
timt the Negro and Orang do nftbrd the points where man and tlie brute, when the totality 
of their organization is considered, most nearly approach each other.” •'^’'2 

Tlie truth of these observations becomes popubirly apjniront tlirougb 
llie following comparative series of likenesses. There are fourteen of 
them ; and, by reference to the works whence they arc eboseii, the 
I’oader can verify the fidelity of the major portion. For the remain- 
taken from* living nature, the authors are responsible when 
'touching for their accuracy. 

68 
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It will doubtless be objected by some that extreme examples are 
here selected ; and this is candidly admitted : yet, each animal tjpe 
has a centre around which it fluctuates — and such a bead as the Greek 
is never seen on a Negro, nor such a head as that of the Negro on 
a Greek. Absolute uniformity of type is not a law of Nature in any 
department: in the gradations of species, extremes meet, and are 
often confounded. 

Morton’s rnanusen'ipts supply an extract which shows, that “tkop- 
tical physicians” are not the only honest men who cannot descry 
unity of human origins in Nature’s phenomena: — 

We fully concur with a learned and eloqtient divine (the lion, and Rev. William Her- 
bert), that we po.ssess no inforuiation concerning the origin of the different races of man- 
kind, * which are as different in appearance as the species of vegetables.’ No one of these 
races has sprung up witliiri the period of historical certainty ; nor are wc any better in- 
formed in respect to their ‘innumerable languages, which cannot be reunited ; and no person 
can show how or when any one of them arose, although we may trace the minglings of one 
with another in the later years of the world.’ ”563 


Intellect. 

I had intended to publish an entire chapter on the ‘‘ Comparative 
Mental Characters of Races;” hut our l^irt 1. lias already swtjllcd 
beyond its prescribed limits; and, in eonse(piem‘e, altljoiigh tins ti(*ld 
is abroad and fertile one, T must be content with a few brief remarks. 
It has been admirably observed by Dr. Jiobert Knox, that 

“ Human history cannot he a more chaprer of accidents. The fate of iiation.s cannot be 
always regulated by chance; its literature, science, art, wealth, religion, language, laws 
and morals cannot surely be the result of mere accidental circumstances.” ''^^ 

It is the primitive organization of races, their mental imtincts^ 
which determine their characters and destinies, and not blind hazard. 
All history, as well as anatomy and pliysiology, prove this. 

R(‘ason has been called tlie “proud prerogative of man” — being 
the faculty whic'h disunites liim from the brute creation. ^Ictaphy- 
sicians propose many definitions of imfincf and oi‘ reason ; and learned 
tomes have been written to sliow wherein the one dillers from the 
other; and yet no true mental philosopher will contend that tlie line 
of demarcation can bo draAvn, nor cun he ])oint out where animal 
intellect ends and that of maiL> begins. Even Pricliard admits lliat 
animals do reason^ and I might cpiote observations of the ablest natu- 
ralists to support him ; but the following resume sutiices. 

To judge the true nature of a “species” of animals, it must be viewed in its natural 
state; that is, unchanged either by domestication, or through foreign influences. To judge 
a “ type” of the human family, it must also be studied separately; unadulterated m 
Mii.d in the natural condition in which its instincts and energies have placed it. 
domestic animals, influenced by artificial causes, now differ exceedingly xn phynque and 
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morale from their primitive wild progenitors. The races of men are governed by similar 
laws. Intelligence, activity, ambition, progression, high anatomical development, charac- 
terize some races; stupidity, indolence, immobility, savagism, low anatomical development 
distinguish others. Lofty civilization, in all cases, has been achieved solely by the “ Cau- 
casian” group. Mongolian races, save in the Chinese family, in no instance have reached 
beyond the degree of semi-civilization ; while the Black races of Africa and Oceanica, no 
less than the Barbarous tribes of America, have remained in utter darkness for thousands 
of years. Negro races, when domesticated^ are susceptible of a limited degree of improve- 
ment but when released from restraint, as in llayti, they sooner or later relapse into 
barbarism. 

Furthermore, certain savage types can neither be civilized nor domesticated. The Bar- 
barous races of America (excluding the Toltecs), although nearly as low in intellect as the 
Negro races, are essentially uiitamcable. Not merely have all attempts to civilize them 
failed, but also every endeavor to enslave them. Our Indian tribes submit to extermina- 
tion, rather than wear the yoke under which our Negro slaves fatten and multiply. 

It has been falsely asserted, that t\\Q*Choctaiv and Cherokee Indians have made great pro- 
gress in civilization. I assert positively, after most ample investigation of the facts, that the 
pure-blooded Indians arc everywhere unchanged in their habits. .Many white persons, settling 
among the above tribes, have intermarried with them; and all such trumpeted progress 
exists among these whites and their mixed breeds alone. The i)urc-bloodeil savage still 
skulks untamed through the fore.st, or gallops athwart the prairie, ('an any one call the 
name of a single pure Indian of i\\Q Barbara us tribes who — except in death, like a wild 
cat — has done anything worthy of remembrance? 

Skquoyah, alias G(^or<vo Guess, the “Cherokee Cadmus,” so re- 
nowned for the invention of an alpliahot, was a half-breed, owing his 
invtnitive genius to his Scotch fatlier. Aly inforination respecting 
these Cherokee 'tribes has been obtained from such men as (Tovernor 
Butl(T, .Major llitchcoek. Colonel Bliss, and other distinguished oiti- 
cers of our army — all perfectly conversant with tlu'se hybrid nations. 

While, on the one hand, it inn.st ho admitted, that animals possess 
a limited degree of reason^ it is etpially true, on tlu' other, that the 
races of men also have their instincts, Tlicy rc'ason, but this ‘‘n^ason,” 
as we term it, is often t)rop(‘llcd by a blind internal force, whic*h can- 
not he controlled. Groups of mankind, as we have abnmlantl}^ seen, 
ditfor ill their cranial developments ; and their drive them 

into lines diverging from each other — giving to each one its typical 
or national character. 

Thu Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, the Celts, the (Chinese, 
'Or the Hindoos, have not been solely guided by simple reason. Each type possessed, at the 
start, mental instinct, wliich, driving reason before it, determined each national character. 
Ihe earliest civilization known to u.s is that of Egypt; and from tbi.s foundation, it is com- 
inonly said, all more modern civilizations are derived. Of this, science is by no means 
certain. From Egypt, the stream is supposed to have flowed steadily ou, through Assyria, 
I*!destine, Tyre, Persia, Greece, Rome, Gaul, Germany, Spain, Britain, until it crossed the 
Atlantic to our Federal Union. Certain it is, that Western Europe has rifted the bonds of 
l>arbarism only within recent hi.storicnl times. European races, notwitlnstanding, possessed 
cranial developments, and those moral instincts, which forced them to play their 
P'li'ts in the grand drama, as soon as the light penetrated to them, and that forms of' 
government and stability became secured. The Celtic and the Germanic races required no 
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gradual ‘‘expansion of brain,” through successive educated generations. Created with 
the fullest “ expansion,” they only awaited opportunity to practise it. But, what has been 
the history of the dark races? When the stream originating in old Oriental civilization 
bounded across the Atlantic, instead of emulously (kinking of its glorious waters, the sibori- 
gines of America have succumbed beneath its eddy, as though it exhaled au epidemic 
pestilence. 

The Black-African races inhabiting the South of Egypt liavo heen 
in constant intercourse with her, as we prove from the monunienta, 
(luring 4000 years ; and yet they have not made a solitary step to- 
wards civilization — neither will they, nor can they, until their physical 
organization becomes changed. With our verbal reservations about 
the term “Caucasian,” [supra, p. 247,] the following paragraph, from 
the trenchant pen of Theodore Paukeu, speaks incontestable truths: — 

“The Caucasian differs from all other races : he is humane, he is civilized, and progresses. 
He conquers with his head, as well as with his hand. It is intellect, after all, tlnit con- 
quers — not the strength of a man’s arm. The Caucasian has been often master of the 
other races — never their slave. He has carried his religion to other races, but never 
taken theirs. In history, all religions arc of Caucasian origin. All the great limited forms 
of monarchies are Caucasian. Kexuiblics are Caucasian. All the great sciences are of 
("aucasian origin; j\ll inventions arc Caucasian; literature and romance come of the snine 
stock; all the great poets arc of Caucasian origin ; IMoscs, Luther, Jesus Christ, Zoroaster, 
Budha, Pythagoras, wei'c Caucasian. No other race can bring up to memory such cele- 
brated names as the Caucasian race. The Chinese philosopher, Confucius, is an exception 
to the rule. To the Caucasian race belong the Arabian, Persian, Hebrew, Egyptian; and 
all the European nations arc descendants of the Caucasian race.” 

It is vcheinoTitly maintained, that mankind must bo of common 
origin, because all men are endowed witli more or Ic^ss of reason, with 
some moral sense, and arc iinjiresscd \vitli the i(U‘a of responsibility 
to a Supreme Being; Init the very statement of sneli prop()sition car- 
ries with it the eonvitition that it is simyily an byjiotliesis, imsuptiortcd 
by facts. No line can be drawn betwtum men and animals on the 
ground of “reason,” and more tlian one of the savage races of men 
possess no perceptible moral or religious ideas. 

If the Bible had been so construed as to teach that there were, from the beginning, 
many primitive races of men, iiisUmd of one, the psychological grades would doubtless have 
been regarded by everybody as presenting the plainest analogies wh(*n compared w'itli tlic 
species of inferior animals. It would have been allowed at once, that beings so distinct in 
physical characters should naturally present diversity of mental and moral traits. All the 
species of exliil/it certain habits and instincts in common, whilst differing in others. 

Amongst carnivora, the felines — such as lions, tigers, panthers, leojiards, lynxes, cMt.*^ 
piesent a unity of moral and intellectual character, so to say, quite as striking as that dn- 
played by the human family; and, scientifically speaking, there is just as much gnmi"l; 
at this point of view, for saying that all the felines are of one “ species,” as all the vai ions 
types of mankind. 

Nor can any valid argument be drawn from credence in a God, or in a future state. 
There exists among human races not the slightest unity of thought on these recondite 
pfdnts. Sonje believe in one God; the greater number in many: some in a futuie stat , 
wliilst others have no idea of a Deity, nor of the life hereafter. Many of the African, a»‘ 
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all of the Oceanic Negroes, as missionaries Inudly proclaim, possess only the crudest and 
most grovelling superstitions. Such tribes entertain merely a confused notion of good 
spirits,” whose benevolence relieves the savage from any fatiguing illustration of his grati- 
tude; and an intense dread of “bad spirits,” whom he spares no clumsy sacrifice to propi- 
tiate. Did space permit, I could produce historical testimonies by the dozen, to overthrow 
that postulate which claims for sundry inferior types of men any inherent recognition of 
JHvine Providence — an idea too exalted for their cerebral organizations: and which is 
fondly attributed to them by untravelled or unlettered “Caucasians;” whose kind-hearted 
simplicity has not realized that diverse lower races of humanity actually exist uninvested 
by the Almighty with mental faculties adequate to the perception of religious sentiments, 
or abstract philosophies, that in themselves are exedusively “ Caucasian.” * 

Men an<l animals are naturally imbued with an instinctive fear of death ; and it is per- 
haps more universal and more intense in the latter than the former. Man not only shud- 
ders instinctively at the idea of the grave, but his mind, developed by culture, K.*arries 
him a step further. lie shrinks from total annihilation, and longs and hopes for, and be- 
lieves in, ano’ther existence. This conception of a future exi.stencc is modified by race and 
through education. Like the pre-Celta; of ancient Europe, the Indian is still buried with 
his stone-headed arrows, his rude amulets, his dog, &«., equipped all ready for Elysian 
hunting-fields ; at the same time that many a white man imagines a heaven where he shall 
have nothing to <lo but sing Dr. Watts’ hymns around the Eternal throne. 

It matters not from whatever point we may choose to view the argument, unity of races 
cannot be logically bused upon psychological grounds. It is itself a pure hypothesis, 
which one day will cease to attract the criticism of science. 

In a Koview by Geo. Comeh of ^Fortoii’s Crania Americana;^ may 
be found a Diost interostinii^ comparison of tlio brains of American 
aborigines with tlio European. Com]>arisons of any two well-marked 
types would yield results quite as striking. A few extracts are all we 
can afford from an article that, commanding the respect, will excite 
the iiitcrtist of the reader. 

“No adequately-instructed naturalist doubts that the brain is the organ of the mind. 
I)ut there arc two questions, on which great difference of opinion continues to prevail: — 
1. Whether the size of the brain (health, age :iiid constitution being equal,) has any, and if 
so, what influence, on power of mental manifestations? 2. Whether dift'erent faculties 
are, or are not, manifested by particular portions of the brain.” 

I hcluwe tluit all scientific men coneode tliat brains below a certain 
size are always indicative of idiocy, and that men of distinguished 
nicntal faculties luive large heads. 

‘‘One of the most singular features in the history of thi.s continent is,, that the aboriginal 
races, with few exceptions, have perished, or constantly I'cceded, before the Anglo-Saxon 
race; and have in no instance [not even (Uierokee] cither mingled with them as equals, or 
adopted their manners and civilization.” 

‘‘ Certain parts of the brain, in all classes of animals [says Cuvier •'’66 j are large or small, 
aoconling to certain qualities of the animals.” 

‘‘ If then there be reason to believe tliat different parts of the brain manifest different 
tocntal faculties, and if the size of the part influence the power of manifestation, the ne- 
cessity is very evident of taking into consideration the rclatirc proportions of dijferenf parrs 
0/ the hrain^ in a physiological inquiry into the tyinnection between the crania of nations 
their mental faculties.'^ To illustrate this position, we present exact drawings of two 
casts from nature; one (Fig. 853) is the brain of an American Indian; and the other 
(^Ig- 354) the brain of an European. Both casts bear evidence of compression or flattening 
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out, to some extent, by the pressure of the plaster; but the European brain is the flatter 
of the two. We have a cast of the entire bead of this American Indian, and it corresponds 
closely with the form of the bi^ here represented. It is obvious that the absolute size 
of the brain (although probably a few ounces less in the American) might be the same in both ; 
and yet, if different portions manifest different mental powers, the characters of the indi- 
viduals, and of the nations to which they belonged (assuming them to be types of the races), 
might be exceedingly different. In the American Indian, the anterior lobe, lying between 


Fig. 353. Fig. 354. 



American Indian. Kuropean. 

A A and BB, is small, and in the European it is large, in proportion to the middle lobe, 
lying between BB and C. In the American Indian, the posterior lobe, lying between C 
and D, is much smaller than in the Eim>pean. In the American, the cerebral convolutions 
on the anterior lobe and upper surface of the brain, are smaller than in the European. 

“If the anterior lobe inaiiifest the intellectual faculties — the middle lobe, the propensi- 
ties common to man with the lower animals — arnl the posterior lobe, the doine.stic and social 
affections — and if size intluencc the power of manifestation, the result will be, that in the 
native American, intellect will be feeble — in the European, strong; in the American, ani- 
mal propensity will 8e very great — in the European, more moderate; while, in the Ame- 
rican, the domestic and social affections will be feeble, and, in the European, powerful. 
We do not state these as established results; we use the cuts only to illustrate the tact 
that the native American and European brains differ widelg in the proportions of their different 
parts ; and the conclusion seems natural, that if different functions be attached to different 
parts, no investigation can deserve attention which does not embrace the size of the diffe- 
rent regions, in so far as it can be ascertained.’* 

Prof. Tiedemann admits that “ there is, undoubtedly, a very close connection between 
the absolute size of the brain and the intellectual powers and functions of the mind ; as- 
serting also that the Negro races possess brain as large as Europeans: but, while he over- 
looked entirely the comparative size of parts, Morton has refuted him on the equality m 
absolute size. 

The above comparison of tw'o human brains illustrates anatomical 
divergences between European and American r^^ces. Could a com- 
plete juries of engravings, embracing specimens from each type of 
mai^nd, be submitted to the reader, his eye, seizing instantaneously 
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the cerebral distinctions between Peruvians and Australians, Mon- 
gols and Hottentots, would compel him to ^mit that the physical 
difference of human races is as obvious in their internal brains as in 
their external' features. 

Let us hero pause, and inquire what landmarks have boon placed 
along the track of our journey. The reader who has travelled with 
us thus far will not, I think, deny that, fi'om the facts now accessible, 
the following must be logitinfate deductions : — 

1. That the surface of our globe is naturalh/ divided into several zoological inorAnces^ each of 

which is a distinct centre of creation^ possessing a peculiar fauna and Jlora; and that every 
species of animal and plant was originally assigned to its appropriate province. 

2. That the human family offers no exception to this general law^ but fully conforms to it: 

Mankind being divided into several groups of IlaceSj each of which constitutes a priniUivc 
element in the fauna of its peculiar province. ^ 

8. That hvitory affords no evidence, of the transformation of one Type into another, nor of the 
oriyination of a nctv and peiimanknt Type. 

4. That certain Types have been rEiiMANBNT throuyh all recorded time, and despite the most 

opposite moral and physical injhicnces. 

5. That PERMANENCE of Type is accepted hg science as the surest test of specific character. 

6. That certain Types have^ existed (the. sa7ne as now) in and around the Valieif of the Kihy 

from ayes anterior to 8")()0 years R. c., and conseijuently long prior to any alphahetit 
chronicles, sacred or profane. 

7. That the ancient Egijplians hud already classified Maidand, as Icnoicn to them, info rcuR 

llACFiS, previously to any date, assignable to Mo.^es. 

8. That high antiquity for distinct llaees is amply sustained by Unguhfic researches, by psycho- 

loyical history, and by anatomical characteristics. 

9. That the primeval existence of Man, in iciddy separate portions of (he globe, is proven by the 

discovery of his osseous and industrial rcmain.'i in alluvial deposits and in diluvial drifts ; 
and more especially of his fossil hones, imheddtd in various rocky strata atony with the 
vestiges of extinct species of animals. 

10. That PROLIFICACY of distinct species, inter se, is now jirored to he no test of common 
ORIGIN. 

11. That those Races of men most separated in physir<d organization — such as the RLACK9 
and the wiiite.s — do not amalgamate, perfectly, hut ohiq/ (he Lairs of Hybrid ity. Hence 

12. It follows, as a corollary, that there exists a Oenus Homo, embracing many primordial 
Types or ** Species.^* 


Here terminates Part I. of this volume, and with it tlie joint 
i’es])onsibilitie8 of its authors. It remains for my colleague, itr. 
fdiddon, to show what light has heen thrown hy Oi’iental rc'searclics 
those parts of Scripture that bear upon tlie Origin of 

Mankind.** * 

J. C. N. 
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PAET II. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE Xth chapter OF GENESIS. 

Consilium igitiir fiiit tractatui de Paradiso pro nppondice subnectere 
breud cxpositionem decinii cajutis Geneseos de buninni geiienM propsigatione 
ex stirpe Norn. Kx qua non veterca modo sed et nvuitios inierprelvs hornm 

ignoratione <1 sacri Scriplons scopo ,s(T'pe abera^iise paiv.re.t It!i([ue hoc ro.stat 

Tniciun, vt ad .sacrum anchnram hoc cat ad Scripturain cont’ugiumus ; Qnm 
non solum in genere doeet oinnos homines ex vno semiue esse etfifos, nempe ox 
Adaino in creatione, ct po.st dilnuium ex Non et trihiLs filiis, sed et reccnsct 
nepotes Noie, et (pii popuU ex singulis ortum duxerint." 

(Phai.ko s«'U Dk Di.sptRSioN’K Oi'iitinm (*t T»>rrar»iin di\i'>i1om‘ fiu ta in 
adi/uiitmne tun’is — aiiotoro Samvki.k Bociiarto: l(iol.)5b7 


Preliminary Pemarks, 

Two ccntni'ios intervciio, as well as T7iaiiy thousand miles of land 
and wah‘r, between the completion of Docijaht’s unsurpassable laliors 
and the st'eniingly-andacions resumption of bis imiuiries in tlio present 
volume. The autlior of Geoyraphia Sacra would smile, with niore 
eomplaeency perhaps than some of our readers, did lie know that the 
edititxi raised by his enormous erudition, in old scholastic l>(‘lt»;inni, 
had been taken to pieces stone by stone ; and, after a scrutinizini;’, 
hut frugal, rejection of time-rotted superfluities, has been reverentially 
rebuilt, in tln^ ])iny-wo()ds of Alabama, on the rough, though beaute- 
ous, shore of Mobile Bay. 

It ^3 witli some regret that, in order to compress their work into a 
portable tornc^ the authors lop away unsparingly tlie evidences ot 
studies to wliieh many months were conjointly and exclusively de- 
voted : but, at present, they must content themselves with the briefe>t 
synopsis of remits. Their references indicate the sources of all emen- 
dations pro])osod — by fur the greater hulk of which (with the sole 
exception of MiciiA^dds’s criticisms of seventy years ago)-^’^ arise fi’om 

discoveries made by living P]gyptulogists, Hebraists, Ouneatic-student^, ^ 
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and similar masters of Oriental lore. These references will estahlish, 
that, in the conscientioas application of enlightened learning to the 
Hebrew Text of Xth Genesis, commentaries of the genuine English 
evangelical school have ever played an insignificant part. Wliere the 
latter sometimes happen to he right, their facts are taken — generally 
at second-hand, and mostly without acknowledgment — from .Bocliai*t; 
and wherever, more frequently, .th(‘y are wrong, they have either 
ignored his text or the vcry-[R!(*essihle crithhsin of Continental archje- 
ologiHts. Of trivial value iti themselv'cs, such popular com nuiu taries 
possess less weight in science ; and, having wasted their own time in 
hunting through dozens of them for a new fact or an original obser- 
vation, the authors will spare the reader’s by leaving them unmen- 
tioiied- 

** Priscorum mendax commenta est fahula iHiluniy 
Sinceruvique nihil, nil sine lahe fuil. 

Sordihus ex isfis densa el caUgine lucent 
Eniere, humance non fuit ortis opus. 

JJesperuta aliis uuus tenfare IJociiautvs 
Ausus, e( iynotus pntuus inire vias.*' 

Tbc cthnograjihic rhart contai(H!«l in the tenth chapter of Genesis, presents,” says 
Dr. hudie, “a broad and intere>ting field of investigation. It canies us back to a dim and 
remote era — when coloniznti<tn was rapid and extensive, ami tlie princes of snecessive 
bands of emigrants gave their names to the countries which they seized, otanipied, and 
divided among their folhtwers. Tliis ancient record has not tlie aspect of a legend whieh 
has arisen, no one can tell how, ami received ainplification and adornment in the course of 
ages. It is neither a (.‘onfusetl nor an unintelligible statement. Its sobriety vonehes for 
its accuracy. As it.s genealogy is free from extravagance, and sis it presents f.acts without 
the music ami fiction of [loetry, it must not he eonfmimled with (irecism and Oriental mythe, 
which is so shadowy, contradictory and baseless — a region of grotesque and cloudy ph.au- 
tom.s, where Ph^darclis are exalted into demigods, horn of Nviiiph or Nereid, and claiming 
some Stream or River for their sire. The fonmiers of nation.'^ appear, in such fahlc'^. as 
gi.ants of superhuman form — or, w.amlering and reckless outcasts nud ailvetiturevs. exhibit- 
ing ill their nature a confused mixture of divine and human attributes; ami the very names 
of Oiiraiios, Oke.anos, Kronos, and Oaea, the occupaiits of tliis illusory cloud-land, prove 
tlicir legendary character. Tn this chapter there i<, on the »)ther hand, nothing that lifts 
itself above vulgar hnuumity, nothing tliat might, nothing that did not happen in tho.«e dis- 
tant and primitive epochs. The world must have been peopled by tribes that gave them- 
selves and their respective regions tlio.‘«e several names wliich they have borne for so in.any 
ages; ami what certainly did thus occur, may have taken place in the method sketched in 
these. Mosaic annals. No other account is move likely, or presents fewer ditlic\ilties ; and, 
if wc credit the inspiration of the writer of it, we .shall not only receive it as anth(*ntic, hut ho 
grateful for the information which it contains. Modern ethnology d(*es not contradict it. Many 
of the proper names occurring on thi.s roll remain unchanged, Jis the appellations of races 
»nd kingdoms. Otliors are found in the plural or dual nmnher, proving that they hear a 
I'orsonal and national reference {Gen. x. IJl): and a tiiinl class have that peculiar torinimi- 
hon which, in Hebrew, signifies a sept or tribe (x. 17).” 

The above scbolar-like (lefiiiition of what Pr. Halos stylos “that 
Diost venerable and valuable Geograpbical (^hart, the tenth chapter of 
Genesis indicates the absolute impossibility of obtaining satisfactory 
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glimpvscs of a large portion of humanity’s earliest migrations without 
discussing, at tlie very tlircsliold of inquiry, that antique docummit. 
Apart from tliis fundamental classilication of some human primordial 
wanderings, bootless indeed would be attempts to follow the cobweb 
threads of our own ancestral creepings, backward from America to 
Europe, and thence to their primitive European or Asiatic starting- 
points. Every aboriginal tradition we Anglo-Saxons cherish, is but 
a ray of morning liglit, flitting though it be, projected from the Au- 
rora of our Eastern homes. 

“ The Orient, with her immenae recoilectiona that touch the cra<ne of the world, as this 
itself touches the cradle of the sun, with her seas of sand, beneath which nations lie for- 
gotten, endures still. She prCvServes, yet living in her bosom, the first enigma and the first 
traditions of the human race. In history as in poetry, in religious manifestations as in 
pliiloso{diical speculations, the East is ever the antecedent of the West. Wc must therefore 
seek to know her, in wder to become well ac<iiiaiiited with ourselves.’^ 

But, ifcfore the lil.storical eharai'ter of tliis Ethnic maj) can be appre- 
ciated- — before our uuliesitaiing acceptance of it as a witness demon- 
strably credible — its aiititpiity, its nature, and its autliorsliip, are 
indispensable points of preliminary impiiry. 

Tlic authors of tlio present w^ork, impressed with the necessity of 
using the Xth chapter of Genesis as a ‘Aground- text” for a large sec- 
tion of their anthropological researches, coincidinl in the o])inion that 
an ‘^Arclueological Tntroductiou to its study” ought to pridace their 
adoption of its data. In consequence, it was decided, tliat the labor 
involved in such undortaking sliould lie allotted to that one of tlic 
writers whose Oriental specialities naturally indicated him as per- 
former of the task. Too complex in nature, no less than too bulky 
in size, to serve for a chajiter in the t(‘xt of “Types of Mankind,” 
this Archaeological Introduction now becomes a Sri’PLEMENT to the 
work itself; thereby jireserving its own unity, at the same time that 
to the reader it is equally accessible, being bound up in tlie same 
volume. 

The perusal, then, of the Rupplemkxt is recommended to the rcadi r 
previously to his furtlier continnation of this work; because the ])ara- 
graplis upon Xth Genesis^ hereto immediately following, are projected 
under the impression tliat sucli will he the natural course. 

Which taken for granted, we ])lace before us for 

the Ilchrcw text of Xth Genesis^ aud proceed to its critical dissection. 
The method we shall adopt, if at tirst sight novel, will be found 
strictly arclueological. It would be uupliilosophic to set foHh with 
any theory as to age, authorship, or true place, of tliis document, 
the arrangement of the canonical books. These points can resile 
^lolely through exegetical analysis of the document itself; which 
written in the square-letter Hebrew character (not invented prior to 
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the third century after c.) ; divided into words (a system of writing 
not introduced in the earliest Hebrew MSS. — tenth century after c.); 
punctuated l)y the ‘‘Masora** (commencing in the sixth, and closing 
about the ninth century after c.) ; and subdivided into verses (not 
begun l)efore the thirteenth century after c.) — now presents itself to 
our contemplation. 

Section A. — Analysis of the Hebrew Nomenclature. 

Omitting, for the present, any comment upon verse 1 : “ Behold 
the generations of the children of Xoah, Shorn, Ham, and Japlieth ; 
they had children after the deluge ” — our point of departure is verse 
2. “The clilldreii of Japlieth,” of the three hretliron ; whose 

descendants, upon grounds to be justitied bereinafter, we denominate 

Iapetid.e, or White Races, 

[ Before proccedinp;, let rnc niention that, after our (iencaJogiral Table was in type, Prof. 
Agassiz favored me with the loan of hy far the most important work I have ever met with 
on Japethic questions: viz., Vor/aye aiUnur <iu (\mease, chez les Tcherl(cfi^cj$ H Ua AlAhanes, 
€11 Colchide, en G^orfjie, eu Armenia, et €n par Fjikderic Diiboks dk MoxxinoHKrx. 

Extreme was my sati.sfaction to perceive that our remits not only had been anticipated, but 
tliiit they were so accurate as to demand no alterations of the Table. Following the pro- 
found researches of Omat.ius 1)E I L\ll( and of Count John Potooki,-'’’^j the personal 
explorations of M. Dubois supersede everything printed on “ (.’aucusian” subjects. I have 
made the freest use of his cthiiologic4\l iiniuiries as will be p>ereeived under each Japethic 
ijfinie ; but it is not in my power to convey to the reader adequate knowledge of the maps 
with which this magnificent folio AthiH is profusely a<lorned. On these, tlie successive dis- 
phiceiuciits occjisioned by the migrations, &c., of ancient ^‘Caucasians” are so skilfully 
shown, that one’s eye seizes instantaneo\isly some 25(X) years of history. To take UoMeR, 
or KliniNfrians, as an example. Beginning in the 


6th cent. B. c. — 

PI. VIITtf. prt's 

i'riiiiitivc (icorpH tli<? invapion of the Scythians (Khazars).*’ 

6tU 

“ 

“ 

IX. “ 

“ ScvHiia mul C;nu*a*>UH (>f Il(*n:«li>tup.'” 

ya 


a 

X. « 

“ Pciiitlus of S«*vlax ('■-irvaiKliuiaii.'’ 

1st 

u 

it 

Xlft, “ 

“TauviUc, C'anviisup, and Armenia ofStralm.’* 

Ipt eeut. A.C. 

ft 

XII. « 

•• Tsuiride, Caucasus, ami .Armenia of I’Uny.’ 

2(1 

<( 


xm. " 

“ Arrian's Periplu-^ of ihc lUaek S*a.” 

Cth 

« 

« 

XIV. “ 

“ Wars of the Koraaus and Persians,” 

10th 

« 

<( 

XVa. « 

“ Massoudfs ilesoviption of Caucasus ” A'C. 


Now, on such maps, the transplantations of these Kitumeriann can he followed, almost sta 
tion by station; so minutely, that one might infer (hat became knowui to the 

Hebrew geographer after t!»ey had abandoned the northern Tauride to the Scytliians, «. c. 
b‘”l, and had settled about Paphlagoiiia, on the south-eastern side of the Black Sea, And so 
<01 with all the lapeiidm of Xth (lenesis. It need hardly be said that, in common with Bo- 
cli.art and ourselves, Dubois perceives nations and countrir^^ and not individuals, in the 
Hebrew chart.— G. R. 0.] 

B]SrI-I^/^T^--“A^liliations of Japiiet.” — x. 2. 
l. — GMR— ‘Gomek.’ 

Essentially Indo-dermanic, this name, as well as all those of Japethites, is iiTe«:olv 
able into Semitish radicals; and its Hebrew lexicographic affinities, such as to ‘com- 
pUte^ consume,' &c., are rabbinical, spurious, and irrelevant. 
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^1 Clmm. i. 5, 0) — “Gomeb, nnd Jill his hordes — ” {Ezck. xxxviii. 6). In Homer 
and n Diodorus, Ki///iff)ioi ; in Herodotus, hoairopos Kinitipios. In Josephus the Galatcc 
are e:illed Vopapen ; possibly also understood in the Scytho-Bactrian Ghomnri^ Comari^ 
of Btolerny. These are, undoubtedly, the Gomeriam, CirnmerianSy Crhnp.anHy who, 
lin<lcr tlic various forms of Ct/mry Ki/inty Kumeroy Cimhriy Camhriy and Galatcpy Gael, 
Oaulfiy KHlSy CeltSy figure as a branch of Cehic migrations in later European history. 
If Celtic migrators be considered anterior to the age of Xth Genesis, we should not 
hesitate in adopting the Germanic Sif/amhriy Sicamhri, or the Gamfirivii, or the Gama- 
briurny as memorials of ‘Gomer/ llawlinson evolves ‘Tsirnri* from the cuneatic 
legends of Khor.sabjul. 

The name GiAIrBn//?, in endless forms, is scattered from Asia Minor to Scandinavia, 
for the following historical reason. About the year h. c. 633, the Scytho-Khazars 
pelled the Kiminerians from Kimmerirum. One set of fugitives sought asylum in 
'Western Europe ; while the other skirted the eastern shores of the Black Sea ; and, 
settling in and around Phrygia, became known to the writer of Xth Genesis. Bochart 
had happily remarked “ Itnque omnibus expeusis terra Comer mihi videtur esse 
Phrygia, ciijns portio est regio KuraKiKavpivv.*^ This word signifies the ‘ 6?/r7/<-distiiet;’ 
and Dubois thorougblv cstabH.‘<lies that the volcanic nature of such Kimmerian localities 
explains all their mythic associations w'itli the infernal waters, Styx, Phlegethr)n, Co- 
cytus, Acheron, Sic., which cluster around the naphtha-springs and mud-volcanoes of 
the present Tenikitle. 

The Tauric Cliersonesns, north of the Black Sea, would seem to have been the ex- 
tremest geographical bournlary a.ssuined by the Hebrew writer; and by a simple trans- 
position of letters, GMR (GKiMea) is still apparent in the nftine of this early Kimmerian 
halting-place, viz.: the Crtmea/'^’^ 

2 iUO — MGUG — ‘Macocx.’ 

Indo-Oerinanic, or Scythic; and, therefore, not the Hebrew “he who covers and dis- 
solves.” (Gen. X. 2; Citron, i. .5; Ezek. xxxviii. 2; xxxix. 0). 

Magog is not associated with Goo until the times of Ezekiel, during the Captivity, 
from about ‘the 30th year’ of Nabopolassar, gOg b. o. down to 572 n. o. (Kzek. i. 1 ; 
xxxix. 17). In the post-Christian but uncertain age of the writer of the Apocalypse 
(between a. d. 05 and the Council of Laodicea, which rejected it as apocryphal, 300- 
300, A. D.,) ‘Goo and Magog’ appear together as ^tuliuns [Rev. xx. 20); whereas, 
seven to eight centurie.s pjrevioii.sly. Goo, “ tlie Prince of Rhosy Me.shecli and Tubnl,” 
would seem to have been understood as the proper name of a king. King James's 
version [Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 3, &c.), by “ (’hief of Meshech and Toubal,” etfaors 

HAS (i. e. Riios ; the river AraxeSy ur.<l the nation 7^/^o:c-Alani, or Alains), and perpet- 
uates an error detected by Bochart 200 years ago. 

Arab tradition, under the appellatives Yadjooj and Mad.iooj, prolongs the union 
down to the seventh century after Christ ; with the commentary, that they arc two 
nations descended from Japheth ; Goo being attributed to the Turks, and Magog to the 
Geeldn, the Geli and Gelie of Ptolemy and Strabo, and our Alimi. 

In ancient Greek and Latin, P<yas, Gygosy read also Otig~n^y signified giant; aud 
oriental legend associated giants with Scythians in the north of Asia. Magog has been 
as.similatcd to the Massageite (perhaps J/(As.vr/-Get;e, J/(/.?i«n-Geta), of Mount Mdsitix) wlio 
are to Geton what Magog is to Gog ; the prefixes of iHa and innssa being coiisidcicd 
intensitives to indicate either the most honored branch of the nation, or the vlmlc 
nation itself. Tacitus and Pliny mention the ^Chaucorum gentes,’ and the Chann, 
among powerful tribes in Germany at their day; and Goo may underlie these migrations* 

Ezfkiel group.s Goo with Rhos, Tonhal and Mtshcch; and, inasmuch as Koxalam, 
Tibarcni, and Moschii, no less than the transplanted Crimeans (Gomeb), were gto 
gra 4 )hically located in Asia Minor, between the Black Sea and the Caspian, the habitats 
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of them all lay in that region. By Strabo, the country of Gog-arene (Gog-a'iranian? 
«ir ==inan ; * vian of CAuc-asus ’ ?) is placed near that of the Moschi. Josephus rendera 
the name of Magog by Scythians ; and Jerome, “ Magog esse gentes Scythicas iminanes 
etinnuinerubiles, qua) trans Caucasum moutem et Mmotidem paludem, et prope Cuspium 
mare ad Indium usque tendantur.’* 

But, ingenious as they are, such etymologies become henceforth superfluous through 
Dubois’s excellent suggestions. The Hebrew word is Mti-GUG. The first syllabic 
refers to the Maiotes^ Moctes^ Mates, Meotes: tribes of the Sarniatcs, roy//^-MeJes, Sauro- 
Madai, (^^ e., Tauric Medians, tran.splanted from the Taurus to the east of the Caspian,) 

’ of the Bea of Azof. The second syllabic, GUG, is simply the Indo-Germanic word 
Khogh, ‘mountain’ (as in the celebrated diamond, Kuh-en-noor, innunlum of light’); 
which has been preserved in the llellenizcd name Kauk-w'^a^, or C'r/Mu-asus, from the 
time of Herodotus, u. c. 4110 ; as also in the “ inscription »lc Perisades, preunier archonte 
du Bosphorc, en 349 avaiit j.-c.” Having thus fixed GUG to a ‘ mountain,’ 6Vinu-nsos, 
the root of asos is instantly recognized in the national name of the f/v.v/’.v, Osxeth, Yases, 
Aas, Asi; whence the continent of ‘Asia’ derives its FiUropean designation. These 
Osses, or ^.s-, are traceable in the ancient Juxamates, or Yas- .Meotes, as perfectly as in 
the modern Yasyghes (or I'i/.s-Djiks), ‘ .Iaz-Djik.s ’ ; Avho now call themselves 
Tcherkesses, by us corrupted into ‘ Circassians.’ They have been likewise termed 
Ovsni, Adas, Akas, and even Kergis, by the old travellers; ami while tlie first syllable 
of their ante-historical name yet floats over the Sea of ABo/' (Azof ), and lives in the 
Abkh-A^e^-mountaineers, it has been borne to Asalntid (land of the A.sa) no le.ss than 
io* Asgard (city of the Asa), in old Scandinavia. In this manner ably sums up Dubois, 
“As far back as history mount.s, she finds within the angle circumsciibed between the 
Cauc-asus, the Palus Meutis, and the Tunais, an Asia-proper, inhabited by a people, 
‘AS,’ of Indo-Germanic race; ” and we discover, in the JAi-iotes of the ‘mountain’ 
C<wc.-fimn, the long-lost and mystified nation, Ma-G UG, of Xth Genesis. 

Thus, this collective name of M.\gog designated one of many barbarous (Caucasian 
hordes, roaming of yore between the Kuxine and the Caspian, including, probably. 
Gothic amid Beythio families; and Gog has left, even to this <lay, be.sidos the living 
Osscs, a trail still visible in the very etymon of his ancient homestead, the CAUC-.-l^mn 
mountains.'’"^ 


3 . no — MUT — ‘Madat.’ 

Indo-Germanic, or Scythic. Not Hebrew, ‘ covering,’ ‘ coat,’ &c. 

The LXX transcribe Ma^ot, in lieu of Mteoi. The Persian word madhya, the ‘ middle,* 
its supposed derivation. lIero<iotus countetl seven nations, and says their ancient 
name was Arioi, the ‘braves’; that i.s, Arii, ‘Arians.’ It is probable^ liowever, that 
the root air, which in Scythic tongues means ‘ man,’ may have been assimilated to Ari, 
‘lion,* in the alien speech of Semitic nations. The name is spread over a vtist area, 
from Arhan, ‘ Armenia,’ through Irdn, ‘ Persia,’ to the conquering Aryas, Ayras, of 
Ilindostan. 

In primitive times, the origincs of all nations were personified ; and, according to 
Strabo, Medns, .son of the mythological Jason and Medea, was the progenitor of the 
Modes. The name Madah occurs in the seventh century, written in Assyrian cunei- 
form, on sculptures from Khorsabad ; and Rawliiison transcribes Mddiya from the in- 
numerable legends of Behi.stun and Pcrsopoli.s, deciphered through his acumen. 

Ragc^ ‘Media,’ was called Ituka by the Egyptians of the XV’lIlth dynasty; and 
perhaps Matai is Media itself. 

The Mede still survives in Hamadan (Ecbatana), just as that of ylr/un (Aria, 

Arii) in the HaKA of 1 Chron. v. 20. 

They are the Medes: and further reference to Scriptural or to classical pass»igJ5, 
iu their case, is superfluous.*'^'^ 
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jV — IXJN — ‘ Javan.’ 

Indo-Gennaiiic ; and not from the Hebrew, ‘ mud,’ or ‘ oppressor.’ 

In this instance, the MuHoretic points (not added to the Text until after the fifth cen- 
tury of our era), and the modern Jewish reading of V for U, alone obscure a name 
whose literal meaning springs out at first glance. 

“ The barbarians called all Greeks by the name of says the Scholiast on 

Aristophanes; and the Greeks revenged themselves by terming all other people 
barians. 

The LXX correctly transcribe Itavav; for laoves is the older form in Homer; a name 
to be distinguished from the later Iwvf?, according to Pausanias. Herodotus recounts 
how the Athenians, previously called Pelas<ji, received the name lonians, from ION, son 
of Xuthus ; the traditionary ancestor of the Ionian race. 

In Daniel xi. 2, wliere King .James’s version renders GreeWy the original has lUN; 
hut the age of this document not ascending earlier than B. c. 175-100, in the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, we go back to the 27th March, b. c. 100, date of the coronation 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes at Memphis, recorded on tlie Posfitia Stone; where the word 
EXX»jvuok, in Greeky is rendered, on the corresponding demotic and hieroglyphic texts, 
by ITJNiN : a name given hy Egyptians to the Greeks at every age, back to the earliest 
records we possess in which Tonians are mentioned — documents anterior to Xth Gen- 
esis by some centuries, because jiscending to the XVIITth dynasty. 

Upon the Assyrian monuments of Khorsabad, the same name, Jaountn, is rend by 
cuneiform scholars, as early as the eighth century b. c. ; and upon the Persian sculp- 
tures of the Acluemcnidan dynasty, in the sixth century B. c., the GreckSy as YUNA, 
or Toniay fre(iucntly appear. 

Javanasy or Yavanas, is the Hindoo appellative of the Greeks, in the “Laws of 
Manou,” wlio therein are classed among the Sondras, or ‘degenerates’; and, although 
the fabulous antiquity of these Sanscrit records has sunk far below the pretensions 
of the so-called MosaiCy their compilation certainly ascends to tlie fourth century of 
our era, if not beyond. While, finally, among tl»c Arabs, ancient and modern, Yoonhi 
is the generic name for Greeks in general, and Tonians in particular. 

Hy lUN, or Tonian, the writer of Xth Genesis seems to class the Greeks collectively, 
as far as they were known to him ; and Zoa/V/, on the western coast of Asia Minor, is 
the approximate limit of its geographical application.'’^^ 

— TiBL — ‘TtfBAL.’ 

Indo-Gcnnanic. Not the Hebrew, ‘he who is co?iducted,^ «&c. 

The LXX ]>lace before Thtthul another son of Japheth, called Elisa; but Isatah, by 
exiling “ those who escape” to “ Ti/hal and Javan, the states afar otf,” shows that, in 
the idea of the writer of the second (or spurious) part of the oracles ascribed to this pro- 
phet, I'hidjal ranked among «listnnt northern nations of the gentile world. Connected, 
in Ezekiel, always with Mesherhy by wdiom Tubal is immediately followed in Xth Genesis, 
these two nations of the “ uncircumciscil ” must have lain close together in Hebrew 
geography. 

Iherkty from the roots euk , and virtp, ‘beyond,’ or, so to say, ‘ the yonderer,' wais Hie 
name of an Asiatic country east of C(»lchiH, south of Caucasus, west of Albania, and nurtli 
of Armenia ; in short, corresponding to Georgia of the present day ; classically deno- 
minated Tmcriti The substitution of n for m, at once changes the hneriti into llic 
nti: to which prefixing the antique particle t, we obtain the t-lharenes of Iferodotoa 
and Strabo: a designation equivalent to w/Zra-Cancasians. The word Iberian, in tlic 
eeusc of ‘ yonderer,’ was given to many remote nations by aliens to the formers’ ‘Uitoc- 
thonous traditions. 

Identified as the Ti^aprivot of Strabo, who, by Herodotus, are located with the 
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they seem to have been subject to Gog^ CauO“^.w#, in the days of Ezekiel, and to 
have supplied slaves and brazen vessels to the bazaars of Tyre. 

Through the common mutation of r for l, Tubal is fixed among the Tihareni^ (about 
Pontus, on the south-east of the Black Sea, in the neighborhood of Colchis,) from ante- 
historical times down to the Christian era; and it is in vain, therefore, that Spanish 
orthodoxy, in efforts to affiliate its ancestry with some Genesiacal worthy, (confounding 
the CQ\to-Iberes with the Iberians of Asia,) should claim Tubal as progenitor of 
Spaniards. 

“ The identity of Thobcl, or Tubal, with the Georgians,'^ holds Dubois, whilst 
substantiating Bochart, “ is nowa<lays well recognized ; because Flavius Jose}»hus 
expressly says, that Tubal represented the Iberians of Ids time, the Iberians of Pliny, 
of Strabo, of Procopius, wlio are the Georgians of our day. The transition between 
Tubal and Iberia is the Tihnreni of Herodotus. Tins name has never been, among tlie 
Georgians themselves, that of the nation ; they give themselves the generic name of 
Karthlcs: but it has remained in their capital Tbelistd^ our Titlis.” The root om-, 
‘ultra,’ probably underlies 'T-ibar-eni, and its Hebraici/e<l form of T/uBaL; as w'e’J in 
the Hispanian Iberes^ as in the Caucasian Iberians — both being a “people beyond.*^ 

6. — MSK — ‘Mesiieoii.* 

Indo-Germanic. Not from the Hebrew, ‘drawn with force,’ Sic. 

Erroneously sulvstituted for the Shemite Mask (in 1 Ckron. 1. 17), and confounded 
witli the Arabian Meseq (in Psalm exx ), by the forty-seven translators of King James’s 
version; mere analogy of .sound ha.s led some commentators to behold in Mesiiecu the 
parent of the Muscovite.ity incarnated founder of the city of Moscoiv ! At the same time 
that the Arabic version transcribes Khorasskn! 

As above stated, “ Tubal and Meshech” were deemed cognate nations by the writer 
of Xth Genesis and by Ezekiel; confirmed by Herodotus — Moff;^ouf ^cv kui TiCupu»'ovf; 
and the concurrent testimony of Mela, Pliny, Stophnnus, and Procopius, places the 
Mo<t;^o<, or Mi<r;:^o(, on the Moschian range, adjacent to Iberia, {TuhaL) Armenia, and the 
Colcliide, between the Black and Ca.spiaii seas; still called Mesidji-dayk, or ‘Meshoch- 
mountains,’ by the recent Turks. The Misek of Uawlinson’s cuneatic inscriptions? 

More ancient than classical, Hebraical, As.syrian, or other extant annals, is the name 
of Mesiikcij. Early as the age of Uamses II., in the fourteenth — fifteenth century 
B. c., or prior to the fugacious era of Moses, (even sup[U)sing the Xth chapter of Gen- 
esis to proceed from his individuality,) the Maasu^ [.Mnsii, Moschii,] who.se cognomen 
is still preserved in “ Mens Masias"' of the 'raurus chain, are chronicled on Egyptian 
papyri, inscribed in day.s contemporary with Ramses’s reign. 

‘ Mesklics’ is the Georgian appellative for the peojde of Moskhike, or Moschic. They 
were a mixed population of primitive Phrygians (Thargamosians) and Medes, on the 
southern slope of (’aiieasus ; who in classical geographies, as the Mosanicoi^ Mosynirci^ 
Mosehiciy are always neighbors of the Colchians, the Tibarcn^ the Khalybes, t^c. ; 
while Ezekiel, as above shown, groups together, in the land of Gog (?. <?., (biucasus), 
nations under the sw'ay of the “Prince of Rhos, Meskeck, and Tubal;” that is, the 
Araxiana, the Meskkes, and the Iberians — inhabitants of that inonntainous region. 

Meshecu and Moschi arc identified.'®- 

7. DTn — TtIRS — ‘Tiras.’ 

Indo-Germanic. Not hebraically, * demolisher,’ &c. 

Occurring but twice, no light can be gathered upon this appellative from other 
Biblical sources than the context of (Jen. x., ami its repetiflon in I (^hron. i. 5. 

The Armenian historian, Moses Chorenen.'^is, remarks — “Our anti((uities agree in 
regarding Tiras not as the son of Jnphoth, but as his grandson. ' 

‘Thracia,’ is unanimously reputed to be the ethnological syiionymc of 

GO 
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and th% river Tipay, ‘ Tyras,’ of Ptolemy, flowing into the Euxine, now called Dniester^ 
to be its geographical, as Thuras, Mars, was its mythic, correspondent. 

TIKoaS, and Troaa, in western Mysia, so closely resembling each other, it is not 
impossible that the Troad is intended by the Hebrew writer; especially since the Teveri 
were perhaps of Thracian origin : but no reasonable objection can be raised to the 
usual attribution of Tinu ; and Thrace, the Thraces, or Thracians, may bo safely 
assumed as the “ultima Thule” of Hebrew knowledge, towards the north, in the time 
of the writer of Xth (hnesh ; whose dim horizon in that direction was doubtless similar 
to that of the Egyptians during the XVllIth dynasty. Sesosiris (in this narrative, 
Ramses 11.) had pushed his conquests into Thrace, according to Herodotus and united 
classical tradition. Thrilcsu, ‘ Thracians,’ are recorded in hieroglyphics at the ruined 
temple north of Esiieh, among the conquests of Ptolemy Evergetes 1.583 


Gen. X. 3. — “lOJ — BeNI-GMR — ‘Affiliations of the Crimea.’ 

S IJDCN — ASIvNZ — ‘ Ashkenaz.’ . 

Indo-Gennnnic ; and, although traced to a ‘fire that distils,’ so alien to Hebrew, 
that even Uabbinical philologers abandon it, as “obscure.” In consequence, some 
perceive the parent of tlie (h-rnums ! 

Oriental Jew.s call those of their co-religionists who arc settled in Germany Ashke- 
naz\m, which has been confounded with the A8KNZ of Xth Genesis', whereas the real 
source of this mistake lies in their intonation of the Iiulo-Germanic name, Sassenach, 
Sascenak, old form of our woial Saxon. 

ASKIN, JSQIN, in many dialectic varieties, \s the national name of the Basques; 
and inasmuch as nobody seems to know whence they came to Biscayan neighborhoods, 
we pass on this suggestive similitude as cautiously as it was given to us. 

Kepeated in 1 Chron. i. fi, the “ Kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz,** seem 
to have been limitropliic in the time of Jeremiah — 029 to 588 n. o. — and hence the 
province termed Asikinsene by Strabo h.ns been looked upon as its eijuivalcnt. 

The Phrygians appear to have been anciently called Ascanians ; and footprints of 
this migratory name are traceable throughout P>ithynian vicinities, in Sinus- Ascanius, 
Asranius-lacus and amnis ; and likewise in Lesser Phrygia — /dA’Mwm, and 
liisuhc. Asc.\Nii:s, son of il^mcas, bore tlie original patronyme from Troas to Latium. 
Bordering on the Black Sea, these Asrtaiian similaritie.s receive natural explanation 
through Pliny, “ Pontns Euxuins, quondam AXENUS ; ” and Kv^iivo%, the Buxine, or 
Black Sea, preserves a mnemonic of Ascanians and Ashkenaz. 

llawlinson perceives analogies between AsJeenaz and the Arzeskan mentioned in cunei- 
form inscriptions of the Nimroud obelisk, the date of which is now assigned to about 
8G0 B. 0. 

“ Pofltus,” sa}* Bochart, * ^ oWm Ascenaz, Griece A^crof, quasi inhospitalis dictns;” 
which wears very much the guise of an Hellenic play u])on a foreign w’ord. Potocki, 
followed by Dubois, “finds the Askhanaz (Rlieginians of Flavius .Josephus) in the My 
sian-Askanian.s, who came from Great-My.sia, and established themselves in the Phry 
gia of Olympus : it was a Germanic colony.” IMay not ASKN, as Ascanian, or as Buxine 
be an adjective to a'l, the Asi? 

Suffice it for our purposes, to accept the southern coast of the Buxine a3 one of tho 
pristine habitats of a people called A.sukenaz.584 

— RTl^T^ — A Rtphath.’ 

Also Indo-Gcrmanic ; not * medicine,* nor < pardon.’ 

Owing to tlie slight di.stinction between the letters *?, resh, R, and 1, daleth, P, of 
tpodern squaTc-letter character in which the Hebrew text is written, some copyist has 
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bequeathed to us a dilemnia — whether the "^iphath of Om. x. 3, should bp Diphaihf 
or the 'Diphath of 1 Chron. i. 6, ^iphath ! Comnientatora ngree, however, in preferring 
Riphath; and. wliile some, following the pseudo- Josephus, have identified the name 
with Great Britain, there are many claimants for France! The LXX read in 

Xth Genesie. 

Josephus restricts the name to Paphlagonia; in which country Mela places the 
Riphacee. 

Mons Niphaies (snowy), in Armenia, through the substitution of n for ii, has learned 
defenders. But the Vinma oprj, the Ripha'is nion/ihus, and the Rhipauix placed by Pto- 
lemy where no mountains exist, near his imaginary sources of the Tanais, or Don, are 
the favorite localities chosen for Riphath. 

To this view there are weighty ohjecti(fti8. Tf the Montes Rhipaa^ or llyperhorei^ be 
the Ural chain, they were too remote even for the vision of geograph(*rs who wrote 
at least nine centuries later than the author of Gtn. x. The mere accidental analogy 
of a proto-syllable — with KIP-«1V — when the second radically ditfers, (the 
only ground upon whicli tlie hypothesis rests,) cannot be allowed as negative proof 
against simpler reasons; especially when the geographical position of the Biphseaii 
mountain.s, save as the tenebrous hyperborean limit of Greek geognosy, is utterly 
unknown. 

The writer of Xth Genesis must have had some reason, more or less scientific, for 
the order in which he mapped out the nations he enumerates. In the present instance, 
among the “affiliations of the CimmeriaHy* or Grimea, he places Riphath between the 
Raxine ( Ashkeimz) and Armenia (Togarina) ; confirmed by Latin writers who station the 
RliitAi east of the Euxine. 

“ adds Dubois, from the authentic researches of Potocki, “is the veritablo 
and most ancient name of the people Shlavc. JIcni'tes and 1/unoriates arc but transla- 
tions of a Hclavonian word which signifies honored, distinguished.’^ The Latins added 
a letter to F/iiHes ; which, becoming Vaietes^ Venedes, Vendes, Vinides, and IPe/n/.v, was 
the title of those Wmdo-Shiaves from whom descended the ancient Prussians, together 
with the present Lithuanians, and whence V^eniee inlierits her name. 

Paphlagonia for the country, and Riphaces for its inhabitants, corroborated by the 
opinions of Josephus ond Mela, sufficiently define the position of KiniATH.'^ 

10. noun — T<GKMTI — ‘ Tor.ARMAii.’ 

Indo-Germariic, or Scythic ; not, ‘ whiefi i.'j all bone’! 

“They of the house of Toynrmak tra<letl,” in the fairs of Tyre, “with horses, horse- 
men, and mules,’’ in the time of Kzehiel xxvii. 14; and, based upon this text, Moses 
Chorenensis derives the Armenians, Georgians, .S:c., from Thaegamos, grandson of 
Noah. 

Its classical similitudes are visible in the Trocmi, Trogmi, about Pontus and Cappa- 
docia; and, at the Council of Chalcedon, there >vas a bi.^hop, rpfly/uiJwv, ot the '/Voy- 
mades. Josephus makes Aram, Minyns, and Khoul, adjacent to Toyarmah. 

The name of Armenia now is Arhan, identical with IRAN, Iriana, original cradle 
of Persians. 

The “ History of Georgia,” compiled in tlie reign of Vakhtang V., King of Karthli, 
in 1703-’21, is one of the rarest works. Duliois translates some curious extracts of 
its commencement: — “According to these traditions, the Armenians, the Georgians, 
the inhabitants of Rani [Arran), of Movnkaiii [Chaki, Chirran, and Mouynn), of IlrMcthi 
(Cakheth), the Lesgians, the Mingrelians, and the Caucasians, all descend from the 
same fiither, who was called Tiiauuamos. This Thargamos was the son of Tarchis, son 

Avannn, son of Japhet, sou of Noah, and was a valiant man.” Like ^loses of Clio- 
rene, in the fifth century, Vakhtang wished to liitch his local traditions on to Biblici.1 
®ngiiis. The former historian metamorphosed the names Zrouan, Didan. and liable 
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doslh (which he found in an old Chaldopan volume), into “ Shem, Ham, and Japheth;” 
and the race of JIabcdosth, Merod^ Sirath, and Thaklafhy became, in his pious hands, 
“ Gomer, Thiras, and Thorfionms ! ” “ It was thus that he reconciled the sacred with 

the profane, and that the Jh'tk of the ancient Chaldoean volume, son of Thaklaih, was 
supcrimposeil upon Thorgomus^ as a descendant of Japheth.” History abounds with 
similar fraudulent genealogies. Thus, skilfully observes Jardot, “ Rasbid-ecl-Deen, 
Vizir of the Emperor Gazaii-Khaii, has left at the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, upon the origin of the Montjohy erroneous notions, which Arab, Turkisli, and Per- 
sian historians have copied; and even Aboo ’1-Ghazee, Governor of Kharizm, in 1054. 
Misguided by a false religious sentiment, Rashid-ed-Deen attached the antique tradi- 
tions of the nornad hordes of Asia to those of the Jews, as preserved in the Koran: 

Japhet^ S071 of Noah, (ranxported himsel/^o the Eaef, and it is from him that descend the 
people, of those coinifries, aftern'ards partitioned betireen two brothers, Tatar-Khiin and Mo-- 
goul-Khdn. All this recital is fabulous, and does not correspond with any of the 
accounts furnished by the Chinese.” Even in our day, the “Caucasian” missionary is 
stipended to instil into the ill-furnisiied crania of African Hottentots and Australian 
Papiias the fond hope that they are positively and lineally descended from ITam! 

The Turks did not approach the Euphrates from their aboriginal hive on the confines 
of China until about 1000 a. d. ; and consequently all ascriptions of the name Togar- 
mail to them seem to be linguistically ami historically fallacious. Whether in the 
appellative ‘Turcoman’ there be any demonstrable connexion, we will not aver or 
deny. Rut the Arnietiians, a primordial people upon their native mountains, call 
themselves “the house of Thorgom;*^ and there is no good reason to ‘suppose that 
Armenia is not T()(iARMAH.*‘^66 

Ge7i. X. 4. — JV — BeNT-TUN — ‘‘Affiliations of Ionia.’" 

11. nC”Si<— AJ.TSH — ‘EiJsirAH.’ 

Indo-Germanic ; not, ‘ God that gives help.’ 

P2Iisa, ‘Elis,’ on the coast of Peloponnesus, one of the earliest historical settlementfl 
of Greece, divides with Jlellas the liouor of being catalogued in Hebrew geography. 
The former, 'EXis, or the Elide, would seem supported by Ezkk. xxvii. 7 — “blue and 
purple from the isles of Pilishah ; ” purple-bearing shells having been abundant, an- 
ciently, on the Laconian shore. The latter, •'EAAwj, whence *EAA»/v£s became the national 
name for Greeks, does not appear to have possessed, in the times of Homer (whose 
disputed era cannot be much removed from that of the writer of Xtli (Menesis), the pan- 
Hellenio extension it had acquired about the fifth century ii. o., when Herodotus and 
Thucydides nourished : having previously been restricted to a district ami town of 
Thessaly. Rut, adds ftrotc, no sooner do we step beyond the “first Olympiad. 770 
n. 0., our earliest trustworthy mark of Grecian time,” than the quicksands of mythical 
legend cngulph the criteria by which the relationship of facts can alone be decided. 
Thus, to the Jmlaic compiler of Xth Genesis, lUN, Ionia, would seem to have been the 
parent of ELiSall, Elis, or Hellas. On tlie contrary, Grecian tradition reverses the 
order; and Ionia, in Asia.Minor, becomes an affiliation of Hellas, about 1050 years n c. 
There is no Sh in Greek alphabets, and consequently that articulation, was foreign to 
the i>eople. The author of Xth Genesis wrote A, L, 1, S, H, in the unki.own alphah^^ 
lie used. Eltsiiaii, is not older than the Masora Rabbis. The LXX read 

Either view, however, establishes a close affinity between lonians and Hellenes, or 
Elcons; and Greeks in general, as well along the shores of the Morea as on the isles 
of the Archipidago, would adequately represent the geography of Anisii ; but, in view 
of restricted knowledge (and no Sh), it seems more probable that yEoles and 
in IsLa Minor, were tlie nation and country intended by the writer of Xth Genesis. 
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12. — T<ESTS — ‘Tarshish.’ 

Indo-Gcrmanic (?), or Semitic (?) ; not, ‘contemplation.* 

Perhaps, in endeavoring to attain the exact point of view of the anthor of Xih Gcn^ 
esiSf this is the most enigmatical problem left to modern solution ; although commen- 
tators of the present day slide over its difficulties, and range themselves under one of 
two schools : the first of which claims Tartesmis on the Spanish, the second. Tarsus on 
the Cilician coast, to be the true locality. 

The question is so far important, that in it is involved the occidental limit of the 
geographical knowledge of the Hebrews at the time when Xth Genesis was compiled ; 
and, as customary, modern orthodoxy, which di.scovers the Chinese in the SIMM of 
Is. xlix. 12 — the Negroes in K/mM, Jlam^ of Gen. x. 1 ! and the “ten lost tribes of 
Israel” in the American aborigines, contends for the widest interpretation. 

Scriptural texts require the word Tar.siiisii to be classed under three categories: — 

A. — Tarsus^ Tuouof — now Tarsous^ on the coast of ('aramania — an ancient city on 
the river Cydnus: birth-place of Paul, and sepulcdire of .Julian. Iletwcen T/aKSIS 
of Xth Genesis, or other passages of the text, and TaUSoS, there is no ditference, philo- 
logically, except a “mater Icctionis, ” or vowel, which, in paleography, is vague. 
The Masoretic points, like the Greek tonic accents, are unaiithoritative, beyond indicat- 
ing the traditionary phonetism of post-Christian writers in either tongue; and the 
JUasora commences only six centiirie.s after (Christ. 

The amphibious adventure of Jonah, which, the Eev. Prof. Stuart says, “plainly 
savors of the miraculous,” might possibly indicate the Spanish Tartessus, us the cor- 
respondent of 7\irshish during the uncertain, but recent, age at which this i)rophctic 
book was composed — a treatise that inu.st not be confounded with the .scientific and 
more ancient document — Xth Genesis. 

[The NaTH, ‘Jonah,’ rebtdlod against H'nO?///Tr.s command, “go to Nineveh,” and 
therefore encountered the fate from which Perseus delivered Andromeda, viz. : that 
of deglutition by “ a great fish,'^ or monstrous 
eehis — the ; which became a sempiternal 

emblem of icthyophagy, when, as.'^uming the 
forms of Cepheus and Cassiepca, it ascended to 
the licavens, or, as Glanvus, dcsccntled to the 
sea. In 1850, a paragraph, started in the New 
York “Sunday Messenger” by Major No.mt, 
went the rounds of the religious and profane 
newspapers throughout the Union. It as.^erted 
that the portrait of the Pro])het Jon.mi had been 
found oil the walls of Nineveh! Here he is (Fig. 

355). 

Ouuvcf, Oannes (of Perosus) ns lOANc^; and 
Jonah, ‘Jonas,’ as IONA8 ; both being «-()N-c.f = ‘the- sun’ — were identified long 
ago with Dagon, DAG-ON ; i. e. the “sun in pisres,’* incarnated in this Assyrian fish- 
f(od. The same mythe lies in Atergatis, or J)errefo, and especially in those Christian 
forgeries called the “ Sibylline verses,” beneath the acrostical 

I should not hesitate, but for the above pnvternatiiralities, in reading the Tarsus of 
Cilicia as tho destination of the ship whereupon Jonah took his passage, and the 

fare,” on an obedient voyage from Joppa to Nineveh, (as a convenient route anciently, 
before 5/rffwi-navigation, as now “cajteris paribus”), for compliance with the “ tetra- 
grammaton’s” behests: but he spitefully “rose up to flee unto Tarshish, from the 
presence of ADONAl”; and, in consequence, while Jonah was righteously punislied 
tor his obduracy, it seems that hi.s intention was to e.scnpe through a western, in lieu 
of proceeding in an easterly, direction ; ami therefore Tartessus of llispanijf, or else- 
iNfhere so long as Jonah could realize a contrary, wouhl appear to have been the 
country for which the vessel cleared, and wherein dwelt her consignees. — G. 11. G J 
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B. — Tartestxvs, Ttifirrfffao^, probably a Phoenician emporium, -whether among the 
Tartemi in the vicinity of tlie present Cadiz, or at some other point within the Medi. 
terranenn, lay unquestionably in Spain. Hither Solomon and Hiram dispatched their 
commercial navies (1 Kings x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21); and thence, about the time of 
the Babylonish captivity {Ezekid xxvii. 12; Jeremiah x. 9), silver, tin, iron, and 
were imported, through Tyre, into the Levant. The presence of silver, tin, and lead, 
upon Egyptian mummies of every age back to the XVIIIth dynasty, establi.shes, 
beyond dispute, epochas far earlier than those of any Hebrew writers, Moses iu^ 
elusive, for rchitioris of trade between the Nile and whatever western regions, 
probably Spain, whence those articles were introduced: so, no doubts on relative anti- 
quity neeil arise ujum Iberian Tarlcssus. It corresponds perfectly to Tarshish in later 
parts of Hebrew annals. But there is a third element in the discussion, unknown to 
Anglo-Saxon divinity, which it is due to our contemporary Michel-Angelo Lanci, Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Philology at the Vatican, not to overlook. 

C. — Tarsis does not proceed from Tarsus ; but from the old Semitic root rasas, pre- 
served in .Arabic, meaning ‘to wet,* ‘ to lave.* With the primeval feminine article t 
prefixed to it, Tarshish means ‘land laved by the sea,* that is, the seashore.; and, in 
consequence, “vessels of Tarshish^* often signifies coasters, irrespectively of any geogra- 
phical attribution. For example — we slioiild rend, “thou breakest the coasting^ 
vessels” (not ships of a place called Tarshish,) “with an east-wind.” (/*v. xlviii. 7.) 
Again, “ The kings of maritime states ( Tarshish) and of inland regions {I'm) shall pre- 
sent offerings.” {Ps. Ixxii. 10.) And finally, not to digress here on that most prolific 
theme, the mistranslations consecrated in King James’s Version, compare “ Slieba atol 
Dodan, and the merchants of Tarshish, with all the young lions ( ! ) thereof” — (Ezdc, 
xxxviii. 13) — with Lanci’s \x\cu\ Italiitn rendering: “The inhabitants of the strong 
places of terra-finna, 8abu and Dedaii, and the maritime mcrchandizers and their colo- 
nists will say to thee’*- — {(HH ahilatori de' /(uti hioghi di terra forma, Saba e Ikdan, e t 
mercatanti marittinii e i loro cofoiii dtranno a to.) 

This derivation of Tarshish, from T-n/.sv;.?!, hears upon the geograpliical inquiry so fur 
as concerns the marine position of a territory to which the name is applied. 

The following passages are note-Avorthy in our discussion: — 

Is^ — (2 Chron. xx. 3t».) Jehoshaphat “joineil himself with him (Ahaziah) to make 
ships to go to Tarshish ; and they made the ships at Elsion-gaber.” Now, this arsenal 
lay near Elath, on the Elanitic arm of the lied Sea, not far from Akaha ; and there- 
fore, in those days, the Jews were not likely to have intended a circumnavigation of 
Africa to reach Tarfessus in Spain ! Nor is it probable that, after building galleys at 
enormous cost on the Red Sea, the Hebrews contemplated transportation backwards 
over the Isthmus to launch them again on the Mediterranean. 

2d. — (1 Kings xxii. 18.) But we learn that “ Jelioshaphat made ships of Tarshish 
to go to Ophir for gold : but they went not; for the ships were broken at Ktsion-gaber.” 
What other construction but “coasting voyages” will suit Tarshish, in the former jtass- 
age? AVhiit other than “coasting vessels” could go by sea from Akaba to Ophir 
the I'ersian Gulf, as we shall .sec,) in the latter? 

Here, then, without question, Tarshish refers to “coasters,” or “maritime merchun 
dizers,” sailing down the Red iSea towards Imlia, ami not to Spain. 

3d. — (2 Chron. ix. 21.) “ For the king’s (Solomon) ships went to Tarshish -udth tli< 
servants of Hurain ; every three years once came (back) the ships of Tarshish, bringing 
gold and silver, S//iN-ITaBIM {teeth, of elephants?), KUPMM (apes), and T/dvU'l 
(peacocks?).” The parallel passage 1 Khigs x. 22, enumerates the same articles, bat 
has “fleet of Tarshish.*^ So, “coasting vessels,” and not a locality, seems intended by 
both writers. This is confirmed by Gesenius, who says that “a ship of Tarshish''' meant 
“any large merchant vessel in general.” 

All the articles named, Avith one exception, might have been imported equally 
from the African coast of the Gates of Hercules, opposite to the Spanish Tartessus, as 
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from Southern Arabia, Ophir^ /ifc. ; because elephanU abounded in Barbary, even in 
Roman times; while “AjPcs-hill,” at Gibraltar, even now corresponds to the opposite 
Atlantic range, where apes are as common as African baboons in Arabia ; whence the 
latter arc brought now-a-days to Cairo. 

But the exception excludes Spain^ and all Northern Africa. The singular T/K, 
pointed Thuk, like its homonyrne Taook, and Taobs, in Arabic, Turkish, &c., is con- 
sidered to mean ‘peacock.’ If so — and there is no actual impossibility that such a 
“rnra avis” should have been brought via Arabia by the coasting trade — India is the 
country of peacocks; and therefore these birds were not procurable at Tartessus^ in 
Spain, 1000 years b. c. 

Peacocks are not impossible; but a new reading is submitted, equally destructive 
of Spanish Tartessii in these texts. 

It is certain that cocks and henjs (the common fowl), as well as geese, are never men- 
tioned in the canonical writings of the Hebrews. Nor fowls in aiithentic works of 
Homer ; nor by Herodotus. The rimraonic Pggptians knew not the common fowl ; 
using geesCf ducks, and these birds’ eggs, instead. But one instance of possibly a 
“ cock's head,” and that a stuffed specimen, (»ccurs on Nilotic monuments. It is in the 
“ Grand Procession” of tributes to Thotmes III., as Pickering first indicated. Etruscan 
vases, being of later manufacture, are no exception to the rule that the common fowl 
had not reached Eiirope, or Asia west and north of the Euphrates, or Africa, before 
the conquests of the Achenimnians, b. c. 510, downwards. It is also positive, that the 
centres of creation for this bird arc Tndo-('hinesc and Australasian; and that, like 
peacocks, they had to he imported into Arabia from India, Now, in Arabic, a cock is 
called ‘Dtjyk,’ IbK. »Strippc(l of the modern Masora, the Hebrew word is IVK, or 
DiK. May not the comiiKui fowl, in lien of peacock, he alluded to in the above pass- 
ages ? It is as probable as pheasant, proposed by others ; and about the same ages 
(B. c. 1110) U'hite pheasants, probably from Caffraria, were received at the court of 
Tching-xcang, in China; according to Panthier. 

Bochart, following Muschius’s Onpads ov — the Iberians of Spain — and the 

generality of English commentators, fix upon Tartessns as the e<piivalent for Tarshish 
of Xth Genesis. Continental orientalists of our day lean towards the Ihlician Tharsis, 
Tarsus; upon the earlier authority of .Tosephus, and of .lonathan, the Chaldee para- 
phrast. And, witliout dogmatizing in the least upon either ^ew, the order in which 
Ionic affiliations succeed eacli other — AColia, Tar.s-hish, Kittun tlie ('ypriairs and liho~ 
danini the Rhodians — coupled with the geograplucal proximity of Rliodes and Cyprus 
to Tarsous, on the Cariftnaiiian const, seems confirmatory of those o]>inions which 
select Tarsus, in Cilicia, as the locality indicated by the writer of Xth Genesis for 
Tarshish. There is no <lilficnlty with regard to the antiquity of Cilician Tarsous; 
because Mr. Birch read, long ago, “ This is the vile slave from Tarsus of the sea,” 
inscribed in hieroglyphics, during the thirteenth century b. u., over a captive of 
Ramses III. >‘’89 

13. D'nD— TvT^IM — ‘Tvittim’; plural oflvlTi. 

Language uncertain. Not, ‘they that brui.se,’ or yoA/; nor, ‘hidden,” &c. 

Three Mediterranean countries have been supposed by commentators to be figured 
by the various etymons of tliis word: Ilaig, Macedonia, and Cgprus ; besides many 
“islands.” The first, resting solely upon the fanciful analogies of Keria, in Latium, 
and Kcrof, a river near Cumie, altliough supported by the erudition of Bochart, may 
now be dismissed without ceremony. 

Kittim, as Maiftno, after Alexander’s conquests had made Macetlonia renowned. Is 
the acceptation in which it appears in two latest books of the Hebrews — Daniel (xi. 
30) and 1 Maccabees (i. 1) ; equally canonical in archaeology. ^ 

The books belonging mainly to the period between .Mexandcr (a. c. 330) and the 
Babylonish captivity — say, from Hilkiah’s high-priesthood, about b. o. G30 down- 
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wards — give to Kiltim a wider extension than can well bo deduced from Xth Genesis • 
for Jeremiah (ii. 10) and Ezekiel (xxvii. 6) speak of the states or “isles of Kitthn:" 
the latter with reference to works in ivory thence imported. Greece was celebrated 
for chryselepliautiue manufactures, certainly in the 30th Olympiad, 660 B. c., and per- 
haps before. 

In the Hebrew text of the doubtful parts of Isaiah (Ixvi. 39), Tarshuh (Tarsus), 
Phul (probably Vi^m-phylia), Lnd (Lydia), Thuhal (Paphlagonia), Javan (Ionia), and 
Kittirn, are grouped together ; hence their proximity is inferable. 

Josephus adopts the Oriental form of personification when he relates that ^^Kethiviui 
possessed the island Kvthima^ which now is called Cyprus; and from this, by the 
Hebrews, all islands and maritime places are termed Kethirn.^’ 

Hence, modern researches unite upon the island of Cyprun as the centre-point of 
probabilities — ;^«rcov rroXt?, of Ptolemy,, a city in Cyprus, now A7/i; and the 

PhcTcnician CUiad, applied by Cicero; justifying the adoption. Confirmed, moreover, 
by Boeckh’s Greek inscrijdions, wherein ’HD a ‘man of KiT/,' is explained by 
Kituvs ; a Kifuin^ or Cypriote. 

But the true position of Kitium, as C^’prus, is now fixed by “coins of the anonym- 
ous kings of Cittiiirn no less than by a cuncatic inscription of the time of the Assy- 
rian king Sargon (recently found at Lurnica, and conveyed to Berlin), which carries 
the name back to the eighth century b. o. Egyptian monuments, elucidated by Birch, 
enable us to ludiold it again in hieroglyjiliics of tlic thirteenth century b. c., where the 
“ Cliicf of the Khita, as a living captive,” surmounts one of the prisoners of Barnses III. 
Nor is this our curliest record; because the KcFa, portrayed in the “Grand Proces- 
sion” of Tliotmes III. [.vw^uy/, p. 159, Fig. 82], are said to come “from the isles in 
the sea,” i. e, Caprm ; and, again, Khcfa (Cyprus), Khita (Kettiiei),” stands registered 
in the sculptures of Ainunoph lit., at Soleb. So tlic people, and their island, are as 
old as the XVllTth dynasty, or the sixteenth century b. r. 

The inhabitants of Cyprus in particular, and of the adjacent coasts and islands in 
general, arc undoubtedly the KilVIM (Cyprhfs) of the later projector of Xth Gmssis — 
a conclusion ratified by their propimiuity to the nation immciHately succeeding.’'’''^ 

14. D’JT? — nn^’IAr — * Dodanim ’ ; plural of Dodan. 

Betwfen Bmhiiiin of Xth Gciiosis, anil Mmlmnni of 1 (Jhron. i. 7, a literal discordance, 
produced by the error of some unknown transcriber, leaves the decision for posterity 
(as Cardinal Wiseman declnre.s in respect to 1 'fhn. iii. 16) to “rest on what judgment 
it can form amid so many eontlicting .statements! ” Wlio, from the text alone, can tell 
whether we must read iiodanim in Xth Genesis, or Dor/nnm in 1 Chronicles? In con- 
seriucnce, conjecture has had full scope; and Bochart’s ingenious assimilation of the 
river lihodanus. Phone, has been seized upon by a standard Anglican divine (Bishop 
Patrick, to wit), who hehohls in France the country of the Pouanim! “ Our old chron- 
iclers, ’’says Champollion-Figeac, “ cipially robust otymologhsts as able critics, do they 
not found the realm of France by Francus, one of the sons of Hector, saved expressly 
from the sack of Troy ! ” The Hungarians causeii Attila to descend from Nimrod in ft 
straight line ; the Panes, from the Danai issuing from JJodona, cros.sed the Danube, to 
which they gave their name, and finally settled in the country they named Danemarh! 

Dodanhn possesses advocates ; ami of course Dndona, in Epii-us, site of Griccia’s most 
ancient oracle, at once suggests that the Dodonevi must be the people intended. Nor, 
except its remoteness from the neighborhood of other proper names whof:c geography 
is tolerably positive, can a negation be absolutely demonstrated. 

However, the Samaritan Pentateuch, reading Rhodians where the LXX have 
affords a preponderating vote in favor of the R. And, other conditions being equal, 
this fixes attention on the isle of Rhodes; by excluding the possibilities of V. 
early Grecian occupancy; its location between Cyprus and JEolia; and their common 
affiliation from hmia; support the view that IWoj, the roseate island of the Rhodians, 
was the habitat of the Gcnesiacal Roi'anIm.ssi 
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IIamiDuE, or Swarthy Races. 

on ’JD — BOT-KAM — “Affiliations of Ham/’ — Gen. x. 6. 

15. — KUS — ^Cusir/ 

By the LXX, and in tiie Vulgate, this word, whenever translated, is made to figure 
under the Greek form of AtOtoTrta, jEfhio/mi. Through Cruden’s Ci)noordanee, it appears 
that Cufsh is transerihed in Kin|r James’s Version as if in the primary Hebrew Text the 
name had occurred only Jive times : whereas, if we restore to its relative passages in 
the Text the original KUS, in every instance where in our version we find its supposed 
equivalents, ‘ EthinjnaJ Ethiopian J ^ElhiopianxJ it will be perceived that Cush is re- 
peated, (5-|-34=z=) (hirtipnine. times in the canonical Hebrew Scriptures. 

It may occur to a simple believer in plenary inspiration to inquire, wfiy, and upon 
what principle of logic or philology, the fruny/ators of our authorized version — “By Her 
Majesty’s special command — appointed to be read in Ghurches” — , took upon them- 
selves the suppression of the Hebrew word KUS/» thirty-four times, and its preserva- 
tion only five ? How liappens it, that strict uniformity was not adopted ; and that they 
did not either substitute Ethiopia all the way through, or ]>reserve the original Kush 
in every instance ; according to the consistent method of ('alien, in his much more 
accurate translation ? To answer such queries is beyond human j'ower, because the 
aforesaid translators did not know themselves: but some exjdanation may be found in 
the fact that, little versed in Jlehretr literature, the fifty-four revisers, in IbOd, followed 
the versions, and not the Text; as our Tart TTI. thoroughly establislies. 

Investigation must first be. directed towards the Helirew triliteral KTS. Its trans- 
lation by the Greek word Ethvpia is a secondary inquiry. tyO. KGS, are its radicals; 
and must have been its components, at whatever time, and in whatever alphabet, ante- 
rior to the Hebrew square-letter (not invente«l until the third century after (\), the Xth 
chapter of Genesis was first written. The diacritical points, added by the Masoretea 
after the sixth century of our era, make its sound KGS//,* w’hilst, as reganls its ori- 
ginal Hebrew plionetism, the terminal iS’A is ((dialdaically) likely, and we adopt it in 
the form KlbSA. 

What did KUS// signify, in the mind of the compiler of Xth Genesis? There is not 
one per 'mil of our contemporary <livinit3'-students who will not glibly reply — “ Ethi- 
pia, to be sure — Africa, above Kgyi>t ” ! 

[ Five years have passed .since the authors of the present volume denounced such 
answer to bo simply ridiculous (J. G- N- • Eihlical and Ehi'siral IJistonf of Man, 184fi, 
pp. loS-HO; — G. B. G. : Otia Mu/upliaca, 18lt>, pp. Ifi, Between replies so 

diametrically opposed there can be no reconciliation. (_)ne of the two must be iibso- 
lutely false. Among the many, however, who have felt themselves called upon to con- 
travene our assertions, not having hitherto m^ Avith one person really aeqtiainted with 
the Hebrew alphabet, wo may be excused by Hebraists from reeogni/ing as “Biblical 
authorities” those teachers who (even the articulations of 3, j, being to them un- 
known) are yet ignorant of the A, B, G, of Scriptural language, meanings, and history. 

It wa.s the authors’ intention, when projecting “ Type.s of Mankind,” to piihli.'-h 
an investigation of EUIiinpian questions, suflieiently copious and radical as to leave 
few deductions ungrounded; and their MSS. were prepareil accordingly: but, so 
much extra space has been occupied by Part I., that “ copy,” to the extent of some 
iiOO of these pages, must bo suppressed for the present. The reader will, in conse- 
quence, bo lenient enough to accept dry refeirnres, in lieu of logical argument. If 
“truth” be the object of his search, we feel confident that our bibliograjiliical indiccM 
will at any rate place such reader on the easiest route of verification. — G. ll. G.] 

Bochart’s words show that wc were not the first, bv more than 1000 yeiirs, to claim 

61 
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“Arabia” for KUS/i, instead of Ethiopia.” “ Chiia alii ARthiopiafn, alii Arabiam 
explicant. Priorein interpretationem praeter Ilebrseos fere quotquot sint, etiam Grjpci 
eequuntur, ct vnljratus interprcs, et Philo, et Josephus, et Eusebius, et Hieronymus, ct 
Eustathitis in Hexteniorori, ct author Chronici Alexandrini, et chorus patrum vniucrsna. 
Arabs etiam nuper editiis (jui hie habet Abasenorum seu Abissiuorum terrain, 

id est ACthiopifim. Posteriorem h veteribus, quod sciam, solus Jonathan, in cujus para- 
phr asi den. x. f), pro Hebneo Chus est Arabia. . . . Ex iis qum hactemis fi, 

nobis disputata sunt, credo constare luce clnriiis Thusieos in iis locis habitasse qiuc 
supra indicauimus, nimirum supra ^Igj’ptum ad Rubri maris sinum intimum, in parto 
Arabia' Petra'a'. ct FelicisP * 

Circumscribed ^vithin a few pages, our part limits itself to the production of such 
atoms of new data ns have been attained since Eochart’s day: beginning with the 
four rivers of Eden. 

“Tlie name of the second river, Gihon ; that which encompasseth all the land of 
KUSA ” [dtn. ii. 18) — part of the JehovUde^ and consequently later document — may 
be dismissed from the discussion ; because, relating to antc-diluvian epochas, its 
geography iS unknown. Tf there ever was an universal Dchttje, all land-marks were 
necessarily obliterated. If there was not, as some geologists now maintain, the licre- 
shith (from Ccn. i. 1 to Oen. vi. 0, rabbinical division) ceases to contain Iiistory; and, 
when not accepted in the allegorical sense maintained by learnetl (’hrislian fathers, 
must be abandoned, by science, to thuuinaturgical ingenuity; while the KUSA of den. 
ii. remains to fee sought for “near the isle Utopia of Thomas Morns. Utopia! 
expressive name! — inventc<l by the satirical Rabelais (Pantagruol), and afterwards 
ai)plied by the great (dianeellor of England (Sir Thomas More) to tl)e beautiful lajid 
(Oceana) of which he dro.amed— this Greek noun scorns made expressly to indicate the 
sole degree of latitude under which the ptietic marvels of the grand Atalantic island 
(and of the /<o/r rirers in Eden) coub) have ever been produced. It lias been 
believed,” continues Martin, the ablest cidtic up<>n Plato, “that it [the river Gihoii'\ 
might be roeognizi'd in the New World. No: it belongs to another worlds which e.xists 
not witliin the domain of space, but in that of fiincy.” 

In the geograjdiical nomenclature of Nth Genesis, KUSA is the “son of Kham;'^ a 
name appliml to E<iypt and her colonial affiliations: of which some are African, and 
others, such ns (Uiriaatiites, indisputably Asiatic. To which continent did the Hebrews 
refer the name KU8A1? 

In IboT, Walton, the upright and most yiroficicnt compiler of Biblia Pblpjlotta, 
inveighed against tiie notion that KUSA could be the African “ ^Ethiopia;” fifing the 
best scholars of his day to the same effect. So, again, Heroaldus, Eochart, and 
Patrick, following the Targum of Jonathan, the (vlialdee paraphrast — third to eighth 
century after Christ — render KUSA by Arabia, on the subjoined, among otlicr 
grounds: — 

1st. Mose.s’ wife is termed a KUSAmw [Num. xii. 18). Tsipora was a daiigliter of 
Jethro, the Cohen (priest) of Midian [Exod. ii. 10, 21 ; iii. 1); and Midiaiiites being 
Arabian.^, bore KUSA is Arabi.a. No other wife is given to Moses in the Pentateuch; 
nor can anj’^ supernaturali.st so torture the plain words of its text as to prove, to a 
man of common sense, that Moses ever visited Ethiopia abcfve Egyjit. The Abb^ 
Glaire, Doyen dc la Sorbonne, whose two volumes — models of erudition and style 
that protest ant divines would do well to imitate — lie before us, never resorts to such 
pitiful subterfuges. 

2d. “ I will make the land of Mitzraim a waste of wastes,, from the tower of Sycne 
even unto the frontier of KUSA” [EzeJe. jtxix. 10). Syene being Assovdn, at the fiist 
cataract, on the border-line of (Ethiopia) Nubia and Egypt, the writer cannot rnrau 
“from Ethiopia to Ethiopia^ but from Syone to KUSA, beyond the Istlinms of 8nez, 
on the north-eastern frontier of Lower Egypt, and consequently here indicates 
AraOia, 
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Modern researches furnish more critical light. In the first place, Dr. Wells sustains, 
and, to a certain extent, demonstrates, that the word KUSA refers exclusively to the 
Asiatic “ Ethiopia,” and never to African localities ; summing up his reasonings with, 
<‘the nation of Cush did first settle in Arabia; and the word is, generally, to be so 
understood in Scripture.” In the second, believers in the unity of all mankind’s 
dcs(5ent from “ Noah and his three must concede tli.it Nimrod^ and inanj’ otlier 

affiliations of KUS//, settled in Assyrian vicinities; even if offshoots did afterwards 
cross through Arabia into Africa, and there, owing to “ effects of climate,” originyi^te 
Niijrilian races ; beginning with the comparatively high-caste Berber, and descending 
down to the lowest grade of BosjeMnan — always along a sliding scale of deterioration, 
from the valley of the Nile to the Cape of Good Hope — where, unfoi tunalely, 200 
years of occupancy have not yet transmuted Dutch Boers into animals different from 
those left behind them in Holland and Flanders. 

The text most triuinphtintly quoted to prove the African hypothesis is Jerem. xiii. 
28. — “ Can the Blhiopiati change his skin, or the lco{)ard his spots ?” A glance at the 
Hebrew shows that here, as in other in.starices, the fifty-four revisers of King James’s 
version blindly copied the LXX, or the Vulgate; bee.ausc “f’an the KUSAtt/n change 
his skin” leaves the question vague until the real application of KUS// be determined. 
The same proclivity leads m.any divines to cite another text, from the so-called “Song 
of Solomon,” in behalf of their negr<»phile theories. — “ I (am) blac/c, but comely. . . . 
Look not upon me, because 1 (am) black, because the sun hath looked .upon me; my 
mother’s children were angry with me; they made me keeper o^the vitieyards ; (but) 
mine own vineyard have I not kept.” {Cunt. i. o, 0.) The .absence of notes of inter- 
rogation in Hebrew paUcography, conjded with the philological inanity of modern 
translators of this ancient erotic balhul, perpetuates a delu.sion, reinoveable by 
Land’s renderitjg: — “I (am) hrotened. but comely. . . . Look not [di.'^paragingly] 
upon me that I (am) [“ fosca” — tawny, dark], becau.‘<e the sun has tanned 

me: the sons of my mother [/. e. niy step-br<»thers] becoming free to dispose of me 
[according to Oriental usage], posted me (ns) custodian of vines; my own vine, have 
1 not guarded [taken care of] it V’’ Besitles, as it has been remarked on the above 
interrogatoi’y of Jeremi.ah, — “ If- Cush means a Negro, then we have revcd.ition to 
prove that climate will not change a Negro into a white man ; if it means an Ar.ab 
(dark) Caucasian, then it will not change a white man into a Negro!” — Indeed, the 
ultra-higli-church orthodoxy of a living Engli‘*h divine, and profound, whiUt fantastic, 
Orientalist, \iiihesitatingl\ emhu'ses thi'J critical view-. — “Among the great l.-ind-m.arks 
of national descent, none, it may safely be affirmed, are .*’urcr, or more permanent, than 
those physical varieties of form, couiiteuanee, and color, which distinguish from each 
other the various races of mankind. ... In .Arabia, one of the earliest seats of post- 
diluvian colonization ; a country rarely violated, and never occupied, by a foreign 
conqueror; and peopled, in all ages, by the same primitive tribes, . . . peculiarity of 
form and feature may be justly received, in any specilic nr authentic cxaini)le, as evi- 
dence of identity of origin, little, if at !i.ll, .short of demonstration. This principle 
we are enabled, by Scripture, to a[)ply as an in^dex to the .\rab tribes descended from 
Cush, and especially to the po.sterity of his first-born, Seha.” 

If we had penned the above p.aragraph ourselves, we could not have embodied more 
forcibly Morton’s decisive opinions on those “ primordial organic forms," which at e 
perpetuated to this day, as the Uev. Charles Forster, B. D., justly yernarks, among 
“the various races of tnankiiul.” 

After the citation of “(bin the Cushite change his -skin?” the geographer of Ar.ahia 
proceeds: — “This indelible characteristic of race would seem to iilentify with the 
families of Cush the inhabitants of the s(»uthern coast” of Arabia. “Now, since the 
Cushites generally were distinguished by the darkness of their skin, and the Sehaiin 
(tsa. xlv. 14), particularly, were noted for the procority of their stature, if we find, 
ib Arabia or its vicinity, a race uniting both distinctive marks, the probability cer* 
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tainly is not a low one, that, in that race, we recover a portion of the family of Seba/’ 
In testimony whereof, the reverend author quotes Burckhardt’s description of the Do- 
waser tribe of Arabs — very tail meUy and almost black'' — as well as jiassages from 
Chosney, Niebuhr and Wellated, corroborating the dark complexion observed by these 
authoritative travellers among Bedawees of the Persian Gulf; to whom we could add 
multitudes, were they needed. 

Having indicated to the reader sufficient sources to substantiate the existence at this 
day, in Southern AraV)ia, of tribes dark etiough to justify Jeremiah’s simile (xiii. 215), ive 
might proceed at once to tiie identification of KUSA in its geographical affiliations. 
Inasmuch, however, ns one of the objects of the present work is to bring the archao- 
logical and ethnographical facts contained in Hebrew literature from out of a de])luiable 
mysticism into the domain of science, there are other scriptural passages that claim 
priority of analysis. 

Ist. Isaiah (xi. 11) — “from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and from 
KUSA, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands of 
the sea.” Circumscribed within the geographical limits to be established for the He- 
brew writers, Southern Arabia is here the equivalent of KUSA, because, otherwise, an 
immense jieniiisula, very familiar to them, would be omitted. 

2d. Isaiah (xviii. 1, 2) — the prophet in Palestine here apostrophises Egypt. We 
have given Bosellini’s rendering in Part HI., and need merely now remark that “The 
rivers of KUSA” have no relation to the Nile, nor to “Ethiopia” above Egypt, but arc 
ihe torrons /Egy0, the “streamlets of Mizraiin” — the AV.sor, Corys, now “ Wadee eH 
Arish ; ” tlie winter-brook, or So/ly which divides Palestine from Egypt at llhinocoi ura. 
Indeed, this is, and has ever been, the boundary -line; tlie cxtreitjest West ; beyond 
which, towards Africa, the word KIJ8A never passes, in the geography of the earlier 
Hebrews: and, from that occidental line, it stretches backwards to the Euphrates and 
its lower territories south-east of Syria. The term “earlier” Hebrews is used ad- 
visedly, to distinguish those parts of their literature that belong to times preceding the 
Captivity, from others composed during and after, when KUSA may have possessed a 
less restricted sense. 

The most formidable objection to the Asiatic restriction of KUSA would seem to 
originate from 2 Chronicles (xiv. 0, 12 ; xvi. 8), where the rout of “ Zerali the KUS/ev//^,” 
with a million of combatants, by Asa, is described — events attributed to the year 
941 n. c. But this has been ably oveetlirowa by Wells, sustained by the later work of 
Forster; who shows that (Herar^ whither Zerah the KiJS/o-rt/?. fled, “lay on the 
border of the Ainalekites and ■ Ishinaelites, between the kingdom of Judah and the 
wilderncsso.s of 8hur and Paraii ; ” and, consequently, the scene lies in Arabia, and 
Zerah was some marautling potentate, probably Slif^gkli of a powerful Arab' lioide, 
whose foray was repelled into the “land of KUSA,” Southern Arabia, whence he came. 
Saracus, moreover, (the classical transciij)ti()U of Zerak-?^^,) was a proper name among 
Kusheaii dynasties descended from Nimrody and also in Arabian traditions. To the 


Egyptologist, in consetjuence, the now-preposterous identification of Zerah /Ac KUS/owa 
with OSOllKON (as oSoPtKo7i, or SKK), second king of the XXlld dyufjsty of l»*i“ 
bastites, has long ceased to be of interest, because this text has no relation to Eg}pf>J^*h 
any more to “Etluopian,” events. 

The narrow circle of geography comprehended by all ancient nations situate around 
the Mediterranean as late as the Persian period, in the sixth century n. to which iho 
Hebrews form no exception, forbids any such deduction as Jewish acciuaintance 
Nigritia. That analogy and comparison of the literal texts do not require Kl 8/i to 
be sought out of South-western Asia in general, and Arabia in particular, in * 

tural passages, could be shown text by text, did space allow. The “ onus probandi 
of the contrary may now be left to “le theologien” — for, as Letronne philosoplnc-iny 
observed, “ici le role do I’hagiographe commence ; celui de I’archdologuc finit. 
theologien,” neatly declares Cuhen, “ en traduisant, ne perd jamais de vue son 
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son temple, sa synagogue ; borii4 par cet horizon, il allonge, raccourci, faille, entre- 
taille, contretaille, les pensdes de eon auteur, jusqu’ ce qu’elles aient la dimension 
voulue pour entrer dans I’enceinte sacr^e. Tel est le faire du th^oloffien; nous ne le - 
bl&mons pas; viak ce n' est pas le ?i6tre.** 

The reader,^ who may be pleased to verify the exactitude of the following results., will 
be enabled to do so through the references appended to this condensation of a com- 
plete chapter of our work, which lack of room compels us to curtail. 

In hieroglyphics coeval with the XTIth dynasty at least, or 2200 years b. o., j|a 
African nation, situate immediately south of Egypt, always bore the following desig- 
nation, in one of many dialectic forms — as 
** KSM, barbarian country '^ ; or spelt K ASA, KeSA, 
KiSA., or KSA; with or without the terminal I. 

The human portraits, wherever accompany- 
ing this name on the monuments, are invari- 
ably Africans, but more generally of the dark 
country, barbarian, muhogany-colorcd Xubian than of the jet-black 
Negro type. 

We contend Aat this proper name, which, iifdigenoiis to African Nubia, was ascribed 
by the ancient Egyptians to Nubians alone, has no relation (except through fanciful 
rcsemblance.s, produced in modern times, through corrupt vocalizations of Rabbis on 
the one hand, and of Copts on the other,) to tlic Hebrew word KUS, conventionally 
pronounced Kush, which, to the Jews, meant “ Southern Arabiaf and no country or 
nation out of Asia. 

To render this clear, one m\ist commence with a <jiiery — When, and how, was the 
Old Testament translated into Coptic'/ Quatreinere, sustained by the old Coptologists, 
chdms, “que la Rible avait etc traduite f*ur \e.tejrfe hebreu en bingue Egyptienne.” De 
Wette and the Hebrew cxegetists aver, that “the origin of these versions [Memphittc 
and Sahidic) is probably to be referred to the end of the third and the beginning of the 
fourth century ; fur at that time Christianity seems first to have lK*en extended to the 
Egyptian pr(jvinces [it had not even then reached the temple of Osiris at Pliila?]. Both 
follow the Alexandrian version, but it is doubtful which of the two is the oldest.” 

The question is somewhat iruiwrtaiit, inasmuch as upon it hinges whether the Copts 
followed the LXX’s Creek mistranslation of Aihonu, or the original Hebrew word KUS. 
There can be little tloubt that such translators imitated the Alexamliian Vcrj?ion, and 
not tlie Te.xt; an<l substituted Kthaush ami Koush for “ .Ethiopia.” Chanipollion gives 
P-KA-N-NCIIOOSIT, NECOOSIl, and ETIIAUSII, from various Coptic topographical 
as syiionymes for the Greek the Arabic el-J/abrsh (.\byssi[»ia), and the 

vulgar Ethiopia; while Leuorinant states — “the Coptic books employ tlie same ex- 
pre.ssion (Kousch) that is frequently met with in its altered fonn, Ethoschy Beyron 
and Parthey establish the same fact; but Uanci’s deeper philology traces Ethaosh into 
two Semitic radicals, hcet = ‘form,’ and abes ~~ ‘ to-be-black.” 

Champollion’s Graininairc, Diclionnaire, and Noficts niscnptirrs, prove that the great 
master, whose discoveries were made through Popde, always transcribes tho nqcient 
hieroglypUical KSA by the nuxlern Cviptic form of Kou.sch, or Khoosh. Hence, il has 
been universally taken for granted (hat ('’hanipollioii'’s Coptic transcript of the old hiern- 
glypliical African name of KiSA is identical with Ifie Hebrew Asiatic KUS — that both 
are comprehended under the Greek maltranslution of* “ Ethiopia” by the LXX — and 
thus Arabs and Nubians, the Arabian Peninsula and the Upper Nile, Hamitic and 
^emitic distinct roots, have become jumbled up into “ eonfiisiou worse confoumledi ” 

Now, it so happens that tlie old hieroglyphical KSA is never written with a medial 
which is a radical “mater lectioni.s” iu the Hebrew kUs — a strong point of dis- 
similarity to begin with. On the former w’ord, Birch had critically remarked — “The 
term Kash is a fluctuating ami uncertain territorial appellation : it is supposed lo be 
the Kush of Scripture, the Thosli or Eihosh of the Copts, which, after ail. is in‘"rely 
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‘the frontier.’” We have already pp. 256-9] furnished abundant extracts 

from Mr. Birch’s more recent definitions of KSA’s localities above Egypt. 

But, in addition to the perplexing difficulties of archaic Egyptian and Hebrew names 
and the anachronisms of modern philologers, there is a third element of medley, on 
which it behooves us to say a few words: viz., Ethiopia, and Ethiopians. Indeed, it is 
the prevalence of misconceptions upon the latter which lies at the bottom of mistakes 
concerning the former. 

Already in a. n. 1657, the scholarship of Walton protested against “ Ethiopian” de- 
lusions, with a citation from Wa.ser — “ Grmci JEthiopiam deducunt ab cremo, mo, 
et 3'vl, facies, aspectus, quia a solis vicinitatc ita iiriintur et torrentur, ut atro aint 
colore.” Hence it is iinme«liately perceived that Ethiopian, meaning simply a ‘ sun- 
hurjiedfncc,''^ possessed at one time a generic application to the color of the human 
skin, and*not an attribution to one specific geographical locality. During Homeric ages, 
by AtOt<54/, the fair-skinned Hellenes merely meant a foreigner darker than themselves; 
and, by AiOidiria (the existence even of true Ncffro races being then utterly unknown to 
the Greeks) early Greci.an geographers understood (not oiir modern “Ethiopia” above 
Egypt) the cour’tries of all .strarthp Asiatic and Barbaresque nations — Persians, Assy- 
rians, Syrians, Arabs, Pluenicians* Ganaanites, .lews, Egyptians, Carthaginians, and 
Libyans — especially those situate along the coast of the Mediterranean from the 
Orontes to Joppa. 

This fact has been established beyond all controversy by the vast erudition of a 
Letronne, a Raoiil-Bochette, and a Lenormant.'’^^ Its etymological truth can be verified 
in any Greek lexicon ; while it is adopted, although not with sufficient archieological 
rigor, in the popular cyclopeedias of Antlion and Kitto. 

Want of space alone compels ns to suppress many pages of extracts from the three 
first-named savans; through which it wdnld become demonstrated that Aldtdrrcs, in all 
writers down to the fifth century n. r., meant nothing more than “visages bruh^s”; 
that is, “ sun-hurnt-faces.*' By way of example, take Jfmnon, who by Hesiod is termed 
AlSidirufv j3a<riXrfu, and by Homer, the mo.‘<t beautiful of men. Pausanias, Strabo, Di- 
odorus, AGsehylus, and Herodotus, affirm that he was an Asiatic demigod, probably 
from Shman, or Chnzistan, on the confines of Per.sia. Now', He^jiod never meant tliat 
modern interpreters should understand that Mnnnon was “king of the Ethiopians'' — 
of our Ethiopiji above Egypt! The poet wrote that Memnoii was “king of the burnt-' 
faces;" that is, his followers were a dark-sicitnud people, such as tlie CV'/uVr-Arabiaiis 
are on Persian coiifine.s to this day. It is the .same in Homer’s “Eastern and Western 
JEthinpians" — again the same in Herodotu.s’s Ethiopians, enrolled in the Persian army 
of Xerxes; some of whom were Asiatics, and others Africans — and, not to enumerate 
instances by the dozen, it is the same in ..Elian’s Indians (Hindoos), whom he terms 
JEthuipians also. In all these cases, the writers meant “ ^wn-hunied-faces" of the so- 
called “Oancasiay’’ type: and it is but the inanity of modern litterateurs which ascribes 
any of the above /Ethiopians to countries south of Egypt. 

However, the time came, (after the Persian conquest, n. c. 625, and hardly before 
Ptolemaic days,) that Greek geographer.s, having discovered that there was a race 
“nigro nigrior” whoso habitat lay .south of Egypt, began to /Ethiopin and 

Atitlnopmns to the rnaliog.aiiy-colored NuhUms and to the jet-black Negroes; and it is 
in this, the later specific, not in the obler generic, sense, that scientific goograiiliers 
understand a name which, without such reservation, is as vague as Indians (bast and 
West Indies, ami American aborigines !) ; as Scythian (from the Himalaya to the Bal- 
tic !) ; or, as that wretched term “ Caucasian.” 

Now, it was during the prevalence of .such geographical misconceptions — when 
meant little more than Carthaginian and Cyreriaic territories alopg the face ot Burbary, 
when Asia signified Asia Minor — in the interval between Eratosthenes the first sci(U 
fific geograj^)her, and Strabo the second — whilst Hindostan was termed 
tacc-versa - pending the notions that tlie Nile and the Indus were one and the same 
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strcnm ; nnil that a circiimanibicnt oot’nn ^^u^l•oll^l(led what little of a fiat and sta- 
tionary eartli was known to Alexaiidriaii science: — during such, and hundreds of 
similar cosmographical views since proved to be false, it was, we repeat, that the Jews 
of Alexandria, (having forgotten not only their parental Hebrew, but even the Chaldee 
dialect subsequently accpiired through the Captivity,) caused the books of the Oid 
Testament to be translated into Greek ; in the form preserved to us under the mystic 
JVb. LXX, and by us consecratecTas iha Sepluagini : translations fluctuating in date 
between b. c.200, and n. c. 1110. 

Books of different origins, translated at different epochas, and by different persons, 
necessarily teem with imperfections; nor can uniformity be expected from literary 
labors under those circumstances, and in such uncritical times. tJeograpIucal criticism 
was certainly not a paramount object with any of ^icsc “ uninspired” translators. 
They never foresaw archaeological discussions that occur now, 2000 ypars after their 
day, in a language not formed for loOO years later, by a distinct people, (whose infan- 
tine traditions attain not their Alexandrine lifetimes,) and on a Continent (0000 miles 
from Alexandria) whose existence was still undreamed of, even sixteen centuries after 
the original Sepluagint MSS. were completed. In consequence, some of the Hellenizing 
Jews, or Judaizing Hellenes, when they met with the Hebrew word KUS/<, simply 
transcribed it into Greek characters as Kouj, KIIC, or KdiS : others translated KUS/i by 
AiOioTtia — a word at that time e<]ually applicable, etj^ niologieally in the sense of 
^ mii-hurned faces, ^ no less than geographically, to India, l‘ersia, Arabia, and the iVw- 
bias, indifferently to its Asiatic or African association. And this explains why, after 
2000 years, the imaginary sanctity of Hebrew and Greek words, accidentally preserved 
in recent MSS., or tlirough Latin and other ro-translutions, and despite innumerable 
recensions, enables us yet to admire in King James’s version the English transcript of 
Cush only five times, and its Alexandrian substitute, Kihiopia, some thirty-four [ubi 
supra] ; at the same lime that, in the far elder and original Hebrew Text (copies of 
which, only about 800 years old, have come down to us), Providence permits our 
counting the triliteral KUS/< in about forty different places. 

Under these circumstances (notoriously accessible to anybody who can read Eng- 
lish), to quote the Septuagint authoritatively on doubtful relations of ‘‘ Ethiopia,” as if 
it had applied to Africa exclusively at the time when this Greek literary work was in 
progress, may be exceedingly praiseworthy on the part of prore.ssional hagiographers, 
but, archieologically, is “ vox, et pneterea nihil,” leaving the railical issue untoucheil. 

But there is yet one more rock of confusion to be imlicated, upon which the adopters 
of Wilford’s Puranic delusions, Faber’-s fanta.stic reconciliations, and Delafield’s .Ame- 
rican extravaganzas, have always split. It occurs when, through disregard of phi- 
lology and pnheography, they prefix an S, or other sibilant, to the Hebrew KUSA; 
and, reatling SlvUCH, Scuthi, XxvOut^ &c., make this pnrtriarch the father of Scgihians, 
Sacoe, IS.'ixoiis, Scotchnjon, and even of Indians! One blushes to treat such 

absurdities seriously in a. d. ISod. Nevertheless, the disease is inveterate with many 
writers “a qui il iie manque rieii que la crititjue;” and it behooves us to noto our 
“caveart,” because, as Bishop Taylor says, “it is impossible to make people uiider- 
staiid their ignorance ; for it requires knowledge to perceive it, and therefore he that 
can perceive it hath it not.” 

A dry recapitulation of the results of studies, that could not be presented in full 
under half this volume, together with references through whiclj the reader may verify 
exactness, is all that the authors can now oflfer on the hieroglgphical KSA, the Hebrew 
KtFS, and Greek AlOidria. 

1st. That the KeSA were African aborigines — probably similar to the Bardbera of 
the present day ; but were not NAllST, Negroes. 

2d. That their habitat, from the XVlIth dynasty downwards, was closer to Egypt 
than that of any other Africans — probably Lower Nubia, because the Kc8A are Ihe 
first people encountered in Egyptian e.xpedition3 above Phil®. 
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8d. That their name, still preserved at Tutzis in Kish^ was never KuSA, but KeSA, 
Kish, or Kash. 

[Lower Nubia, nearest to Egypt, would seem to have been the residence of the Kish, 
or KeSA, anciently; just as we find a similar people, the Jiarhbera (who present 
striking similarities), there now. A curious little fact comes in opportunely to sup- 
port this position. The ruins of the ancient town of Tutzis, or Tusis, the military 
station “ Dodecaschccni,” are identified in e modern Gerf Ilusseyn. A Coptic 
papyrus, found there in 1818, established that its former name was Thosh; and the 
similarity of this word with “Ethaiish,’* the Coptic form of “ Ethiojua,” or Kovah 
[ubi supra], was long ago pointed out by Wilkinson, who ascertained, moreover, that 
the present Nubian name of Tutzis is Kisii.] 

4th.^That this appellativ^e, AVNA, in liieroglj^pbics, refers to a special Nubian people, 
without the sliglitest relation, linguistically, geographically, or anthropologically, to 
Tirhaha, beyond the fact that, like his pharaonic predecessors, he conquered and ruled 
over them [sMpr^/, p. 204, Fig. 180.] 

5th. That the Aft ican KeSA of the hieroglyphics are totally distinct from the Asiatic 
KUSA of the Hebrew writers, and are never implied by the latter in this term. 

6th. That the confusion, still prevalent on this subject, proceeds from an insufficient 
examination of old l^ebrew ethnic geography on the one hand, and of Egyptian 
records on the other, after starting with a fundamental error as to the Greek word 
“ ^Ethiopia.” 

7th. That KUSA of Xth Genesis denotes Arabia in its widest sense, and Arabian 
tribes of dark complexion. 

8th. That, exoe[)t perhaps in two or three doubtful instances, in the later biblical 
books, where geographical precision is sacrificed to poetic license, the biblical word 
KU8A never crosses the Rc<l Sea into Africa: and, even if it be sometimes couplc<l by 
a conjunction to Phut, and to Lud, it never embraces those races w^e term AVyro — 
the context, in every case, being susceptible of more rational exegesis. 

9tli. That KUSA in Hebrew is radically distinct from the Nubian KeSA of hiero- 
glyphics, as well as from the Kish of our present day. 

lOth. Tliat KUSA is not ^KvOat, ^Skuth, or Srot J does not include Scythic, Tndo- 
Germanic, Tartar, Mongolian, or other races outlying the boundary of ancient Hebrew 
geography. 

nth. That, excepting as regards its application to Asiatic tribes of dark complexion, 
K08A cannot be rendered by AiOtoma, in the .sense in which tliis Greek word was used 
during Ptolemaic times at Alexandria, and l)y our.selves, witliout leading to equivoque; 
but, if we restore to “ iltltliiopia ” its old Homeric meaning of tiUIl-b^rr^^t-/ar(‘d- 
peoJ)lii,” there is no doubt that the KlISA, mentioned in parallel ages by Hebrew 
writers, were sometimes included among the Kastern, L e. Asiatic, AJlhiojnans of Hesiod, 
Homer, and Herodotus. 

12th. That, in archaic anthropology, /Ethiopian is as vague an adjective (without 
specific warning, on the author’s part, of the meaning he attaches to it) as Scythian, 
Indian, or Caucasian, and therefore had better be avoided by etlinograpbcrs. 

IHth. That the Coptic KHOUSH, and Thansh, ov Kthosh, bolr)ng to post-Uhristian 
days, and represent “Ethiopia” in the corrupt sense in whicli the HebrewMiamc Kb8A 
was already understood by the Hellenistic Jews calle<l the LXX, ami by Joseidin.s. 
The former vrord, meaning dark, was naturally applied by Egyptian (Copts) Jacohtics 
to Atrican families imd htcalities above tlie first cataract of the Nile; the lattei, 
meaning “ the /row /?>/*, ” anrl also (through dialectic mutations of K and TA), being 
homonyme of KHOU8A, was.a natural transcript of “Ethiopia; ” a name which, 
similarity of sound as much as from identity, in Coptic days, of association with 
Africa above Egypt, had been previously given to the Nubias by Alexandrian writets. 

14th. Finally, that, unless words and names arc restricted to the acceptation m 
which tliey were used by each writer in his own age, the natural history of humamiy» 
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greatly dependent as it is upon historical phenomena, can never rise to the level of a 
positive science ; and that sublime sentence, “ the proper study of mankind is mariy^* 
mouthed by rote without perceptions of its lofty import, and still overlaid by theo- 
logical clap-trap, will never reach practical realization. 

To us, therefore, KUSA of Xth Genesis means A.ua geographically, Arabi% topo- 
graphically, and the dark Arabs ethnologically. We pass on to classify KUSAcan affili- 
ations, in hopes that they will justify our d priori assumptions.'’^* 

KUS/i as Arabian. 

We have shown in the foregoing resumS that, amid geographical personifications of 
the Hebrews, KUSA was Asiatic generally, no less tlian Assi/rian and Arabian espe- 
pecially. In consequence, it seems rational to seek forlKUSArrtw origins among Arabic 
traditions, and Arab localities. * 

And here it is that the liechcrchcs Koiivellea of Volncy take precedence over all those 
made during the first quarter of the nincteeutlj century. Volney : “ Un des homines 
les plus p<5netrants de ce siecle. . . . Si, parnii nous, Volney a profite des dcrits do 
Richard Simon, ce n’est pas parccque Volney ctait imbu des principes de I’^cole ma- 
t<5rialiste, mais u cause dc I’instinct scientifiipie qu’il possi6dait profond^ment et qui, 
dans ses (jcrits, s’est souvent fait jour, en depit lueme de ses prejuges philosophiques.” 
Orthodoxy can find no fault with the words of Lenormant, whose views are eminently 
catholic, even in arclncology. We gladly follow his example, when taking departure, 
in Arabian impiiries, from Volney. Nevertheless, since the peace of 1815, multitudes 
of scientific Euroj)eans, profoundly versed in Arabic lore through arduous studies, 
or far more adventurous travels, have given to Arabian researches a propulsion similar 
to that received, since 182U, by Egyptian, and, since 1843, by Assyrian. Primus inter 
pores among the above, w’hethcr in the cabinet or on the road, ranks M. Eulgence 
Fresnel. Than his opinion French and German scholarship at this day recognizes 
none higher: because, in addition to a mind disciplined by thirty years of devotion to 
this speciality, no man, in Arabian investigations, has yet enjoyed M. Fresnel’s facili- 
ties of actual observation. We select him, then, as our staixiard authority on Kl'SA, 
and Cushites : supporting it by the concurrence of distinguished Orientalists to whom 
his publications are familiar. 

The arbitrary Ptolemaic repartition of the Peninsula into Happy, Desert, and Pc- 
invan Arabia, has long ago been abandoned by geographers. To the Arabs these 
foreign divisions w'ere unknown. Into the varied districts designated by such alien 
names, old Arab tradition recognizes the introduction of three races, forming three 
distinct nationalities ; whose several origins being lost in the night of time, Moham- 
medan writers have apprt)priated, through tho Koran, Hebrew genealogies in the absence 
of history ; so that it is now impossible to .‘separate much of the exotic from the autoc- 
thonous. These three divers stocks of primitive Arabian nations, i. e., dKaB, 
men — according to Ebn-Uihhiyah, followed by Fresnel and .Jomard — were, 

1st. The AREA, or Auiiiah, Aralts par excellence — subdivided into nine tribes, 
claiming descent from 1 ii.\m {Aram of Gen. x. 23), son of Sheni : from whom the semi- 
Egyptian, semi-Hebrew, Ishmaf.l is said to have learned Arabic! 

2d. The MOUTA’AlllB.V, naturalized and not pure Arabs; whose genealogies 
ascend to Qaiitan [Joktan of Gen. x. 25), sou of Heber, son of Salah, son of Arphaxad, 
son of yhem. 

3d. The MOUSTAARIB.-V, still less pure Arabs ; descendants of Ish.mael, son of 
Abraham and Hagar. 

These, in general, are reputed to be the surriviny Arabs ; in contradistinction to the 
lost tribes of An, Thamoou, ke. kc., destroyed for their impieties, between the limes 
of “ the prophet Hood ” {Ileber of Gen. x. 24) and Abraham. “ But the spirit of that 
entire table {^Gen. x.), in which names of people, cities, and lauds, are person* tied, 
62 
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leads us to conclude,” says Gesenius, “ that Ihher Tvas not an historical, but only a 
mythical personage, whose name was first formed from that of the people. This was, 
doubtless, the case wdth Ion, Dorus, and iEolus.” 

None of the above nations, however, attribute their descent to an HamUic affiliation 
thro\igh KUSA: and Hyde sustains that the Cushites migrated from Chusisldn^ or Su- 
siana, to the shores of the Euphrates and Persian Gulf ; whence it is probable thoir 
offshoots sprea<l over Southern Arabia, and eventually crossed the Red Sea, in common 
with Arabs of the Semitic stock, into Abyssinia and other Upper Nilotic provinces. 

With the Jsimaelitish tribes of Arabia, as they are not included in Xth Genesis, our 
inquiries'have little to do. Their distribution has been worked up, as completely as 
the subject admits, by Forster; although the attentive comparisons of Fresnel result 
in but nine or ten nominal identifications of Arab tribes mentioned in the Bible, wliile 
above forty biblical tribes are wanting in the lists of the Arabs. The purely SemitisU 
families of Xth Genesis are allotted their own places in our Essay. To determine 
KUSA/7<> occupation of Arabia is our object, now that, except as sun-hurned-fucps,'* 
tliey had no relation to African* “ Ethiopia,” at the remote age of our historical 
horizon. 

No one will dispute that, in the idea of the writer of Xlth Genesis, the affiliations 
of SiiKM, Ham, and .Iai'Hktii, catalogued in tlie Xth, assembled, when “ the whole earth 
was of one language,” on the plain of Shinar (Gen. xi. 1, 2), whence they were dis- 
persed by miraculous interj)ositiou. Among the niiniber was KUSA, the father of 
NiMjioi) ; and consequently A.vm, on the banks of the Euphrates, was the primitive 
starting-place of himself and children, viewed as men. Conceding to orthodoxy their 
departure thence towards Africa, Arabia was inevitably their road and halting-place. 
The only difi'ercnces between debaters arc questions of time : onr view being that 
the K\J^liea}is remained there for indefinite ages, and that their African emigrations 
were partial, as well as chronologically recent; to be demonstrated, anon, by the 
Arabian concentratioji of flmir several descendants. 

The mail}' scriptural citations of our preceding remarks establish that were 

still in Arabia at a far later period: a notable instance being Zkraii the Cushite, in the 
time of Asa; to place whom in Africa, because the /w/iUa and Cu.shhn are united in 
2 Chron. xvi. H, w hen the C7/.s*A).w alone are recorded in the historical narrative (2 Chron. 
xiv. 8 -14), merely tt) accumulate proofs that no confidence can be given to either account 
at all, is, to say the least, incautious. Tlie w^ere yet in Arabia, at the time of 

Jeremiali’s (\iii. 2.‘1) interrogatory, “Tan the (SWAcr/w change his skin?” which con- 
trast, we liave show'ti, applies to the dark Arabian tribe.«j, abounding in Arabia then as 
now. But, lest our ap})licatiori should be considered dubious, this fact must be con- 
templated from a more jdiilosopbic point of view. 

It is acknowledged by the highest ethnological students of our generation, Prichanl, 
De Brotonne, Jac(iuinot, Boditdion, Pnuthier, and others, that wherever in Austral- 
Asiatic latitudes, Hindostun for example, tradition yet pierces through the gloom of 
time, the dark, or black, families of mankind fspeoimens of whom also survive there to 
our day) have invariably preceded colonizations by the IFAiVe^, or higher castes. It is 
also claimed by Kcnrick, Bunsen, De Brotonne, and Lenormant, that the great /A/wiZ/c 
migration westwards through Arabia antedates the Semitic: in other words, that 
KUk5/i«/c.s were settled in Southern Arabia prior to ‘the of Djourhomida', dok- 

tanidae, or Ahraharnidce — Semitish tribes, like the Hebrews, of fairer complexion. HuJ 
new doctrines advanced in tliis volume [supra. Chapter VI.] relative to the improving 
gradations of type, in humanity’s scale, when we consider each family of mankind, one 
by one, from the Cape of Good Hope to the Caucasian mountains, show how a dark 
group of men ought to present itself in Arabia, as the immediate Asiatic successors of 
the swarthy Egyptians : %ypZ-proper, according to ancient opinions, now corroborated 
by zoological facts, being far more Asiatic than African in its natural history and phe- 
nomena. What group answers all these conditions but the one to which, trom inim® 
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morial time, the name of KUS/t has been appropriately referred ? Even as late as the 
fifth century after Christ, Syrian authors, cited by Assemaiii, designated Himyaritt 
Arabs by the name of KUSA/^m. 

And this brings us to the point where Fresnel’s discoveries establish the entity of a 
fourth group of “ Arabs,” distinct from Semitish families, dating in Southern Arabia 
I’rorn ante-historical ages to the present hour. 

Carsten Niebuhr, in 1703, first announced to Europe the positive existence in South- 
ern Arabia of inscriptions which old Arab authors had characterized as Musnad, 
‘propped up,’ and had considered anterior in age to Islam, no less tlian to the present 
Ni’skee and its parent the Cuphic writing of Mohannned’s day. l)e Sacy, 1805, with 
his usual acumen, investigated the subject; Keetzen, 1810; Oesenius, 1810; Kopp, 
1822; and llupfeld, 1825; chiefly from Elhiopk (Abyssinian) data., advanced its stucly; 
until Wellsted, 1884, and Crittenden, (officers attached to the East India Company’s 
surveys,) discovered inscriptions of the highest interest, cut in the old llimyaritic 
alphabet, at llkn Ghordh^ &c. 

The learned critique of our friend Prof. W. W. Turner would greatly simplify an expo- 
sitory task, could we herein digress upon these llimyaritic inscriptions, the earliest 
date of which falls fav below the Christian era. To his scathing refusal of “one par- 
ticle of sympathy for Mr. Forster” viewed as tran.slator ( ! ) of the Uinn/nritU^ we beg 
leave to add ours in respect to this gentleman’s more recent “ Sinaic Inscriptions — Voice 
of Israel from the Hocks of Sinai ” ; and to ai)ply Turner’s just strictures to both of 
the Rev. Mr, Forster’s fabrications. “ His wholly false and inconclusive method of 
deciphering the inscriptions, the bombastic strain in which he dilates on his achieve- 
ments, and above all the disingenuon.« artifices by which he seeks to disguise the hollow- 
ness of his pretensions, render his performance [whether llimyaritic, or Sinaic, or, 
worse than either, his last pseudo-AtV/o^/?//>/u>/// .'] deserving of all the ridicule and 
censure it has met with.” It is .sufficient now to mention, that Hunt's refutation also 
lies before us ; togetlier with the Recherche^ sur les Inscriptions Jlimyariques de SiuyCd, 
Khariha, March, kc., through which Fresnel’s claim to the resuscitation of ancient 
Ilimyar is universally acknowledged. 

M. Fresnel’s IVth and Vth Letters to the Jovrnnl Asiatique, “ Djiddah, Jan. and 
Feb. 1888,” give a sprightly account of his rencontre with a “piratical grammarian” 
yclept Moukhsin ; through who.se and other fortuitous aitls, he constructed the voca- 
bulary of a still living tongue, spoken at Zl.afar ami Mirhiif, in Soutliorn Arabia ; 
which speech, now unilitelligiblc to Semitic .Arabs, is calloil EhkVi by native speakers, 
and Mahri, or Ghrt)v'i, by surrounding tribes. This extraordinary langiiage, whose exist- 
ence was unsuspected until 1888 by modern pbilologcrs, possesses thirty-four to thirty- 
five consonant articulations, six pure vutrels, and as many nasal — approximately, some 
forty-seven different sounds; among which three arc utterly inexpressible in any Eu- 
ropean alphabet ; and one is altogether too inhuman for any man but a true ZliatTirite to 
enunciate ! Of the twenty-eight articulations current during Mohammed's time in the 
Hedjas, two. have become superffiious in the vernacular .Arabic (M)r/y) of Cairo ; never- 
theless the old Arabic alphabet of twenty-eight articulations is too poor, by nine- 
teen phonetics, for tribes living at Mirbat and Zhafar! 

[They completely destroy, Fresnel states, “la symtitrie du visage ” Even Moukhsin 
thought the facial contortion ridiculous; though he told M. .A. d’Abba<lic that none of 
his tribe pronounced three of those letters on the left side of the mouth. “ Pour rendre 
le son du il faut chercher ^ pronoiicer un Z, cii porta iit I’extreinit^ de la lafigue 
sous les niolaires supdrieiires du cot6 droit” — such is “ llimyaritic euphony ” ! Having 
humbly endeavored, “in auld lang syne” at Cairo, to imitate my friend M. Fresnel's 
attempts to rival Moukbsin’s mode of oral articulation, I was, and still am, at a loss to 
define the agonies of its intonation, otherwise than by reprinting how, “while (this 
letter) somewhat resembles the ‘LL’ of the WeL^h, (it) can be articulated oidy ou the 
Tight side of the mouth — being something between ‘LLW,’ a whistle and a srixl ” — 
O. R. G.] 
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Gcscmus had divided Semitish languages, classified as they are too vaguely, into 
three main branches; — 

1st. The Aramoian^ spoken in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia. This is again 
divided into East and West Aramcean ; that is, the Chaldee and Syriac. 

2d. The Canaanitiah^ or llchrew^ spoken in Palestine and Phoenicia. Of this the 
Punic is a descendant. 

3d. The Arabic, of which the ASthiopic is a parallel branch. The Samaritan is a 
mixture of the Hebrew and Aramai.an. 

To the above, Fresnel’s discoveries add a fourth: viz., the “EhkJjelce” of the inha- 
bitants of Mirbat and Zhafar ; one which he considers among the richest and most 
ancient in the world — allied to the Ethiopic, but more archaic; preserved in Arabia 
by a peculiar family (long cut oil' from the rest of mankind by wild B^dawces of 
the Semitic stock, with whom, it is said, the Zhafarites never intermarry) — descended 
probably from the I/omeriUe; in whose name classical annalists have preserved to us 
the original word llimyar (Arabicb, Ahmar), ‘the m^-rnen,’ as the distinguishing title 
of the once-great llimyarites of Saba and Marijiba. 

“ He who enters Zhafar llimyarizi'iff is an encient Arab proverb, which shows that 
the Zhafarites were difl'orent, in some striking peculiarities, from Semitish tribes, and 
that visitors were constrained “to speak the language of the country ; ” as unintel- 
ligible even now to Tshmaelite and .Joktanide Arabs as the Basque is to P’renchmen or 
Spaniards. Now, this tongue and the tribes that speak it, are considered by M. Fresnel 
to be the true relics of KUS/i; owing as much to the abundance of words foreign 
to Arabic contained in its dialects, as to the singular characteristics of the speakers 
themselves; whose anti(iuity at Zhafar reaches beyond all history. The daring of 
Dr. Arnaud, (who, at Fre.'^nel’s instigation, penetrated where no European ever reached 
previously to 1844, and copied multitudes of Hiniyaritic inscriptions on the ruined 
edifices of Sana, Khariba, and March,) has confirmed, in all important respects, the 
existence of the.se human vestiges of KVi^hites in their earliest Arabian homestead 
“even unto this day”; and the men, their language and monuments, having now been 
found, our re.sults on Xth rienesis may be finally tabulated as follows : — 

1st. That by KUS/i (ho Hebrew ehorographer meant darh tribes of Southern Arabia, 
who probably inhabiti'd th.at .section of the peninsul.a prior to immigrations of strictly 
Semitish Arabs. They are the HomeriUv. of (Jreek and Roman writers; llirtvyarites of 
Arab history; remnants of whom, speaking AVi/i)//, still residing at Mirbat and Zhafar, 
are living witne.s.'ses of the indelibility of primordial types. 

2d. That other compilers of Scripture corroborate this view, and prove that in He- 
brew geography the KUS/d//t — bounded at the extreme 'west by the “ rivers of CuslC' 
on the bsthmus of Suez — spread across the peninsula, to the banks of the Euphrates; 
perhaps eiistwardly to Chazisihn and Bu.surfia. Their .settlements, as Forster has shown 
with commendable felicity, lay dotted around the Arabian coasts of tiie Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf; separated origimilly from the intrusive Joktanide.s, (as the writer of 
Gen. X. accurately remarks, v. 30), by a line drawui from Mesha, as tlnru goest unto 
Sephar^^ — the former being the Zames Mans in Central Arabia of Ptolemy the geo- 
grapher; the latter, Mount Sepliar, at the extreme south-west of the peninsula, where 
in Ptolemy’s time dwelt the Saphariia’ : and where at Zhafar, Fresnel’s researches 
(unquoted by Forster) prove their EhhMi descendants to live still. 

3d. That before future hagiographers plaee KUS4 in Africa, as the Ifehrcw name 
for Nig^’itiiin races (of whom Cush, scripturally and physically, is no more the fathei 
than Abraham himself), it might be well, perhaps, if they re-read their “ Bihles’ vith 
a little attention ; and not perversely clo.se their eyes to the new lights that Oriented 
science is continually shedding upon ah ancient code which, Lanci crnphaiically and 
truthfully observes, “ is the more honored and revered as thought dives uAo it to 
illustrate and comprehend it.” 

As Southern Arabia, .and as dark (himyar, ‘red’) Arabian tribes, KU8A takeo hi^ 
rightful position once more in Xth Genesis.^ss 
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t6. DHVO — MTsRTM — ‘ Mwraim.* 

Semitic ; but certainly not the Hebrew ‘tribulation/ &c. 

Aa it stands, is the plural of MT.sR. With the Masoretic points, added since the 
sixth century after Christ, it is a dual^ Mitsiiaim, meaning the two MTsRs. In the 
singular, MT.sUll, it is the name (by modern natives referred also to the city of Cairo,) 
through which Egypt is designated in the form Muss’n, not merely by her present 
Arabicized people, but by all Oriental nations : and there being no dispute us to the 
application of MT.sUll by Semitic races to the land of I'yypi, from the present hour 
back to the remotest period for which we possess records, our gcncsiucal purposes 
would be served sufficiently on reading Eyypl for MT.slb/ba, were it not for foolish 
rabbinical notions, vulgarly current, that, misunderstanding the principle of Oriental 
personifications, still treat of Mizraim^^ in Xth Oenesis as if he had been really a man, ^ 
**son of Ham,” another individual! One might as reasonably maintain that all the 
Eu.ssias, or the “ fieo llussias,” mean a human being actually resident in Muscovy ! 
Pandering to no such lustorical falsehoods, we brieily set the reader on the “royal 
road” to their refutation. 

The earliest personification of the singular of MTsRIM, is not in the Bible, 

but in Sanconiathon; a vem*^ ancient Plniuiician writer, who flourished (none will dis- 
pute) some time before Philo Byblius, about the second century after c., translated into 
Greek such fragments of his works as reach our day tlirongh Atbeni>?us, Porphyry, Eu- 
sebius, and other transcribers. Whether Sanconiathon be a my the, as some maintain, 
or whether such a person really lived and wrote between Ht. Martin’s adopted era, 
1400 D. 0., and Philo Byblius’s age, is indilferent ; so long as it remains liistorical, 
that, under the name “ Sanconiathon,” we possess some of Ph(enicinn tradi- 

tions antedating ('hristian hannonizings, that cannot have been irritlen alphabetically, 
according to the laws of pnilamgraphy, earlier than the seventh to tenth century «. c., 
nor later historically than the second century after the Cliristian era. We have no 
hypothesis to sustain beyoml establisliing, through these fragments, that “ .Misor” was 
the ancestor of the Egyptian god ’rhoth, JIfrnieH-Triameyistiis (//ir-.l/fA* = ‘ begotten 
of Horns’) of the Greeks ; and conse 4 Uently, that this Grieco-Phamician legend is our 
most valid authority for making a man out of the “ two Cyt/pts'' — Upper and Lower 
— personified in Xth Genesis by commentators as Mitzk.mm. 

The context of 7’.v. cv. 2d, (and wherever else in canonical Hebrew records the sin- 
gular form MT^fUK occurs,) suflioes to prove that, by .MTaUB, each Jewish writer meant 
Egypt as a country. If the singular number, MT.vUR, in Hebrew grammar and history, 
signifies merely a geographical locality, upon what principle can the dual or plural 
forms of the same word constitute a man ? 

Among the multitude of appellatives given to Egypt by other foreigners, the present 
name Mi;ss’r reappears in tlie Plnenician ivii>u/>a — suspecte«l to be an error of copyist 
for J/w.sru — of Stephanus Byzantinus; in the ^\faT^n^ia of George the Syncellus ; in 
the Messiieu.t of the Persian “ Boundehesch-Pablovi ” ; and so on backwards to the 
Persepolitan cuneiform inscriptions of Darius, carved at Behistun early in the fifth 
century u. c., where it is orthographeil M ’ u dray a. Two centuries earlier, the name 
MASK, or Madr (also Mesrahouan), is chiselled in Assyrian cuncatios on the thresholds 
of Khorsabad, among the conquests of Asarhaddoii, between B. r. 70‘J and bb7 ; and it 
may exist perhaps on older sculptures of the ninth century n. c., discovered b^' Uawlinson. 

Albeit, 700 years b. c. are ample for our object; inasmuch as they prove that a 
singular form of the name Mtnoi'r existed in Asia, in days parallel with, and probably 
anterior to, those passages in the Hebrew Text where MTiUR is its homonyine. Its 
dual or plural representative in Xth Genesis, MTaIHM, is either a later am})lification, 
or meaning simply the Muiui'rilcs, people of Egypt, excludes the supernatural 

idea that Mizraim was a man. 

In this concrete sense of Eyypdansy we find the correspondent of Mizraim in the 
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UECTpaioi of Josephus, and of the Syncellus; but the latter uses it in his preface to a 
document, the Old Clmmicle, which every scKolar repudiates in some mode more or 
less decisive. Those who now pretend to accept tlie Old Chronicle^ or the Laferculus^ 
as genuine Egyptian, "slur over Lctronne’s blighting criticisms. The hand of Judaizing 
Christian imposture stands out undisguisedly in the other portion of the Syncellu.s’s 

chronography — where he commences his “ Laterciilus ” with Mcarpain o kui Mjjvtn 

McMraim (for Mizraim) the same as Mexks ! That the first Pharaoh of Egypt, Menes, 
should be metamorphosed into MT.vRlM, the Eyyptians^ of Xth Genesis, by a harmoniz- 
ing monk of liyzantium some 800 years after (-hrist, and at least 4500 after the death 
of Henes, is not extraordinary, wKen one remembers the pious frau<l8 of a school in 
which the Syncellus was neither the first nor the last ornament; but that writers in 
our clay should reason from such and similar Greek-ehurcli literary juggleries, that 
Mitaraim of Xth Genesis was a man, instead of an Oriental personification of Egypt, 
merely proves such writers to possess, as Bunsen has it, “little learning, or less 
honesty.” Our note indicates volume and page wherein complete destruction of 
rb nahnbv -x^poviKuv, * the (^hi'oniclc of the old times, or events,’ may be found; ami we 
arc content to follow in the wake of Letronne, Biot, Matter, Barucchi, Bockh, Bunsen, 
Ilaoul-Rochette, Lepsius, Kenrick, Alfred Maury, &c. — all of whom, more or less 
earnestly, reject the Old Chronicle, uniting with Bunsen's condemnation of it and 
“similia, (pim honiinis sunt ('hristiani, paruiu docti, at impudemtissimi.” 

All Grecian anti(:[uity, from Homer to Strabo, has designated Egypt by names in 
which no form of Mitaraim plays a part; nor can it be yet said tiiat any true equiva- 
lent for the Semitic .If/rn’r has been discovered amid the numberless a})pcllatives given 
to their own country by Egyptian hierogrammates. Leaving aside old fanciful analu- 
gios that might be retwisted out of Champollion’s Grammaire and Jlklionnaire, Dr. 
llinck’s ingenious TO-MuTeRI, ‘Land of the tiro Egypts,’ fell beneath the knife of 
Mr. Davyd W. Nash, who substituted TO-MuRE-KlI .\ FTO, ‘the beloved land of the 
two Egypts,’ Syncellus’s “ Mestra*ans” was supposed by Lenormant to be a compound 
•^ui’d — MES-a-UE, ‘son of the sun’: but, 1st, this has not been found as a proper 
name in hieroglyphics; and, 2dly, the woni Mcarpma is but a modern Greek transcriber’s 
corruption (not of an Efjifptian name, but) of the Ifehretr and foreign word Milfoa-im. 
Mr. Birch’s Merter (Mitzraim), is red under thy sandals,” is the nearest ap]iroxinia- 
tion to hitherto suggested: and saves discussion here of the various Ilebraical 

solutions proposed by Rosellini, I’ortal, or Land; some of which would admirably 
explain why the Jlchrcirs gave to Egypt the name of MT.s-KlM, but none of which juove 
that the Egyptian natives ever recognized such foreign designation — any nearer, plii- 
iologically, than “ Arnericus Vespucius” nnght, by some etymological gladiator, l)e 
wrenched out of our “ Uncle Sam.” We return, therefore, as in so many other 
inst.ances, to Uhampollion’s fi.«it of forty years ago: viz., that Mifsfs'r, MT.vUH, and 
MT.fRlM, in all their forms, w'ere probably alien to the denizens of the Nile, but 
were names given to Egypt and Egyptians by Semitic populations. ^ 

But one query remains. In the original idea of the writer of Xth Genesis, was 
MT.sRlM a dual or a plural ? The surviving punctuated Text (written or printed in 
the post-Christian .•square-leftfr) reads, dualistically, Mitsra'im ; wliich would correspond 
perfectly to the Pharaonic division into “/mo Egyjjts,” Upper and Lower — presorva'd 
still in the Saehl and Bahrrhieh of the modern Fellaheen. We would submit, notwitn* 
standing, that the MasoreJc diacritical marks float between A. c. 500, ard the elcvcntli 
century (age of the earliest MSS. extant) ; and therefore such minute contingencies as a 
dual or a plural become, arcbaeologically speaking, rather problematical. For ourselves, 
vire think the plural form, most natural — Ist, because it is the Hebrew litei.il 

expression without the later and superfluous points; and, 2d, because the phirnl 
MiTaHiM, as the Israelitish name for Egypiiann, amply satisfied all chorographio and 
ethnological exigencies whensoever Xth Genesis was projected. 

“Misrajim,” Bochart declared 200 years ago, “non est nomen kgrriinis. W 
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patitur forma dualis”; wherefore, denyirif^ that there ever was a «ian called ** Mii^ 
raim,” we read simply, for MiT«llIM — the EgypliamJ^'^ 

17. toifl — r/tUT — ‘ Phut.’ 

Hamitic : not the Hebrew ‘fat,* * despicable,* &c. ! 

That this is Barbary — i. e.^ the African coast along the Mediterranean west of 
Egypt — no one doubts. Differences of opinion here resolve themselves into mere 
conjectures as to space. 

The most salient feature of Phut^ ob.servable in Xth Genesi.s, is that this personifica- 
tion has no children — i.e., colonies, or affiliations; which, coupled with the vague 
demarcations of Phut in other Scriptural passages {N’ahum iii. 0), shows that to the 
Hebrews this name meant generally North-western Africa ; embracing families of man 
too remote to be described. The word has since spread very extensively over Africa, 
if Fuute^ Fouta-liOvo^ /b^^/fZ-Bondou, /l>///fz-Djallon, &c., names of Fellatah >510108 and 
tribes, be its derivatives; as Fd.v, the kingdom of Fez, i.s, witliout question; nomin- 
ally replacing the Regio Phuiemis of .lerome’s time; Vtoleiny’s city of Foutis\ and 
Pliny’s river Phulh flowing in Maui'itania, the country which .Tosephus con.sidcrs the 
equivalent of Indeed, there is no lack of old names, throughout the Moghreb, 

(part of which containing “ I*utea urbs. Phut fiunien, Vhthia portiis, Pgllm extrema,” 
was anciently called Futeifu)^ like Phthamphu, Phthemphufi, Phautvsii, &c., to e.stablish 
Phut's existence at all recorded ages, close to the Loulilm, Lcha/Aiu^ and similar Libyan 
designations in Xth Genesi.s. 

Bunsen reads*/*//?// as Mauritania ; considering that the river Phut of Pliny is equi- 
valent to the Punt of hieroglyphics; the n or m left out, as in ^fnph for Memphis, 
or Shishak for Slieshonk. Birch hoMs the hieroglyphical sign (wliicli ascends in anti- 
quity to the earliest m/innment.s) to mean the “ ///>>« bo>r.s. Tliis word has been read 
Peti, and supposed to be tlie Scriptural /*//?//, the Libyans or Moor.s; but it must be 
observed tliat the hieroglypliical word Peti is always apjdied to a large unstrung bow, 
in ethnic names.” U]>f)n tlic euneatic sculptures o'f Assyria, and among the conquests 
of Asarhaddon, De Saulcy has read — Populuin Pout, Ims et getites fiederatas.’’ 

As “ P//cT-A'(///,” or hou'-couutrg, or as “NilV/T — countries,” determined by 
hows, this name for the last quarter of a century lias been identified with Phut', (or 
rather, confounded with the NiP//aiaT — true rejmesentatives of Xuphtukh'un oi 
Gen. X. L‘3,) in Egyptian sculptures of every epoch; a?id, without doubt, refers, in 
hieroglypbies, to Libyan families of Auiazirghs, Shtllftuhf!, that under the present 
general denomination of Perhers .stroteli westwards fr<»rn LoAver Egypt to the Atlantic. 

Deferring some critical ininutim until avc reach X\n^ Nnphtulli'ini, our oi)inion on Phui 
is, th}^ in Xtli Genesis it means tli<).‘^e countries now called Barbary ; while in otlier 
biblical te#ts it covers Hamitic afliliations along the Mediterranean face of Africa; to 
the exclusion of the more inland Negro races, by Hebrew chroniclers uunientioued.^98 

18. — KNAdN — ‘ Canaan.’ 

Hamitic ; not tlic Hebrew ‘ nicrcbant,’ ‘ tribulation,’ kc. 

Upon no terrestrial personification in Xth Genesis, except Crsii and Nimpod, has 
more theory been yiiled upon hypothesis, thun^ respect to this luckless cognomen 
and the historical nations that bore it. 

Assuming that the Jehovistic document of Genesis IXtli was penned by the same in- 
dividuality who compiled the chart of Gene.sis Xth, orthodox comment.ators, from the 
Rabbis and Fathers down to the uninspired annotators of our own generation, sorely 
vex thcnmelves with Noah’s inebriate malediction — “accursed be Kaxa.vn. Let him 
dBD-f/BDIM, slave of slaves, to his brethren” — (Gen. ix. 1*5) — ivliereas, in tlie Text 
itself, Ham the father, not Kanaan the son, was the graceless ofleuder. In llesiod’e 
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(ireek version of the same Clialdaian my the, hapless Ohpavds, CceluSy had infinitely more 
serious reasons for swearing at his unnatural son Kpdvosy Saturtius; while, as Cahen 
has duly noted on the Noachian curse, “this is the fourth malediction that one 
encounters in (lenesis: the first being against a snake, the second against the earth, 
and the third against (hiin.” 

Setting forth thence with a moral non-scquituTy commentators next attempt to justify 
a supposititious extermination of the guiltless grandson’s innocent posterity, recorded 
by “ writer 2d ” — “ but of the cities of these people (the Canaanites), which TelTOiiaff 
thy God gives thee for heritage, thou shall sjiare nothing alive that breathes” (Dnit. 
XX. 10). Yet, despite this and similar omnipotent injunctions to obliterate poor 
KNA«N, we find “writer dd ” [Jonh. xv. Oil) attesting how “the children of Judah 
could not drive out” the Canaanites from Israel’s holiest abode, Jerusalem, even “unto 
this day !” A fact exidained by “ writer 4th” {Jttd. i. l‘J, 21 ), “ because (the Canaanites) 
had chariots of iron ” ; at the same time that “ writer fith ” (2 Sum. v. 7, 8, 9} boars 
witness that one band of Canaanites maintained the stronghold of Mt. Zion, JebuHy 
down to the reign of David. Even then, unscrupulously heroic as that monarch was, 
he was constrained, through political exigencies, chronicled by “writer fth ” [2 Suvi. 
xxiv. 18, 21), to buy from a Canaanitish land holder, “ Aravna, the Jebusite,” the 
identical “ threshing floor” on the site of which Solomon, according to “writer 7th” 
(2 Chron. iii. 1, 8), erected a little paganish temple (smaller than its duplicate at 
Jlierapolin) that, although only 90 feet long by 80 front, is estimated to have cost 
about 4000 millions of dollars — United States’ currency. 

Other sticklers for plenary inspiration who, in direct contravention of the plain 
words of Genesis IXth (favoring the notion that Ham, and not his son Canaan, was 
accursed), contend that, in consetjuence of such mahMliction, Ham became the pro- 
genitor of black {Xvyro) races, may be set aside as entirely ignorant of Scripture. 
Followers of the learned Dr. Cartwright’s “ Cunaun identified icith the. PJthiopiun^’ may 
be pleased to refer to the fac- simile portrait [supra, p. 127, Fig. 19] for cou- 
firination of a doctrine wdiich lias the double misfortune of being physiologically and 
historically impossible, as well as wholly anti-biblical. 

We appeal to the sober author of Xth Genesis for relief from such mental aberra- 
tions. Hife cliorography (constructed some time after .Joshua the son of Nun, or Nan, 
had expelled such Canaanitish tribes as survived massacre, or tolerated under the con- 
queror's yoke, .along Lsracl’s roa<Is of inarch from Mount Sinai to Palestine) attests, 
ex post facto, that already in his time “the families of the KNAwNl (h.ad been) dis~ 
persedd’ [Gen. x. 18.) Large bodies of tlie.se people emigrated to Libya, where tladr 
names, tra<litions, and tongues, exist to thi.s day. J’rocopius, in the sixth century a. c., 
mentions an inscription wherein rfarnicians reconled their flight into Afric.a, “from 
before the face of the brigand .Joshua son of Nanc: ” and in the fourth century, St. 
Augustine, Bishop of Hipj) 0 , relates how, in his diocese, “ Our rustics, being askiMl 
whence they were, responded, T’unic.ally, Chanani.” Now, it is a fact as certain as 
aii}’^ in history, that tlie Punic-Carthaginians, their parents the Phoeiiicians, the Ca- 
naanites alid the Hebrew.s, s].)okc one and the .same tongue, but with slight idiomatic 
provinci.’ilisms of difference. “The term ^Hebrew language’ does not occur in tlie Old 
Testament,” says Gesenius, “though it must have been comnioA when part of it vas 
written. In.stead of this name, the language is usually termed the languaye of Canann 
[Isa. xix. 18).” 8o far. indeed, from Hebrew, as pliilological science. nowad.ays under- 
stands the term, deserving honors, owing to its supposititious antiquity, us the “lingua 
saiicta” of Paradise (according to Usher, exactly n. c. 4002-8!), it is positive Ouit 
Abraham, grandfather of Israel, when he emigrated from “ Ur of the Chaldees,” spoke, 
not in Hebrew, but. like his Mesopotamian tribe, in an Aramaean dialect. Israel .s de- 
scer.viantb, forgetting their mother-tongue, adopted afterwards, in Palestine, the speech 
of KNAdN; and, ealliny it “Hebrew,” unwittingly sanctified the language of the 
“ slave of slaves,” instead of that of the true Abrahamidoe ! During the Captivity, tb^ 
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Jews again forgot Kanaanilish “ Hebrew.” Retempered by some seventy years’ sojourn 
in the Euphratic regions of their primitive origin, they brought back with them a later 
idiom of that Chaldcbaii language which, modified by about 1500 years of time, was a 
lineal descendant of the pristine speech of Abraham, sou of Terah, son of Nab or, son 
of Serag, son of Rcu, son of Pelcg; son (that is, affiliation) of Eher — not a many but 
the geographical personification symbolized in Xth Genesis (21) by Elill, cber] a 
name which, like its Greek form, uTrep, and its Latinized equivalent, Iberian, originally 
meant simply the yonder land;” that is to say, ralestine; a country west of and 
beyond the river Euphrates! Jfehrcu'n,^^ as the foreign corruption of EllH, signifies 
nothing more than 7ne7i from or of the other side — the Yonderers. 

Every effort, therefore, made by'ortliodox Rabbis, Doctors, or Moolahs, Jewish, 
Christian, or Muslim, to cnhatice the antiquity and holiness of the tongue they call 
Jlebreu'y onlv renders more venerable “the language of KNAr/N”: and tluis, by exalt- 
ing as theologians do, unintentionally, but positively, the “slave of slaves ” above the 
chosen master, they enable the retributive justice of science to make inhiiinanity and 
superstition vindicate, in onr nineteenth century, the memory of a niuch-injured 
people, who called themselves KNAtlNl from ante-historical times down to a period 
far more modern than the Christian era. 

The unceasing proclivity of tlie Israelites to adopt Canaamtish customs and worship, 
to intermarry with Canaanithh females, to dwell in peace with or among them — despite 
denunciations attributed to Moses and the Prophets — no less than the existence of 
Canaanites everywhere in Palestine after the Christian era: those facts (evident to 
every possessor of a “ Concordance of the Ohl and New Testaments’') merely prove 
the strong natural affinities of language and of physical organism common to both 
families. Isay, apart from supernaturalistic caprice, the only .satisfactory mode of 
justifying such vehement declamations of hatred towards KNAdN, found in the writings 
of Hebrew reformers, is to acknowledge frankly, that human nature, rebelling against 
these homicidal proscriptions, often rendered them nugatory in practice. 

Of the eleven affiliations of KNA^/N, only five, the f bites, Yebousites, E/norifes, Guir'- 
gasiies, and Ilioites, were estahli.slied within the petty territory of PalciRine. Add to 
these the Canaanites (possibly descendants of another KNAdN) and the Pherhites, who 
were merely peasants ; and wc have the seven peoples which the Hebrews were 
enjoined to expel. {Dent. vii. 1; Josh. iii. 10.) Tlie desire was stronger than the 
deed, for the Jews never entirely drove the Cam^anites out, even of Jerusalem. 

By classical liistoriaiLS, the KNAdNl were known under the general name of ^oivtKti, 
Phevnivians ; and the LXX often .‘iiihstitute the latter name where the Hebrew Text 
reads Kanaanites. Herodotus and later authors assure us, that the Plioenicians came 
originally from the Persian Gulf; and the K<ftiau/ii, therefore, would not be indigenous 
to Palestine; but, nevertheless, they were ’‘‘■already in the land” [Gen. xii. 5) at the 
advent of the Abrahamidev, and W'e regard them as autocthones. 

Eusebius quotes Sanconiatliuii and his translator, I’hilo llyblius, for the fact that the 
Phoinicians called their country Xvi, a contraction of KNAuN. On Pluimician coins 
the city of Laodicca is called mother of Kanaan. Older than numismatic record, more 
ancient than Hebrew annali.sts (Moses not excepted), more positively authentic than 
any source to which iircha?ology can appeal, arc the Egyptian monuments of Sethei- 
Meneptha 1. and Ramses 11. ; whereupo-n IvANANA-Za/idis fie(piently mentioned' among 
conquered Asiatic nations, from the seventeenth — sixteenth century b. c. dowiiwards. 
And it may assuage pruriency in those who fancy the KNAdNl to have been African 
“.^Ethiopians,” (though us “ 8un-/»Mrn«/-/Vrrr.» ” they were certainly .Asiatic,) to take an- 
other look at our portrait of a Canaanite, copied from sculptures anterior to the century 
in which the Mosaic Lawgiver is erroneously believed to have written* the book called 
Genesis — a portrait, wherein the features establish that (apart from Canaiinks priority of 
speech in the Hebraical “lingua sancta,” as, eventually, “ beatdrum iircoaUs”) the luex* 
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tinfrui^linble laws of type prove the KNA5NI, as history also testifies, to belong to the 
same zoological province of creation, though to a lower gradation of type, as the Abra- 
hamidffi. Indeed, the root of KN^ meaning ‘low,* and that of Abram, ‘high,’ one 
may perceive the real cause of early antipathy between the Canaanites and the Abra- 
hamid(B to lie in mutual repugnances between the indigenous “low-lander” and the 
intrusive “ high-lander^” 

PaleHine^ in its widest geographical, no less than in its restricted rabbinical sense, 
is written history’s cradle, and natural history’s birth-place, for KNAdN.S99 

tyiD ’J3 — BNI-KUS;t—“ Affiliations of Kush.” 

19. NDD — SB A — ‘ Seba.’ 

Perplexities are here occasioned by palseographical and phonetic differences between 
the letters S, S//, and ^s. 

Four separate nations or places, ns Bochart reminds us, are mentioned in Genesis 
by names transcribed through Seba or Sheba: viz. — 

A. — Genesis x. 7 — fcOO — SBA, or Seba^ affiliation of KtJSA. 

B. — “ X. 7 — — S«BA, or Sheba, affiliation of KUS/i through Raamah. 

C. - — “ X. 28 — — SaBA, or Sheba, affiliation of S//eM through Joktan. 

D. — “ XXV. 3 — NDiy — S aBA, or affiliation of S/(tcM through Abraham. 

On these di.scvepancies Fresnel has wisely noted, that post-Mohammedan Arabs have 
likewise forged genealogies to match some of those in Xth Genesis; at the same time 
that different Hebrew annalists often contradict themselves, no less than current Ara- 
bian traditions. Various are attempts at reconciliation, to be consulted under our 
references to Volney, Lenormant, Munk, Joniard, and Pe Wette; hut, upon the whole, 
Forster’s appear to be the most successful, viewe<] geographically. To us, neverthe- 
less, the only ajiparent difference between the four above^cited names is, that one (A.) 
begins with the letter sameq, S; and the other three (B., G., D.) with sheen, Sh ; that 
is, according to the Masoretc points added to the modern square-letter manu.scripts after 
the sixth century ; because, those stripped away, sheen remains Sseen, or S«. 

Abraham’s grandchild, through Ketoura, the fourth S/<BA (1).), is excluded from 
Xth Genesis, and, therefore, appertains not to our researches; except when noticing 
the confusion he produces in Al’ahian genealogies. Nor, for similar reasons, do we 
speculate on which of the four names might apply to the unknown region whence jour- 
neyed Solomon's “Queen of Sheba.^*; whom Ji).sephu.s makes sovereign of Egypt and 
Ethiopia; ami whom tlie Abyssinions have ever claimed as their own; her illegitirnato 
eon, by Solomon, being the legendary progenitor of all their kings. The gifts which 
tin's “illustrious iii(|uirer after truth ” m.ade to King Solomon (1 Kings x. 10; 2 Chron. 
IX. 0) — estimated at $2,017,080, of U. S. coinage; besides any quantity of spices and 
precious stones — are enlarged upon by Forster, who considers this lady to have been 
“Queen of Yemen” in Southern Arabia. Indeed, “the offerings of the Queen of 
Sheba ” arc believed, by ^Ir. Wathen, to have enabled Khnmsinitiis to build “ the inde- 
fitructible masses of the ju/ramids''* of Egypt. Hoskins, of course, appoints this ubiquit- 
ous dame Queen of African Meroe; but Fresnel, commenting upon inscriptions brought 
by Dr, Avunud from the TTiirdm-Bilkis — a great elliptical tcmplB, considered to be the 
“Sanctuary of the Queen of Sheba — seems to have determined her Yemenite localitj^, 
as well as the name \}~Ahuakah ; by which, representing a form of Venus, she became 
subsequently deified by the Sabteims. Oriental tradition has consecrated, cl.^ewheie, 
the voyages of princesses, about the same period that Sheba's queen and King Solomon 
interchanged affectionate courtesies. So struck, indeed, were the Jesuit inissionaru'^ 
with the rcsemblaijce between the journey made, about 1000 B. c., by “a princess 
named Si-wang-mou, ,the Mother of the Western king (who afterwards went to China. 
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bearing presents to King Mou-wang”) and Solomon’s “queen of Sheba that these 
pietists supposed the Chinese account to be a mere travesty of the Hebrew books of 
Kings or ChronielesJ The era; many of the presents; the miraculous facilities of 
transportation over similar immense distances; and the manner in whicli the “ Mother 
of the Western King and Mou-wang abandoned themselves, even at the end, to all the 
delights of joy and soitgs,” curiously correspond. Still more singularly ; — the ('hinese 
book, in which these parallelisms are recorded, is called Chi-i (e. e. collection of what 
is neglected) — a name identical with the Hebrew DibrA hainviimy and the Greek Para- 
lipomena (things left out) : in which latter volume, under our English designation of 
“ Chronicles,” the queen of Sheba's visit was registered, like the Chinese story, by far 
later scribes, until copies became multiplied ad injinitumy through the blessing of 
moveable types. 

Deeming, in common with the highest biblical excgctists of our age, Solomon’s 
** queen of Sheba ” to be less historical than Niou-wang’s, we are fain to le.ave her out 
of the argument; no less than Josepjius’s opinion that African Merve was intended by 
any “ ” of Xth Genesis. Which <loubts submitted, let us reiiiember how Pliny 

assures us that the Sabatans stretched from sea to sea; that is, from the Persian to the 
Arabian Gulf: and, inasmuch as four distinct nations of Arabia are recorded under 
the appellative Sebuy Sheboy Ssebuy or Sabay it is uncertain whether any one of them 
can be specially identified at this day. Nevertheless, they are all circumscribed by 
the “ Gezeeret-el-Arab,” or hie of the Arabs ; and Seba (A.), the first of Genesis Xth, 
as a KUS/ifVc affiliation, belongs to the himyhr (red), or ^/</rA-skinned race; — not im- 
probably now represented by the tribes at Mirbdt and Zha/di'y who still speak the old 
Khkhlee tongue. 

No objections militate against Forster’s skilfully elaborated conclusion, “that the 
Seba or Sebaim of the Old Testament, an<l the Sabi or Asnbi of (Pt«)lemj) the Alex- 
andrine, denote one and the same pc(»ple ; ” and that “ the tract of country between 
Cape Mussendom and tlie mountains of Soiorm was originally the seat of Cushite 
colonies; ” because, a.s Forster’s maps and reasonings establish. Cape Mussendom was 
styled, by Ptolemy, “ the prounuitory of the Asabif near which now lies the town of 
Cilscan [Cushan »)f Hebrew writev.s) ; and a littor.al termed, by Pliny, “ tlic shore of 
//(//«,” Litlus Hammoetiniy now Ma/uim [Ma-K/zaM? jdare of Ham] ; adjacent to which 
is a Wddee-lfajHy Valley of Ham ; prove that, all around this centre, many local names, 
commemorative of KlJS//i7c settlements, even yet exist. 

Not to dogmatize, we conceive that Omdny province of Southern Arabia, suffices 
for the pristine habitat of our Seba (A.).^ 

0. nS'in — K/tUILTI — ‘ itAvii.Aii. 

Two Ilavilahsy both spelt exactly the same way, one KlJS/ns/c {v. 7), and the other 
Johtavide (v. 29), occurring in Xlh Genesis, their separation is difficult: without 
• harassing ourselves about the third — “Land of K4U1L1J,” in Gen. ii. 11— which, 
being ante-diluvian, concerns not human history. 

Here again Forster is an excellent giiide, because he does little more than copy 
Rochart. Assigning to the Joktanide Ihunlah the several <iistricts bearing this name 
in Yemen, he naturally seeks fur the KllS/zzVe Havilah about the Persi.-ui Gulf, fixing 
upon the Bahrbyn islands as the pivot of inquiry; one of which still retains its original 
Uame, Aval. “ In order to illustrate the ancient from the modern variations of the 
proper name llavilnh, we must begin,” he sensibly observes, “ by removing the dis 
guise thrown over it, in our English version of the Bible, by its being there spelleU 
according to the Rabbinical pronunciation. The Hebre.w word, written Havilah by 
adoption of the points, without points would read Hailey or Haai/e and thereby its 
identity with the Huaela of Ptolemy; the Uuala of Niebuhr; the Aval. AHaly lluale.y 
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Khav, Khnli^ Khaul^ Khauld,n^ of modern Arabic, becomes transparent to general 
readers. 

Thus, enlarging Bocbhrt’a ingenious comparisons, the Ei»?X<Jr of the LXX; the Chn^ 
hlasii of Dionysius (Periegetes) ; the EhlilcLan mountains of Ptolemy, still called Atml ; 
the Chaulothci of Erastosthcncs, and the Chaldcei of Pliny; become resolved, by Forster 
into the powerful tribe of the Bem-Khaied : whose encanipments dot the Peninsula 
from Damascus to the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb ; from Mekka, on the Arabian coast, 
round to the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia; often on sites where some remembrance 
of their. parental JTavilile appellatives is traditionally preserved “unto this day.” 

“ Se non b vero, alineno 5 ben trovato” : and, in the present state of knowledge on 
Central Arabia — wonderfully small, our nineteenth century considered — if Carlyle’s 
“hammer of Thor ’’‘might, perhaps, demolish Forster’s picturesque edifice, wc doubt 
that Thor himself could erect a substitute more solid. 

Albeit, etlinology may well be content when Arabia, and especially the shores and 
islands of the Persian Gulf, preserve so many reminiscences of three “Havilahs;” 
among which, through closest application of thd “doctrine of chance;^,” some local 
habitation must still exist for the name and lineage of a KUS/ii7c Kiiauilah.^oi 

21. nn^D — SCTill — ‘ Sabtah.’ 

What may have been the origin of the word Saha^ which, simple or compound, has 
been preserved in Arabia by TIainitic and Semitic affiliations, from primordial times to 
the present, there appears to be no means now of ascertaining. Gesenius derives 
Sahaism from Taaha, the heavenly ‘host’; which, as concerns the root SahUy appears 
somewhat ex post facto. Arab migration carrieil this name into Abyssinia, if the Sahiv. 
of Strabo be now represented by a town called Essah ; so too Josephus imagines Meruc 
to have been callc<l Saha, previously to its adoption of the name of Cambyses’s sister ; 
but Lepsius’s Meroitc discoveries prove the whole story to be fabulous. Bochart, cau- 
tiously, traced Sahathay SohotUy of Pliny, through Sophthay an island in the Persian 
Gulf, to the Massahathce on Median frontiers. Pliny, however, sayis quorum 

caput lx templa muris includens” ; which fixes this city towards Iladramaut 

Of the three Arabian sites where nominal remains of Sabtah arc now traceable, Vol- 
ncy’s adoption of Bochart’s index seems most appropriate: that of Ptolemy’s city, 
1a(p^a, SaphthUy Sabbat ha~metropoliSy on the coast of the Persian Gulf, in the province 
of Bahrfeyn ; wlierc the Saab Arabs roam at present, as Forster’s maps confirm. 

“ The Uomeritic,” states the great hydrographer Jomard, “ the ItadramitiE, the Clia- 
tramotitte, the Sabiei, the Sapharittc, the Omanitm, the Maranitro, the Minimi, the 
Thamudeni, lived where nowadays even are the people of lIcmyaTy the people of //tf- 
dramauty the jieople of Saba (or Mariaba). the people of Dhafdry the people of Omany 
those of Mahrahy those of Minay of Thamovdy and many other peoples, of wliicli the 
name, any more than the existence, does not appear to have sulfered from time.” And 
it will manifest the pains now bestowed by Orientalists to discover these Arabian 
localities, to add Fresnel’s successes: — “ The famous emporium of Kana is deci<ledly 
identified with Hi.«n-Gliorrib ” — and “ the town of Kharibely discovered by M. Arnaud, 
is the last term of (/Elius Gallus’s) Roman expedition (Caripeta).^* 

Though we cannot yet place our finger on the exact spot, there -is no reason for seek- 
ing Sabtah elsewhere than among KV^hite affiliations colonized on the Persian Gtdf. 
If not found already, the place and its tribes will soon be recovered the zeal of 
Arabian explorcrs.6U2 


.nom — RAaMII — ‘ Raamah.’ 

^ ^Bochart’s acuteness had settled upon Teyna of the LXX ; Rhegama of Ptolemy ; ^^9 
mavclis and Kolpos-Regma in Steph. Byzantinus. This name is said by Strabo to 
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nify ‘straits*; which meaning singularly corresponds to the narrow entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, on the AWibian side of which Forster’s maps fix Raamah, and its two 
colonies Sheba'and Dedan ; already grouped together by Ezekiel (xxvii. 20-22). 

The inland province of Mahrah preserves the phonetic elements of Raamah ; and 
there it is that, at MiMt and Zhaf^r^ Fresnel’s discoveries of the Ehk^elee tongue, •called 
also Mahree, establish the existence of a people, distinct from Semitish Arabs : sur- 
vivors of the old Himyarite {red) stock: the dwrA-'ski lined Arabians of KUS/idc lineage, 
represented by the swarthy JJawdair tribes, as reported by Burckhardt and Wellsted. 

These people were called Rhaminitoi and Rhahanitm by Roman authors ; and Rarnss, 
an Arab port just inside the Persian Gulf, perfectly answers to the site of Raamah 
catalogued among KUS/u/e personifications in Xth Genesis. 


;3. — SBTiKA — ‘ Sabtechah.* 

“ is thrown by Josephus into Abyssinian Ethiopia ; by Bochart, into the 

Persic Carmania, under pretext of resembling Samydake : these two hypotheses seem 
to us vague and without proofs. Sabtaka has no known trace.” So far Volney. 

Yet Bochart’s suggestion of n for m offers no i)alaL‘Ographic difficulties; and if 
Samedake could be identified, SaBeTAKe might be Sableka^ situate in Kerman, near 
the Persian Gulf. 

** The Sahafica Regio of the ancients, a district apparently in the neighborhood of 
the Shat-al-Arab, is the only probable vestige I can discover,” s.ays Forster, “ of the 
name or settlements of SaUtecha.” 

For our purposes, this excellent indication is sufficient. Personifying some locality 
or people of KUS^iVc origin, probably ne.ar the mouth of the Euphrates, the choro- 
graphic genealogist of Xth Genesis fixes Sabteka among Arabians of swarthy hue.^^^ 


!4. — S«BA — ‘ SliEBA.’ “ Affiliation of Eaamaji.” 


[Our S^BA second (B.), nhisvpra.'\ 

We have already stated tlie difficulties of distinguishing which of four Arabian SBAs 
• — KUS/teVr, Yoktanide, nud Ketourite or Jokshanide — are assignable now to the chart 
of Xth Genesis, more than twenty-seven centuries subsequently to its projection; but 
cacii one, by every process of reasoning upon facts, is circumscribed within Arabian 
denominations. If, on the uric hand, time has remlered minute dissections nugatory, 
on the other it spares u.s the trouble of seeking elsewhere for historical lights. 

Oft’shoots of Raamah, “ Sheba and Dedan"' stand contiguously, not only in Xth Gen- 
'Jsis, but in Ezekiel (xxxviii. 13), and belong to the same neighborhoods; whilst Isaiah's 
KUSA and S^BA ” (xliii. 3), united by a conjunction, serves to fix Seba among the dark- 
skinned Arabs, where the compiler of Xth Genesis had traced this name’s genealogical 
affinities. But, at whatever age (probably Esdraic ; i. e.., after return from captivity) 
the fragmentary documents now called “ Genesis” were put together, “ a sort of spirit 
of investigation and combination was also at work. We are indebted to this,” con- 
tinues De Wette, ‘‘for the genealogical and ethnographical accounts contained in the 
Pentateuch. Tliey are designed in sober earnest, and arc not without some historical 
foundation, but are rather the result of fancy and conjecture than of genuine historical 
investigation. To test the accuracy of the table of Genesis Xth, compare the following 

passages ” : — 

s 


Genesis X. 


Genesis XXV. 


7. “ The sons of KUSA, Seba, and. 
Havilah, and Sabtah, and Raamah, and 
Sabtecha. And the sons of Raamah; 
^AeAajind 


2. “ Abraham [descendant of SAeM i 
took a wife . . . Ketourah ; and she bare 
him Ziinran and Jokshan^ Mmhiii, and 
Midian, and Ishbak. ‘iiid Siiiiah: and 
JoKsiiAN begat Sheba and Dedan ” 
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Kuw, both texts concentrate “ Sheha and Dedqn ** in Arabia. Nevertheless, the un- 
ostentatious care evidently bestowed upon his chorogrnphy by the practical compiler 
of Xth Genesis, favors his superior accuracy, and therefore we take his “iSAg6aan(i 
Dedan^^ to be the true colonial settlements of KUSA. 

'This is corroborated by Ezekiel (xxvil. 22) — “ The merchants of Sheha an8 Raam.mt, 
they were thy merchants: they occupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices not 
merely referring to the rich productions of incense, myrrh, gums, and aromatics, 
raised in and exported from this part of Arabia then as now, but also to spicenes of 
India and its islands passing in transit through Sabwan hands; which, in Joseph’s 
time {Gen. xxxvii. 25), were conveyed by inland caravan-portage to Gilead, whence 
Ishinaelites “ with their camels bearing spicery and balm and myrrh,’" carried them to 
Egypt ; and which “ maritime merchandisers,” under the name of Tarshish, had con- 
signed to the Royal Firm of “Solomon, Hyram, & Co.” by “coasters” up the Red 
Sea; and dispatched rm Petra through this house’s factors at Etsioii-gaber : (cost of 
transhipments, freights, camel-hire, insurances, interests, brokerages, commifsions, and 
grattagesy no less than amount of shares or profits, to us unknown). 

Forster skilfully compares the Plinean account of ^lius Gallus’s expedition, “ in 
the words of Gallus himself; the passage being, to all appearance, an extract from the 
report of that general to his master Augustus:” — “ Sabceos^ ditissimos sylvarum ferti- 
litatc odorifera, auri metallis, agroruin riguis, mellis ceroque proventu and more- 
over relates how, “ On his arrival before Marsuabro, the capital of the Rhamanitie, 
iElius Gallus, the Roman geographer informs us, learned from his prisoners that he 
was within two da>^s’ march of the spice country.'' the very productions for which 
the Prophet of the Captivity had given celebrity to “ SUelm and Raamah.” 

Hence, the geographer of Arabia succeeds in identifying the Saha of Raamah among 
the “ Sabeei, with their capital Mar-Suaba or Sabe ; whose locality is preserved and 
determined, in its modern topography, by the town of Sabhtay in the district of Sabii;" 
mapped by him towards the southwestern extremity of the “ Isle of the Arabs.” 

“ A highly valuable confirmation of the identity of the modern province of Sabie, 
and of its ancient'inhabitants, the Rhanianite Sabaeans, with the Cushite Raamah and 
Sheba, arises on our first reference to the ‘Description de I’Arabie’ [Carsteii Nie- 
buhr’s] ; where we find, in the Djebal, another Sabhia^ a large town or village, seated 
in a ilistrict retaining, to this day, the patriarchal name of Beni or the sons of 

Cush. Another district, of the same name, Beni Keis, is noticed by our author in the 
Tehama. In the former district occurs a village named Beit el Khusi [bovse of tlie 
KUS///7^.] A third small district connects the name of Cush with that of his son 
Raamah ; n.amely, that of Beni Khusi, in the province or department of Rama. The 
city of Kusma, south of Rama, M. Niebuhr rightly conjectures to have derived its 
name and origin from Cush : a conjecture which receives strong light and confirma- 
tion from a remote quarter, in the corresponding denomination of Dooat el Kusma, a 
harbor of the ancient Havilah, near the head of the Persian Gulf ; the acknowledged 
site of the earliest Cushite settlements” — ^i. e., of the true KUSAim of all Israclitish 
chroniclers; affiliated from the personification KUSA, by which name Ihe compiler ot 
Xth Genesis figured those swarthy races that dwelt ah initio exactly where they do 
now, viz : in Southern Arabia. 

More conclusive determinations, in primordial ethnology, than m this case of Sheba 
(B.), it would be hard to discover. 6**5 

pn — Dm — ‘Dedan/ 

Leaving aside nice discriminations between the duplex Skebas and Dedans, the one 
Hamitic and the other Semitic, we remark that, being a junior colony to Sheha, in Rha- 
manite affiliations, this Dedan, through analogy, might be fixed in Arabia, as we have 
seen in the preceding name, even without the precise words of Isaiah (xxi. 13) : ■ 
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the woodlands of Arabia shall ye lodge, 0 ye travelling companies of DDIIIM, D^da- 
niam : which obviates the necessity for seeking out of the Peninsula. 

But the precise location of the geographical son of Raamali, and brother of the pre- 
ceding Sheba, is fixed at the city and district of just outside Cape Mussendom, 

on the Indian Ocean; and taking its natural station among KUSHtVe tribes of Southern 
Arabia does not necessitate further research.^ 

With the exception of Nimrod (to be discussed as the next name), who, none will 
dissent, belonging to Assyrian history, can have no possible relation to African theo- 
ries, here closes the genesiacal catalogue of KUS/<t/c affiliations. 

The educated reader who has followed us through Hebraical, Greek, Roman, Coptic 
and hieroglyphical sources, has now beheld every “ Ethiopian” postulate on KUSA 
fall, one by one, beneath the knife of historical criticism. As one of the present autliors 
indicated, ten years ago, and as both partially confirmed at a subsequent date by their 
several researches, the KUSAZ/m of Xth Genesis could have been then, as they are 
now, once for all, glued permanently to Arabia: whence to detach them again will be 
a vain effort, should the reader be pleased to wield in their defence the weapons herein 
tendered him. That the present tiresome undertaking was needed, the reader can 
satisfy himself by opening any English Commentary on iScripturc ; and almost every 
English writer but Forster; who, following Bochart, has consistently vindicated the 
Arabian claims of Kush^ to the exclusion of African fables : whilst henceforward the 
Ethnographer may calmly pursue his inquiries without necessarily exclaiming, when he 
stumbles upon the mistranslation “^Ethiopia” in King .James* version, 

“ Hie niger cst; hunc tu, Koraane, caveto.” 

[To my learned predecessors in KUSA/^e inquiries, who have uttered opinions with- 
out first employing archoeological processes similar to those herein submitted respect- 
fully to their consideration, I beg leave to quote Letronne : — “ One regrets to see 
erudite and ingenious men, of zeal and perseverance most laudable, thus waste their 
time in pursuit of such vain chirnmras, in allowing themselves to be led astray by 
assimilations the most whimsical and the most arbitrary. One might say, in truth, 
that, for them, Winckelmaim and Visconti had never appeared on earth, so much do 
they deviate from the reserved and prudent method of these heroes of archieology ; 
who, not pretending to know in antiquity but that which it is possible to explain 
through the aid of authentic monuments and of certain testimonies, knew how to stop, 
the moment they felt the ground fail beneath their tread. It is thereby that they 
arrived at so many positive results, and not at simple ‘jeux d’ esprit ’ or of erudition, 
that cannot sustain an instant’s serious examination. Our new' archaeologists proceed 
quite otherwise : they take a monument perfectly obscure [like iETinoriA]; they com- 
pare it with a second, with a third, and again with others that are not less so ; and, 
when they have placed side by side all obscurities, they pleasantly figure to them 
selves that they have created light. Upon a first conjecture, they place a second, a 
third, and a fourth. Then, upon this conjecture, at the fourth generation, they erect 
an edifice, sometimes of appearance sufficiently goodly, because it is the work of archi- 
tects who possess talent and imagination. This edifice maj^ even endure, so long as 
nobody thinks of poking it with the tip of a finger; but the moment that criticism 
ooiidescerids to notice it, she has but to whiff* thereon, and down it tumbles like a 
castH of cards.’* 

To “nos adversaires,” as the Abbd Glaire facetiously has it — viz: the biblical 
dunces in the United States, whose zeal in opposing the long-pondered, long-published 
views of Morton, ’Agassiz, Nott, Van Amringe, myself and others, has been more re- 
nuarkable than literary courtesy, I now turn round for my own part, (after shattering 
their anti-Scriptural KUSAtVe illusions in regard to Africa and Niyriiian families, for 
ever), and beg each individuality to accept the following citation ; the more pertinent as 
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it emanates from one of themselves : — “ But I confess that I have some considerable 
dread of the indiscreet friends of religion, /tremble,” wrote the Kev. Sydney Smith, 

at that respectable imbecility which shuffles away the plainest truths, and thinks tlio 
strongest of all causes wants the weakest of all aids. / shudder at the consequences 
of fixing the great proofs of religion upon any other basis, than that of the wideM in- 
vestigation^ and the most honest statement of facts. [Auree parole^ ‘ golden words,’ as 
Land would say]. 1 allow such nervous and timid friends to religion to be the best 
and most pious of men ; but a bad defender of religion is so much the more perniciitus 
person in the whole community, that / most humbly hope such friends will evince their 
zeal for religion, by ceasing to defend it ; and remember that not every man is quali- 
fied to be the advocate of a cause in which the mediocrity of his understanding may 
possibly compromise the dearest and must affecting interests of society.” And if, in 
consequence, I discard tlieir Cushite suppositions, I can only excuse myself in the 
words of Strauss ; — “ Les thdologicns trouveront sans doute que I’absence de ces sup- 
positions dans mon livre est peu chr^tienne ; moi (je) trouve que la prdserfee de ces 
suppositions dans les leurs est peu scientilique.” — G. R. Q.] 

27. mOJ — NMliD — ‘Nimrod.* 

Before us stands the sixth and last affiliation of KUS/i — to whom the writer of Xth 
Genesis devotes more space than to any other personification secoiidary to the parental 
“ Shem, Ham, and .Taphet” — inasmuch as five of the modern and aihitrary divi- 
sions of the text, called verses^ are especially set apart for Nimrod and his derivations. 
Hence we may infer that, in the mind of that writer, Nimrod’s honor and glory were 
inherent elements. Now, the associations, the names of cities attributed to Nimrod, the 
language spoken in difi'ereut dialects throughout the Mesopotamian vicinities of their 
several locations, and their geographical assemblage in Babylonia and Assyria : — these 
considerations, we repeat, even were other histories silent, would lead arclueology to 
suspect strong Chahhvan biases on the part of the compiler of Xth Genesis ; and would 
increase the probabilities, to be enlarged upon ere we close this discussion, that Xth 
Genesis is either a transcript of an older Babylonian composition, or else was compiled 
by some Hebrew imbued, like Daniel for example, with “ the learning and tongue of 
the Chatdea?is.” 

Such, prmii fackf would be the archmologist’s deduction when, disengaging himself 
from prejudices, no less than from traditions of comparatively recent origin, he had 
sought to evolve facts from the letter of Xth Genesis itself; especially when to this text 
he adds the only other passage, (except, of course, the abridged parallel in 1 du'on. i. 
10), in which Nimrod’s name occurs throughout the canonical books, (viz: Micahy. 
6) ; wherein “ the land of As.syria . . . and the land of Nimrod ” are Chaldaic 
synonymes for the same country. 

But, when once the imjuirer steps beyond these simple and natural limitations, what 
pyramids of falsehood and rni.sconception intervene to prevent. clear understanding of 
the words of 5th Genesis ? and how baseless the ffibrlcations upon which these pyra- 
mids rest ! 

A “ mighty hunter,'^ whose imaginary deeds in venerie arc Still proverbial with mo- 
dern “ Nimrods,” founds the grandest cities. The traditionary builder of a metropo- 
lis called — BAB-EL, “gate of theNwri”; like the Ottoman “ Sublime Porte” 
or the “ Celestial Gates” of Chinese autocracy — “ presto” becomes constructor of the 
“ Tower of Babel;” when, so far as the letter of Genesis Xth and Xlth be concerned, 
neither Nimrod, nor liis innocent father KUS/i, (save as two individuals out of “ the 
whole earth,”. Gen. xi. 1), were more guilty in such impiety than KUSA’# grandfather 
NOAH, who “ lived after the flood three hundred and fifty years ; ” or than anybody else 
of the seventy-one or two persons — fathers, sons, grand-children, great grand-chib 
dren urmltjs, brothers, cousins, and whatnot — whose cognomina are enumerated m 
Xth Genesis. 
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Cramped within the factitious limits of biblical computation, English writers in 
particular, following neither Scripture nor true history, but the Rabbis; and unable 
to reconcile supposed Noachic orthodoxy with the sudden rise of so-called “idolatry,” 
have seized, with rapturous eagerness, upon the earliest writer who is conjectured to 
have known anything more on the subject than we do ourselves; and these authorities 
behold in Josephus’s Greco-Judaic hallucinations a clew to the enigma. 

“ It is vain we know that Nimrod became mighty, even to a proverb, if the nature 
and means of his elevation cannot be understood ; or that Babylon was the beginning 
of his kingdom, unless we can find the means of learning for what purposes, and upon 
what principles, that city was established,” reasons, somewhat illogically, the unknown 
author of four very scarce octavo volumes on this speciality,*^ in which we abortively 
hunted for a fact : so that, never having encountered any orthodox commentary on 
mirnrod in which principles of historical criticism were not more or less disregarded, 
we are reduced t« the necessity of attempting to examine for ourselves: notwith- 
standing that the subjoined “views will doubt^ss excite astonishment in some, and 
displeasure in those who,” avers Godfrey Higgins, the great Celtic antiquary, “while 
they deny infallibility to the Pope, write, speak, and act, as if they possessed that 
attribute.” 

To begin. Let us frankly disavow partialities, in the words which His Eminence, 
Cardinal Wiseman, aptly borrows from the great Adeluug : — “ Ich habe keine Lieblings- 
meinung,' keine Hypotliese zum Grnndc zu legen. Ich leite nicht alle Sprachen von 
Einer her. Noah’s Arche ist inir eine verschlossene Burg, und Babylon’s Schutt bleibt 
vor mir vdllig in seiner Kuhe.” 

Through the common Oriental mutation of B for M, the word NMRD, of the Hebrew 
Text, becomes in the LXX, and in Josephus. Is it a modern or a prime- 

val name? Cuneiform researches, so far as we yet know, liave thrown no monumental 
light on the subject: but hieroglyphical do. Two Pharaonic princes of the XXlId 
dynasty — between n. c. 9^10 and 800 — bore this appellative: one, son of Osokkon 
II., spells his name NIMROT; the other, son of Takklotii II., N.MUKT: and, Mr. 
Birch observes: — “ As the Egyptians had no D, but employed the same homophone 
of the T to express this sound in foreign names, this name is uneciuivocally the Assy- 
rian Niinroud, the of the Septuagint, a word now known to signify Lord 

in the Assyrian, and uiilikely to have been introiluced into an Egyptian dynasty, except 
through intermarriage with an Assyrian house.” Subsequent researches have not 
merely corroborated Mr. Birch’s views on the intimate alliances between Egypt und 
Assyria, during the XXTTd dynasty, but Uawdinson an<l Layard have established that 
cuneatic writings, and many other arts of Nineveh and Babylon, arc long posterior to 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and were the natural sequences of Egyptian tuition. 

Monumental evidence, then, coet.aneous in registration with the events recorded, 
carries the name NMRD, at a single bound, from its currency in parlance anumg the 
present natives of Assyria (as applied to places, such as Nimroad^ Birs Nimroud, 
Nimroud-dagh^ &c. &c. ), back to the tenth century u. c., in liicroglyphics : — an age 
anterior, probably, to that of the Hebrew compiler, or translate’’, of Xth Genesis ; but, 
while this fact corroborates his accuracy, it serves to SAveep aAvay sundry rabbinical 
and other cobwebs that hang between our generation and the primeval origin of the 
word itself. 

What did NMRD, originally, mean 9 No reply can be accepted that does not, in a 
question involving such vast ramifications, first classify its components adverbially, 
under distinct heads : — 

Ist. Philologically : — We know not why the translation “ Lord” results from arrow- 
headed investigations, and therefore relinquish discussion, on that ground, to such 
cuneatic philologues as Rawlinson, Ilincks, De Saulcy, and others of the new scln>ol. 

It may at once be acknowledged that Oriental traditions, of which t^je Thalmudu 
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Mishna and Gnema^as of the present Israelites are but one rill out' of many streams, 
concur in representing Nimrod as every thing haughty, tyrannical, and impious; but 
notliing can be produced to justify these gratuitous assumptions, earlier in date than 
Josephus.; who merely hands us the rabbinical notions of his day (first century after 
Christ), when he calls Nc/lpaidcj the leader of those who strove to erect “ Babel’s 
tower and, as such, that he rebelled against Divine Providence. Now, before specu- 
lating, in opposition to the express words of Genesis Xth and Xlth, what may have 
been NMRD’s performances on that deplorable occasion, it ought to be first shown 
that the fragment termed “ Genesis Xlth, ver. 1-9,*’ possesses real claims to be consi- 
dered historical. This being as much out of our power as of any body else at the 
present day, Josephus’s modern views upon NMRD’s primordial,re6<»//mn serve merely 
to illustrate the pronencss of the human mind to explain the impossible by inventing 
the marvellous. So we lay them aside, beyond the only historical fact resulting from 
Josephus, viz : that, in his age, NMRD was reputed to have been a rebel. 

Such being the unique source nt^hence flow all later theories upon KUSA’s heresies, 
and his son'^s enormities, we descend the main stream as we find it continued, “ even 
unto this day,” by the Rabbis: — “According to the Talmud (tr. Chagiga^ ch. ii.), the 
name NMRD, Nimrod^ is derived from MRD, marad^ to rebels because its writers sup- 
pose that lie induced mankind to rebel against God. This, however, Ebn Ezra 
does not-seein willing to admit, but says — ‘Seek not a cause for every (Scriptural) 
name, where none is expressly mentioned ; * on which his commentator (Ohel Joseph, 
in loco) remarks, ‘ if the name of Nimrod is derived from the cause stated in the 
Talmud, it ought to have been, not NMRD, Nimrod, but MMRD, Mamred.'* But, 
according to Simones {Onomast. V. T. p. 472), the name Nimrod is composed of 
NIN, offspring, and MRD, rebellion; so that NIN-MRD means filius rebelliotiis. 
A portion of the name NIN survived in Ninus, under which appellation he is known 
to historians as the builder of Nineveh. ... lie began to be a mighty one in the earth 
(Gen. X. 8). * Setting himself up against the Omnipotent, and seducing mankind from 

their allegiance to the Lord.* (Rashi.) The sacred hi?l^)rian intends here to point out 
to us the first beginning of those movements and convulsions in society, which led to 
the formation of states and dominions, especially to that of royalty [ ! ]. And, inas- 
much as these movements led to the overthrow of the previous state of things, the 
name of the man by whom these changes were first introduced, NMRD, Nimrod, from 
MRD, Marad, to rebel, is peculiarly expressive.” ^’8 

There is — excuse the phrase! — a verdant lucidity about this series of non-sequiturs 
that justifies our tedious extract. In it we perceive the chain of evidence, as lawyers 
would say, through which Christian commentators obtain their first notions upon 
NMRD — “evidence” upon which each confounder erects his own favorite tower of 
BBL, confusion. “ Nous en convenons,” concedes the Abbti Glaire ; “ we agree that the 
fable of the Titans has some relation to the history of the tower of Babel ; but may 
not one conclude from it that the Greek poets wished to imitate the legislator of the 
Jews, and surpass (enclierir sur) the veracity and simplicity of his recital?” 

But, suppose somebody happened to entertain the idea that NMRD may not be 
derivable from the Cafiaanitish root MRD at all ; what, if such case were proved, 
becomes of Nimrod’s rebellious propensities ? 

To ascertain this possibility, a pliilologist must rise above the level of rabbinical 
hermeneutics. 

We have seen that the word NMRD was a proper name , among pharaonico- Assyrian 
individuals in the tenth century b. c. — an age anterior to most if not to all parts of 
Hebrew literature extant in our day. This bisyllabic quadriliteral (ceasing to remain 
any longer mere Hebrew) merges into the vast circumference of Shemiiish tongues, of 
which Arabic is the most copious representative. 

Now, foremost amid living Semitic lexicographers, stands Michel- Angelo Lanci, and 
his views are supported by students equally authoritative in their several specialities. 
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The substance of their researches is: — that the primeval speech whence all Scmitish 
tongues have sprung was, aburiginally, monoityllahic in its articulatiuns, and there- 
fore at most biliteral in its alphabetical expression ; whereas, at the present day, these 
languages, Hebrew and Arabic essentially, are dissyllabic and triliteral. “ As vowex 
sounds,” holds a supreme authority, Rawlinsoii, “ are now admitted to be of secondary 
development, and of no real consequence in testing the element of speech, tlie roots of 
which are almost universally bilileral ; the Babylonian and Assyrian [in which lan- 
guages NMllD’s name originated] being found in a more primitive state than any of 
the Semitic dialects of Asia open to our research [must be older] ; inasmuch as the roots 
are free from the subsidiary element which, in Hebrew, Aruniiean, and Arabic, has 
caused the triliteral to be regarded as the true base, and the biliteral as the defective 
one.” Above one hundred examples arc given by Lanci ; proving how those words 
which rabbinical scholars suppose to be primordial Hebrew (i. e. of three 

letters), are but a secondary formation along the scale of linguistic chronology ; because 
Buiiixes, pretixes, or medial elements, have become superposed, or interplaced, upon or 
within a pristine mono.ty liable. There was, then, a time before the period when the 
law of triliterals became formed ; and while on the one hand the Hebrew tongue pre- 
serves abundant monosyllabic reliquujc of that remoter age, on the other, the prepon- 
derance of bisyllabic roots in Jewish literature establishes that such literature arose 
after the law of triliterals had already become prevalent. This later age oscillates, it is 
true, between 700 b. c., and some centuries previously; but cannot, by incontrovertible 
ratiocination upon historical data, be carried back to Mosaic days — fourteenth 
century b. c. — a linguistic point in which all Oriental philoloyers of the new sch^l 
coincide. 

2d. Archceoloyically . — NMRD, therefore, older on Egyptian monuments than any He- 
brew writings that have come down to us, was already, in thje tenth century n. c., a 
matured importation from its native Assyria ; where, iloubtless, this proper name had 
existed long previously : being distinguished by the, probably- projector of 
the chart of Xth Genesis, as the earliest traditionary founder of very ancient cities. 
To explain by a tri-literal verb, MRD, itself susceptible of reduction into an earlier 
«jowo.v)///<//;/e,thequadrilitcralbi-ayllabic proper name NMHD, although not absolutely 
impossible, presents many chances of involving its advocates in anachronisms; and 
most certainly would never have occurred to modern Orientalists, had it iiot been for 
the rabbinical legend current in Josephus’s days, which, thousands of years after 
NMUD’s age, and hundreds later than Xth Genesis, endeavored to reconcile Assyrian 
mythes with a Hicrosolymite doctrine of genesaical origins. We have seen above, that 
the derivation of NMRD from MRD, to rebels is considered speculative even by Tal- 
mudists themselves ; and, with Gesenius’s Thesaiirusy the writer (G. R. G.) would un- 
dertake,' upon legitimate principles of Semitic palieography, — such as the commonest 
mutations of D for N ; B for 1\I ; li for R; T, TA, S, or S/<, for D, &c. — to draw a 
dozen, or more, happier, and quite as orthodox, significations for NMRD, Hehraically, 
than that ungrammatically twisted from MRD, which takes little or no account of 
the protogramme N. 

Hear Land’s more reasonable etymology. We give it regretfully, because without 
the ingenious arguments by which the I’rofessor defends it in his J^aralipomem^ and 
coupled with all the reservations due to philological intricacies of this archaic nature. 
The word NMRD is nonsense when wrung out from the verb MRD, to rebel. It is a 
compound of two distinct monosyllables, NM and RD. The former proceeds from the 
radical, preserved in Arabic, NrM, “to spread a good odor:” the latter from RmD, 
“to be responsible.” NiMlloD means, Seinitically (whether such was its pristine 
Assyrian acceptation or not), ke-whose-royal-actiona-corrcspond'-to-the-yood-odor {of his 

But, difficulties cease not here ! In King James’s version, as in all its MS. ances- 
tors back to the LXX (where yiyas Kvvrjydt^ a hunting- gianl^ is its wondrous parar 
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phrase), the next verse (Gen. x. 9) states that NMRD was a “mighty hunter/^ 
Upon this translation hang chiliads of commentaries. Leaving them in suspension, 
we again present Lanci’s etymologies. 

The Hebrew word T«ID (translated hunter) is not in this case derivable from Said, 
e, hiintsnian ; but comes from the Arabian verb WSD ; instead of Arabicb SUD, II e- 
braicb TaUI), to himt. Now, WaSaD means “ to be Jirm^'^ to possess consistency and 
stahility; which quality, applied to the vast domains assigned in Xth Genesis to Nimrod, 
makes the words GIBoR-TaID mean greal^in-Landed-tenemenis*^ ; and not “vigorous 
in the chase.’* 

What of Assyrian mytholog 3 ', on the question of Nimrod, may become exhumed 
eventually through cuneiform researches, it is useless yet to speculate upon. In the pre- 
sent state of science. Land’s exegesis, grammatically as to Hebrew, philologically 
as to Scrnitish tongues, and far more sensibly in connection with the probable meaning 
of the writer of Xth Genesis, stands of itself, quite as well as, if not better than, the 
modern rabbinical notion of a “hunter.” [Always ready for my own part to surren- 
der any liypothesis the moment its irrationality is proven, I submit (for what I con- 
ceive to have been one of the intentions of the compiler of Xth Genesis) the following 
retrarislatioii of his sentences, accompanied by notes to some extent justificatory. — 
G. R. G.] 

The personage wlio wrote Xth Genesis is unknown. The language he adopted was 
Cunaanitish^ afterwards callc<l “ Hebrew.” The age in which he flourished is obscure; 
the alphabet used by him still more so. His individual biases, beyond a supposable 
Chaldaic tendency, enter, as respects ourselves, into the vast family of human conjec- 
tures. The media through which this document, Xth Genesis, has been Ininded down, 
are, in a scientific point of view, suspicious. The vicissitudes (even when restricted 
to the Hebrew Text) through which the original manuscript has passed, in order to 
reach our eye in printed copies of King .Tames’s version, are not few : because, the 
oldest Hebrew manuscripts of Xth Gcne.'sis now extant do not antedate tlie tenth century 
A. c. ; the Masorete diacritical marks, upon which orthodox commentaries mainly 
repose, were not invented before 500 a. o., nor perfected until some 800 years ago; 
and, finall}’, the Ashouri, square-letter ^ character of present Hebrew IMSS. cannot pos- 
sibly ascend to tlie second century of our era. It will therefore be conceded that, 
before ‘the personal ideas of the first editor of Xth Genesis could have reached our 
individualities, Ao//ie elements of uncertainty intervene; independently of errors of 
transcribers and of translators, from Hebrew into Alexandrian Greek ; from both of 
these languages into Latin; from the three, in unknowrn quantities, into Knglish; all 
conditions of doubt that cannot, nowadays, archteologically (and neither hagiogra- 
phically nor evangelically) speaking, be altogether dodged. Upon such historical coii- 
Biderations, we opine, the algebraical chances of mistakes^ in respect to Xth Genesis, 
are rather more numerous than those of exactitude in iuterpretJition : albeit, Ile- 
braically, the subjoined attem{)t at an English restoration can withstand criticism quite 
as well as, according to St. Paul, “ Jannes and Jumbres withstood Moses.” 

'8d. Biblically. — Genesis X. 

Verse 8. “ And KUS/i begat NMRD (Nem-Rud == he-tvhose-royal-actions-correspond- 
to-the-(jood-odor of his fame) ; he first began to be mighty upon earth : ” 

Vcr. 9. “ He was a yreat-landed-proprietor before (the face of) lellOuaH; whence 
tlie saying — ‘like NMllD, yreat-landed-proprietor before (the face of) lellOuall:’ ” 

Ver. 10. “And the beginning of his realm was BaBeL; aud-AReK, and AKaD, and 
KaLNell, in the land of S/dNAdR.” 

Ver. 11. “ From this land he himself (NMRD understood) went forth (to) AS/iUR 
(Assyria), and built NlNUell and ReK/ioBoT^-Adlll and KaLtiK/^.” 

Ver. 12. “And RcSeN between NINUell and between KaLaK/i; (he) she (Nineveh 
Wudersto^./fi) the great city.” 

[The text, it verse 11, is ambiguous. It. may be read, as in King James s rcrgion, 
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“ Out of that land went forth Ashur but such rendering leaves out an essential 
member of the phrase, the word IIHUA, '‘he himself,* before the verb went forth,” 
which can only refer to the antecedent Nimrod. On the other hand, as the literal 
text has “ went forth Ashur,” the preposition to must be interpolated ; but not alto- 
gether arbitrarily, because learned Hebraists aver that this preposition is omitted in 
]!{um. xxxiv. 4, and in Deut. iii. 1, and yet its interpolation is obligatory to make sense. 

Indifferent to either reading, I will merely mention that three new and distinct 
translations of Genesis, by eminent Hebraists (Claire’s, Cahen’s, and Be Sola’s), read, 
“Nimrod went to Ashur (Assyria)” — that this last vindicates such explanation by 
unanswerable arguments, while most of them quote high scholarship in its favor; and, 
finally, that the Hebraical profundity of “ N. M.,” who defends this view in Killo's 
Cycloiicediat is of more Germanic hue, and consequently deeper in Hebrew, if not per- 
haps in “geological” lore, than that of “ J. P. S.,” who o])poses it. Non nostrum 
iaiUas componere lites: which future cuneiform discoveries alone can sottl^. — G. R. G.] 

The probable ideas of the constructor of Xth Genesis on NMRD, may now be 
summed up : — 

Ist. That Nimrod was an affiliation of OaM (Egypt?), swarthy, or red^ race of man- 
kind, through KUS/n7«, Arabian, lineage. 

2d. That, unlike every other proper name, after “ Shem, Ham, and .Tapheth,” in Xth 
Genesis, each of which is a geographico-ethnological personification, NMRD is an 
individual ; the only one in the whole chapter. ^Vhether an actual hero, or a mytho- 
logical personage, cannot be gathered from the text. 

3d. That, whether “ great in the chase ” or not, neither Nimrod’s name nor his 
deeds, nor any thing in Scripture, justifies our assumption that the writer of Xth 
Genesis did not entertain high respect for Nimrod’s memory : on the contrary, 

4th. This writer distinguishe.s N.MRD from all his geographical compeers, as pro- 
minent “before lellOuaH.” 

4)th. That Nimrod was positively the earliest “ great-lnnded-proprietor ” known to 
the writer of Xth Genesis; who ascribes to NMtlD the foundation of eiglit of the 
proudest cities along the Euphrates and Tigris — Bahel^ J'Jrech, Accad^ Chalne^ Nineveh^ 
liehiJ)Oth-A‘ir, Kalah, and Resen. 

Gth. And, finally, that the practical writer of Xth Genesis is innocent of the sin of 
causing those incomprehensible delusions about NMRD, wliieh, commencing with Jose- 
phus’s hypotheses, only 1800 years ago, pervade all biblical literature at the present 
day. 

Two inferences might, however, be drawn from the said writer’s peculiarities : — 
One, that the document, being Jehovistic^ belongs to a later age than that immediately 
after Jo.sliua; earlier than which, as shown further on, the mention of Canaanitish 
expulsions renders i^ arcluuologically impossible to place the writer: — the other is, 
that the writer not only was better informed upon Babylonish traditions than (to judge 
by his silence) upon those of other countrie.s, but that he derived pleasure from the 
elevation of the former above the rest. Would not this impdj^ Chaldutan authorship? 

Now, whether Nimrod was originally a demigod, a hero, or a “ hunting-giant ; ” 
whether, under such appellative, lie associations with Ninus, Bolus, or Orion; or 
(were we to “travel out of the record,” wdjat we should first examine), whether he 
wa.s not another form of the.^d.v.s-ym/n Hercules, to be added to those .so skilfully illus- 
trated by Raoul-Rochctte — these are speculations foreign to our subject, and w'c refrain 
from their present obtrusion. 

The compiler of Xth Genesis, who.se meaning we strive to comprehend, was sati.sfied 
to ascribe to NMRD the foundation of four Babylonish and four Assyrian cities; and, 
although the positions of some of these eight are not yet so positively fixed as might 
be desired, they group together in Mesopotamian vicinities; and thus the last aflilia 
tion of KUS// becomes placed in Asia — further removed from African “ Ethiopia ” than 
the whole, or any, of his geographical brethren 
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“ Affiliations of the MTalllM/* or Egyptians. 

27. oniS — LUDIM — ‘Lijdim.’ 

We have already seen that. Mitsraimy read according to the Masorete punctuation, is 
a dual referable to the “Two Egypts,” Upper and Lower; but, stript of the points 
which, after all, are but recent and arbitrary embellishments, that MTslllm is a plural, 
meaning the MissWites^ or the Egyptians. 

The writer of Xth Genesis, therefore, in his system of ethnic geography, deemed 
these personified off-shoots from Egypt to be so many colonies or emigrations from that 
principal stock ; and as such, we perceive that he suffixes to each name the plural ter- 
mination IM ; thereby testifying that he never foresaw modern assumptions in King 
James’s version, that the LUD«, the the LIIBs, &c., should have been men; 

one ycluf»t Lud, another Anam, and so forth. 

As grand-children of KZ/eM (IJarn), the hoary ithyphallic divinity of Egypt, these 
outstreams class themselves under the generic denomination of Ifamitic families ; and 
their habitats ought naturally to be sought for in regions contiguous to their ascribed 
focus of primitive radiations: without disregar<iing cither, that the writer of Xth 
Genesis, by making them cousins of Palestinic Kanaanites^ and of Arabian KllHinfes 
(all issues from the same Ilmnifc source), never supposed that they were, or could ever 
become, Nigritian races: upon which last “ T3’pe of Mankiml ” he, as well as every 
other writer in the Old Testament, observes the same judicious silence manifested 
throughout the Text towards ' Tungouses^ Esquimaux, Carihs, Patagonians, Papuans, 
Oceanians, Malays, Chinese, and other human races; the discovery of whose terrestrial 
existence appertains to centuries posterior to the closure of the Hebrew canon, Xih 
Genesis inclusive, at some period not earlier than Alexander the Great, b. c. 082 ; nor 
posterior to b. c. 130, when the LXX translations were probably complete at Alex- 
andria. 

• Hence, to judge by existing nomenclatures of tribes and places, LUD appears both 
on the Asiatic and Libyan flanks of lower Egj'pt. Thus, on the Syrian frontier, a few 
miles east of Yaffa, lay the site of Loud, Lydda, Diospolis: inhabited afterwards by 
Benjarnites. So also Amhxco- Jierher tra<litions comprise the LotlUTr/A among Sabian 
tribes of Yemen, reputed to have immigrated into Burbary. But, whether as exotics 
or terrwgcniti, it is on the Libyan side of the Nile, prolonged on the southwestern litto- 
ral of the Mediterranean to the Atlantic — districts cut off through the absence of 
camels during primordial ages and by Saharan wa.stes, from contact with Nigritian fami- 
lies of remote austral latitudes — that the LUDlm have left memorials of ancient 
occupancy. 

Michaelis long ago corrected Bochart, and suggested the probabilities that the Luday, 
situate near the ri\er Laud, in Tingitana, were the Ludim: latterly confirmed by 
Grilberg de Hemso; who shows that the Oluii, Olofi, Louaf, exist among Aniazirgh 
tribes in those Mauritanian neighborhoods to this day; still admitting, too, the na- 
tional prefix ait, “sons of,” to their names (like Mac, Fitz, O’, Ap, among ourselves), 
as thej" did of yore, when the (’arthagiiiian Amon registered in his Periplus the Aii-o- 
LTJI), “sons of Lud,” or Aitoloti ; resident in the same Barbaresque vicinities where 
WxGi Luday as oi Spanish writers are now succeeded ‘by the y>Vni-Loui). There is uo 
lack of vestiges of primeval LUDs to be met with in tlie very regions where analogy 
would lead us to look for them ; and it is surprising that high authorities have alto- 
gether overlooked the facts. 

FMy former “ Excursus (in Olia JEgyptiaca) on the origin of some of the Berber 
tribes of Nubia and Libya,” suggested a ventilation of some disregarded ethnological 
data, preparatory to that of Xth Genesis, which, after five years’ suspension, 1 
now endeavoring to accomplish. I then submitted authorities on two grand divisions^ 
of Burbaresques — a noun not derived from Barbari, barbarians, but from the « borigi* 
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nal African name of BRBR — the ShiU-ouh^, and the T-Amazirgh or Amazirgh-T: both 
readily traceable through the Mazices, Macii^ &c., of Latin authors, back to the Maguey 
of Herodotus. — G. R. G.] 

To rejider perspicuous the view we take of Barbaresque anthropology, it would be 
necessary to enlarge here upon generalities before scrutinizing each genesiacal name 
in detail; but space being wanting, we must curtail our MS. investigations. 

Two human families, the ShWouhs and the Mazirghs, now called BerherSy hiave 
lain, either aboriginally or from antiquity beyontl record, scattered from the Cyre- 
naica an^ oases west of Egypt, athwart the northwest face of Africa to the Moghreb- 
tl-Aksa^ or extremest west, of Marocchine territories on the Atlantic; and formerly even 
to the (ruanches^ now extinct in the Canary Isles. Estimated by Griiberg de Ilemao at 
four millions of population in Morocco alone, these Berber families present ditferences 
as well as resemblances comparable to those visible between the French and the Belgians : 
they speak dialects of the old “ lingua Atalantica,” subdivided into Berber and Shilha ; 
and intermarrying rarely between themselves, have also imbibed little or no alien 
blood through amalgamation with others. 

Anciently they occupied exclusively that Atalantic zone of oases, littoral or inland, 
which lies between the Sahara deserts and the Mediterranean ; now called 
“Land of Bkrbers,” Berbcria: and the remoteness of their residence along that tract 
so far surpasses historical negation, that geology alone niay decide whether the Ber- 
bers can have witnessed those epochas when the now-nrid Sahara was an inland sea. 
In any case, wc may suppose that, in proportion as its salt-lacustrine barriers to com- 
munication with Nigritiaii plateaux became desiccated, the Berber tribes, driven from 
the coast by Punic, Kanaanitish, Greek, Egyptian, and other early invaders, spread 
themselves southwards; and, whilst their former invaders have been replaced by 
successive Roman, Vandal, Saracenic', Ottoman, and French establishments, that they 
themselves gradually crossed the Sahara; and now, under the name of Tnnricks^ some 
offshoots of this main Atalantic stock, modified by the facilities such passage has 
afforded them of possessing Negresses in their hareems, roam along both banks of the 
Niger and around Lake Tchad. 

But the southerly expansion of Berber families, except in partial and conjectural 
instances, is boun<k*d chronologically by one great fact, overlooked though it be by 
most writers; which is, that, until the camel was introduced into Barbary from Arabia, 
the Saharan wilderness presented obstacles to nomadism almost insuri^ioun table. Now, 
the camel was not imported into Barbary until Ptolemaic times. Mentioned in hiero- 
glyphics only as a foreigner, and never used by the Pharaonic Egyptians, the earliest 
historical appearance of camels in Africa dates in the first century b. c. The vulgar 
noticn of camel-ditTusion over Barbary before the Ptolemies, is nowadays archoeologi- 
cally erroneous.®!® 

It therefore follows that, whenever Xth Genesis was compiled, the Barbaresque 
affiliations of the MTslll//i could not have penetrated to the latiiude of Negro races, 
south of the Sahara, by any other route than up the Nile — Negroes never having 
existed, in a state of nature, north of the limit of tropical rains. This long journey 
was not undertaken by the powerful MTslGw themselves |^uch before the Xllth 
dynasty, about b. c. 2^1)0 so that the LUD/wi, for example, like all their uncivilized 
brethren, driven away from the Nile by the Egyptians ; restricted from southerly pi’o- 
gress by the Sahara and the absence of camels, from northerly by the Mediterranean 
and the absence of ships {^Berber habits being the reverse of nautical, and Tyrian pri- 
vateersmen hovering on those coasts) ; were, down to Ptolemy Soter, «. c. 1120 (ns the 
utmost antiquity), confined in their nomadisms within Barbary between Egypt and tlic 
Atlantic littoral of Morocco. The lowest historical age possible for the compilation 
of Xth Genesis attains to the Esdraic school — the earliest (if the document '>e OhaUiaie) 
may antedate Ezra by some centuries: but, logically, the more remote the antiquity 
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"laimed for this ethnic geographical chart, the less possible, physicnlly, becomes 
intercourse between Berber tribes (athwart the Sahara and without camels) and the 
true Negro races of Central Africa. 

Content with offering -this dilemma, we pass onwards, and remark, that the Berbers 
were generically termed Mauri by the Romans, and Moors by “ inoyen age ” writers ; 
whilst, if we adopt Egypt as the geographical pivot of eccentric radiations, we shall 
find, that these Mauritanian Berbers on the west are to the Egyptians what we have 
shown the Arabian Kushites to be on the east, viz., “ gentes subfusci colons ” ; iErHio- 
PJANS, in its lloincric sense of ^xin-btirned-faces. All of them were possibly distinguished 
by the red color on Nilotic monuments ; and the term Ilamitic would bfe, geiiesiacally, 
ethnologically, and geographically, the best designation for these races; were it not for 
modern Negro theories, which ignorance and charlatanism have foisted upon*that 
mystified name we now spell “Ham.** “One almost blushes,” Agassiz has sarcas- 
tically observed, “to state, that the Fathers of the Church, in Northern Africa, have 
even more recently been quoted as evidence of the high intellectual and moral 
developments of which the Negro race is supposed to be capable, and that the monu- 
ments of Egypt have been referred to with the same view. But, we ask, have men 
who do not know that Egypt and Northern Africa have never been inhabited by Negro 
tribes, but always by nations of the Caucasian race, any right to express an opinion 
on this question ? ” 

[Five years ago, Luke Burke’s Ethnological Journal^ and the writer’s Olia jEgyptiaca^ 
pointed out several analogies between some names of twenty-five Berber tribes men- 
tioned by Ebn Khaledoon, and various other ethnic cognomina preseiwed by the writer 
of Xth Genesis. The former arc certainly reliable, inasmuch as Ebn Khaledoon was a 
Berber himself and the historian of his nation: wlio contests their common descent 
from such legendary sources as Abraham, Goliath, Amelek, Afrikis, Ilimyar, and other 
fabulous origins; claiming, however, that the Berbers “descend from Kkslotmim 
(C asluhim), son of Mitzraim, son of Ham.” So, also, through Mohammedan har- 
monizing, we meet, in the Uozit at Sajftty’* with a similar example of pious genea- 
logical frauds — “ God bestowed on Ham nine sons: Jlindy Sindy Zenj, Nowhoy Kanaaity 
Kush, Kopiy Berber, and llabesh ! ” 

It will be seen, further on, that the CASHJiirM undoubtedly dwelt in Barbary when 
Xth Genesis was written, as their descendants do “ unto this day;” but it need scarcely 
be insisted upon, with the rea<ler of these pages, that Ebn Khaledoon, an Arabicized 
Berber, no Jess than a mo.st learned and conscientious Muslim, natyrally felt anxious 
to connect his own pedigree with that of the genesiacal Patriarchs, to him rendered 
orthodox and respectable through the Kordn: and tlie fact that, overlooking the He- 
brew plural terminations, lie deemed Kksloijdji.m (the ShiUovhs !) to be a man, son of 
Mitsraim (the Egyptians !), another individual, indicates his literary sources;* while it 
serves to illustrate what we have maint.ained elsewhere, viz. : that the Berbers (their own 
indigenous traditions being unrecorded) appropriated instead the language an<l reli- 
gious ideas of their civilizers, the Arabs ; who certainly, when the Koran was com- 
posed, had never taken Berber origins into consideration. 

. Neverthele.ss, this sentimental bias of Ebn Khaledoon does not touch the arclneo- 
logical fact gainei^roin his jiages that, in Iii’s time, the LAOUTE are recorded, as one 
of twenty-five Berber tribes tlien inhabiting Barbary. 

“Six hundred lineages of Berbers^' — the enumeration of Marmol and of Leo Afri- 
canus — resolved themselves, about the fifteenth century of our era, into five main 
stems ; who, already imbued with longings after Islamite respectabilities, said that 
their progenitors were Sabieans of Yemen: at the same time Leo adds the noteworthy 
remark, ** subfusci coloris sunt.^' The same quintuple division reappears in the “ quinque- 
gentani BarbarV of Roman writers of the fourth century ; which is important, because 
it cstabli.'»hes an identical quinary repartition of Berbers prior to Mohammedan impres- 
sions ; and, although it does not contradict, this fact renders it less likely that pagans or 
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«emi-Christians should have leaned towards an Arabian origin, before religious motives 
lor such honorary attribution existed in Berber minds. To trace whence Barbaric or 
Berbers, from about 1400 years ^go, through the “ iMisulani Sabarbares, Massylii’^ of 
Pliny; the Sabouboures of Ptolemy; and pSssibly, in some instances, the Babiiaroi 
of Strabo, Diodorus, and Herodotus : to resolve the Zilia, Zilca, Zelis^ Salinsi, ZUzacIce, 
Massylif Xilohe^^ into the = AMAZIG or the Masscrsylli into 

AMAZIG••^S'/<^7^^)M/^a ; and then to deduce the Amaziryhs of the present day from the 
Ma^vcf of Herodotus, b. c. 430: — these are tasks which, following chiefly Castiglione, 
nave been already executed. 

History, philology, and analogy unite, therefore, in establishing that the T-.4in<i- 
tirghs, or real Berbers, distinct in that day from Asiatics or Negroes, existed, about 
tltfe fifth century b. c., in their own land of Berberia, now called Barbary. With the 
exception of their having embraced Islslm ; exchanged the bow, for which they were 
celebrated long before that age, for the musket; added the camel to the horse; and 
appropriated Arabic words to make up for deficiencies in their native vocabulary ; the 
Berbers of Mt. Atlas are precisely the same people now that they were twenty-five 
centuries ago; dwelling in the same spots, speaking the same tongues, and called by 
the same names, as wo shall see presently. 

We are now prepared to accept an opinion pronounced by a man of science emi- 
nently qualified to judge ; which, coupled with Forster’s attestation \^supra, p. 483] of 
the indelibility oi color as a criterion of type, when wc recall how all Berbers “sub- 
fusc! colons sunt,” ought to possess sufficient weight. 

There is but one veritably indigenous race in Barbary, says Bodichon; viz., the G7B- 
TULIAN : — “ Ainsi, Atlantcs, Atarantes, Lotophages, Occidentaux, Troglodytes, 
Maurusiens, Maurcs, Pharusiens, Garamantes, Augeliens, Psylles, labyens, m6me 
Canarieiis, et toute cette multitude de peuples a qui les anciens donnent I’Afrique sop- 
tentrionale pour patric, se confondent en une seule ct mcine race, la GKTLILIENNE.’* 
The Arabs, foreigners in Barbary, call the present descendants of this race “ Berbers 
and Kabylesy Indeed, as tillers of the soil, i. e., as human animals brought into 
direct contact with the earth of Barbary (rank with exhalations so mortiferous, even 
now, to Europeans), no type of humanity could have outlived, not to say flourished 
amid, the climatic and geological conditions of Atalantic Africa, but a few furlongs 
from the sea-beach, except the Geetulian. For proofs, read Dr. Boudin’s Lettres sur 
VAlg6rie. 

Cut off from. escape on the west by the ocean; on the north by the Mediterranean; 
on the south by the Sahara (once a sea also), and, until 'the (.diristian era, by tlte ab- 
sence of camels; and on tlie east by the MTsKlM; these “ quinquegentani BerberV^ 
have survived the extinction of the elephant, together with the depressions of temper- 
ature consequent upon the destruction of their primeval forests : and, repugnant 
through natural constitution to any alien institutions but those of the Korhn (coin- 
Btrued after their own liberal fashion), they remain now, what they were at their 
unknown era of creation, Gcctulians, and nothing else. 

Inquire of history. 

Phoenicia planted her standards at the Carthaginian porta she occupied : Greece 
built her strongholds on the littoral of the Cyrenaica: Rome, prostrating all, sent her 
eagles further into Africa than any Europcaqs: Pei'vSia inscribed her westernmost 
tablet at Tripoli ; Byzantium, after Belisarius’s triumph, has been obliterated, even in 
name; Vandals, massacred in detail, or extinguished by climate more murderous to 
white races than Numidian arrows, have vanished, physiologically, like other heteroge- 
neous foreigners on the sea-board : Ottoman and Frank invaders still surround their tem- 
porary havens with bastions strongest towanls the mainland ; and French prowess over 
the Berber race is confined to the latter’s preparations for th<* next razzia. The Saracens 
alone, themselves “ gentes subfusc! coloris apostles of geni»^ polygamous religion 
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speaking dialects of a tongne long familiar to Berheric ears through anttrior Punic 
intercourse : — the Arahs^ I repeat* cognate with the Btrbers in nomadic restlessness 
and social habits, have ridden over the GcetvHanSj through them, and around them: 
but whilst from the first hour, a. d. ^44, that the lances of Isl^m penetrated into Ber- 
heria^ the wise policy of its Arabian votaries associated the native Berbers in spoils and 
benefits mutually agreeable ; the Arab himself, after twelve centuries of Barbares<iuo 
sojourn, has become far more Berberized as a MOGHRABEE than the Berbers have 
been Arahicized. And (asks the reader) what is the “ ultima ratio ” of all these suc« 
cessive influences upon mankind’s Atlantic type? 

Merely this: — that wherever the has not (he has in Morocco) revindicated 

his national supremacy, he rather tolerates Arab encampments in the domains of his 
birth-right, than hospitably welcomes Arabian presence by practical fusion. * ** Mo- 
hammed ” is their moral bond of Barbaresque unity — - their ‘ common battle-cry. 
Implacable detestation of T?trks and Frenchmen is the only chord of sympathy between 
Abd-el-Kader (slave, of the Puissant)^ the heroic and betrayed She.mife, and that mulatto- 
cross between Arabico-Berhers and Negresses, exhibited in a beastly individuality 
called “the Kmperor of Aforocco.** Hatred to aliens — to anybody but one of them- 
selves, a Berber — is still the banner of GfEtuUan instincts. 

If, then, Gmtulian populations cannot have originated through imaginary importa- 
tions of Nryrocs from the interior of Africa, nor Ironi imaginary colonizations of white 
races from Europe, whence came they ? 

History being impartially silent, our alternative lies between Arabian immigrations 
as one possibility, and the autocthonous creation of Berbers for Barbary as the other. 
My own inquiries lend no support to the scientific probabilities of the former contin- 
gency. The latter it is not my province to discuss. — G. R. G.] 

Viewing, therefore, Ga'tniian families as “ une race apart,” we proceed to ascertain 
their relation to the chart of Xth Genesis. 

Their present iiatne is Berbers in Mauritania, and Shillouhs towards the Cyrenaica. 

In Ebn Khaledoon’s “ History of the Berbers^^^ we have already noticed that one 
tribe of this race was called LAOUTE, or LAonTEii.' Cutting otf the Arabic plural 
termination, there remains LAOUT; which, reduced to its simplest expression, vowels 
being vague, is LUT, or LUD; an appellative, as we have shown, traceable in Barba- 
resque nomenclatures at all times, back to where history is lost. 

In Xth Genesis, the eldest-born of the afliliations of the MT.vRlm (or Egyptians), 
and who, therefore, in the idea of the writer, issued first and went furthest from the 
supposed parental hive, are tlie LUDIM. Removing the Hebrew plural .suffix liM, 
there remains LUI). All commentators unite In clcfiimufr Barbary the geographical 
sphere of these emigrations. 

’ To have sliown that the baoutch, bUD.s, of Ebn Khaledoon, can be no others than 

the Ludim, LUDs, of Xth Genesis, is likewise to prove that GnttnHan families arc 
included in that ancient system of geography, and that the LUDIM probably occupied 
Afaimtania. A conclusion which our inquiries into the habitats of their fraternal 
affiliations will fortify. In the meanwhile, we, rejoice to learn from Grilberg de Ileinso 
that the Jjudaya tiibe still furnishes the Sultan’s body-guard in Morocco, and that 
their river Tagassa is yet called Laiul und Thaluda; at the same time that it is satis- 
factory to find such scholarship as Quatreiiiere’s sustaining how, “ Dans les Loudc.s de 
Moise, je "econnais la grande nation des Lewata^ la plus puissante des tribus de race 
Berbiire and thus^atifying our views upon the LUDlm of Xth Genesis.^ti 

•48. D'OJ;; — AdNMIM — ^Anamim.' 

Of course, this is a tribe which (plural termination IM cut off) was called AdNM* 

Viewed as A&niims the analogies falter, unless we adopt Bochart’s speculative idea, 
that the Semitic word for sheep^ GNM, be the root of this name. The A^wm-idianSj 
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X^omade$j have also fiirnished comparisons; which we dispute not, because it is in 
Barbary that commentators locate the people nailed ANM^m. 

Referring the reader to the “ causes of verbal obscurity ” in Oriental names, ably 
set forth by Forster and De Saulcy, there are few literal permutations more frequent 
than those of M and N; and hence it has been long remarked, that ANM is but an 
anagrammatic form of AMN. Under such view, the AMN-m become at once Amo- 
titans; and, from the ancient worshippers of the Egyptian deity AMN-A'7/#7>//, or 
NUM, at the “Oasis of Ammon” (now Seewah) ; through the Na.mmonilis^ Nummones ; 
to the Amonian.% or the Garamantes, whether on the river Cinyphus near Tripoli, or 
on the Gir ; the transition is more rapid than the results may appear precise. 

Castiglione gives solid reasons why the Macau- Ammoniiy or Macce-Amnii^ should refer 
to*Amazirgh-Ammonians ; which term he supposes became in Greek mouths Mes- 
arnmoves^ and thence Mas -am m ones. Hence, the ANMJm would naturally take their 
places among Berber tribes next to the LtJDs, their kinsfolk. 

The Nasamones of Herodotus and of later writers, read by Birch A^tf/MW-Amonians 
(Acyro-Amonians ?)., were a ver 3 ’ roving predatory race ; who carried their name all 
over Barbary: but, without insisting upon any one family in whose name AMN is a 
component, it is for objectors, after perusing what follows, to show that the Barba- 
resque Anamim of Xth Genesis, cannot be reprcsente<l by some offshoot of the Ga'tu- 
lian stem yet stretching between the Sahara and the Mediterranean. 

For ourselves, while descrying the Annm^ui in the Jierber tribe of Einnc,'^ cata- 
logued by Ebn Khaledoon, we suggest that AaNM may underlie both the words “ Nasa- 
moues” and “ Numidians; ” and this for a reason that no Orientalist acquainted with 
hieroglyphical permutations wdll disregard. Bunsen, following Ewald, proposed to 
read the name (lUB, Chub [wdiich nation Fzckicl (xxx. 5) associates with “ KUS//, and 
Phut (Barbary) and rAidlm (tlie Liidaya.^, as shown above, No. 27) and all the mingled 
peoj)le,”] as if such name had been written oNEB; and thence to apply it io Ntdna — a 
country, we have proved, altogether unmentioned by Hebrew writers. Volney had 
perceived GUB in the Barbaresque Cobbii of Ptolemy, and we adopt his view as by far 
more natural, according to the context of Ezekiel. Nevertheless, Bunsen’s very just 
remark of the fre<iueiit suppres.sion of the n before o or k, in the transfer of Hamitic 
into Semitic proper names {ex. / 7 r., Suesuoxk, Sbisha/c)^ allows us to behold the t/NuM 
of AaNM-IM in the GNIJM-<V//ot/.s' of classical history. Tf, however, with Bocliart, wc 
transcribe the Greek Nu<T»i/wovts into Hebrew letters, J-DR ; NaSl AM-N, or other- 
wise NaSl-ANiiM4m ; we observp that A7),s means people” in Semitisli tongues, and 
thereby such compound name becomes, in English, “ Peopfe of NUM»V/oi; " or else, 
** People of (the oasis of) AMoN:’’ in either case. Hie of Xth Genesis. 

But Bocliart declared that these tribes were “ 8olinus’s ami Pliny’s Jlam- 

manieutf.^^ peoples beyond the Greater Syrtis and, reminding us that HJ, (jlaR, means 
“ to inhabit,” he discloses at once the famed “ Garamautes near to the fountains of the 
river Cyniphus.” Now, let us add that this river is still called tlie Gir, or Gar, by 
living descendants of these very Amanfes, who once were the Berber AaMaN-IM 
alluded to by the ancient Hebrew geographer.^i’'^ 

29. D'DnS — LIIBIM — ‘Lehawm.’ 

The first orthodox English work we chanced to open, in quest of etymological mean- 
ings, has, “ Lkiiabim, ; or, nhieh are inflamed; or, the points of a strord T' and 

just below, “Libya, in Hebrew Lubim, the heart of the or, a nation that has a 
heart P* 

Let us seek elsewhere. Detaching the pbiral IM, through which tlic writer of Xth 
Genesis indicates that he means a trihe, the singular number of whom is LHB, we 
realize instantaneously how ignorant of Hebrew were the forty-seven translatoj-s of 
King James’s version. This may be at once seen by their writing “ IMizrcim 1 egat 
Ludim, and Anamim,” &c., instead of **ihe Luds and the Anams” and so forth Had 
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they even suspected that iM was already a plural termination, they would not hare 
doubled it by printing “Cherubims^^ for Cherubs^ or “ Seraphims” for Seraj^ht! V/hat 
should we think of the French scholarship of a person who wrote tableautes ? 

That these people were Libyans no commentator now doubts, although Bochart dis> 
Bents ; and that in LHB, the soft aspirate he^ H, may be equivalent to such vowels 
as «, 1 , o, w, no palaeographer will contest : nor that the LUBlwi of 2 Chron, (xii. 3 ; 

xvi. 8), of Nahum (iii. 9), and of Daniel (xx. 43), are the same as the LIIBlm; espe- 
cially in Nahum’s text, where a conjunction couples them to PAUT; already shown to 
have been a generic appellative for the whole of Barbary. 

A»^pi 7 of the Homeric Greeks possessed a wider territorial extension than the Libya 
of the Romans ; the former signifying Barbary in general ; the latter the coast from 
Egypt to the Greater Syrtis : hence we may infer that the more precise information 
of Homan geographers rested iipon better acquaintance with the localities where the 
LIIBs were domiciled. T-LIBI is the hornonyme in Coptic MSS ; but perhaps in a sense 
restricted to tribes on the immediate west of the Nile’s alluvium ; which also suggests 
the easternmost limit of Libyan encampments. 

Among tlie Berber tribes enumerated by Fibn Khaledoon occur the LeWaTaH ; which 
word in Oriental paheography is the same as LcllaB-a^aA ; and its analogies with 
LelTaB-Da are salient. Arab tradition invests the present i^r/«-LeWA, of Amazirgh 
stock,, with sufficient correspondences to resolve all these appellatives into the 
Acu«3«ii, Arjdui'dai, of Procopius, about the sixth century n. c. ; not forgetting the 
Lanyuantan of Corippus. 

Any one investigating such subjects, without preconceptions, will recognise in the 
LIIB 5 of Xth Genesis a nomadic population of Goetulian race, and of Barbaresque 
habitats.^^^ 

80. D’nnSJJ — Nr7tT(K7tIM — ‘ NAriiTuiiiM.’ 

Before commencing analyses that arise through new resuscitations of Egyptology, 
it is desirable to remind the reader of a principle that governs our philological inqui- 
ries into 10th Genesis. Extremely simple, it is still, even where known, more or 
less disregarded by rabbinical writers. 

The gcnesiacal writer’s classification of nations is tripartite, under the titular head- 
ings “Shem, IIam, and Japheth;” and hi.s lists, therefore, embrace Semitic j JIamitkf 
and Japethic families ; corrcsponcling [supra^ PP-.85, 80] to the yellow, the red, and the 
while colors given by Egyptian ethnographers to such varieties of man as were known 
to them about the sixteenth century b. c. ; but the Hebrew map excludes the Neyro; 
which race, the fourth in the quadripartite ethnography of Thebes, is, on the monu- 
ments, painted black. 

Arabian languages are necessarily represented in the proper names of nations be- 
longing to the Semitic stock ; the Egyptian “ sacred tongue ” is the most ancient and 
reliable nucleus for those of the Ilamitic ; while those of the Japethic, almost a dis- 
tinct world, must belong either to the hido- Germanic or to the Scythic class of human 
idioms. 

To suppose that the “speech of Kanaan” (misnamed Hebrew) can answer the pur- 
pose of an “open Sessainc ” to the significations of all proper names in Xth Genesis, 
which the writer himself has carefully segregated from each other into three groups of 
tongues, spoken hy JLhree groups of humanity (in his day as in ours, from each other 
entirely distinct), is one of those aberrations that no educated person of our generation 
would be likely to boast of ; if he reflected that, in considering Hebrew as a fitting key 
to any thing more than to one, the Semitic, of these three linguistic portals, he would 
be as great a dolt as if he sustained that English might be contained in a Chmene 
radical or in a Mandingo root. 

No philologist at the present day, when he beholds in Xth Genesis the proper 
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name NPAT^KAIM, would seek for its explanation in a Hebrew vocabulary ; because a 
proper name belonging to the llamific group df languages ought first to be examined 
within the sphere of its own positive domiciliations ; and it is only when these are 
wanting, or when comparative philology is the investigator’s object, that speculative 
analogies of such an antique cognomen may be hunted for in the modern Arabic Qa- 
or other Shemitish lexicon. 

NPAT/KMM is a plural, of which the singular expression is NPAT/KA. 

In Coptic days, according to authentic MSS., the western skirts of Lower Egypt, on 
the south of Lake Mareotis, Marea^ Mariout^ were called NIFAIAT; whence, deduct- 
ing the plural prefix, NT, we obtain FAT AT as the Coptic vocalization of the hierogly- 
phical root F-T; or PAeT, meaning a bow; as we explained under the head P/iUT. 
The occupants of these localities, along the desert ridges from Marca to Pliminhof 
(now Damanhoor) spoke a Berber dialect, and not pure Egyptian ; in this, resembling 
the inhabitants of the nearest oasis, that of Ammon, or Seewah, who, alreat^’ in the 
time of Herodotus, 430 n. o., were a mixed “colony of Egyptians and Ethiopians,*' 
i. e., «Mn-6ur«<?rf-ftices ; “ subfusci coloris,” like all Berber derivations. We have 
settled that the preceding affiliations of the MTslUwt occupied parts of Barbary, 
and belonged to branches of the great Oertulian trunk. We shall see that others 
of the Hamitic brethren did so likewise. What, then, more natural than to find, 
on the western flank of MT^R (Egypt) herself, the NIPIIAIAT nomads of that race, 
speaking their national tongue, the Berber 9 

As usual, Champollion was the first to carryback the NIPHAIAT of Coptic Christian 
literature to the ancient Pharaonic monuments; confirmed by Roselliiii, Peyron, &c., 
and since universally Jiccepted by Egyptologists as designations of Libya ami lAbj/ans. 
But, without doubting in the least the Barbaresque application of the word, whether 
in its Coptic or in its hieroglyphical form, the original name Vh-T-kah sometimes 
occurs in the singular number, “Bow-country,” or plural “Niue-bow-country.” Now, 
the same distinction holds in Xth Genesis, where PAUT refers to Barbary as a whole; 
and NPAT^K/ilM, in which the same radical PAT is f>reserved, to tribes of the same 
Hamitic stock. May we not assign “ Bow-comitry” to Phut, and “ Nine-bow-country” 
to the others? With this reservation, Ileugstenborg is right in seizing upon Niphaiai 
as the probable representative of “ Naphtuchiin.” It is easy to prove this identity 
The Masorete punctuation, through which NaphtonhlClm is its present phoiietism, 
commands no reverence ; being merely the rabbinical intonation, in the sixth and laier 
centuries after Clirist, of a foreign proper name antedating them, and the writer of Xth 
Genesis himself, by unnumbered ages. All that science can now accept are the six 
letters — NPAT/KAIM. 

The hieroglyphical root is PA-T ; the later Copts added the medial vowol.s, and it 
became PAaiaT : to make it aiiV.gyptian plural, the NI, or N, was prefixed, and NI^ 
PAaiaT, thus formed, is simply /A#r-PAaiaT-s — the proper name, as above shown, of a 
Berber tribe on the western frontier of Lower Egypt. But, Champollion’s Grami.iaire 
tells us how, “in the graphical system, as in the Egyptian spoken tongue, the plural 
number (of nouns) was expressed by the desinenees or terminations ” — OU, or U : so 
that, Egyptologically, the name must have been orthographed NI-PAaiuTU. Such 
was the word that presented itself to the researches of the compiler of Xth Genesis, 
when he classified the MTsR*7c “affiliations of KAaM, after their families, after their 
tongues, in their countries, in their nations” (Gen. x. 20). We have only to take 
4-he square-letters which the later Jews substitute<l for his ow* (unknown) calligra})hy, 
fl-nd, inserting the omitted vowels, write them below the oluer Egyptian form — tlius, 
Ni-PAaiaTU, 1 to perceive that this diligent writer (not being conversant, 

Ni-PAaiaTf-iiKA-TM, j unhappily, with Nilotic syntaxis) has suffixed the Hebrew 
plural, IM, to a proper name, NIPHAIATU, that was already in its indigenous plural 
form when it reached the chorographic bureau of Jerusalem or Babylou. Heuce khe 
following eouclusions : — 
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1st. That Egyptian tongues and writings are older than Hebraical transformation! 
of the name Niphaiatu. 

2d. That the people Niphiiatu existed before Xth Genesis was written. 

3d. That the Hebrew chorographcr must have been unacquainted with the first ele 
ments of HamUic tongues; else he could not have appended his own Semitic plural, IM 
to a foreign name that was already pluralized by its national prefix NI, and suffix U — 
a blunder to be paralleled in English by the vulgar Cocknityism of “ post-*se^’* for posti 

4th. That, as a consequence, the principle laid down at the beginning of this section 
of examining Ifamitk^ SheinithJt^ and Indo-Germanic names by their respective Ian 
guages, is both rational and ii.scful. 

13iit, the less ^‘inspiration** that is required for the construction of an ethni 
chart, the more admirable become the human skill and knowledge which, its anti 
quity considered, comiiiled such an excellent synopsis of the naiionB existing withii 
the geographical horizon of its day. 

The long-chased families of the NiPAaiaT/U-ArA-OM) have befen earthed^ at last, wher 
Bochart indicated hi.s “ Naphtuhfei ’* : viz., around Mareotic provinces on the confine 
of the MTsRIM, or Egyptians. They spoke Berber dialects, like the rest of thei 
Barbaresque brethren ; and may be safely assumed as ranking 'among the easternmos 
representatives of the great G(etn1ian race. 

Nor are their vestige.s wanting either in Arabic or in classical geographies. Thi 
twelfth tribe catalogued by Ebn Khaledoon is that of the NeP/eUSeH. T and S beinj 
paheographically identical, here is the Arabicized form of the same word, precisely 
with its plural termination pfl, in lieu of IM. The same name reappears in the sixtl 
century of our era, and therefore before .Arab invasions, in the ^efusay or Nuvmiy of tli( 
Latin poet Oorippus. And, to back assertions with authority, one of the greatest liviiq 
Orientalists of France, Quatremtire, while commenting on this passage of Xth Genesis 
records : “ Lea Nafiovhis repondent, je crois, a uue des tribus Berbferes, celle dei 
Nafzahy ou celle des Nafousah” 


n . D’DinS — PT^HSIM — ‘ Patiirusim.’ 

Again stands before us an Hamitic word, and again we apply to it our rules of dis 
section ; after lopping away the excrescent Hebrew IM, and thereby restoring thii 
name to its native simplicity — PIVBS. 

Orthodox lexicography reveals to an inquirer how the Pathros mentioned by Eze 
kiel (xxix. 14; xxx. 14) means a ‘mouthful of dew,* or ‘persuasion,* or ‘dilatation ot 
ruin ’ ! • 

The wonted acuteness of Bochart, two ceuturiei ago, perceived ihfii PathTOBy a districi 
in the Thebaid, would answer very well to the exigenda of PTHIS ; and the Coptic 
researches of Champollion and Peyron established that the western side of the Nile, 
at Thebes, bore the names of Patourcs (Phaturites), TathyriteSy Paihures, and Phatmus. 
probably orthographed better by Parthey in Papithourlsy because the name of 
“ P-API,’* as the “ TAo-RceS,** south-land, is preserved in it. But with all deference, 
and witjiout absolutely denying that the compiler of Xth Genesis mj|y have meant 
PafbroB in the Thebaid as the site of his PTHlJSlwi, we cannot assent to such inference, 
for the following reason : — 

“Dnto il caso, e non conceSso,** that Moses, in the fourteenth century B. c., vraa 
the compiler of this chart — and orthodoxy itself claims no date more ai^cient tke 
MTsRlm in that age, the XIXth dyna.sty, had been spread over the Nile*s alluvium, tor 
above 2000 years, “ from Migdol to the Tower of Syene,” and far more australly soon 
after the Xllth dynasty. Consequently, they had left to any people but themseht^s 
nothing but the denerts on either flank of the alluvials to roam along. Pathros uas 
merely a suburban district in the “nome** of Thebes, then at the acme of her glory* 
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80 that to construe the general meaning of Xth Genesis into such a paraphrase as, 
“out of the MT«Rim went forth a colony and founded Palhros^ whence about the 
seventieth fraction of all humanity known to the Jews was called PTGlSlw,” would 
bo like saying (if for Thebes we read London, and French for Hebrew) that “ out ol 
the Englishmen went forth a colony and built Waterloo bridge^ whence arose the grand 
nation called *Vaterloos.* Besides, Wilkinson has critically noted, that Pathyrisj or 
Tathyrist was so called after the goddess Athyr ; and meant “ the belonging to 
ATHYR,” as the protectress of the western side of Thebes. 

The obstacles to such interpretation increase just in the ratio that the compllatiod 
of Genesis Xth is brought down to a more historical epoch. It is evident .from the 
context of the whole paragraph on the ** afiiliations of tlie MTsRlw,” no less than 
from the ultra-Egyptian areas on which each one of these affiliations is natunilly fixed, 
that such information as the Hebrew writer possessed on the PTHlSlwt had led him to 
understand this tribe as extraneous to Egypt; and he did not locate their habitats 
in Egypt itself, because this country was already appropriated by the MTsRlw. 
Quatrem^re, and before him Golius, had perceived the physical impediments to the 
location of the PlVRSlw in upper Egypt; — “ Les Phatrousis out 4 te, assez ordinaire- 
inent, pris pour les habitants de la Tlidbaide ; mais cette conjecture ne me parait pas 
admissible. En effet, Misraim ayant etc le pbre de interieure se trouviiient 

naturellement rang^i parmi ces descendants, sans qu’il fut necessaire d’indiqucr d’une 
manibre spbeiale les habitants de telle ou telle partie de cette contree. Si je no me 
trouipe, les Phatrousis du recit de Moise nous representent les PharusknSy qui occu- 
paient une partie de ce qu’on nomme aujourd'hiii I’Empire de Maroc.’’ 

This identification tallies with our views exactly, in classical geographies the 
Pharusii lie about Mauritania, cast of the Autololcs ; and these la»t are identified with 
the Berber tribes of the AlT-o-LOT, “sons of Lud;” whom we have already proved 
to have been the genesiacal LUDlm. A Persian origin has been ascribed* to the iVm- 
Tuses since the time of Sallust; but probably upon no better authority than accidental 
resemblance of the word Phars^ coupled with traditions of Achsemcnidan invasions of the 
^vrenaica ; and its claims have been well contested by Lacroix. To behold the PT<SRi?/» 
^f Xth Genesis in the Pharusians of Barbary is obnoxious to no difficulties, beyond the 
inconvenient presence of the letter TV, “ tav” in the Hebrew transcription of the name ; 
and this letter may be the old Hainitic feminine article; which clings to Berber words 
as tenaciously as atV* does to proper names in Mexican languages. However, it 
has been shown above that tliese people must have reside«l beyond Egyptian territorial 
limits ; and as one of many brethren in genesiacal personifications, the major part of 
whom are unquestionably Barharesques, the PTVRS);a must lie to the west of Egypt 
also ; and every reasonable requirement seems fulfilled in the J^hanisiL 

[Albeit, let me revert to a former etymology in “Otia Algyptiaca;” which, while it 
does not conflict with a Pharusiari derivation, exemplifies how a compound llamiiie 
name has become Hebraicized ; for, in Berber nomenclature, J^haXlXusianSy Ma-^ 
RusianSf MaURi, and their endless Gictulian homonymes, all inflexions preceding the 
RA, or AUR, are but demonstrative aggregations to that omnific monosyllable ; whose 
birthplace, according to D’Avezac, might lie among the “ Divine AURiVtc,” and whose 
tomb is not yet constructed in J/ARocco/ 

The reduction I formerly proposed of PT/RSlw was this : — Pi is the universal 
Hamitic masculine article the; T^ may be TAo or To, Coptic and hieroglyphic for 
world; RS, the Coptic RiS and hieroglyphic RiS, meaning the south; which con- 
nectedly read PiT^oRiS, thc'-world-southy or “the southern world.” 

This is a designation appropriate enough to austral populations; and if the 
PiT^oRIS-Dw of Xth Genesis be lineal “affiliations of the MTsRD/i,” their name must 
be resolvable into Egyptian roots. In any case, the Hebrew writer added his pluial 
IM to a word already formed in Northern Africa centuries before his day. — 
Q. R. G.] 
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Whilst submitting the above dubious solution as preferable to any dependent upon 
a spurious Masora^ we nevertheless consider the Pharusii of ancient Barbary to be the 
true PT<RSlw of Xth Gcncsie : confirming such opinion by two prophetic passages ; 
1st — “ They of Fhares (not Persians, but Pharusii) and of Lud and of Phut were in 
thine army,” says Ezekiel (xxvii. 10) to the Tyrian masters of Barbary : 2dly, Isaiah 
(xi. 11) proves that he regarded Pathros to be a land entirely distinct from Egypt, 
when he wrote — “ from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from PATmRiS, and’ from 
Cush,” &C.615 

. D’nSoD — KSLK/tlM — ‘Casluiiim.’ 

The ground here becomes less firm than that whereon we travelled in quest of the 
preceding tribes ; not merely owing to the briars planted in onr way by commentators, 
but also from the ambiguity of the text of Xth Genesis itself. 

Let us commence by inquiring into the latter. King James’s version, verse 14, has: 
“ And Casluhim, (out of whom came Philistim,) and Caphtorim ” ; the plain English 
^ of which is, that n man called Philistim issued from another called Cnstuhim. The 
commas and parentheses being the conjectural punctuation and interpolation of King 
James’s translators^ we iVstore the text to its primitive simplicity, as closely as our 
alien language permits, thus: “ And (the) KSLK^IM from whom issued (the) IV/LSIV- 
IM and (the) KlViT/lllM.” Of this the plain English is, that two families, the Phil- 
istlm and the Kaphtorhn^ issued from the family of the KaslukMrn. 

In psychological speculations, it may not be of the slightest consequence whether 
either of these families did, or both of them did not. Our English Bible, as Taylor, the 
erudite translator of Cahnef, declares, after freely acknowledging its manifold miscon- 
structions, “suflices for all purposes of piety P But in matters of archmological, and 
essentially of anthropographical science, the English Bible is less safe than any stan- 
dard translation of Horner^ Herodotus^ Cicero^ or Casar ; as our “Introduction to Xth 
Genesis” abundantly .shows. 

The question whether the Caslnh^m were the progenitors of one or both families has 
amply occupied theological pens, rabbinical as well ns Christian ; but we may mention 
that Rosenniiiller, Cahen, and Glaire, confirm our rea<ling. 

Let us endeavor to ascertain the affiriitres of the /^/Mer-stock — the KSLK/dM. 
Excepting the Abb<* Mignot, followers of the few errors rather than of the many 
truths of Bochart, had di.'^covered. until latterly, nothing more apposite than that semi- 
historical Egyptian colony of ColchianSy planted by one of the Sesostrida^ in a section 
of Mingrelia whence Jason brought the golden fleece. Without doubting the mythico- 
astronomical basis of the latter event, we summarily dismiss the Colchiansj as a colony 
of Egypt, for the very reason given by Herodotus in proof of their extraction: viz., 
that the former people were “ black in complexion, and icooWy-haircd,” which every- 
body knows the MTsRIjM, or Egyptians, were not. 

Now, the “ Caucasian ” Eyypiians being impos.sible procreator.s for Negro Colchians, 
the former’s “ children,” according to Xth Genesis, cannot have been “woolly-haired 
blacks” either; and, inasmuch as the KSLKMM were “sons of the MTsllbw,” they 
cannot have been the Negroes of Colchis. So we are compelled to look elsewhere. 

Five of the affiliations of the jMitsritks — the Lmlhny Aanam\my Lehabiniy Nephtukldm, 
and having already found comfortable homes among Omtulian races in 

Barbary, it would seem unnatural if the sixth had not left some mementoes of coeval 
residence in the same regions, between the Sahara and the Mediterranean. Indeed, 
our Berber historiographer, Ebn Khaledoon, has told us [supra] that his nation 
“ descends from Kesloudjhn” which name is but the Arabicized vocalization of 
^iSLK/i-lm. He, therefore, reputed the latter to be a Barbaresque family ; and, in 
eOnsequence, we proceed to test their appellative by an Hamitic touchstone. 

Its protogramme K is a difficulty, but one of two explanations will remove it. 
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first is philological; viz., that all Orientalists know how such articulations as KAS, 
KS4y KS, glide into one another accordingly as they are enunciated by different tribes. 
Thus, in the very name before us, that which the native Berbers and Arabs pronounce 
ShiUouhf an exotic Spaniard, Marinol, writes Xilohes. The writer of Xth Genesis, tran- 
scribing a foreign name in the unknown Hebrew alphabet he used, from six to blank 
centuries before the present square-letter character (in which we now have his text) was 
invented, — this Hebrew writer, fire now repeat, when he placed a sarneq^ S, immediately 
after the kaf K, probably meant the two letters to represent a Berber intonation of KS. 
In such case, interpolating vowels, we divide the word into KSAiLouKA-lm, and writing 

beneath it SAiLouH we instantly 

recognize the Siiillouhs, one of the grand duplex divisions of GeetuUan families; the 
other being the Berbers [uAt snpTa\. In the Egyptian “ sacred tongue” and character, 
such hieroglyphical signs as the “sieve,” or the “garden,” equally represent KS and 
SH ; and if, according to orthodox interpretation, an individual yclept Casluhim was 
really son of a man called MTsRalM, the father’s vernacular and writing must have 
regulated the cjiiild’s baptismal nomen. 

The second explanation is archamlogical ; and although less likely, nay superfiuous 
after the preceding remarks, it is submitted us another proof that the speech of the 
old MTsIlIM, not having been the '‘lingua sancta” of Shemite families, serves to effect 
that which modern Hebrew never can aspire to: viz., a rational solution of the llam- 
itic word KSLKA. 

** Every name determined by the sign kah ... is the proper name of a province or 
country more or less extended.” This is Champollion’s law of hieroglyphical writing, 
and so familiar to anybody who has read an Egyptological work, that one feels ashamed 
to pile up authorities. 

ff an ancient hicrograinmateus had written the name of a people called Shillouh^ he 
would have spelt it SALUKA-kah; that is, SniLLOUii-co?/w//y ; the determinative for 
country being inseparable from a geographical term. It is, then, possible that, on expor- 
tation to Jerusalem or Babylon where Xth Genesis was edited, the determinative kah 
may liave become transposed from the end to the beginning of the word SALKA, in order 
to suit the Chaldaic cuneiform system of writing; in which “ determinatives” always 
precede the proper name; just as, in English, we usually say country of the Suillouhs 
in lieu of SniLi.oun-coMAj/r?/. We have only now to suppose that a ChaUUean original, 
written in cuneiform, was transcribed by a Hebrew amanuensis into the old alphabet 
of the Jews; and the copies of this tr.nnscription recast, about two or three hundred 
years a. c., into the modern square-letter character — all things possible, and the latter 
event certain — to perceive that the initial K may be the relic of the sign “kah,” now- 
incorporated into a nkme that (supplying the vowels) we might read K«A-SAiLi;KA, 
land of the SuiLiiOiTiis. To which name, inasmuch as the Hebrew writer knew' that it 
referred to a people and not to a man, he added the plural determinative IM, and 
thus has handed down to us a true signification of Kasluhlm^ in “country of the Sihl- 
LOUHS.” Still, we prefer the former explanation, because it is the simplest; and 
with these new lights continue the inquiry. 

The learned Swede, so long Consul-General for his own and the Sardinian govern- 
ment at Tangiers, follows Ebn Khaledooii with his personal corroborative experience, 
when he deems the Cashih)?n of Xth Genesis to be no otliers than the Siiillouhs; 
already domiciled in Barbary previously to the intrusion of the first Phoenician colo- 
nists : indeed, ho favors the opinion that they are autocthones. The conclusions, 
drawn by this eminent scholar from actual Marocchine observation, derive support 
from another quarter ; nor will Orientalists question the vast profundity of Quatrendre. 

In his judicious critique of Hitzig he observes : — “ Quant nux Kaslotihis, j’y reconnai? 
les Schelouh qui, do nos jours encore, composent une grande division dc la nombrciise 
nation dont les membres sont d^signds, d’une maniere abusive, par le nom de Berb^res . 

66 
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on con9oit que ces hornmes, qui, dans tons les temps, se taiontrferent avides de pillage, 
avaient, de bonne heure, pnrcouvu TAfrique pour y excercer leurs brigandages. Que, 
se truuvant attire par Tappat dcs richesses de I’Egypte, ils aient tentd une incursion 
dans, cette contrC*e, et rdussi a s’en rendro maitres, la chose n^a rien d’improbable. 
C’est ainsi qu’a des ^poques plus rdcentes nous voyons les MazireSf qui nppnrtenaient 
d. la tnerne race, infester par leurs brigandages I’Egypte et les contr^es voisines.** 

The Shillovhs (sufficiently for the purposes of ^his essay) have now bean started in 
• Morocco and followed to the confines of Egypt. In these wildernesses some of their 
advanced posts still reside. At the famed oasis of Jupiter Ammon, or Seewiih, the 
same phenomenon is witnessed at the present day for which this oasis was remarkable 
in the time of Herodotus, viz: the intermixture of Egyptian and Berber tribes. And 
just as its habitants then spoke Coptic and “ Ethiopian ” dialects, so now their speech 
is Arabic and Sbil/ta ; i. e., the tongue of the Shillouhs ; into which latter idioms 
Arabic continues to become the more and more absorbed, in proportion as from oasis 
to oasis one journeys westwards ; until, little beyond words impressed with religious 
attributes remains of Arabic in the aboriginal tongue of the Shillouh votary of Isliim. 

The KS//* LnK/i-iw of Xth Genesis resolve themselves, once for all, into the Shil- 
IiOUHS ; one of the two main branches of the great Gcthilinn or Libyan family, race, 
or perhaps “ species,” of mankind, ^hey inhabited Earbary when the ethnic chart 
of IJamitic stocks was compiled. They do so still, in the uiiietecnth century a. 

83. D’ntrSs — r/J.STilM — ‘ PlIILISTIM.’ 

None will dispute that, according to the Text and the versions, these people proceed 
from out of the KS/ii Lou-K/i-^m. Ergo, the PhilhCim were of Berber stock, and must 
have migrated from a Gmtulian birthplace into Palestine: a land which, to this day, 
consecrates in its name the remembrance of one of its earliest occupant.s, the P%ili.sfines. 

Contrary to the general current of opinion, here we encounter, if the ethnic gene- 
alogies of Xth Genesis are historical (as we conceive them to be), a migration from 
Northern Africa to Asia; that is, from to East. If w’o are to be told by “ teolo- 
gastri,” that a man yclept CaHluhim^ on his way from Mount Ararat to Mount Atlas, 
was delivered in Palestine of another called Phihftfim^ St. Augustine will reply for us 
“credo, quia impoesibUeP Can it be shown when the “Philistines” were not in 
Palestine ? 

The PALSTMM were in Palestine before the second Pylon of the temple of MeJeenet- 
JIaboo was erected at Thebes ; else Harases HI. could not have recorded, in’ the thir- 
teenth century b. c., “the POLISITE,” among his Asiatic vanquished: by all hiero- 
logists recognized as the Philistines. They must have been also settled in Palestine 
before the advent of the Ahrahamidoe^ whose presence the Philistines never quietly 
tolerated ; and these 'Philistines were sufficiently powerful, at the time of the Exode, 
for Israel’s escaping helots to prefer a wearisome desert march by the Sinaic 
route, lest, peradventure the latter should “ see war ; ” if their valor had tested the 
right of way through “ the land of the PALSlV-lw, although that was near.” And, 
in their nncomproniising abhorrence of later Hebrew domination (which they success- 
fully resisted until Nabuchadnezzar crushed alike the intruder and themselves) the 
Philistines never belied their Berber antipathies to an alien yoke. A>Ao^u>oi, Emigrants^ 
themselves, they seem never to have comprehended the legality of the charter through 
winch other strangers in the same land claimed its exclusive p08.session : nor did Jewish 
holders of this supernatural title-deed ever collect physical force adequate to an eviction. 

Leaving aside, as Pundit fabrications, those Sanscrit npberyphas through which Gil- 
ford traced Palestine to Pali-siiln, “ country of the Pa/i” (Hales’s endorsement not- 
withstanding) ; and by no means prepossessed in favor of any Sanscrit etymology for 
aescendants of Hamitic Shillouhs in Palestine or elsewhere, after Quntremhre’s expo- 
Biire of their impossibility — leaving aside all these Indomanias, we turn to the Abb6 
Mignot for some reasonable derivation of PLST/. 
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PLS, or Feleith^ in Hebrew means mud; and the same bisyllable resiles from the 
Greek and the Latin Palua. Pduaium^ frontier city of Lower Egypt, towards 

Palestine (surrounded by marshes at the Pelusiac mouth), derived its foreign name 
from its muddy situation; being called SIN, mud^ in Ezekiel (xxx. 15, 16), and Teeneh, 
mud, by the present Arabs. •These coincidences, coupled with the fact that the PLST^ 
dwelt between .Pelusium and Palestine, led the ingenious Abbe to see, in the miry 
neighborhoods of their abode, ’the origin of the name Philistine. On the other hand, 
Munk draws the name from FLS, to emigrate; being tlie sense in which the LXX 
understood PLST^-im, when they rendered it by Munk supports this hypo- 

thesis by the Ethiopic name of Jewish Abyssinians, the Falasiias, or emigrants^ their 
name be Semitic. 

These appear to be the most rational etymologies of many producible upon the old 
system, before hieroglyphics were translated; or rather, in Munk's instance, before 
rumors of Egyptian translations had reached an erudite Conservator of the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris, even in 1845. Such attempts at solution must be abortive, because, 
revolving within a vicious and narrow circle of ideas, they all lean upon Hebraical 
explanations of that which the Ilebraicizcd “language of Kanuan ” cannot explain; 
and for the following reason : — 

Upon Egyptian monuments, at a date long anterior to !he compilation of Xth Genesis 
(never supposed by us to be J/o.srt?c), the PLST^La are recorded. Their name is ortho* 
graphed “ POLISiTE — men and women.^* Allowing vowels to be as vague in hiero- 
glyphics as every one know's they are in Ilchretc, here, notwithstanding, is a word of 
three or four syllables, I’eprescnted by at least four radical letters, P, L, S, T ; as well 
in the old Egyptian as in the very modern square-letter calligraphy. To this primitive 
name the Jews added IM, in order to make their plural, PLST^lw ,* the Philist-incs : 
which word by the Masora is read Phelesheth in the singular; the final letter “tau’* 
being inherent : that is, the T was already inseparable from the name thus chronicled 
at Thebes some three to more centuries before the consolidation of the Hebrew lan- 
guage itself; taking Solomon’s era as the earliest and the (Captivity as the latest points 
for pure Hebrew literature. This historical fact thrust before them, rabbinical scho- 
lars must pause, and settle with comparative philology the vital (piestiou of bililerala 
and monosyllables, ere they can make Egyptologists concede that the triliteral FLS, 
or PLS, is the root, not of a Semitic, but of an llamiUc nomen of this Barbaresque 
affiliation of the KSiIiOuK/<-lw ; because, in the llamitic “language of KNAfzN’* 
(falsely called Hebrew') ; in cognate Berber tongues ; and in old Egyptian ; the prefix 
P, PA, F, no less than its Berber gradation into OH, wa, ?r, &c., is almost invariably 
the masculine article the, put before the noun it determines. AVe hohl, therefore, that 
the hieroglyphical POLIS/TE is “ Mc-OLIS/TE,” or something similar; and wdiile we 
pretend not to know either the meaning or the vowelled phonetism of this noun, the 
presence of the article P hatchets away such fabulous etymons as PLS. mud, or FLS. 
stranger. It remains for Berber scholars to discover nominal origins of the P-OLISiTE 
among families of the Ocehilian race; our part contents itself with suggesting two 
indications supplied by QuatrernJirc : — 

Ist. Asiidod, Azotus, was one of the five great cities of Philistia. Tn the time of 
Nehemiah (xiii. 26, 24), after return from Captivity, “the Jews had married wives of 
Ashdod,” and “ their children spake half in the speech of Ashdod, and could not speak 
in the Jews’ langimge.” 

It is true that the Jews, (who, considering the sanctity of their lineage, have ama- 
zingly surpassed all nations in rapidity of linguistic mutation,) in the days of Nehe- 
miah spoke Chaldee; but, it would appear from the context that Hebrew, i. e. the 
“speech of Kanaan,” was the tongue which their “ Pasha” (PKAH) sought to reinstil 
into them by means vehement, not to say singular. “ 1 contended with them, and 
cursed them, and smote certain of them, and plucked out their hair !” says Nehemiah 
(xiii. 26). 
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Now, Ashdod’s inhabitants were PLSTMm Even as late ns Nehemiah, B. o. 620 — 40, 
they had preserved their own tongue in Palestine. What more natural, what other- 
vrise possible, than that an “affiliation of the KS/dLouKAs” should have spoken in 
some dialect of Berber ? 

2d. — The KSAiLouKAs, in Xth Genesis, are offshbots of the MTsRiVdS. Hear Qua- 
trembre : — “ Quant d ce qui concerne I’influence de la langue Egyptienne sur celles des 
Philistins, nous en trouvons un vestige remarquable. 11 existait, sur le rivage de la 
mer M4diterran<5e, un lieu situe a pen de distance de la ville de Gaza, dont il formait 
le port. Ce lieu <)tait nomme Maiuma. Comme il avail acquis une grande importance, 
il fut, sous le r^gne des enipereurs do Constantinople, s6par4 de I’^vech^ de Gaza, et 
devint un si^ge (Episcopal distinct. Ce nom, dont TM. Ilitzig a cherche I’^tymologie 
dans la langue Sanscritc, appartient iiidubitablement a la langue de I’Egypte. En 
retranchant la terininaison grecqiie, il sc composa du mot [Coptic and hieroglyphic] 
MA lie^l et de lOM 7ner. Cette denomination, qui d^signe un lieu maritime^ convient 
parfaitement a un port de mer and establishes the Ilamitic vernacular of the people 
who named it. Who can these people have been but the Philistines who built Gaza? 

Another consideration. We have seen that Gsetiilian races, descendants of K/iaM, 
dark, are “ gentes subfusci colons;” and lUso that to half the population of the oasis 
of Ammon, who were not Egyptians, Herodotus gives the usual Greek name of “ sun- 
bumed-faeesP Phnigrants from such stock into Palestine were therefore physiologi- 
cally swarthy; and such were the PTST^-im who founded Joppa, settling along the 
coast from the Suez Isthmus to Mt. Carmel. Now, as llaoul Rochette has skilfully 
established, early Greek writers placed the c<Telo-piscine adventure of “ Perseus and 
Andromeda” at Joppa; “among the yEnii-OPm/?.?,” inhabitants of that city of Phi- 
listia. Had the PLSTMw not been, like all Berbers, of tlie swarthy race, Joppa would 
not have been included in /Kthiopia, “land of burnt-faeesP 

Sufficient has been said on the PLSTt->;a to show that the traditions collected in Xth 
Genesis accurately ascribe the.se paople.s’ origins to Barbary. To reject this deduction 
U to deny the vali<lity of Xth Genesis, backed as it is by every historical desideratum ; 
without re.scrving a sliadow ujion which contrary hypotheses Imve been erected through 
imaginary Sanse/it analogies that possess, anthropologically speaking, about as much 

relation to a man of PhiUstia, as to “ the man in the moon.” 

y 

“ Tf, (says Quatremere) as T have attempted to establish, the Philistines were origi- 
nally of the we.st of Africa, it is probable th;it their idiom, jrrimitivelj , belonged to 
that speech, improperly termed Berber, which is spoken even to-day in northern Africa, 
from Plgypt to the shores of the Atlantic ocean. One may believe that,. dining their 
domination (?) in Plgypt, the Philistines forgot their own language to adopt that of this 
country, or made of the two idioms a barbaroms mixture. When they were established 
in Palestine, seeing themselves surrounded by nations tliat .spoke the Semitic dialects, 
and with whom they had daily relations, cither as friends, or as enemies^ they must 
have still more achieveil modifications or corruptions of their lingua propriaP 

Through the “ Annals of Thotmes ITT,” a most scientific paper which reaches us 
while correcting these pages, the antiquity of the Philistines can noy be carried back 
to the sixteenth century n. c. Describing the hieroglyphical records of that Pharaoh, 
Birch reveals how there took place “ another campaign against the fortress of Aranatii, 
that of Kanana, and the land of Tiinep ; Kadesh was once more attacked, and the 
campaign extended to Naharaina or Mesopotamia. The Tanai, a Philistine tribe who 
were conquered by Ramses III, the Palusata or Philistines, and the Gakhil or Gali- 
leans, also contributed to the rent-roll, and the ‘silver jug the work of the Kevau’ 
refers to the celebrated metallic works of the Cyprians.” Here the reader will recog- 
nize various geographical and ethnic names already mentioned in our present disquisi- 
tion. Mr. Birch’s surpassingly-grcat essay will show him many more. 

And this is all we have to say on “ P-OLISiTE-7wen and women;'' — except that 
orthodox Hebrew dictionaries propose, by way of explanation, “ PiiiLiSTiyes, those 
that dwell in villages ! ” 6i< 
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34. DnnfiD — KPAT^RIM — ‘ Caphtorim.* 

The first horn of a dilemma (previously stated) displays itself in the absolutely 
equivocal verse of the ethnic chart itself. Our construction is, that the Caphtorlm 
proceeded (like the Philistines) from out of the KSAiLouKAs: but if a Lanci were 
to object that every Mitsrite name, but that of the parenthetical Philisthn, is preceded 
by the demonstrative AT<, and were to insist that “ W-AT<-KPAT<RIM ” means “ awJ- 
* a/Z-KPAT^Ri7e«,*’ we should yield at once that, in the Text, the latter are not 
grandsons, of the MT.fRlm. In mere hagiography a distinction so minute is of no im- 
portance ; but in ethnography it makes all the difference whether the KP//lVlUw issued 
primarily from the Egyptians, or whether they are a secondary formation from among 
the KS/iiLouKAs of Barbary ; Gcetulians who, like their brethren th'e i'hUistmeSy aban- 
doned their birthplace, and went whither ? Nobody knows I 

Bochart pointed out a road to Cappadocia^ along which English orthodoxy follows 
him ns sheep do their leading-rams — chiefly because, having fixed the Negro Cashih\m 
in Colchis on the Euxine, Protestant divines consider that Aw brother, or son, 
^*Caph(orim,^’ naturally took lodgings next door. Our restoration of the KSAiLouK/m 
to Barbary shatters that hypothesis, unless. (hippadocia, like Colchis, can show to some 
Halicarnasian a population also “ black in complexion, and uoo//v-haircd.’/ Strabo tells 
us that the Lcuco-Syriaiis, ?r/ii7g-skinncd-Syrians, resided tliere. IMichaelis thought 
of which Volney rejects; Calmct, first Crrfe, and aftcrwanls Cyprus^ which 

second thought is favored in Kitto’s cyclopaedia by “E. M.” CrctCy however, is adopted 
by the Germanic scholarship of “ J. B. R.”; and, based upon similar sources, by tliat 
of Munk. One regrets to disturb this hap])y uniformity ; but, let a query or two bo 
propounded — after recalling that, our preceding analyses having vimlicated Barbary 
as the region, and GaUuHan as the race, of seem “ affiliations of the MTsRiw,” the 
eighth^ our KPATiRs, whether as offshoots of ShiUouhs or of Egyptians^ must have y)een 
likewise “gentes subfusci colons”; speaking a dialect of Ilamitic tongues; whose 
birthplace was also Northern Africa. 

1st. How, in the remote age of these ante-historical migrations, could Berber races 
have got to Crete? By navigation? Not impossible, certainly; but, it is one thing 
to suppose a Mr. Caphtorim tacking his frail bark, not along shore, but straight out 
400 miles (against Etesian gales) to 'windward, to the Island of Caiidia ; and another 
to explain the embarkation of a whole tribe of KPAlVRs, for aught we know, as numer- 
ous as the Pharusii or the PJnlUlines, Such a voyage, at such \niiuiutical epochas, is 
rather more difficult to be conceived, in archaeology, than some mistake of a copyist in 
writing that name which, as KPT/R (save in the Text, versions, and rabbinical coni- 
mentors thereon), has never yet been localized. 

2d. What vestiges are there in (hete, or in her traditions, of any such Barbaresque 
visitation ? And why, after they liad landed at (?aiidia, did the KPATHls abandon that 
splendid island en masse, and so thoroughly, that not a suspicion of their sojourn is to 
be found in Cretan, in classical, or in Ilamitic. traditions ? 

When these two questions have received a reasonable answer, we shall put our 

3d, and last interrogatory — IIow comes it that, after all these improbabilities, the 
second voyage, from Crete to Palestine, is unrecorded ? 

It is true that three texts are quoted to identify the Philistines with Crete: — Ezek. 
XXV. 16, “I will stretch out my hand upon the Philistines, and I will cut off the 
K/iRT^^m.” Zeph. ii. 5, “Woe unto the inhabitants of the seacoast, the nation of the 
KARTM/a.' the word of lellOuall against you; O Kanaan, the huid of the Philistines.” 
1 Sam, XXX. 14, 16, “ Wo made an invasion south of ihe KART<-B«, . . the land of tlic 
Philistines.” 

Now, if the resemblance of KARTH to Crete be the only reason for making those 
Shillouh affiliations, called P-OLlSiTE in hieroglyphics, navigate from Barbary to Can 
dia, and thence to Palestine — if this be all, why the same paloeographical analogy 
might bring the KARTMwi from KhaRT^-oum, the modern city on the juncture of the 
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Blue nnd White Niles ! Unluckily for Crete, these texts merely show that KARTMwi 
was another name — a nickname perhaps — for a sept of Philistines in Palestine. 
David’s life-piuards were composed of K/<RT/I and P/tLTd (2 Sam. viii. 18 ; 1 Chron. 
xviii. 17). They, with the GIVI (2 Sam. xv. 18), made up a corps of “COO men.” 
Now, the latter being citizens of Gath, the union of all three tribes into a cohort renders 
their homogeneity, as native Palestinians, more than probable. But, none of these 
passages touch the Kaphtorlm ; whose name is distinct from that of the Kherethlm, 

But, it is said, three other texts confirm the Cretan theory : — Deut. ii. 23, “The 
that dwelled'in villages as far as (Gaza?) Aza^ the KPAT/Rs who issued from 
KPAT/R destroyed them and established themselves in their place.” Jerem. xlvii. 4, 
“lellOiiall will spoil i\\^ Philistmes^ the remnant of the of KP/ilVR.” Amos 

ix, 7, “ The Philistines from KIV/T/R,” 

One must employ double-magnifying spectacles to see anything more here than that 
Kaphtor was some place whence Philistines came (far, or* near, unrevealed) ; but, in 
what does all this concern the “Island of Candia”? Herodotus and Tacitus are 
quoted. Tlic former merely says, that Crefa was occupied by barbarous tribes until 
the time of Minos. This citation does not help Caphtorim. out of the mire. The latter 
has '•'‘Jmhvos^ Cretd insuld jtrofugos^ noimsima LihtfOi insedisse rnemorarit.” He speaks 
of Jeirs, driven out of Candia, taking refuge in Libya. What has tliat incidtuit to do 
with “ Philistines from KPAT/R” in Palestine? Those who fancy that Hitzig or Movers, 
spite of their immense learning, a’nd ilexterity in placing one Tndo-Cermanic hypothesis 
alongside of another, have mended matters, will be edifietl by the perusal of Quatre- 
mhre’s critique of both. From it we translate: “ It seems to me probable {hat the 
JCrefi inhabited to the south of the country of the Philistines, upon the shores of the 
MediteiTanean Sea, on the side which looks towards the frontiers of Egypt. And a 
passage of Herodotus (iii. 5) comes perfectly in support of my opinion. According to 
the Greek hi.storian, ‘from Plueiiicia to the environs of Kadytis [.Jerusalem], the 
country is inhabited by Syrians, called ]*ulestinians. From Kadytis to the town of 
lemisos, the market-places appertain to the Arabs ; thence after, to the Lake Serbonis, 
dwell the Syrians'.’ This curious passage demonstrates that to the south of the country 
of the Philistines there was a coast sufficiently considerable occupied by Arabs. Now, 
inasmuch as the passages of the Bible show us these Kre.ti established in the same dis- 
tricts, I think they constitutc<l tin^Arab tribe that the love of gain liad fixed upon tJie 
shore of the Mediterranean, that they (the Kreli) had nothing in common either with 
the Philistines or with the Cretans.” 

Orthodox lexicography encourages a searcher with “Capiitor — a sphere ^ fi buelcle, 
a hand^ a palm, doves, or those, that seek and inquire.'' We do, “ et hinc illm lachrymai.” 
The roots Kah-P-T/oR might signify ihs- Bull-land" i but neither these, nor any 
others hitherto offered, having furnished a clew to the genesiacal KaPA'JVoR-lM, we 
humbly place the name upon our “Table” coupled with the word ^'•unknown." 

Volney, whose acuteness of perception is beyond all praise, simply says, “lesTT^y^/i- 
torim peuvent etre les habitans de Gaza.” Wherever may have been their abode in 
Palestine during later times, Xth Genesis makes them so many affiliations of K/«/M 
the dark (red) race, through the Egyptians ; and consequently points to Barbary for 
their origin. Our “Affiliations of the MTsRb/t” now arrange themselves as follows: 


1. 
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f All these families of mankind thus re-enter into the grand Gcetulian group of North- 
wesrern Africa : of which sundry races, through prehlstorical migrations, had par- 
tially occupied Palestine in ages anterior to the arrival of the Ahrahamidce. The 
surpassing accuracy of the ancient compiler of Xth Genesis has now been triumphantly 
vindicated from a new quarter; and that which not a man of the ghostly schools, 
whence issued his reverence doctor smythe, has ever possessed the knowledge to 
expound rationally, herein becomes comprehensible through “ Gliddon, skeptical 
views of, — Index^ p. 401.” — G. R. G.] 

“And ETNAdN begat” x. 15.) 

. — T«n)N' — SiuoN.’ 

One especial object of our Section A has been achieved in the preceding pages. It 
was, to rescue the maligned “affiliations of KUSA,” and the mystified “affiliations 
of the MTslUm,” from the sloughs of despond into which ecclesiastical hands had 
plunged them. After fixing the former in Southern Arabia among the dark-red Him- 
yarifeSf and the latter in Barbary among the “ gentes subfusci coloris” of Caitulian 
origin, we can now look down complacently upon the Egyptian alluvium of the Nile — 
whether viewed as the true “Land of KAcM” (the god), divine procreator of the 
Eg^’ptian race ; or as the “ Land of KAaM,” the sv'arfhy people — as the centre-point, 
whither converge the traditions and the anthropological similitudes of Arabian Asia 
and of Barbaresque Africa. Our remaining objects will be satisfied by a catalogue of 
the other cognomina in Xth Genesis, according to the latest views of archaeological 
science; beginning with T.vlDoN. 

The city of Sidon is the simple meaning of our text; not an individual so christened: 
the vicissitudes of whose Sidnnian inhabitants, “skilled in many arts,” often landed 
poetically by Horner, arc celebrated prosaically in classic and biblical dictionaries. 
Its local name was Shfda when the winter (G. K. G.) sojourned tlierc in 1829 and 
1880. Orthodox philpldgy replies to our query, as to the signification of the word — 
“SinoN — hunting^ fishiny^ vemnon which heterodoxy ran accept but the second 

term in this instance; because the Semitic roots of “to chase,” here refer, as 

Trogus Pompeius tells us, to the icthyob.gic facilities of the locality; “ nam pkeem 
Phoenices Sidon vocant.” In ethnic classification Sidon derives prominence from having 
once been (f/CM. x. 19) the eastei*nmo.st limit of Kanaunitisli occupancy; and “after 
many years,” continues Ti’ogus, “the Philistines of Askaloii drove out the Sidonians, 
who sought refuge on the rocky islet upon wdiich they founded Tyre." 

From dustin, the cpitomizer of Trogus’s lost volumes, we descend to Bochart, and 
admire the subdued irony with which he disposes of commentators upon the word 
T«IDN : — “ Quod vir qui in his literis paiicos hahuit lequalcs admirationem explicat 
vocem Bl’V non sine admirationc legi,” The most recent, and . incomparably 

the best qualified archdologiie who has journeyed “round the Dead Sea and in the Bible 
Lands,” is De Saulcy. He remarks on “ Saydah — This is undoubtedly the wdXts 
Kai (icXtttrrds) of Scylax, the Si<lon of Pliny, the of Strabo, who places it at 

400 stadia from Berytus, the Sidona of Antoniiie’s Itinerary, the Sydone of Peutinger’s 
Table, and, lastly, the Civitas Sidona of the Pilgrim from Bordeaux. It would be quite 
useless to argue this identity, which proves itself.” 

Conformably to Xth Genesis, KNAdN, parent of SidoTi, was an affiliation of Ham, 
but, “accoi'ding to M. Movers, the Kanaanians, called by the Greeks Pha^nieians^ were 
a people that appertained to the Semitic race; of which some tribes,” says he, “at a 
time which preceded the commencement of our history, marched little by little, some 
coming from the north, by way of Syria; others, from the south, by w'ay of Arabia; 
and, according to all appearances, achieved, after several centuries, their establish- 
ment, in a permanent manner, in Palestine. Called Kanaanians, from the word Ka- 
naarif KNAflN, which means a low land, by opposition to the term Aram, ARM, whicu 
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expressed a high land, they composed, according to the recital of Moses, a single 
people, but divided into many nations,” &c. ^ 

To this theory Quatremijre judiciously objects, — that the opinion which attributes a 
Semitic origin to the Kanaaiiites (aside from its opposition to Xth Genesis, which he 
considers of Mosaic editorship) reposes uniquely upon the resemblance of the tongue 
spoken by the Kanaanites with the languages in vogue among other peoples to whom 
general consent now applies the name of Shcmitish. He holds this basis to be unsafe ; 
because all of the affiliations of Shem did not speak one language; notably the 
Elamites, of Persia ; whose tongue differed entirely from that of Aramauins or Arabs ; 
at the same time, surrounded as the KNAdNI ever were by Semitic influences, their 
language would necessarily imbibe such exotic idioms. Again, it is by Quatrem^re 
considered doubtful, either that KNAnN means u low land, or ARM a high one. In- 
deed, one might ad<l that the final N in Kanaaii may be a later addition to an original 
root, KNV7 ; said to be the pristine name of the Phoinikes, Phoenicians ; which is pro- 
bably preserved through another form, viz. : i>Vm‘-t/NK, “sons* of Anak who were 
not “Giants,” as some commentators imagine. Such diversities of scientific opinion 
are here presented to exhibit mme prohlemala ; not to solve them. 

To us the chart of Xth Genesis has proved n very trustworthy guide so far. It 
assigns an Ilamitic origin to KNAilN ; and consequently to the foundation of. the city 
of Sidon. No facts known to us interfere with this natural view. During the eighth — 
ninth centuries u. c. the name of Sidon was already sculptured, according to Raw- 
linson and Layard, upon the monuments of Assyria; but the very conjectural identity, 
claimed by Osburn, of the SAAIRKTANA, hieroglyphed on the Egyptian records of 
Rannses 11., with the Sidonians, is now overthrown by Jlinck’s translation of a cunoatic 
register of Sardanapalus, wherein the “ Sharutinian ” city becomes situate “between 
Antioch and Aleppo.” Vie have, moreover [^supra, p. 239, Fig. 289], identified with 
Egyptian native soldiery of the royal guard the individual whom Mr. Osburn suspected 
to be a Sidonian. None dispute, however, that Sido7i mu.st have been a “ city” when- 
soever Xth Genesis was written, so we proceed to the next name.619 

36. nn — llhTt — ‘ ITeth. ’ 

The Hit fifes are well known. Of them the patriarchal Abraham {Gen. xxiii. 9, 
17, 19) purchased not a double cavern, called Machpelah ; but “ the field contracted for.^* 
Thus, under the magic wand of such scholar.'^hip as that of the Vatican Professor of 
Sacred Philology, multitudes of mistranslated Hebrew words are replaced by their 
historical meanings. — “I boschi,” says Lanci, “ diventano veneri, le doppie spclonche 
spiegansi per contratli, i torrenti si cangiano in beneficii, Ic isole in pnpoli e siali, i topi 
ill virili vergelle, le rondiui in pulcdri, le vorngini in montagne'' 

In hieroglyphics, the K/ieT, variously euphonized, occur so often, back to the age 
of Thotnies III., or the sixteenth century b. c., that one need but refer to Mr. Birch’s 
critical papers for authority. The “ land of Kheta ’ among Egyptians seems to have 
meant that part of Palestine where we find the Ilittites of Scripture ; but the name 
K/icT also designated this very wide-spread, people ; who reappear, through Layard’s 
researches, on the cuneatic inscriptions of Assyria, as the Khatti or Khetta of Byria. 
To us, and to the writer of Xth Genesis, KAeT< is not a man, but e. people so called. 

S7. ’DID* — mUSI — ‘Jebusite.’ 

In the book of Judges (xix. 10), a flagitious act is recounted, which chronologorn 
assign to about the year 1406 b. c. The date seems too remote, but the earlier it is 
placed by commentators, the more certain will be the nrchteological deductions now 
about to be drawn. 

A Levite “rose up and departed, and came over against Jehus, which is Jerusalem ; 
that is to say, the place had been known previously by the name of IBUS ; but, in the 
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time of the writer of Judges, was called Jerusalem, as a second name for one and the 
same locality ; whence the Benjnniites, who gave it this latter appellative, had failed 
to drive the Jehusites out, “ even unto this day.” {Jud. i. 21.) fcso Joshua (xviii. 28) 
f. tf. the book so-called, has “ and 115US which is Jerusalem and without requiring 
further information, the following text corroborates what precedes; — (1 Chron. xi. 
4), “And David and all Israel went to Jerusalem, which is IBUS, where the IBUSDn 
(were then) the inhabitants of the land.” 

Hence it is certain, that IBUS was a very ancient city, on the site of which the 
exotic Israelites founded a more recent one they named Jerusalem — literally, YeKuS. 
heritage, S/iaLaiM, (in the dual) — written YelluSAaLaiM, and signifying, 

according to Land, “ She who inherits two-fold peace.” 

IBUSI, in Xth Genesis, means therefore “a man of, or belonging to, IBUS,” a city ; 
and not the imaginary son of a man of that name. Around this topographical centre 
clustered the IBU.Si//i before the irruption of Israel’s hosts into Kanann. There the 
Jebusiles manfully vindicated their nationality until David stormed their citadel, Mt. 
Zion ; and here some of them remained long after their city was changed into Jerusa- 
lem, until the invader and the invaded were swallowed up by the Babylonians, 

Now, whether a tribe called IBU8Drt built a city and named it after a mythical ances- 
tor, divine or human ; or whether tlie anterior name of a city was adopted by a tribe, 
is what neither ourselves nor any one else can aver. Xth Genesis speaks of an Inus- 
ian ; just as it speaks of an inhabitant of any more celebrated but perhaps not more 
ancient city than 1BU8, already in existence when Joshua entered Palestine. 

Mr. Osburn’s reading of “.lebusite,” among the “thirty-seven prisoners of Beni- 
Hassan,” has not survived criticism p. IT'i]; but M. De Saulcy recognizes 

Gahusa, or Jebus, upon the old cuneiform tablets at Lake Van. We note a “ man 
appertaining to the cifg of Jebus ” in the IBUSI of Xth Genesis, and pass on wards. 

38. nON — AMllI — ‘Amokite.* 

Around half the circumference of the Lake Asphaltum, and from* the Jordan north- 
ward to Mt. Hermoii, once dwelt a [jcoplc “ of stature high as cedars, and strong aa 
oaks” {Amos ii. 9), called the AmouIm: — cousins to the Em\m, Repha\m,^Ziiz\m, Zam- 
2 um\m, Niphirtm, and Anakhn ; falsely rendered “giants” in the versions; all, 
according to the Vulgate translators, “ monstra qujcdam tie genere giganteo” {Numb. 
xiii. 33) : some of whom were so tremendously t;ill, that Taleb’s spies reported how 
“we were^in our own eyes as grasshoppers, and such w'ere avc in their eyes.” Never 
theless, astonishing as such human proportions seem, those of a thorough-bred .\mo- 
rite surpassed them all; according to the orthodox stream of Hebraical traditions 
supplied by Cahen. 

“When Og (the Amoritish king of Bashari) saw the Israelite camp, which had six 
parasangs (twenty-four miles) of extent, he said : I single-hainied will undertake the 
combat with this people, that they do not to me as to Sihon. Eor this object he de- 
tached a mountain six parasangs (twenty-four miles) in breadth, and placed it on his 
head to heave it upon the Israelites. God caused an insect to come, which, piercing, 
the mountain through the middle, caused Og's head to sink therein. He, wishing to 
disengage himself, could not manage it, because one of bis teeth projected in front 
very considerably. Moses then seized an axe ten cubits (fifteen feet) in length, and 
jumping into the air to the height of ten cubits (fifteen feet), struck the giant on the 
ankle-bone of his foot. On falling, the corpse of Og touched the Israelite camp.” To 
similar rabbinical stories Horace replied, “ Credat Judieus .Vpellal” After all, in the 
Text, another and later* writer, during whose day Og’s iron bedstead was still exhibited 
at Kabbath, found, by actual measurement, that this “ remnant of giants ” had slept 
within an area of only thirteen and a half feet by six {DeuL iii. 11).. 

67 
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Among Berber tribes, the name OMARE, Atmare^ reappears in Ebn Ehaledoon^s 
list; but whether indigenously, or exotically through some ante-historical Kanaanitish 
or modern Arab affiliation (sous of Omar, or Aamer?), others may better determine. 

It is long since that Rosellini pointed out among the early Asiatic conquests of the 
XVllIth dynasty, the “ Land of Omar:” but Birch first suspected this country to be 
that of tho Ibilestinic AwioW/e; a conclusion enforced by Hincks, and developed by 
O.’sburn. There is a question still pending between hierologists and cuneiform dcey- 
pherers 4n regard to the citadel of At^sA ” in the land of Amaru^ which leaves it yet 
uncertain whether the river Amooty “ Jaxartes,” or the nation Amorile in Palestine, is, 
intended. Nor have the Palestinic travels of I)e Saulcy ascertained any ruins of a 
city caljed AMR, whence the AMoRI of Xth Genesis might be derived: although 
nothing can be more precious to the ethnologist than the ‘‘Figure of a Moabite^'* dis- 
covered by him on the “ hybrid monument,. in which the Egyptian and the Assyrian 
styles are intermingled,” at Hedjoni-el-Aabed. Ignorance of Judaic topography hero 
compels us merely to read an AMoR-ia/i; a man of, or belonging to, the city, country, 
or tribe, of A]MR.‘’2a 


39. — ^.GRGSr — ‘ Girgasite.’ 

This, together with the tw'o preceding and all the following affiliations of KNA^N, 
has the termination I [ivd) ; which in Semitic tongues commonly indicates the-hehny- 
ing-io a place ; for instance, Musa'^r means Cairo; J/awV-i, a Cairine. In Xth Genesis, 
this adjunct to a geographical proper name has jireeisely the same grammatical accep- 
tation ; and if. science cannot always find the place alluded to, the fault lies at the 
door of travellers le.ss qualified than a De Saulcy. GRGS-1 signifies nothing more 
than a man hehmgwg-to a locality once called GROS ; although its Palestinic situ.nciori 
still lacks a (lisc(>verer. (.)ther books of the Hebrews are silent on this name; which 
was all that remained of a Girgasite even in the time of Josephus, 1800 years ago ; 
unless “ the country of the Gcrgcscncsy^ mentioned by Matthew (viii. 28), contained 
other persons than those “ possessed with devils.” 6'^ 

40. ’ 1 n — , K/t UI — ‘ IIiviTE.’ 

A man “of, or belonging to,” a place called KAIJ ; now pronounced, through the 
modern Chaldee .snb.stitution of V for IJ, “ K//aV.” The KAUl/fs rank among the nn- 
expelled Kanaariites ; hcciuiac Joshua (xi. 10) suffered some of them to deceive him 
into a peace; and Sohnann (I Kings ix. 20, 21) exacted “bond-service” from others. 

We must never forget, in viewing this name and its fellow-noinina, tliat time, dis- 
tance, foreign and obsolete languages now reputed to be “sacred,” combine(l with the 
singular mi.vlure of scepticism and marvellousness instilled into our minds by juv(Miile 
•education, lend an enchantment to the.se Kanaanitish people that would vanish, did 
we now possess the honor of their acquaintance. They all were petty tribes of a fVw 
thousands, at most* of fewer myriads of population ; comprised within an ai ea so very 
insij^iificant, that St. Jerome, who travelled over Palestine (which had previously in- 
■cluded the whole of these nations, other people besides), wisely deprecates statis- 
tics: — “Pudet dicere latitudinem terrm repromissionis, ne ethnicis occasionem blas- 
phemandi dedisse videarnur.” That criticism which, precursor of Niebuhr, the author 
of “ Scienza Nuova,” applied so succc.ssfully to early Homan, might equally well bo 
adapted to early Jewish history — “ What we may say about ihn poetic geography 
Greeks suits the ancient geography of the Latins. Latium possessed, without doubt* at 
the commencement, but a petty extent ; inasmuch as, while employing two 
and fifty ywra to conquer twenty different peoples^ Komf during that time did not 
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stretch out the frontier of her empire further than twenty miles round about.” Among 
“the ctlies of the KAU-t>a ” (2 SaM. xxiv. 7) we cannot yet place a finger upon that 
particular one whence hailed the “ citizen” individualized in Xth Genesis .^24 

41. ♦pnr — AdRKI — ^ Arkite.’ 

A 'man of Arka, or Acra ; a city the ruins of which are still seen at Tel-Arica, mound 
pf Arka, between Tripoli and Antaradus; but Akra must have been already a city 
when Asar-adan-pal and Temenebar I. recorded its capture in the eighth — ninth 
century b. c. : else Rawlinsoii could not have discovered its cuncatic name. 

[In former inquiries into the probable origin of some Bcrher names, that certainly 
present some Kanaanitish coincidences, I indicated the ERKYE of Ebn Khaledonn as 
homonymous. That some Kanaaniteii sought refuge in Rarbarj' is undoubtedly histo- 
rical ; that some Berbers diil once o<?cupy Kanaan has been already .shown. There is 
a strhnge blending of Gietulian and Arabian elements in Palestine anterior to the 
advent of the Abrahanivhr.^ underlying every record, which the supposition of a creii* 
tive centre, distinct from that of Euphratic tradition, might possibly explain. — 
G. K. G.]«i5 

42. — SINI — ‘ 8tntte.’ 

A man “of, or belonging to the town of SIN,” not far from Acra^ on the slopes of 
Mount Lebanon. Tliis name reappears among Ebn Khalcdoou’s Berber tribes as the 
ZIN-ata-iae • 

43. nnx — ATIUDI — ‘AiiVAmTE.’ 

A man of Bow?‘fi(la (ns modern Syrians now designate the little i.sland of Arndux), 
which town, with its continental neighbor Aniura<lns^ was a famed Phoenician empo- 
rium. Every lexicon exjdains the familiar locality; but Osbuvn has the merit of indi- 
cating the people an<l their name hieroglyphed amid the co!»quests of Sethei T., and 
Rainses Tl. ; fourteenth — sixteenth centuries b. c. ; and Rawlinsoii that of reading the 
cuneiform irmcriptions in which, during the eighth — ninth centuries B. c., the existence 
of Aradus is chroniclcd.<j27 

44. V — TsMRI — ‘ Zema*rite.’ 

A man of the Phoenician toivn of Simj/ra, not far from Antaradus, on the western 
spur of Mount Lebanon ; afterward.s occupied by the Renjamites, wdio probably ex- 
pelled its inhabitants — the T«MR-)m. A similar name occurs among Ebn Kliale- 
doon’s Berbers; but, beyond this phonetic and therefore uneevtain analogy, we here 
must emulate the laconic cliorograpliy. not merely of Xth Geiie.^is, but of map-makers 
in general, having nothing to add to the investigations of Bocliart.^'^ 

45. 'non — KAMTil — ‘ Uamathite.’ 

This is a man “ belonging lo a a7//” situate on the Orontes*at the eastern frontier 
of Palestine, now called el-lldmah by Syrians. Although later Greeks termed it Kpi- 
phaneid during their dominion, the native.s have always preserved its anticpie nomen. 
The LXX properly wrote KnaS: as did As.syrian.s, .six centuries before them, in cuneatic 
in.scriptions deciphered by Rawlinsoii; while, at least four hundred years previoi.sly, 
Ramses HI. had hieroglyphed the Ifamathites among his .Asiatic vanquished. 

We would passingly notice that which, philologically speaking, is iinfontrovertible in 
regard to the Hebrew transcription of ^his name. The letter 1, iod^ has been shown 
above to be the demonstrative adjunct “of, or belonging to” a locality. T/. Uni, in 
all ancient Ilamitic idioms is the feminine article, the; prefixed or suffixed even now 
to abundant Berber nomina — ex. gr., T-Amazirgh or Amazirgh-T. These cut away. 
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the pristine monosyllable of KAaMaTrt is K^M ; identical with K/teM the name of 
Euypi; and also with KAaM the son of Noah, personified symbol of all Ilamitic families. 
We have traced the PhiliHlim& to a Barbaresque sourqe, although history dawns upon 
them in Palestine. The writer of Xth Genesis, whose authority has been found so 
unexceptionably safe hitherto, makes a KAaM-i/e citizen on the frontier of Palestine 
descend from KNAr/N ; the figurative son of KUSA who was the figurative son of 
KAaM. The Ilamitic article T is suffixed to the primitive biliteral name of a city, whose 
existence is carried Wck on Egyptian monuments to Mosaic epochas. There is no 
historical limit definable for the foundation of the city ; none, most assuredly, for the 
antiquity of its name. But, archicology may draw, from other data, inferences tliat 
appear satisfactory : before considering which, justice to the memory of human great- 
ness suggests a citation : — 

“ The man who has anticipated by a century the movements of mind towards modern 
sciences ; who has raised up questions which, dbwn to him, were considcired to be 
resolved or to be insoluble ; who has carried the investigations of a criticism the most 
intrepid into documents by all antiquity respected ; who never bent himself before esta- 
blished prejudice ; who has accomplished the double enterprise of destroying and of 
reconstructing universal history ; who has treated upon all the sciences without being 
acquainted xireciselj' with any one, and who be(iueathcd to each of them some fecund 
teaching ; the man who has almost divined all the discoveries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; who, appertaining to an age [1722] and to a country [Naples] wherein thought 
was never free, seemed to ignore that the saying of every thing to every body, was to 
expose himself to be comprehended by nobody; the man whoso genius recalls the 
mighty intellects of Plato and of Aristotle, deserves to be followed step by step in the 
development of his glorious intelligence and in the vicissitudes of his long and 
unhappy life.” That ifian was Vico. In “ establishing the Principles ” of historical 
criticism, he laid down, for the 107th rule: “the commencements of nations preceded 
the commencements of cities,'^ A hagiograx>her smiles at its infantine simplicity* — 
let us raise a laugh at his. 

We have seen that, Sidon, IbuSy Arha^ Sin^ Aradua, Simyra^ and Hamath^ were cities. 
We know that the terminal letter 1, iW, to six of these seven names, produces, in 
Semitic idioms, exactly the same effect that our atldition of an English “mw” changes 
them into a Sidon-mn, an Ibiis-mw, an Ark-m?i, a Sin-mn, an Arad-mw, a Simyr-ww, 
and a Hamath-^«/^. Ergo, these people derive ttieir appellatives from cities ; built, of 
course, before men could hail from them. What now — let us turn round and nsk the 
smiling querist, as his face augments its longitude while diminishing its risible lati- 
tude, — what now becomes of your fables about those -men called Sidon. Ibusy Arka, 
Sm, Aradasy SimyrOy or Hamath, whom your schools have dnred to find in Xth Genesis, 
as sonSy forsooth [!], of another fabulous human being your philologers spell “Canaan” ? 

But, there is yet another deduction which the reader will draw at once from these 
premises, viz. : — that, inasmuch as a man could not be a Ilamathian before the city 
of Hamath was built, the fact that the writer of Xth Genesis speaks of a K/mMaT/1, 
or Ifamathian, proves that the document called “Xth Genesis” was written after, pro- 
bably long after, tliis city had existed ; and, therefore, that he (the writer aforesaid) 
never dreamed that modern logopoeists would metamorphose his cities into so many 
human beings. 

The age of the foundation of all these cities receding beyond historical chronology, 
we have said enough on the Ilamathian and his compeers: but, while taking leave of 
the cities iticluded in the terrestrial area called KNAdN, we likewise bid farewell to 
every commentator who perpetuates rabbinical superstitions about “ Canaan ” and lus 
gigantic progeny. “ These,” says the chorographer of Xth Genesis, on closing his 
Hamitk list, — “ These are the affiliations of KAaM [i. e , the swarthy]j after their 
families, after their ionguesy in their countries, and in their nations.” {Oen. x. 20.) 

Nothing can be plainer, nor more scientifically concise. In our journey from Babylon 
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through Southern Arabia, and round by the shores of the Erythr«ean (red), Edomite 
or Red Sea, the dark llimyarites (re<i) have accompanied us, over the Suez Isthmus, 
into Egypt — the true “land of K/<d,M ” (dark) ; its ancient name preserved in Chevi- 
mia — abode of the red people, “par excellence.” Thence, towards the west along 
Barbary we see the prolongations of the same IlamiHc (dark) families, “gentes sub- 
fusci coloris,” stretching between the Sahara desert and the Mediterranean, as far as 
Mauritania : whilst, towards the east, through Palestine, we behold the wrecks of an 
aboriginal population, linked by traditions and primitive speech to Egypt and to Bar- 
bary, “ tinged with the red of Gietulian blood,” and llamitic under every aspect. 629 
We next take up the “ Affiliations of Siikm.” 


And unto S/^eM (there was) issue.” (Gen, x. 21 — Hebrew Text.) 
dS’I/ — AdILM — ‘ Elam.’ 

Preceding generations have bent their intelligencies towards the elucidation of 
Shemitish subjects with more zeal, and therefore with more success, than towards that 
of Japethic or of Hamitic problems. 

Owing partly to the fortuitous preservation of this family’s chronicles in greater 
completeness tlian those of any people except the Chinese; still more, to the absence, 
until this century, of those immortal discoveries epitomized in two names, “Cham 
roLLiON and Rawhx.^on”; and, beyond any other stimulant of research, to c^ctrinal 
biases in favor of a select line that, under the name of Hebrews and Arabs, traces its 
pedigree backwards to a bilitcral SM — owing, we repeat, to these historical accidents, 
we happen to know a little more about some of SM’s posterity, their annals, habitats, 
and associations, than we do concerning other less respectable, because unrecorded, 
“ Types of Mankind.” * 

According to Ainsworth, geologist to the Euphrates Expedition, Elymais^ country of 
the Ehjmwi (the capital city of whiclj was also called Elymais when classical history 
first dawns upon its geography), was a Persian province, situate to the south of Medju, 
between the river Tigris and the Persian Appenines, sloping downwards into Susiana 
and to the Persian Gulf. Tradition, through Polybius and Strabo, ascribes to its Eiy- 
rmean inhabitants a northern origin; and Josephus calls them “the founders of the 
Persians” : with whom they are often confounded in later Hebrew annals; for Persia 
and Persepolis are both called E/am (1 Macrah. vi. 12; 2 id. ix.. 2). They were, liow- 
ever, in tlie days of Abraham, already occupiers of a kivgdtan called E/am {Gen, xiv. 
1,9); so that when, more than a thousand years later, the compiler of Xth Genesis 
registered AdTLM on his ethnic chart, he naturally meant tiie counipj which l»ad been 
so called from times immemorial before him. 

This country (generally, if improperly, included in the sections of territory compre- 
hended by the terra Susiana)., is full of ancient cuneiform remains ; both of the Persian 
and of the older Assyrian period : but, in 1840, one class of the cuiicatic inscriptions 
there discovered, owing to “the number of new characters which they exhibit — 
characters for wliich no conjectural equivalent can be found either in the Babylonian 
or the Assyrian alphabet” — was denominated Elymmm by Rawlinson, being monu- 
ments distinct from their neiglibors. 

Under these circumstances, until Rawlinson or his emulous competitors shall 
breathe upon these “dry bones” of E/ymais, “and say unto them, 0 ye dry bones, 
hear!” it is best not to hazard opinions on the unknown, wdiich the next mail from 
Europe may perhaps render clear as day. We therefore^ merely indicate a discrepancy 
at present evident between modern philological an<l hi.storical results and tlie Semitish 
genealogy of A/lILM-a?j?, in Xth Geiie.sis. According to the latter, the AdILAr-?/<5 
sliould have spoken a dialect of the Aramcean class of l.angiiagcs : but, according to the 
former, as interpreted by Lenormnnt, Quatrciuefb, Movers, and others, the afliuities of 
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Ad[Li\I, cofjfiiJite if not identical with the Persians, are Arian. It seems to*us, how. 
ever, that Lowenstern’s solution is satisfactory. He shows how the primitive Elamites 
were of Semitic extraction, but that, in after times, Scythic conquerors superimposed 
in Elam their extraneous blood, tongues, and tra(fitions ; as the reader can verify in 
this author’s learned papers. In the meanwhile, De Saulcy has read upon cuneatic 
inscriptions of the age of Asar-haddon, eighth century b. c., that this monarch was 
“rex populi Assur,” and “rex populi Elam”: and this is confirmed by Layard’s 
Second Expedition, f(fr “ Sennacherib speaks of the army which defended the workmen 
being attacked by the king of Elam and the king of TJabylon.” 

Our confidence in the compiler of Xth Genesis stands unshaken. If, as we have 
proved, his tabulation of the distant JIamites is so correct, how much better must a 
Chaldwan chorographer have been acquainted with the legendary origins of a Semitish 

A^ILM-tfwf630 

47. — ASTIR — ‘ Assiiur.’ 

While admitting the equivocal nature of the text of Genesis x. 11, we have given 
reasons [supra, p. 509] for reading — “ From this land {Shinar) he himself (NiMKoD) 
went forth (to) ASUIl (Assyria) and builded Nineveh,” &c. Such lesson indicates 
that we have now before us a t/eopraphicnl name. 

“ It would be tjtrange,” critically remarks De Sola, “ if Asjiuk, a son of Sheni 
{Gen. x. 2ii) were mentioned among the descendants of Cham, of whom Nimrod was 
one. It would be equally strange if the deeds of Asiiim were spoken of (in verse 11) 
before his birth and descent had be^in mentioned.” The writer of Xth Genesis, a plain 
sensible man, compiling the Assyrian department of his chart not impossibly in ASUU 
itself, was not likely to have committed such a nee<lless anachronism. Let us examine 
another text. 

King James’s version, Genesis ii, 14 — “And the name of the third river i> Iliddel^l: 
that is it which gocth toward the east of Assyria.” This text has opportunely received 
recent ventilation at Paris, in di.scussions between De Longperier, an Orientalist as 
profound in biblical as in all archaic lore, and a learned dogmatist, M. Hoeffer. The 
uiite'diluvian river, miswritten JJUhlekel in our version, is, in the Text, 11-DKL, the- 
DiKLe — a name that, through various historical transmutations, such as DiGLe, 
DidJLeh, TiGLc, and TiGRK {Tv/rdm, in Persepolitan inscriptions), is inherited by us 
in its eu[)huiiized Latin form — the TIG1U8. 

The Text therefore reads literally — ihe. Tidirs, “ ipse vadens KDMT< (ante) ASUK 
Parisian debate turned upon the meaning of KD.MT/; by English interpreters ren- 
dered “East;” — a traiaslation which, if true, (as dogmati.srn had maintained,) would 
place the city* of Nineveh, built in the land of ASlJll (Gen. x. 11), on the we.si bank 
of that river; supposing always that the river lay to the ea.H of it (Assyria). And 
thus “ Holy Scripture” was triumphantly quoted to prove that, inasmuch as Nineveh 
was situate weM of tlie Tigris, the vast exhumations of Dotta, Layard, Place, and 
llawliiison, on the eastern bank, which people fondly supposed to have been executed 
in ante-diluviun Assyna, not having been made on the site of Nineveh at all, the whole 
of these discoveries, in regard to Nineveh, fell to the ground ! 

But, Mrs. llich and St. Jerome naively tell us — “It is one thing to write history, 
and another to write prophecy under the immediate effect of in.spiration.” D “a 
prophet is not writhout honor, but in his own country, and among his own kin, and m 
his own house” (Mark vi. 4) ; that is, among those mortals who happen to know him 
best; — the unfortunate scholar alluded to can hope for little elsewhere; since De 
LongpC‘rier established 

1st. That Herodotus has nowhere connected the Tigris with Assyria. 

2d. That neither the Septuagint, nor the Vulgate, any more than the Hlebrew Text, 
justifies such a reading as “ East” in Genesis ii. 14. 

8d. That KDMT< here meaning simply “ en avant vers,” the true signification of 
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this passage must be, in English, “ the Tigris, flowing in fr,oni towards (say opposit*>) 
Assyria.” 

Our digression introduces another difficulty. Between the land of ASUU in lid Gene- 
sis, and ASUll in Genesis Xth, rolls the Flood ; which, .contrary to the sophistries of 
the Rev. Dr. J. Pyc Smith, we wholly agree with the “ Friend of Moses,” and the 
writer of Genesis Vllth, in considering to have been universal. If geology, in the XIXth 
century after Christ, discovers phenomena which prove Diluvian momentaneous univer- 
sality to be impossible, so much the wor.se for geologists, jjjut to attribute to Hebrew 
authors living long subsequently to the XIXth century ii. c., the intrepid concep- 
tions of modern geology, is to commit a most gross historical anachi'oni.sm ; besides 
inventing a doctrine utterly irreconcilable with the plain square-letters of the Hebrew 
Text. We would therefore merely inquire of the orthodox geologist whether he con- 
siders the land of ASUR, along which ran the river Tigris before the universal Flood, 
to have been specified (by Moses) proleptically or retrolepticolly ? His reply would 
jenlightcn us upon one of two propositions. If this Hebrew “scholar and statesman,” 
as the Friend of Moses term.s liini, had before his eyes, as some niaintain, certain docu« 
ments written by ante-dihivian patriarchs, then ASUll, in such in.anuscripts, must 
have been the geographical appellative of a countny existing before the Flood; which 
country, after the waters had j)assed away, emerged as ASUll, along with its river Tigris, 
on* the same terrestrial area, in order to be catalogued by the writer of Xth Genesis 
among other countries existing in his later day. Or, if .Moses was enlightene«l upon events 
anterior to his lifetime through “ Divine inspiration,” then we p().sses.s the authority of 
the Most High (through Moses) for sustaining that, ASUR, having been the geographi- 
cal name of a country years before the Deluge, and centuries before “ Asuuii, son of 
Shem,” was born, the writer of Xth Genesis was right in m:ipi)ing tlie “ land of 
ASUR” as a country y according to its arite-fluviatile acceptation in Genesis ii. 14 — a 
country, too, wherein the masterly geological researches of Ainsworth could discover no 
traces of any Noachian Flood. That which remains certain is, that ASUR was already 
a country, according to the letter of Scripture itself, whensoever, or by whomsoever, 
or wheresoever, Xth Genesi.s was written; and, for our researches, “for us, that is 
enough.” — “ That you should wish to call Moses author of the Pentateuch, or Esdras 
the restorer of this same work, 1 do not object,” philosophically wrote St. .Jerome. 

The lunne of ASUll, in unpuiictuated Hchrew, becomes AS// UR through rabbinical 
marks; and passing through different dialects and ages, as AT/Ull, .\TUR, ATUllm, 
A/AURA, ASSUll///, &c., it is now written Assyria by ourselves. But, wliile modern 
Chaldee .lews have preserved in Athonr the correspondent of A.sAow as intonated by 
their forefathers, cuneiform scholars have discovered, in the laud of AS// UR itself, the 
indigenous name, petroglyphed Assour, upon innumerable records disinterred from the 
mounds of Khorsabad and Nimroud. 

Kings of the “country of ASUR” are now well-known personages to readers of 
Botta, Layard, Rawliiison, De Longpt^rier, De Saulcy, Hincks, Birch, Grotefend, Lii wen- 
stern, Oppert, Norris, Vanx, Eadie, or Bouomi; and having been found upon sculptures 
coeval with the epoch of Jehu, king of Israel, ASUR was already the name of Assyria 
early in the ninth century b. c. : an age, we think, nearly parallel with the compibation 
of Xth Genesis. These now-familiar topics need no pause ; but some of those things 
which are less so demand notice in tracing ASUR to its primeval source. llawlin.son 
finds in Assarac, (Assarak, Asserah,) “god of AssyriaP — tlie deified proto-patriarch 
of that land — called in the inscriptions “ father of the gods,” “ king of the god.s,” 
“ great ruler of the gods ; ” whose mythological characteristics arc th’oso of Kronos 
or Saturn. “ I should suppose him, as head of the Pantheon, to be represented by that 
particular device of a winged figure in a circle, which was subscfiucntly adopted by the 
Persians to denote Ohmuzd, the chief deity of their religious system.” And we may now 
leave hagiography to rejoice over possible connections between the divine anij 

Ashur the son of Siiem, among those of other genealogies of Xth Genesis; which doc- 
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ument Rawiinson does not consider anj^thing more than an historical representation 
of the great and lengthened migrations of the primitive Asiatic race of man.” More 
recently we learn from Layard how — “ Asshur^ the king of the circle of the great 
gods,” heads the list of the thirteen great gods of Assyria, at Nimroud. At Babylon, 
however, the god Mardiik is termed “the great lord,” “lord of lords,” “elder of the 
gods,” &c. ; and Ashur no longer appears, being the god of upland Assyria, and not 
of the Babylonian plains. 

The cuneiform docuj^ents upon which ASAUR figures as a native mythological per- 
sonage approach in antiquity the era of Moses. The hieroglyphical records in which 
A-8U-ru occurs as the Egyptian name of Aasyriat surpass, by two hundred years, the 
age of the Hebrew lawgiver, because Birch discovers it upon inscriptions of the time 
of Arnunoph HI [supxa, p. 138, fig. 32]. Space now prevents the demonstr:ition that, 
among its various symbolical meanings, A-SUR signifies also “ Mc-/?w//-land but the 
writer (G. R. G.) will publish the reasons elsewhere. In the interim, to the author of 
Xth Genesis, ASAUR meant the cotininj by us called Assyria — nothing more nor less.®-^ 

48 — ARP/dvSD — ‘ Akpuaxad.* 

“Akpiiaxau (ARlV/aKSuD; Sept. the son of Shem, and father of Salah; 

born one year after the Deluge, and died n. c. 1904, aged 438 years [Gen. xi. 12, &c).” 

liequiescat in pace ! . 

Such is the terse obituary notice, — unaccompanied by the customary poetical regrets, 
or general invitation to jittCMid the funeral, — a divinity student encounters when, seek- 
ing for instruction about tlie Savior’s genealogy, he opens Kitto’s cyclopoedia or Tay- 
lor’s Calmei (the best English biblical dictionaries) at the name AuriiAXAn; and this 
is all, A noble cenotnpli! We close those devout, not to say laborious, compendia, 
and turn to Volney’s Rccherrhcs Nouvelles. 

“A fifth people of Son w ylro/-/w^s A <7, represented in the canton .i1rra-AzeA?Vw of 
Ptolemy, wliich is a mountainous country, at the south of the Lake of Van, whence 
stream forth the Tigris and the Lycus or great Zab. This name signifies boundary of 
the Chahia'an, and seems to indicate tliat the Chaldreans, before Ninus, had extended 
themselves even thither. This Auapii-Kasiid, according to Josephus, was father of 
the (’hahheaiis ; according to the Ht'shrew, he produced Siiklah, whose trace, as ciiy^ 
and country, is found in the Satacha of Ptolemy. Siiklaii produced Ehku, father of 
all the peoples on the other side of tlie Euphrates ; but if wc find liim on this side, rela- 
tively to Jiidma, we have the right to say th.at this antique tradition conies from Chal- 
doea.” Our jinalyscs of Xtli Genesis entirely corroborate Voliiey’s deductions of its 
Chaldaic derivation ; and justify Lenormant’s orthodox eulogies of him as “ un des 
homines les plus pfaietrants de cc siecle.” From the latter wc take the following note — 
“Josephus had made, before of Arphazad, the father of tlie Casdim or 

Cliahheans. M. Bolden explains Arrapachitis by the Sanscrit: Aryapakschald, the 
country bordering iqioii Aria. This etymology is not unworthy of attention.” 

There i.s little to be added to Volney’s definition'; and that little confirms him. 
ARPA-KaSD — after dividing into two w'ords that which in the Hebrew ancient Text 
(Synagogue rolls) runs letter after letter, “contiiiua seric,” along the whole line — 
yields us, as Michaclis first suggested, ARFA, the Arabic for boundary, and KASD, 
Chaldaum. The etymology is in unison witli .Aranucan origines ; and Arphaxad wa.s 
the brother of Aram: while Bochart’s identification of it with the province of Arrapa- 
chitis of Ptolemy’s geography also stands; but perhaps not with “nam quod Josephus 
ct alii volurit GhahUeos olim ab eo dictos Arphaxadoioa merum somnium est.” 

It is strange how Oriental tradition clings to the vicinities of Ararat as the moun- 
tainous birthplace of Chaldaic races. There we find the Ileden (Eden) of Gene.sis lid, 
and “the house of Eden” extant in the time of the prophet Amos (i. 6); while an- 
other writer tells us how “ Harnn Canne, and TIeden, have made traffic with what 
camw Iroin Seba, and Assyria learned thy traffic” [Ezek. xxvii. 23). 
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There, too, was the Haiasdan of the Armenians: and there the TTad4n4che which 
Zoroaster ennobled by the title of the “pure Iran” because his birthplace was at 
Ourmi, on the border of Lake Ourmiuh. “There,” continues Dubois, “is the antique 
nativedand of Arpaesad and of the Hebrews: and their patriarch Abraham, like Zo- 
roaster, was born at Our, on the shores of Lake Ourmiah, in Chaldaea. There touches 
also LAn, Arhan, the land of Persian mythes.” In which connection let us likewise 
add, that the river Akhourian^ whoso sources lie on the same chain, still bears the 
name of ARPA-Tohai. But we suppiest a melioration. , 

Akphakasd, as a country in Xth Genesis, is the parental source, throup^h the province 
of Salacha, of Eber, the yonderer ; and from the latter, according to the other docu- 
ment {Gen. xi. 13-26), sprang Abraham, progenitor of the Abrahamidcc ; born pro- 
bably at Our Kasdlm, “ Ur of the Chaldees,” whence they issued “to go to the land 
of Kanaan.” It is true that Mr. Loftus considers the enormous ruins of Werka to be 
the real “ Ur of the Chaldees,” now traditionally called “ the birthplace of Abraham 
nor would the establishment of this fact result in any further alteration of our view 
than by proving (what is very likely) that ARP/^.a-KaSD was a different place from 
AUR-KaSDlM. The name “ Chuldiean” is also ancient enough, having been found in 
cuneiform on the monuments of Nineveh. 

Be all this as it may, there still remains one “ Ur of the Chaldees,” AUR-KSDIM 
in the text, which is unquestionably, as shown by Ritter and by Ainsworth, the pre- 
sent city and district of Urhoi^ now Or/h, or URPAA (called, in Greco-Roman times, 
Chaldctopolis, Antiocliia, Collirhoe, and AWma), in Diilrbektr. Allowing very common 
mutations of vowels, we behold in Urfa^ or ARP^a, ARP//a-KaSD, “ Orfa of the 
Chaldcean^^^ the absolute solution of Arphaxad, no less than the earliest geographical 
source of the Abrahamidce. 

Thus, at every step, the chorographic exactitude of Xth Genesis is vindicated ; and 
ARlV/aKaSD, no more a fabulous human being, regains its legitimate heritage among 
the countries of the earth. To the “late A/r.” Arphaxad, “aged 438 years,” we 
repeat our valedictory, “ requiescat in pace ! ” 633 

40. -nS — LUD — ‘Lud.’ 

The high road from Nineveh, in the land of ASUR, Assyria, conducts a traveller 
towards A.'^ia Minor, through ARFA-KASD, Cbald(ran~()rja, into Lydia; — a name 
which, in its Greek spelling of Avhn^ faithfully transcribes tlie Hebrew LUD-m. 

This country derives its name, according to traditions collected by a native of Asia 
Minor, Herodotus of Halicarnassus, from Lydus, son of Atys; whose crown passed 
into the keeping of Hercules. This legend indicates the ante-historical ground we 
tread upon; and j)robably the intrusion of Hellenic Ukradida- upon an aboriginal 
Lydian population, alliliated with the Shemites. The recent explorations of Fellows 
and the Lycian monuments now rescued from perdition, establish, in the most con- 
vincing mariner, the transitions of art in all its symbolism, through Asia Minor, from 
Assyria to Greece; and tlie my the of the Assyrian Hercules serves as a faithful thread 
through the mazes of this labyrinth : which mythe, Grotc observes, exhibits but tlie 
“tendency to universal personification” — being merely “ MuOwj, Saga — an universal 
manifestation of the human mind.” 

But, from the premises, one deduction is solid, viz. : th.at Herodotus, than whom in 
Lydian questions there is no higher authority, makes Hercules succeed Lydus — the 
personified land of Lydia. Now, inasmuch as the mythe of Jlercnies antedates all chro- 
' nology, it follows tliat Herodotus, who says that Lydus prccciled the llicrucUda’, locked 
upon the autocthoiious name and traditions of Lydia as still more remote from his own 
day; b. c. 484-430. To us, therefore, the Halicamassian’s testimony, upon the ante- 
historical affairs of his native Asia Minor, would ijyso facto outweigh any notices of 
68 
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Lydia issuing from the “School of F^sdras” in Palestine (foreign to Lydian blood, Ian* 
guage, and traditions), should the latter contradict him : which, happily, they do not. 

The compiler of Xth Genesis, educated, as we now begin to feel assured, amid the 
“ learning of the Chaldees,” attributes no affiliations to the geographical locality he 
designates LUD; any more than, in his classification of the senior llamid(z {ver. 0), 
he ascribes descendants to PACT; which, lye have seen, is Barbary, This engenders 
the supposition that he knew little beyond the names of either ; and that just as to 
him, composing his ethnic chart in some University of Chahhea, PAUT appeared to 
be the most western geographical range of ITaniilic migrations, so LUD probably 
seemed to lie among the most northerly of Semitic. As such, then, he duly registered 
them in his inestimable chorography. 

Some centuries prior to the age of this venerable digest, the Lydians arc mentioned 
in Kgyptian hieroglyphics. In the Asiatic conquests of Sethei-Meneptha, and of 
Ramses II., to say nothing of later Pharaohs, associated with lonians, RipheeanSy and 
■ other well-known families of A.sia Minor, we find the oft-recurring “ Land Ludenuy* 
or “ land of the upper and “ o’f the lower Luden.^' This establishes the exist- 

ence of Lydia and of Lydians at the XVIIIth dynasty, fourteenth — sixteenth centuries 
n. r. ; in days anterior to and coeval with Moses : i. c., much earlier than the compilation 
of Xth Genesis. Put (to avoid Mosaic conflictions with Egyptian records) it is best 
perhaps to ascend a few generations beyond modern disputes upon the era of the He- 
brew “scholar and statesman; ” when by pointing out LUD and Lydians in chronicles 
appertaining to the anterior XVIIth dynasty, we show that Amunoph II., Thotmea 
111., and Amunoph III., successors of that “new king over Egypt which knew not 
Joseph” (AV. i. 8), could not readily have heard of Mo.scs’s Lydian geography before 
the great lawgiver was born. Posterior in ejioch to the former, and anterior to the 
latter dignitary, these Pharaohs of the XVllth dynasty knew nothing about either 
Joseph or Moses. 

Nor is history wanting to support the early spread of Egyptian arms into Asia 
Minor; for besides a confused aggregation of events of different ages to be met with 
in every classical lexicon under the head of “Sesostris,” we have the authentic ac- 
count of Tacitus that the Prio.sts of Thebes read to the Emperor Germanicus, from 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, how “Ramses overcame Libya, Ethiopia, the Medcs and 
the Per.sians, Pactriana, and Scythia, and held away over the lands which the Syrians, 
Armenians, and neighboring Capiiadocians,. inhabit from Pithynia up to the Lycian Sea.” 

AVe cannot quote authority for the discovery of the name LUD in cuneiform writings; 
unless Ludniu be the same as the “ Rutennu ” of the “ Grand Procession of Thotmes 
111.” [supra, p. 15‘J], which Pirch fixes, in hieroglyphical geography, “north of the 
Great Sea,” and compares with the Assyrian king Sargiiia’s prisoners at Khorsabad. 

However, LUD, being identical with J^ydia, enters, like the rest, as a geographical 
appellative into the catalogue of Xth Genesis; and the cycloiimdic notion that, from a 
man called LUD, “ the Lydians in Asia Minor derived their name,” ranks among the 
childish postulates belonging to an age of which science now hopefully discerns “ the 
beginning of the end.” ^’’3* 

50. — A!RM — ‘Aram.’ 

Orthodox lexicography informs us that Aram means ^'hiyhnesSy magnificence; other- 
wise, one that deceives, or their In this instance the erudition of “ N. M.” com- 

pensates for the meagre article by “ J. P. S.” in Kitto’s cyclopsedia. 

It has been shown already that Quatrerni;re doubts Mover’s derivation of ARMj 
which the latter considers to mean a high landy in juxtaposition to KNA^N, a low land. 
Still, the objection assigned by the former is inconclusive, because RM does actually 
signify high : and with the primeval masculine article aleph, A, prefixed, A-RM is 
int-high. Certain it is, also, that the geographical brother of Arpha-Kasd, “Or/a of the 
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Chaldasan,” and of Lydia^ must be sought for along the same Tnuric uplands of Asia 
Minor; where ARM lay among the mountains of tlie east” [Nurnh. xxiii, 7) In 
Punic, also, the same word means high; for M. Judas reads on Numidiaii coins, Juba 
BOUM melkat = “Juba, highness of the ^ealm.” 

Diodorus’s Ap(//a Upt] or Arimi Monies^ suggest themselves at once ; although authorities 
disagree upon their location, in Phrygia, Lydia, Mysia, Cilicia, or Syria : but Strabo 
and Josephus inform us that the Greeks called Syrians tliose people who called them- 
selves A ramoians : and when Ilomcr and Hesiod wrote, the Kpipoi extended to Phrygia, 
which they termed Arima'ia, Syria, therefore, in its widest acceptation, seems best 
to correspond to ARM, because the latter merges into Mesopotamia ; and in Pliny and 
Pomponius Mela the name of Syria is applied to provinces even beyond the Euphrates 
and Tigris. 

As the grand centre of Shemitish families, Syria still preserves the n$ime of S/<eM 
in its Oriental appellative ; being known to Syrians and the populations around them 
by no other title than BdR-Es-S/aXM, land of Shorn. Arab geography explains this 
coincidence by reasons worthy of attention. Sham means the left hand^ and Yemeen 
{Yemen in Arabia), the right; as, face directed to the East, an Arabian worshipped the 
rising sun ; or looked buck to ARM as the traditionary birthplace of his ancestry 
before, by emigration to Arabia, they had acquired the right to call themselves dRB, 
lees/era-men. Damascus, Ks-Shdm el-keheer^ “ the great Sham,” may perhaps be the 
focus of these ancient rsidiations: for its i<lcntity with Akam is marked in the passage 
— “The APaMtt//ijf of Damascus came to succor Hadadezer king of Sobah, &c. (2 Sam. 
viii. 6. 6) — the versions generally substituting Syrians for Ara7nceans. 

So extensive was the range of ARM in ancient geography that, to distinguish its 
divisions, a qualifying name was generally appended to it: thus, *SWr4-AU.M, the 
“field of Aram,” Padan-XlX'Sl^ the “plain of Aram,” and ARM-AWi^rtfem, “Aram of 
the two rivers,” refer to parts of Mesopotamia: AWM-Duniashk was a Damascene 
territory; ARM-^Vo/^i/A, probably (hlicia ; ARM-J/adA-a/q east of the Jordan; and 
AK'Sl-be/h-Jiekhuh, on which authorities vary. ARMI, an Ararnauui, is a Syrian in one 
scriptural text (2 Kings v. 20), It is a Me.sopotamian in another {(Jen. xxv. 20). 

Aramcean was the speech of the patriarchal Abrahamidm, when abandoning AllPAa- 
KaSD, or it.s equivalent AUR-Ka8D>/n (Chaldiean Or/h, or of the Chaldees), they 
arrived in the land of Kanaan ; where, forgetting their ancestral idiom, they adopted 
and misnamed Hebrew “ the language of Kanaan,” or Phivnician. 

Thus, from Arabia Deserta to the confines of Lydia, from Syria, over Mesopotamia, 
to Armenia, <lo we meet with infinite reliqauK of ru/a ; without being able, after four 
or five thousand years of migrations, to mark on the quicksands of geography 

any more specific locality for ARM, than Syria in its most extended sense. 

Hieroglyphical researches do not aid us to a more definite ascription of ARM. In 
the Vatican Museum, the statue of a priest bears the inscription — “His majesty, 
King Darius, ever living, onlered me to go to Egypt, while his majesty was in ARM A” : 
supposed to bo Assyria. Nor, in Persepolitan cuneiform records or in those of As- 
syria, has any more positive identification of ARM been discovered and published than 
what may exist in Arni^ina^ Arama^ &c., considered to be Armenia — a country in 
whose name ARM is also preserved. 

The writer of Xth Genesis im.y or may not have had more precise views upon ARM ; 
which he set down with its parallels, Assyria^ Orfa^ and Lydia., on his invaluably chart, 
and then proceeded to tabulate those tribes of the Semitic stock that looked back upon 
the land of ARM as their birthplace.*^ 

“And the affiliations of ARM." 

. py — dUT» — ‘Uz.’ 

In Gen. x. 23, the four names after ARM are called BeNI-ARM; i. e.^ “eons of 
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Aram^' \ but, in 1 Chron* i. 17, the same four are catalogued as BeNI-SAeM; that is, 
“sons of Shem."^ 

Hence one of two conclusions is submitted to hagiography. Either the writer of 
Chronicles follows a different genealogical list from that of Xth Genesis — in which 
case we are at a loss to wliich document to ascribe “plenary inspiration” — or (as we 
maintain with every Orientalist) the word I5c^’I (sons) does not mean, whether in the 
former or in the latter text, the hona fide offspring of a man called Aram, or of a man 
called Shem ; but simply a general aJJiUation ; such as in English we comprehend by 
Wilkin-«oa ; or by AV/ 2 -Gcrald, jVc- D onald, O’-Brien, ^^^-Shenkyn, &c. 

^UTs, first of the four, cannot well have been Shem’s son and grandson at one and 
the same time; unless it be claimed that Shem wedded his own daughter: an escape not 
provided for in either text ; and if it were, what becomes of Aram’s paternity ? Again, 
an imaginary liuinaii being called SAeM could not physically have been progenitor of a 
country called Aram. Common sense, however, based upon the spirit of familiar Ori- 
ental personifications, finds no contradiction between the authors of Xth Genesis and 
of 1 Chronicles; to w'hom AUT.? and his three figurative brethren, as BeNI, “affilia- 
tions,” were colonics or emigrants from an especial hind termed ARaM ; itself classi- 
fied gcncrically among countries occupied by Shemitish families. 

This example, we presume, suffices to show the absurdity of seeing human indivi- 
duals where the writer of Xth Genesis catalogued naught but counivies, cities, and 
tribes, after the symbolical names “Shem, Ham, and Japheth.” — But, our difficulties 
end not here. 


Genesis X. } 

V, 23 — And sons of AUaM, ^UT.f, and 
K/iUL, and GTHl, and MaSA. 


A third occurs among the de- 

scendants of Esau [Gen. xxxvi. 28). 


Genesis XXII. 

K 20 — Milcah has also given sons to 
Nahor thy brother. 

“ 21 — dUT« his first born, and BUZ 
his brother, and K M U A L , 
Father of .'\JiaM. 

“ 22 — And KaSD — (i. c. ChaldcRo) &c. 


AVith three distinct personifications (above exhibited), each called rtUT.^,* it is next 
to imj) 0 ssii)le for a commentator to avoi<l c(iuivoques ; and the country, or tribe, of 
one dUT,9 may be erroneously assigned to either of the two others ; even without sup- 
posing mistakes in the two later genealogical list.s: which discrepancies, however, do 
not otherwise concern us. Xth Genesis, in every instance, has stood the test of 
critical geography heretofore ; and errors in tliis case arc ours, not its venerable 
compiler’s. 

Nevertheless, in the second list {Gen. xxii.), dUT^ becomes the uncle of ARAM; 
whereas in Xth Genesis he i.s the latter’s son; while KaSI), Cliesed, (singular of 
KaSDlM, Chahheans,) unmentioned by the former author, figures, in the latter’s list, 
among the descendants of Naiiou, Abraham’s brother. 

It is to the land, called dUT.v in Xth Genesis, that .Job’s residence is generally, 
assigned, owing to its proximity to (ffiahhea; wherefore the latter passage indicates a 
country, rather than a tribe — but in no case a man. 

These triple chances of error, above noticed, compel archmology to be extremely 
wary in deciding to which of numerous Arabian resemblances of name we are to attri- 
bute the dUTw of Xth Genesis — or really “ land of dUT.?.” Bochart ingeniously guessed 
the JFsitcK, Avsitis, Ansite, of Ptolemy, in the Syrian desert towards the Euphrates; 
where the Idunnean Arabs Jieni-Tamhi have dwelt; to whom Jeremiah exclaims — 
“ Rejoice thee, daughter of Edom, who livest in the land of dUTs.” Lenormant fol- 
lows Michmlis in selecting Damascus. 

In Arab tradition, Oicz was the parent of the lost Addite tribes ; and, assuming this 
wild 'legend to be historical, by dint of mistranslations Forster has raised a fabric of 
delusion exceeded only in extravagance by the same enthusiastic divine’s Sinaic inscrij* 
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iions! It is in the ill-advised Appendix to his excellent Geography, entitled “ Hadra- 
miitic Inscriptions,” that this erudite Orientalist lost his balance when supposing that, 
in these very modern Ilimyarite petroglyphs, he found himself “ conversing, as it were, 
with the immediate descendants of Shern and Noah, not through the doubtful medium 
of ancient history, or the dim light of Oriental tradition, but in their own records of 
their own annals, * graven with an iron pen, and lead, in the rock for ever ! ’ ” He 
translates the second line of Wellsted’s short inscription as follows : “ w;«^ssailed 
the Beni- Ac, and hunted [them] down, and covered their faces with black nes^ 

Happy, indeed, though not perhaps to the pious extent of the Rev. Mr. Forster, 
should we be to recognize dUT.s in these inscriptions ; but some trifling obstacles inter- 
vene. Suppose, for instance, that the Hadramautic inscription (No. 4), read into Arabic, 
should say nothing of the kind? Ex. gr.^ that which Forster translates ^^Aws a.ssailed 
the Beni-Ac,” &c., should be, according to Hunt, “the efl'eminate youths are adorned 
and perfume their garments and strut proudly”! And suppose, that the language 
in which these inscriptions of IJisn Ghorab are written, being the old Fhkeelee or Cush- 
ite tongue, does not admit of their being transcribed directly into Arabic idioms at all ! 
Fresnel, the Ilimyarite discoverer “par excellence,” gives the same inscription (No. 4), 
in Arabic letters, but has ventured no translation. These suppositions Forster, so far 
as we can learn, has never taken notice of; but goes on translating anything and 
everything;^ into an Arabic “ sui generi.s,” with the same serene composure that Father 
Kircher, two pcnturics ago, read off’ at sight ( ! ) those identical Sinuic inscriptions on 
which Forster has latterly exercised his orthodoxy without mentioning the labors of 
his Herculean prototype. 

/lUlX under these circumstances, remains on our hands. Probabilities favor the 
jEsitce, Ausitis, of Ptolemy the geographer; and .Job’s “ land of ^UT.?,” on the Arabian 
frontier of (.dialda}a,|^erns to answer best to the Araniaan analogies of Xth Genesis. 
dUT^, we infer, was a tribe.^^ 

52, Sin — KAUL — ‘IltiL.’ 

Wo enliven the reader with orthodox lexicography as we proceed — “H ul, pain, 
infirmity, bringing forth children, sand, or expectation ! 

Most authorities abandon KAUL in despair: but Grotius indicated that a Coelo- 
Syriaii city called ChollcB by Ptolemy might represent K/dJL; and Bochart noticed the 
frequency of this word in the Armenian localities of Cholaa, Choluata, Cholimma, and 
Cholobetene ; which last might be an Hellenic corruption of \\h\jh-Bcth, “house of 
KAUL.” Recent researches favor the adoption of the “ land of //w/cA,” in which is 
the Lake Hulch, at the north of Palestine.^'^’5^ 

53. "inj — GTrtl — ‘ Gether.’ 

Koranic tradition execrates the memory of “ Thamovd, son of Gather, son of the 
ilraw,” among ante-historical tribes distinguished for their idolatry ; but nothing can 
exceed the vagueness of these legemls. 

Gadara, the metropolis of the Penea, east of the .Jordan, and one of the cities of 
Dccapolis, has been assumed to represent GT^^R. Here the well-known miracle of the 
“swine” is said to have been ])erformed. There are many other places whose names, 
with the slightest modifications, amswer equally well : among them, Katara, ^ town 
and district placed by Ptolemy on the Persian Gulf, sufficiently important to have 
become the bishopric of Gadara. 

Gaddir, in Kanaanitish dialects (according to Pliny and Solinus, also in the “ Pnnica 
lingua”) meaning a hedge, limit, boundary, or “a place widled-round,” renders the 
confusion still more perplexing; for in countries traversed by Phauiician caravans, 
and occupied by their factors, any form of GT/R is as likely to have signified frontier 
or station, as to be derived from the tribe called GTHl in Xth Genesis.^^ 
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54. {J^O — MS — ‘Mash.’ 

Besides the discrepancy, above removed, between Xth Genesis and the parallel in 
1 Chrofiicka (i. 17), in regard to the affiliations of these four names from Shem, or 
from Aram ; here is another, that cannot be explained save through an error of some 
copyist. Who can really tell whether we should trarhspose MSKA into Xth Genesis, or 
MS into 1 Chronicles? [Supra, p. 473.] Two rea.sons, however, seem to justify the 
accuracy of the former text: one that a MSK is already mentioned among the “sons 
of.Tapheth” (vpr. 2); and therefore the repetition of a similar name amid the S/irm- 
ites is improbable: the other tllht the chart of Xth Genesis is the “ editio princeps,” 
of older and more .standard authority than the books called Chronicles. 

The Mucit, on the peninsula of the Persian Gulf whereon now stands the derivative 
city of Muscat — the Mascei Arabs in Mesopotamia; the Masnni near the Euphrates; 
and the Massonitce. of Yemen ; might entice inquiries : but, we think their habitats some- 
what distant from the loc.alilies where Aranuvan tribes appear to group; e.specially as 
MSA, Mussa, descended from Ishmael [Gen. xxv. 14), may well assert its right to the 
latter lineage. 

We cannot amend the old view of Bochart and of Grotius, that this Ararnman tribe 
survives about Mt. Masius; along Xenophon’s river Masra ; in the Masieni of Ste- 
phaniis, and perhaps the Moscheni of Pliny; all of which point to Upper Mesopotamia 
as the camping-ground of MalS//.<''^i'J 


“ And ARPZia-KiiST) oncendored and SLIiA engendered 

aEBK ” {Gen. x. 24). 

65. nSty— SLKA — ‘Salaii.’ 

Orfa in Diilrbeldr has been already demonstrated to be the fountain-source Arpha- 
Kasd, “Chaldmaii Urfa,” and no other than the true ALMl-KaSDlM, “Ur of the 
Chaldees; ” whence flow the earliest traditions of the Abrahamidm, 

the ynndercr, third in descent, seems to show either tliat a displacement had 
taken place before the name itself could well have been assumed ; or that the appel- 
lative “yonderer” is an ex post, facto attribution — the conse(pience of a migration that 
had previously taken effect. 

Between these two names, Orfa as a fixed geographical point, and Eber “he who 
has gone starnls SbK//; transcribed -S’o/oA in king .James’s version : perhaps 

in this instance with more propriety than according to the vulgar Masoretic Shelah ; 
which is suggested as the marginal reading. 

Seta of Ammiaiius Marcellinu.s. or Sele of Ptolemy, a citj’^ in Susiana, has received the 
concurrence of many commentators. Others consider 8LKA unknown. If Volney’s 
suggestion of tlie city and territory called Safucha by Ptolemy be not the most probable 
halting-place of the EHEKi when they had left Chaldican Orfa, the ignorance of 
every body consoles us for ours.^’it) 

56. — 'Kb It, or ratlior «BR — ‘ IIeber.’ 

[The impossibility of transcribing the letter Gnain of the Hebrews, &in of the Arabs, 
into any European alphabet, has been noticed by me long ago. As a general prin- 
ciple, 1 follow the rules of Lane in these substitutions; but unless a European 
the sound of fiin orientally articulated, his imagination can realize its phonetism as 
little as his adult voice can enunciate it. — G. R, G.] 

Etymologically, EBK signifies “one of the other side,” or “ the yonder-land whilst 
£BKI, a yonderer f or “a man from the other side,” has precisely the same radical 
as the Greek Yntp, Latinized into Iber [Iberes, Iberian) ; equivalent to trans, ultra^ etc. 

“ilEBEll one of the other side; Sept. ’'Efitp and 'Efiep), son of Salah, whe 
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became the father of Peleg at the age of 34 years, and died at the age of 464 {^Oen. 
X. 24; xi. 14; 1 Chron. i. 25). Hia name occurs in the genealogy of Christ [Jju1c9 
iii. 35). There is nothing to constitute Hkbeii an historical personage; but there is a 
degree of interest connected with him from the notion^ which the Jews themselves 
entertain, that the name of Hebrews ap|)licd to them, was derived from this alleged 
ancestor of Abraham. No historical ground appears why tiiis name should be derived 
from him rather than from any other personage that occurs in the catalogue of Shem’s 
descendants ; but there are so much stronger ohj^ictions to every other hgpothesis, that 
this perhaps is still the most probable of any which have yet been started.” 

If the authors of this volume had written the' above scientific expose^ it would have 
been seized upon as another instance oT “ skeptical views” (save the mark !) ; but the 
initials “ J. N.” appended to the above article in Kitto are those of a profound Ger- 
mano-IIebraist, the Rev. Dr. JoiiM Nicholson of Oxford. 

Archmologic.ally, the name filUl marks a displacement, or dislocation, that must 
have occurred before such name could Inive been given or assumed. 

Of such dislocation the earliest notice is the march of the Ahrahamidce from Orfa^ 
Chaldee to Harran (probably CVrmO, in Mesopotamia, and thence to Kanaan : where 
the Kanaanites gave to Abkaiiam, probably, the designation of EBR, as he who 
comes froih yonder-land^''' — transjluvianusy or “from the other side” of the Euphrates — 
whence 1Ij:bbew, l^BRT, became the cognomen of this family. Indeed, it is remarked 
that the title EBRIM, ponderers, Hebrews, was given to the Abrahani'idm by foreign 
nations. They called themselves Israelites after Jacob’s wrestling mntch at Phenyti ; 
and did not n<lopt that of “ Hebrews ” until many centuries later. 

We are dealing, therefore, in Xtli Genesis — a document compiled at least five, 
if not ten, hundred years subseqtiently to the arrival of the earliest Abrahamidne in 
Kanaan — with people upon whom the name EBR had been imposc<l, “ nolens volens ’ 
on their own part. Ha<l the chorograj)her of Xth Genesis been a man of Abraharnic 
pedigree, he would probably have designated his own nation by its most honored title, 
“Israelite;” but, far from that, a Chahhean composing his ethnic map in Chaldoea, 
naturally gives to ftBR its radical sense of “yomlorer;” either because the Palestinic 
Abrahatnidm were so termed by surrounding populations, or because they were then, 
to him, as KBeR-Vm, “people who bad gone beyond'' the Euphrates. That there is no 
“prefiguration” (?. e., “ cart before the horse”) in Xth Genesis, has been proven by the 
names Sido7iia?i, Ilamathian, ka. ; folks who couhl not well have been citizens of those 
cities, Sidon, Hamath, &c., until after the houses had been built: and inasmuch as 
these citizens arc catalogued in the same document w'ith P.BR, the anticpiity of the 
latter’s registration is brought down to historical times; long ages after tliat emi- 
gration from Chaldman Orfa into Palestine through which the foreign application of 
“yondcrers,” given to Abraham’s descemlants, had originated. 

“ Fama crescit eumlo and Oriental mythos — after Judaism, a little before the 
Christian era, had penetrated into AraUa : and still mure forcibly after hshimisin, in the 
seventh century, had imbued pagan Arabian.s with extraneous traditions — assimilated 
Eber, now iiiotamorplioscd into a ntan ami a patriarch, to the Arab prophet Hood : 
who, in native Arabian tradition, plays a part somewhat like that which Moses does 
in Jewisli : being their earliest metabistorieal Reformer. Who this Hood probably is, 
the profound investigations of Fresnel clearly indicate : — 

D^U-NUAS, or Zhu-Nau'^z, is the subject. “Caiue, 12 }fars, 1845. 

“ The Greeks knew that Bacchus was Arabian, and have sought for the etymology 
of the name Aidwaos, Dionysus, after their own .fashion : they made of it ‘ the god of 
Nysa,* Nysa being a city of Arabia, or, as s.ays Herodotus, of Ethiopia, where Bacchus 

was raised by the Nymphs About forty miles to the east of Zhafnr, the 

most ancient of all their (Arabian) metropoles, and the site of the oldest Arabian civi- 
lization, is a mountain that Edrisi calls Loiis, and that the inhabitants of Mahrah cal] 
No<is This mountain of Noils, near which is found, not the Kabr Uotid, oi 
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to^ of Heber (fiBR), but the Kahr Rdleh (that is to say, tue comb of the Father of 
Houd, according to Arab notions) is the point where I place the-birth of Bacchus; in 
other words, the point of departure for those civilizing conquests of which the Arabs 
have preserved the remembrance. These conquests are not the act of a single man, 
or if one might so express oneself, ‘of a single •Bacchus.* t)hou~ Otis or DhoU'-Nous 
(in the obli<pie case, JJhi-Ons or JJhou 7 Karneyn (the man with the two 

horns), Afrikis (the god-father of Africa), Lokman, &c., &c., are to me so many per- 
sonifications of Bacchus; and if you must absolutely have a religious idea pre-exist- 
ent to Arab kings, a Bacchus outside of Yemenite dynasties, I should venture to tell 
you to seek for Bacchus in the tomb Sa/eh (SldC//) [(len. x. 24] under the Djabal- 
KoHs. Bacchus then will be the father of the patriarch Hdber (flBil), of the .Atra- 
hamidoe and of the Joktanidee. 

“ Will you mount up still higher? Aiovt»<rof is (Hebraic^) DU-ANOSA, Dhou-Enosh 
(the god of the vulgar), or lastly, Enos himself, Enos, grandson of Adam. 

Agrdez, monsieur, &c., 

“F. FRE.SNEL.’* 

“ A M. Moul, Jonrnnl Asiatiquej Parud' 

Our researches do not require our accompanying M. Mohl into antediluvian regions. 
We arc satisfied when shown that EBll in Xth Genesis is the natural appellatiou of a 
tribe; better known to modern science as source of the Ahrahamidve.^^^ 

• “ And unto Avorc boin two sons.” 

57. jSs — T'LG — ‘I’ni.E.}.’ 

“And the name of one (was) PLG,** explains the author of Xth Genesis, “because 
in his day the earth was divided;'* literally, “ PLGrt/,” split. In modern Arabic even, 
the identicjil word t'LG means a “split,” and “to split;” which again induces a smile 
at mystifications concerning a “ sacred tongue,” every third word of which exists in the 
Arabic ddriy, vernacular ; every second in the Kahivee^ or Koranic idiom ; every one, 
in some form or other, by easily recognizable changes of consonant or vowel, in the 
Qamoos — tlie “Ocean” lexicon of Arabian literature. Any well-oduoated we 

fear not to maintain, who could first peruse in some European tongue a few philoso- 
phical works on Hebrew literature and comi)arutive philology, would muster the 5042 
words counted (by Leusden) in this exaggerated Kannnitish language, after devoting one 
day to its alphabet, in about a week. This doctrine nw Shemitish Orientalist (no 
lionci, no De Ifiaulcy, ng Quatremere, no Fresnel, no Bjnvlinson), will deny. “We 
have remarked in it,” comments J)c Saulcy upon the Tomm d'Or^ a new Phoenician 
work by the Abbe Bourgadc, “ a passage the justness of which we ought to applaud; 
because, in order to write it, one must not have been scared by the scientific anathe- 
mas of certain too-excliisive savants. Here is this passage — ‘It is therefore rational 
to make use of Hebrew, and of the other v\raim«an idioms to explain the Punic: one 
may also use Arabic, another ramification of the Semitic family ; sometimes even it is 
iiulispeiisable to have recourse to this language, ahnast all Ilehrtw words being found 
within Arabic^ either without modification, or with very slight inodificationvS, sometimes 
in the Ibrm, at others in the sense, but not vice-versa; the language of the Koran 
being incontestably richer than that of the Bible.’ ” 

On the historical monstrosities erected upon this verse of Scripture, it is not for us 
to dwell. Pelagos^ the Pelasgi, and Pehirgos ; the “Sea,” the “fossil people” as Nie- 
buhr beautifully calls them, cyr the “Stork,” do not concern nn alien Semitic bisyllable, 
who.se simplest es.sence is Ariglicb a “split.” We are loath to reject the Bochartian 
assimilation of l*halga, a town on the Euphrates, near Charroi; which town, some say, 
IS llarariy built by Abraham’s brother, after his own death at Chaldcean-Orfa : ju.^t in 
the same way that Moses posthumously describes his own ever-unknown burial-place, 
his wake of thirty days, &c. [Deut. xxxiv. 5-121: but we venture to submit the 
following doubts: — 
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let. Tf by PLG, or PALG, the editor of Xth Genesis meant what, in every instance 
but the mythological NMRD, is herein proved to have been a countrify a people^ or a 
ctVy, then the parenthetical passage, “because in his day the earth was split, may be 
a gloss by some later hand, — rationally suggested through paronomasia of the triliteral 
PLG “ split,” combined with impressions formed upon other docunmnts by such inter- 
polator — the whole having been subsequently recast by the Esdraic school from which 
we inherit (every possible chance of intervening error and perversion inclusive) this 
verse of Xth Genesis. 

2nd. If it were shown that a gloss must be as unlikely as it is dangerous to the claims 
of plenary inspiration ; then, before we can perceive a necessity for supposing that the 
chorographer of Xth Genesis here alludes to the “ Dispersion of mankind,” we would 
inquire whether the words “ (was) split the earth ” do not refer to some local and ter- 
restrial catastrophe— -an earthquake, for instance — that, occurring simultaneously, may 
have become traditionally coupled with a PLGiV/n migration. A- similar catastrophe, 
introduced into Manetho’s text in a similar manner, occurred under Bochus, 1st King 
of the second Egyptian dynasty, when “ a huge chasm ” was made at Bubastis. 

fSrd, and lastly — If none of the above po.ssibilities be satisfactory, then, falling back 
upon the indubitable orthodoxy of the Parisian Professor of Egyptian Arclueology, we 
should perceive in the words “because in his day the earth (was) split,’^ merely a par- 
tition of territory between the PLGirfa and the Johtanide affiliations of EBR the 
“yonderer.” — ^“Of the two sons of this Patriarch, the fir.st, rhalcfj (holds Lenorrnant), 
indicating that part of the nation that continue<l to wander in Upper Mesopotamia; 
lectan, the second, shows us ou the contrary the other portion of the same p(f>ple which 
first set itself on a inarch towards the south.” The verb “divide” occurs three times 
in the English version of Xth Genesis (A, 2')^ 82). It need scarcely be mentioned that, 
in the Hebrew, tlie play upon the word PLG “to split” presents itself only in verse 
25. T^e other two passages use a distinct verb, NP/iRDU, “ they dispersed.^' 

“Hypotheses non fingo ” — and as everything beyond the name of PLG, “split,” 
is an hypothesis, we leave hagiography to “s^dit hairs” on the question; merely, 
insisting hero that PLG has no relation whatever to a “ Dispersion of mankind.” 

■'>8. |Dp’ — IKTIT — ‘ JoKTAN.’ 

The compiler of Xth Genesis closed the ancestral line of \\\^%Ahrahamid(B, abruptly,, 
with PeLcG, a “ split.” Yet to the pedigree of IKTN he devotes particular attention; 
for, besides cataloguing thirteen of the latter’s descendant^, he adds, “all these are- 
sons of IKTN ” : and then fixes their dwelling-jilnces. 

Why this difference? Were his partialities Arabian? . Did be know all about Arab 
migrations, and nothing of those of the Ahrahainidw f Had the writer been a “He- 
brew of the Hebrews,” he would scarcely have blocked the “royal line of David ” at 
PLG, “a split”; and thereby left to another hand, in another docninent [Gm. xi 
18-2C), at a later age, the task of linking Abraham’s genealogy to his own ethnic map 
of nations and places. Here again, a foreigner to .Tudaism ami .Tews, our conjectural 
Chaldman chorographer, “ laisse porcer le bout dWeillc.” Such alien would not 
have greatly concerned himself with {\\q Ahrahainidm, a petty tribe that had wandered 
off to Kanaan ; and the writer of Xth Genosi.s did not : such alien would have taken 
much interest in the proceedings of tlie ever restless JokUtnidee, always harrying the 
Mesopotamian frontier ; and the writer of Xth Genesis did. 

loKTaN, Joktarif Yoktan, or Qorrectly Qahtiin, the Brni-Knhtdn — most ancient and 
renowned of all Semitish intruders upon the domains of Cushite- ///wydr — need no 
panegyrist. They have ground their lance-heads upon every pebble “ from Tlavilah to 
Shut, that is before Egypt, as thou goest towards Assyria.” Their woollen tents are 
pitched from ^^Sephar, a mount of the east,” at the south-western extremity of Arabia, 
even unto the declivities of Persian Uplaitds. Their iVWydcc horses still chase the wild 
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ass, **gour,” over the wildest tracts of Arabia’s hdgar^ “ stone,” desert : their «frow«- 
daries are precious at Cairo, Mecca, Aleppo, Bagdad, and Ispahan. From them issued 
Mohammed ; whose KorUtn is the monotheistic code of religious and moral law to 
above one hundred millions of mankind in Europe, Asia, Africa, and India’s islands, 
their tongue, “the pure iLor^y«A,” for twelve centuries has been the envied attain- 
ment of poets, historians, and philosophers, of their own exalted race, and of its 
Arabian contemporaries during consecutive generations. 

By ^^fJeni-Qafitnn,” sons of TKTN, we have hitherto implied the Johlanides in general ; 
but the great tribe in Arabia now calling itself Beni-Kahtdn claims the direct lineage of 
this son of ^iBR. They are traced in the Katanitce^ Kithebanitcp, and Kottahani^ of Ptolemy; 
the Kataheni of Dionysius ; back to the Cattahanes, Kattabanum^ of Eratosthenes in 
the third century b. c. : while tlieir existence in Arabia is attested by the compiler of 
Xth Genesis many generations anterior to the age of the Cyrenian geographer. 

With the admirable tabulation of the “ Settlements of Joktan,” and the maps that 
Forster has appended to his geography, the reader can verify for himself the accuracy 
of the following schedule of loKTaN’s affiliations.^^^ 

. “And loKTaN engendered” 

59. — ALMTJDD — ‘Almodad.’ 

The Allnmacotcp^ Abnoda'eiy A’XXov/iatwraf, of Ptolemy, a people of central Arabia 
Felix, represent ALMUDaD by general consent. W4 

60. — HLP — ‘ SnELEPll/ 

Ptolemy’s Salujmii, tlie^proek transposition of “ 7?^f?7-SeLerA,” sons of 

SiiKLKTH, are e(pially certain : now rcpre.sented by the tribe of 

61. niO’IVn — XATsKM LJT^ — ‘ ITazarmaveth.' 

Who, unacquainted with corrupt Chaldee vocalizations, foisted in the sixth century 
after Christ ui)on the old^Hebrew Text (under the name Maaoretic poin(fi), would sec 
that the writer of Xtli Genesis here wrote Kliddramaut? the very name which the 
Arabs still give to their province of ffadramdut, or Kbfizramvt. 

This name, “in the Septuagint version, is written Sarmoth, the first syllable being 
dropped; by St. Jerome (a well-versed Orientalist), in the Vulgate, written A.^a'nnofh; 
the article being incorporated with the name, or the aspirate omitted, conformably 
with the dialect of^hc Nabatlueans; by Pliiiy, AtraTnitcn^ and Chatra7)i-o(ita; ; and by 
Ptolemy, A (I /'(unit a% ChathraiuitiKj and Chatroviotitw or CalbramonUa'A' i no less than 
by Strabo. “So Iladramaut,” comments Forster upon Bochart, “is modulated into 
Ilazarinoveth, merely by the use of the diacritic points, . . . an artifice,” says this 
learned and reverend Orientalist, “allowedly, of recent and rabbinical invention.” 

The tribe and territory of IIai)«amaut being fully identified in Xth Gcne.sis; the 
only salient point of interest connected with its later history, is the mission — we fol- 
low Mr. Plate — of a “priest of Nagrane, the capital of Christian Iladliramafit,” to 
China, in the seventh century of our era; whose succe.ssful voyage is attested by the 
bilinguar stone, in Chinese and Syriac (dated a. i>. 782 ), discovered at Si-Gan-Fu in 
1025 ; which inscription is reputed to be genuine. ^46 

<>2. n“l’ — IRKA — ‘Jeraii.’ 

Tills tribe of Arabia, under the Arabic title of Ydreh-be 7 i-Qahtd.n, Ydreb son of 
Joktan or of Aboo~r- Ycrnh'Ti, “ father of Yemen was pointed out by Golius, upon 
Arab authority, as “ Pater popiilorum Arabias Felicis ; primus Arabicce linguae auctor.” 
Forster, continuing his emendations of Bochart, states that IRKA “ in the LXX, is 
written (Farach) ; by St. Jerome, lare; by the modern Arabs, Jci'h 'd or iit'Thd 

pronounced Jerc/ia, Serchd); and also, as shall presently be shown^ Sherah ov Sheradjti 
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Serene or Zohran ; ” — a name thrice registered by Ptolemy, “ in his Insula Jerachfeo^ 
rum, on the Arabian Gulf, S. of Djcdda, and in his Vicus Jerachceorum, on the Lar 
Zar river, in the vicjnity of the Persian Gulf; a town and an island bearing in comn#n 
this proper name, although separated from each other by a space of 15°, or more than 
one. thousand geographical miles! ” 

It was Bochart’s acuity, as our author honestly remarks, that restored Ptolemy’s 
vilaos previously rendered insula accipitrum, or “ the Isle of Hawks,” to its patri- 

archal origin ; ituula JerachcbO'rum^ i. e., “ the islaml of the Beni Jcrah.” But this fa ther 
of European commentators on Xth Genesis did more. He showed that the Alihei of 
Agatharcidcs were identical, not merely with the tribe Beni-Ihlal of the Nubian 
geographer; but also with Ptolemy’s “ insula lerakiorum for the reason that Hilal 
means “moon” in Arabic, just as lerakh does in Hebrew. 

Most successfully does I'orster exhibit the settlements of lellaKA within “a vast 
triangle, formed by the mouth of the Zar river, on the Persian Gulf; the town of Djur 
(the Zaaram rcg. of Ptolemy) on the coast of the Hedjsiz, twenty English miles south 
of Yembo; and the district of Beni Jerah (part of the ancient Katabania), or the 
southwestern angle of the peninsula, terminating at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
and the probability that the great tribe, know’n as the Mined in classical geography, 
belonged to leRaKA-ton afliliiitious, is also by him perspicuously elucidated. 

63. D'nnn — ITDURM — ‘Hadoram.’ 

By Fresnel this name is considered to be the same as Djourhoum ; of whom Arabian 
tradition reckons an ebler branch, the old JorhamUes, among extinct, and a younger, 
the Koranic Jorhamites, among eidsting fauces. Jorham is the “ Arabuin llijazeusinin 
pater” of Pococke ; a^l Bocliart nssociatea the name with the Drimati of Pliny, and 
with Cape Corodamon ,* which last, by tlie facile transposition of I) for R, is Cape 
Iladoratnus, or of HDURM. V<dney accepts Adrama for their natural representative; 
confirmed by Forster in [[adrama . and thus, carried onwards through the classical 
Chatramis, Dacharctmoiza^ (»f Ptole\ny, to the Dora and Dharrce, of Pliny ; they are 
perpetuated in the modern town and tribe of Dahra : at the same time that Rar-el- 
Had now preserves one abbreviation of the name, and Bnndrr-\)o\\\vi another — on 
the very promontory “ Hadoramiim ” at the mouth of tlie Persian Gulf.f^‘8 

64. Son — AUZL — ‘UZAT,.’ 

The native Jews of Sanaa, capital of Yemen, have abundantly borne witness that 
AUZuTj was its ancient Arabijin appellative, as, to this day, it is among themselves. 
The Javan from AUZaL ” of Ezekiel (xxvii. 19,) must be, therefore, as Volney and 
Forster unite in indicating, not Grecian Ionia, but a town in Yemen, now called DeifUn. 
Ocelis of Ptolemy, Ocila of Pliny, recognizable in the modern Celhi ; together with 
Attsara, a town of the Gvhamtm or Yemenites are relics of AUZaL long patent 
through the scholarship of Bochart.'^^s 

65. nSpi — DKLTI — ‘DrKLAH.’ ’ 

In the DulkheHia' of llhnyar, and the tribe Dhn~l~Kalaah of Yemen, Orientalists 
perceive this affiliation of Juhlaii ; that, perhaps, has carried along with it some re 
membrance of an ante-historical sojourn on the Dikle, or 7’iym ; if, as Bochari sug 
gested, its name have no affinity to ntikhl, a “ palm tree.” 

«6. Saiy — aUBL — ‘Obal.’ 

Among nine names of existing Arab tribes identified by Fresnel with biblical appel- 
latives (after me rejection of more than forty of the latter as irreccjgnizable) Ahil is 
one. But, it seems more than probable that a branch of these Joklanidoi crossed the 
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narrow straits of Bib-el-Mandeb into Abyssinia, “ Arabia Trogloditica and gave 
their patronymic dUBaL, to the Aualites Sinus, Ahalites emporium, AvalitCB^ aud per- 

• liaps Adoulitce (D for B), on the African coast of the ReiJ Sea and Indian Ocean, 
recorded in classical geography. Volney sees them in Edreesee’s IJobal; or in 
El-Hamza’s Obil, that, with nine other tribes, succumbed, about 230 years a. c., in 
wars with Audouan, Radowan, king of Persia, better known as the Sassanian Audi- 
sheer- 

67. SxO’DN — ADIMAL — ‘Abimael.’ 

* ABI-MAL, ill Arabic, is Father of MAL;’* the meaning of which is also “posses- 
sion of ‘properly /” in allusion, perhaps, to the wealtli accruing to this tribe from tlieii 
occupancy of the myrrh, incense, balsam, and spice districts of Yemen. 

They are the Mali of Theophrastus, the Malichce Of Ptolemy ; surviving in the town 
Malai, or el-Kheyf; not far from the tomb of Mohammed at Medeeneh.^^'^ 

68. — SBA — ‘ Sheba.’ 

Tlie perplexities accruing to ethnic geography from the presence of four SBAs in 
the book of Genesis, three of them in the Xth clmpter, have been set forth in our 
analysis of the linmitic Saha of llimyar [uhi supra, p. 498] : nor is it possible to 
escape from confounding this Joktanidds properties with some of those that appertain 
to tlie former’s inheritance. 

Nothing daunted, Forster says, “the Joktanite Sheba gave its origin, and his own 
name, to the primeval and renowned kingdom of the Sabajans of Yemen.” Perhaps 
he did. Possibly the Cushite SaBA^iay have i5one so before him. “ Quien sabc?” 
Nevertheless, “ the concurrent testimonies of Eratosthenes, Dionysius Periegetes, 
Priscian, Festus Avicnu.s, and others 'of the ancients,” collected by Bochart, place the 
Saha‘,ans between the Minaei and the Katabeni, at Sdba and M()reb : whilst the notioo 
by Alioo'l-Feda that “ Mareb was inhabited by the J}e7n-I\ahtan,” or Joklanidct, really 
favors our author’s somewhat peremptory identification of this SBA.<^'‘>3 

69. — ATJTR — ‘Opiitii.’ 

A volume would not suflice to display the aberrations of int^elligence printed on this 
name ! Some are exposed in Kitto and in Anthon. 

Munk very properly cuts short discussion by reminding those who see Ophir at 
Madagascar, Malacca, or Peru, that the writer of Xth Genesis places AUl*[l in the 
midst of the Arabian Joktanidee: which doctrine Volney had previously sustained, 
aud supported by vigorous researches that identified it with the ruined site of Ophor 
on the Persian Gulf. 

Bochart and Michmlis held the same judicious views; and Forster has left nothing 
more to be desired; by proving, once for all, that 0/or, a town and district of Oman, 
is tlio true AUP/all of the Old Testament — that Pliny’s “littus llammteum ubi auri 
mctalli” is the true Cold Coast of S^olomon’s expeditions — and that the whole of 
them are comprehended within the domains of the JoktanidoiS^ 

70. nS’in — K/iUILTI — ‘IIavilah.’ 

Our prefatory remarks on ASUR, and its ante-diluvian existence, apply with eqtnd 
force to that “land of TIavilah where (there is) gold,” which, an universal Flood not- 
withstanding, now reappears exactly where it stood, antefluvially, on the yold-coasi of 
Arabia. 

We are not free, either, from chances of error in attributing to the present KAUILII 
• tno Joktanide affiliation of Shera) some possessions that may have belonged to his 
namesake, KAUILH the Cushite. 
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However, the Nubian geographer indicated to Bochart (father of geneniacal geo- 
graphers) the country of Chaulan in Arabia Felix ; and Forster, with propriety selects 
the province of Khaul, south-east of Sanaa ( Uzal) ; site of Pliny’s tribe of Cagulaia. ; 
now inhabited by the i?ent-KHOLAN. Its topography, moreover, in the immediate prox- 
imity of Omanite gold regions, satisfies the mineralogical exigenda of the piiediluvian 
*Mand of Havilah” demanded by the letter of Gen. ii. 11, 12; and insisted upon, as 
a preliminary step towards precision, by Volney.®^ 

71. — lUBB — ‘JoBAB.’ 

The loharetai of Ptolemy, through the ready change of the Greek h into the Latin 
r, by a mistake of copyists, revealed themselves to Bochart as the JohahiUu of Xth 
Genesis. But, the flexible genius of the Arabic idiom” suffices to explain, such dif- 
ference of pronunciation; and Forster triumphantly points out “the lobaritte of 
Ptolemy, in 7irn8-Ji)HBAR, the actual name of a tribe or district, in the c^ountry of the 
Beni-Kahtan, south-east of Beishe, or Baisath Joktan, in the direction of Mareb ; and 
the original, or Scriptural form of this name, in or Job ab, the existing 

denomination of a tribe and district situated in the ancient Katabania, half-way be- 
tween Sanaa and Zebid” — KuUihania being the Greek inversion of Beni-Qahldn, the 
old JoKTANiDAJ. “ All thesG are sons of Joktan ; ” wrote the venerable compiler of 
this precious ethnic chart, Xth Genesis, above 2500 years ago.*'*'^ 


We have shown that every name ^but NIMROD’s, which is mythological) in the Xth 
chapter of Genesis, excepting those of Noah and “ Shem, Ham, and Japheth,” is a per- 
sonification of counirie,H, nations, tribes, or cities: — that there is not a single among 

Hie seventy-nine cognomina hitherto examined. [N. B. The number 70 is obtained by 
adding the 8 cities, founded by Niniroil, to the 71 names above onumeratcii.] 

Abundant instances are patent, even in king James’vS version, where Israel, or Jacob, is 
put for ail the Jeivish covmumly ; and so ASUR, for example, means Assyria in such pas- 
sages as “ ASUR shall come as a torrent; ASUR shall arise like a conflagration ; Jkiiovah 
will raise up ASUR against Moah, against Ammon, against Judah, against Israel.'^ Now, 
none will suppose Moah, Ainmon, or Israel, arc indivi<luals, human beings. It 

is evident that these arc collective names, employed according to the genius of Oriental 
minds and tongues. And iip<»n wlio.se authority, let ns ask, must wc modern foreigners 
offend the spirit of old Oriental writers (ap;irt from eomition sense itself), in order to find 
mm in the seventy-nine etlinico-geographical appellatives of Xth Genesis ? 

That, in some instance.^, the name of an ante-historical founder of a nation has been pci 
potuated by the nation itself, no one denies. Classical history teems with such ; e.. g. Bellas 
for the Hellenes ; Doiius for thb Dorians; Lyuus for the Lydians; but they are, in general, 
about as historical as Afkikis of the Arabs; whom the Saracens made the “ Father of 
A/r/ctf,” after they had learned the Latin name of this continent! In most cases, how- 
ever, the nation or tribe invented a founder; to whom they gave the name of the country 
they happened to occupy : nor does arelueology concede to the Hebrews any exemption 
from this universal law, merely for the sake of conformity to* time-honored caprice. 

But, if seventy-eight of the seventy-nine names in Xth Genesis arc those of countries, 
'Nations, tribes, or cities ; such is not the case with four others, catalogued as the parental 
NmK/i, Noah, and his three sons S/jcM, K/niM, and laPAelV. 

Our observations on these names limit themselves to guessing, as nearly as we can, wliat 
**uiy have been meant by the writer of Xth Genesis. 

Ist. NuKA — (Noah), or NUKA, in Hebrew lexicons, among its various meanings, 
signifies Repose and also Cessation. We place the word “obsi vkjty” beneath it 
on our Genealogical Tableau. To tlie chorographer of Xth Genesis this name NKA 
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syinbolizei], probably, a point of time so remote from bis own day that he ceased to 
inc^uise further; and reposed from his labors in blissful ignorance, after having com- 
prehended the vanity of human efforts to pierce that primordial gloom. If he did not, 
we do : and with the less regret, because an expounder (who says he knows all about 
it) can be met with at every street-corner. 

2d. From the unknown^ then, in the supposed idea of a Chaldsoan writer, proceeded three 
grand divisions of mankind ; already distributed, at the age of the compilation of Xtli 
Genesis, each one “ after his tongue, in their lands, after their nations.” It became 
necessary, for his ch orographic and ethnic objects, to classify them. lie saw they 
were apparently divided into three cuticular colors ; just as the Egyptians before 
him had perceived the same thing, when they classified three, of the four human 
varieties known to them, by the colors red, yellow, and white. 

Bd. Ilb gave to them, or adopted through preceding traditions, the three names “ S/ieM 
KAaM and lalVieT/”; and called the nations within his liorizon of knowledge by these 
terms, a!^ much for convenience sake, as on account of their several and probable lin- 
guistic, physiological, geographical, and traditionary relationship to each other. The 
meaning which he attached to each of these proper names is utterly unknown; but 
modern lexicography speculates upon their acceptation as follows : — 

\. K/mM is the ancient n.ame of Egypt ; centre point of the populations which the writer 
of Xth Genesis classified as lleNI-K//aM, “sons of Ham;” and which we call llarn- 
itie. In Hebrew, K/<M means hot : but, in Arabic, while IIiiM has the aame accepta- 
tion, KAiiM signifies dark, swarthy: perfectly applicable to the peoples that this 
name embraces in Xth Genesis. The Egyptians designated themselves as the red 
race; wherefore, for Haniitic types, %c adopt the red color. 

B. S/<cM, in Hebrew, means name “par excellence.” It is also supposed to possess 
the sense of h/t hand, in contrast to Yemen, the right; but this seems to be an “ex 
post facto” Arabian commentary. The Egyptians always gave shades of yellow 
to Shemitish races, in accordance with their cuticular color ; and we adopt it for 
our classification. 

C. laP/ielV. Such rabbinical explanations as “the man of the opening of the tent” 
belong to the domain of fable. 

Iai'ktos, son of Coelus and Terra, was the Titanic progei||tor of Greeks in their 
ant#historical MIJTHOI; the “ audax genus /ay Wi” is a symbolical periphrasis for 
white races ; and an ancient (Jreek proverb, tov laTrcrou vf>ta(ivTepos, “ elder than lapetus,” 
indicates that the sense in which Grecians used it corresponds to our saying “ older 
than Adam.” It is not impos.sible that the writer of Xth Genesis,' in his anxiety to 
discover an ancestor for while families, asked some Greek traveller, who replied 
“larrcrof.” To oursclves, as anciently to the Egyptians, these families are white. 

We conclude in the language of D’Avezac — “Far from admitting that wished to 

make all the ramifications of the great human family descend from the uni(|ue Noah, we 
would voluntarily sustain the the.sis, that the genesiacal writer only wished to designate the 
tnrec great branches of white races, individualized for us in the three types Greek, 
Egyptian, and Syriac; whose respective traditions have preserved athwart ages, as an 
indelible testimony of the veracity of Moses [or, only of that of the unknown writer of 
Xth Genesis], the names of dapheth, of Ham, }ind of Shein : but, without entering digres- 
sionally into a question so vast, let us hasten to say that, to our eyes, the Biblical texts are 
very disinterested ujion any doubts arising from that [doubt] as to the unity or multiplicity 
of species in the human genus.” 
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Section B, — Observations on the annexed Genealogical Tableau 
OF the “Sons^of Noah.*’ 

So far as the authors* reading enables them to jndge, here, for the 
first time since Xth Genesis was composed, are tabulated, in a true 
genealogical form, all the ethnic and geographical names contained 
in that ancient document. 

After the foregoing analysis of each name under Section A., the 
reader requires no prolix remarks to perceive the utility of our 
Tableau; which, at a glance, exhibits Father NuTvA (Noah), and his 
three A&ns — his Gfandnons^ Great-grandsons^ Great-great-grandsons^ 
Great-great-great-grandsons^ and Great-great-great-great-grandsonSj ac- 
cording to their natural order. In this manner (the geography of 
the Hebrew Text being, once for all, defined,) it is to he hoped that 
science will be relieved from further discussion of main principles^ 
whatever may be the light which future Oriental researches cannot 
fail to shed upon details. 

Each Name is first displayed in the ‘‘square-letter’* of thd Hebrew 
Text, without the JMasoretic points. Below it, in “ Jtoman’* capitals, 
is placed the conjectural vocalization of our modern, and colloquial, 
English imitation of ancient foreign words. Beneath is put, in 
“Italics,” the spelling of each name as printed in king’ James's 
version. This is followed, in “ Gothic ” letters, with the geographical 
attritution of the several cognomina, conformably to the results 
attained through our Section A. And finally, under every one, in 
common “Roman** type, is represented the probable country^ nation^ 
trihe^ city^ citizeii\ and personage historical or mythic, to which the 
authors* studies ascribe each name. 

** Ilumamim est e.rrare.y 

[The best parallel I have met with in ancient history of the conversion pf symbolical 
and national names personages^ that might be assimilated to the Hebrew map in Genesis 
Xth, occurs in Tacitus.^'’'^ Speaking of the Germans, he gives one of their antique mythes 
(which, during his time, was current among them) in explanation of their figurative origins 
and tripartite distribution into races. “ Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud 
illos memoriae et annalium genus est, Tuisconkm deuui, terra editum, et liliuni Mannum 
originem gentis couditoresque. Manno tres filios assigiiaut e quorum nominibus proximi 
oceano Ingoivones^ medii Herminones, emteris Is((ovo?i€s vocantur.” 

Tuisco is the god Mars. Mannus the Latinized form of our word “ Man,” in German 
Mann: “one«,” is the euphonizing suffix to the primitive words IngceVy Uermin, Istctv. 

The learned Zeuss6*‘»8 has shown that Ingcev is the same as Yngvi^ “noble;” ancient 
title of the royal race of Sweden. Istcev, also meaning “ illustrious,” is traced in Astingi, 
royal race of the Visigoths and Vandals : and Ilcrmin^ in old Gothic ainnurif meant “ the 
mighty ones.” 

1. .Hw-mm-ones, (in Pliny, Hermiones^) comprehended four tribes : the Suevi, Ilermudiri, 
Chatti, and Cherusci. These clans occupied inland Germany. 
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2. Ingcev-one^. These em'brace(J the Cimbri, the Teutones, and the “ Chaucorum gences 

inhabiting west and north-west Germany. 

3. /s^ojy-ories — as the Vindili of Pliny, included the Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, and 

Guttones. Their place was north-eastern.Germany, 

For our purpose of simple illustration, it is not essential to detail the geographical terri- 
tories assigned to these names ; which, mutilated and corrupted by Roman orthography, 
preserve as little relation to an ancient German pronunciation as the Indo-Germanic names 
of GoMeR, MaGUG, &c., do in our authorized version after passing through Hebrew trans- 
criptions, Septuagint corruptions, and the fabulous vocalizations of Jewish Rabbis of the 
Masora. What we are driving after becomes evident at once, so soon as we tabulate the 
genealogy of these tribes as we have done that of those in Xth Genesis. 

TuUeo 

MARS. 

Mannus 

MAN 


Ingmv. 

‘‘Noble.” 

Nortitrwesti Germany. 
Cimbri, 

• Teutones, 
Chauci. 


llennin. 

“ Puissant.” 

I 

Central (lermany. 
Suevi, 

Hermundiri, 

Chatti, 

Chcrusci. 


htcev. 

“ Illustrious.” 

N(yrthH>iist Germany. 

Burgundians, 

Carini, 

Varini, 

Gothoncs. 


It would be easy to carry this method of illustration, which classifies the mythical, the 
geographical, and the patronymic personifications of nations in their true historical order, 
through the traditions of different races all over the world. We content ourselves by indi- 
cating to fellow-students the utility of a simple process that has solved many a “'vexata 
qnicstio” encountered in our personal researches': especially when studying the Persian 
genealogies of Firdoosi’s Shah-Nameh ; as we hope to show elsewhere. — G. R. G.] 


Section (7. — Observations on the accompanying “J^Iap of tub 

World.’’ 

1st. The parts in black indicate what tlie writer of Xtli Genesis 
knew not: those shaded represent where his knowledge dt'crt'uses ; 
it hein^ ynfair, no less than impossible, to define his information hy 
a sharp line. Other explanations are ii^iven on the*M«ap itself. 

2d. The G^reat alteration., which our results 8U])erindac(i, is the pro- 
louffation of his geographical kiiowd(*dge (hitherto unsuspected) along 
the wdiolc of Barjjary, l)etAveen the Mediterranean Sea and the Sahara 
desert. Former African delnsioiis are cuilailcd at the First Cataract, 
Sj/ene ; southern extremity of the Egyptians, MiTsFIM, i)roper. The 
eompiler of Xth Genesis know nothing of “Ethiopia” above; nor is 
any austral land beyond Egypt mentioned hy a single \vriter in the 
Old Testament; because Chub {Ezek, xxx. 5), GU.B, conjectured hy 
Bunsen, after Ewald, to be gNUB, Nubia., is an unnecessary effort 
when we can identify it wdth the Barbaresque Cobii of Ptolemy the 
geographer [supra, p. 515] 
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3(1. The coast of Abyssinia is dotted and yeUow^ because some 
KUSA^7es, besides the Joktanide^ dUBaL, may have crossed the lied 
Sea. The latter lent his name to the Avalites Sinus^ &c., on the 
African continent. 

Section D , — The Xtii Chapter op Genesis modernized, in its 
Nomenclature, to display, popularly and in modern English, 
THE MEANING OP ITS ANCIENT WRITER. 

Verse 

1 Now these (are) the T(oLDTt-BNI-NuK/t, (generations of the sons of Ces- 
satjon) ; S/ieM yellow races, KAaM swarthy races, and IaPeT< white 

2 races: unto them (were) sons after the deluge.* (The) affiliations of laPeTi 
white races; — Cr imea == GoMell, and Caucasus = MaGUQ, and Media 
= MeDI, and Ionia = lUN, and Pontus == T(uBaL, and Moschia = 

8 MeS/dcK, and Thrace = THRaS. And (the) affiliations of Crimea = 

GoMcR; — -Euxine = ASKiNaZ, and Paphlagonia = RIPAaT^ and Armenia 

4 = T/oGaKMall. And (the) affiliations of Ionia = IUN; — Morea = ALISall, 
and Tarsous == TaRSlS, Cypriot s = KilVIM, and Rhodians == RoDaNIM. 

6 By these were dispersed the settlements of lla-GOIM the (white barbarian) 
hordes in their lands; every one after his tongue, after their families, in their 

6 nations. And (the) affiliations of K/daM swarthy races; Dark Arabiaf ■= 
KUSA, and Egyptians = MiT.sRIM, and Barbary = PAUTA, and Canaan = 

7 RNd^N. And (the) affiliations of Dark Arabia = KUSA; — Asabia=SeBA, 
and Beni-Khilled = KAaUfLall, and Saphtha-metropolis = SaBlVall, and 
Rumss = RdAMall, and Sabatica-regio = SaBlVaKA : and (the) affiliations 

8 of Rumss = RdAMall ; Mar suaba = SAeBA, and Dadena = DeDaN. Apd 
Dark Arabia = KUSA engendered (the Assyrian Here ul es ?) = NeM-RuD, 

9 he first began to be mighty upon earth. lie was a great landed-proprietor 
before (the face of) TellOuall ; whence the saying, like NeM-RuD, (a) great 

10 landed-proprietor before (the face of) lellOualltj And (the) commencement of his 
realm, Babylon =■- BaBcL, and Erech = ARcK, and Accad AKal), and 

11 Chalne — KaLNell in the land of Mesopotamia SAiNAAR. Out of that 
land he (Nimrod) went forth [(«] Assyria = ASAUR, and builded Nineveh == 

12 NlNUell, and Rehoboth-Lto7i = ReKAoBoT/-f?TR, and Calah = KaLaKA, — 
and Resen = ReSeN between Nine veh — NIN Uell and between Cal ah — KaLaKA 

13 (he) she (Nineveh?) the great city). And (the) Egyptians “ MiT.sRTM engendered 
the Ait-Oloti = LUDTM, and the Ammonians = ANaMIM, and the Libyans 

14 = LeHaBIM, and the Nefousehs — NiPAai'lViiKAlM, — and the Pharusii = 
■ PAaTiuRiSIM, and the Shillouhs — KSAiLoiiKAIM out of whom issued 


* No transUition is intended by the terms yellow, swarthy, and white ra^'cs. Wo use them merely to 
evolve the ethnological tripartite clnssiflcation of the writer. 
fPark Arabia serves for the dark Cusiutjs (red -Ilimydr) A r«^)s. 

t The mention of TellOnuTl makes this copy of the Ethnic Chart Jehovistic, and consexioently recent, by overv 
rule of exegesis. (Parkkk’s De Wetter II., pp. 77-145.) ^ 
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15 PLilia tines = PAeLiST<IM‘ and the Caphtors = IvaPATioIlIM. And Canaan 
= KN4AN engendered Sidon = T«IDoN his first born,* and Kheth = KAeT<, 

16 and the J e busian = IBUSI, and the Amorian = AMoRI, and the Girgasian 

17 =(ViRGaSI, And the Khuian s= KAUf, and the Accrian = /iRKI, and the 

18 Sinian SINI, — and the Aradian = ARUaDI, and the Simyrian = TaiMHi, 

19 and the H amathian = KAaMaTd : (Afterwards the families of the Kanaauiau 
= KN«ANI (were) spread abroad.) And the boundary of the Kanaanian = 
KN^ANI (had been) from Sidon = T«IDoN, towards Gerary even to A&za^ 
(round) by Sodomy and Admoray and Admahy* and Tseboimy as far as Lashd. 

JXa These (the) affiliations of KAaM swarthy races, after their families, after 

21 their tongues, in their countries, in their nations. And to SAeM yellow races 
also (there was) issue: he (is) the father of all (the) affiliations of (the) 

22 Yonderer = fiBeR, brother of TaPAeT^ the elder. Affiliations of SAcM yellow 

races. Ely mais = <5ILaM, and A ssyria = ASAUR, and Ohaldman Orfa = 

23 ARPAa-KaSD, and Lydia = LUD, and Aram yea = ARaM ; — and (the) affilia* 

tions of Aramaea = ARaM ; Ausitis = and Ilhleh = KAUL, and 

24 Oatara = GeT/uR, and Masonites == *MaS. And Chaldfcan Orfa = ARPAa- 
KaSD engendered Salacha ? = SAeLaKA,‘ and Salacha =SAeLaKA engendered 

25 (the) Yonderer = fiBeR. And unto (the) Yonderer =* fiBeR were born two 

affiliations; the name of one (was) (a) Split = PeLeG (because in his days the 

earth was split), and (the)^ name of his brother (was) Joktan == loKTaN. 

26 And Joktan = loKTaN engendered (the) Allumaaeotao — ALMUDilf), and (the) 
Salapeni — SAeLePA, and Hadramaut= KAaT.9aRaMUT/, and (the) Jera- 

27 ch mi = leRaKA, — and (Cape) H adoramum = HaDURaM, and ‘Sanaa — 

28 AUZAL, and (the) ^Dhu’-1-Kald.ah = DiKLell, And (the) Abalitao= alJBaL, 

29 and Malai (el-Khybf) = ABIMAL, and Saba (March) = SaBA, — and Ofor 

• AlJPAiR, and (the) Beni-Kholan = KAUILcli, and (the) Beni Jobilb = lUBaB. 

80 All these (arc) affiliations of \^Qahthn\ Joktan = loKTaN ; — and their dwelling 
(whs) from Zp-mes Mon3=MeSAA, towHrds Mount Zaffar = SePAaRalf, 

31 mountain of the East (or moif^itain opposite?)."*^ These (arc) (the) affiliations 
of SAeM yellow races, after their families, after their tongues, in their lands, 

32 after their nations. Such (are the) families of (the) sons of Cessation = NuKA, 
after their generations, in their nations; and from these were dispersed Ifa-GOIM 
n= the hordes (the peoples) on the earth after the deluge. 

(//ere ends the document.) 

The authors cannot but hope, after the evidences herein accumulated, that the impartial 
reader now agrees with them and with Roselliiii, that “la serie dei nomi de’ discendenti di 
Noe una vera ricenzioue geografica delle varie parti della terra so far as the world’s 
surface was known to the writer of Xth Qenesis. 

Viewed by itself, as a document from all others distinct, incorporated by the Esdraio 
school into the canonical Hebrew writings, Xth Genesis is simply an ethnic chorograph ; 
wherein three “ Types of Mankind,” geiierically classified as the red, yellow, and white, 
are mapped out — “after their families, after their tongues, in their countries, in their 


• word hpre la the same KDM upon which the analysis of Do Longp5rior was referred to under ASDR 
Itt5» supra, p. 534]. * 
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nations.” In every instance where monumental or written history has enabled us to check 
the writer’s system, his accuracy has been vindicated. In not a few cases exactitudes, so 
minute as to be relatively marvellous, have been exhibited. 

Our genealogical table displays the order in which this compiler supposed the different 
colonics, or affiliations, issued from each of the three parental stems. Our retraiulation of 
Xth Genesis, by substituting, as far as possible, modern names for the same nations and 
countries, has enabled us to comprehend his literal meaning more clearly than when read- 
ing llebraical appellatives now mostly obsolete, no less than veiled by an ancient and forSgn 
mode of spelling them. And lastly, our transfer and redistribution of these seventy-nine 
cognomina, in a map^ fix, within a few degrees of latitude and longitude, the boundary 
of this writer’s geographical circumference ; and thus indicate the horizon, so to say, of 
all the knowledge his “ gazetteer ” contains. 

Learned and ortho<Iox works have frequently defined this geography before ; and with 
limitations of urea quite as restricted as ours, as regards the sum total of terrestrial super- 
ficies. Because, if we have cut off, as not alluded to in Xth Genesis, the whole of Nubia 
above Jlgypt, and all Africa lying south of the northern limit of the Sahara deserts, our 
mapy on the other hand, prolongs the writer’s knowledge through Marbary, from Egypt to 
the Pillars of Hercules. Thus, upon the whole, our restoration is more extensive than 
that of Volncy. 

No savant whose opinion is worthy of respectful attention, but excludes all knowledge, 
on the part of the writer of Xth Genesis, of any portion of Europe, except the coasts of 
the Peloponnesus and of Thracia. All reasonable commentators, by cutting off “ Scythia” 
at a line, drawn from the north-eastern apex of the Black Sea to the Caspian, deny that 
Xth Genesis includes Russian Asia ; while none extend the geography of that document 
beyond a line drawn from the Casj)ian Sea to the in^uth of the Indus, ns an extreme ; a 
frontier, to our view, quite unjustifiable, and by far too distant from a Chaldwan centre- 
point. 

In consequence, we all agree that Ilindostan and its mixed populations; China with her 
immense Mongol and Tartar hordes; and the Islands of the Indian Ocean ; arc entirely 
excluded from Xth Genesis. The lands of Malayana, Occanica, Australasia, and the Pacific, 
having been discovered within the last three centuries, were of course unknown to the 
school of Esdras twenty-three hundred years ago. So was also the “ New Worhl — the 
vast American continent and its Islands, prior to the voyages of Columl)us, and his suc- 
cessors. The most rigid orthodoxy, therefore, concedes that, upon Eiuui.sh, Sainutde, Ton- 
gousian, Tartar, Mongol, Malay, Polynesian, Esquimaux, American, and many (fflicr races, 
the writer of Xth Genesis ifl absolutely silent; tha% every one of these peoples lay very 
far beyond the utmost area demonstrable through his chorography.r 

Nothing “ heretical,” then, accrues from our simple demonstration of the truth of that 
which the educated of all Christendom now-a-days insist upon. 

But, the orthodox will even jillow a little more. Beginning at the Cape of Good Hope, 
they will admit, that the compiler of Xth Genesis does not embrace that region, nor its 
inhabitants, the PosjesmanH, Hottentots, Kaffres, and Foolahs, in this ethnic geography. 
They will voluntarily renounce also, in the name of this gencsiacal writer, acquaintance with 
any part of Africa more austral than a line drawn athwart its continent from Senegal on the 
western to Cape Gardafui on the eastern or Abyssinian coast. Thus much, we opine, no 
, cue “ nisi imperitus” can hesitate to grant. 

Upon reflection, in view of the impassabilities of the immense Sahara desert (first, geo- 
logically, when it was an inland sea ;*and secondly, zoologically, until the camel was intro- 
duced and propagated in Barbary, after the first century, n. c.), all scholars, we presume, will 
coincide with our limitation; and, by way of compensation for the additional knowledge 
which our analyses have secured for the author of Xth Genesis, along Berheria, Barbary, 
they will not insist upon his acquaintance with anything south of the northern edge of the 
Sahara: — the oases of S6ewah, El-Khdrghel^ &c., remaining, between orthodox readings 
and ours, “ sub judice.” 
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So far, I/O juJge by published commentaries, there are no insurmountable obstacles to 
harmony between the most catholic interpreter of Xth Genesis and ourselves. “ Nos adver> 
saires ” will now fairly confess that the battle-ground, upon which their and our opinions 
have to be folight, lies on a miserable strip of the NiWs deposits ; along the countries we 
term, in common, the Nuhias. 

Yet, even here, reasonable persona — those who have of their own accord, and for the 
sake of truth, already abandoned the Tchoudes, FinnSf Samo'ides, Tongousians^ Tartars, Mon- 
gota, Malays, Pohjuesians, Esquimaux, Anierican-ahorigines, Jlotlentots, Bosjesmans, Kaffrcs, 
Foolahs, Seneyalians, A hys.Kinians, the Sahara desert, &c., &c., as not included in Xth Gen- 
esis — such reasonable persona, we think, cannot make out, legally, a “casus belli” between 
our results and their individual preconceptions, upon matters so pitiful in geography as the 
JSubias. 

They have read our analysis of KUSA. They have seen every affiliation of KUSA settled 
in Arabia. Now, if every affiliation of KUSA in Xth Genesis be Arabian, why must we 
seek for these KV^h-ites elsewhere? Indeed, if we both agree in classification, neither 
party has any other gcnesiacal names to dispute about. 

KUSA and its affiliations being irrevocably determined in Arabia, and proved to have 
been generally of the Ilimyar-m/ stock, it would be as absurd to look for them in Nubia 
as on the Caucasian mountains. We know that until the Xllth and. perhaps the Xlth 
dynasty, the boundary of the' MT*- Kim, Egyptians, was the 1st Cataract of Syene ; and 
inasmuch as the Nuhias were then little known to Egyptians, they were undoubtedly far 
less known to Asiatics. 

Consequently, there was a time when Nubia herself was a “terra incognita.” We have 
only to continue this Asiatic ignorance of Africa for a few centuries, and every one will 
allow that there is no improbability involved in the assertion that the Nubias were unre- 
vealcd to the compiler of Xth Genesis at Jerusalem, or at llabylon. Ilis map proves that 
they were so ; and, thus far, discussion is at an end. 

With the Nubias vanishes the last possibility that Negro races were know'ii to the writer 
of Xth Genesis. Tie never mentions them; nor indeed does any other writer in the canon- 
ical Scriptures, from Genem to Mala chi. 

Negroes are, therefore, excluded from mention in the Old Testament; together with Finns, 
Uralians, Mongols, Tartars, Malays, Folynesians, Esquimaux, .A?/?^w^/n-Tndians, &c., &c. 
The map of Xth Genesis, umler the heads “ Shem, Ham, and Juphetli,” merely covers 
those families of mankind classified by the Egyptians, in the days of SETHEi-MKNF.rTiiA, 
16th-10th Centuries b. c., into the yellow, the red, and the white human types. 

Such is our conclusion. Science and reason confirm it. Xt4i Genesis proves it. Never- 
theless, few persons beyond the circle of education exempt from ecclesiastical prejudice, 
will, for some time to come, accept this result ! Why ? 

[Our majiuscripts comprise critical answers to this query viewed in all its bearings upon 
the A nte-Diluvian Patriarchs, and upon the two pedigrees of St. Joseph recorded in Mat- 
ihew and Luke. Inasmuch, however, as their production here would necessitate a second 
volume to this work, we postpone their publication: remembering St. Paul’s sage admon- 
ishments to Timothy and to Titus — “not to give heed to fables and endless genealogies” 
— “but avoid foolish questions and genealogies.” (I Tim. i. 4; 7'ilus iii. 9: Sharpe’s New 
Testament “ translated from Griesbach’s Text;” London, 1844, pp. 380, 392-3). — G. R. G*] 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BIBLICAL ETHNOGRAPHY. 

Section E. — Teems, universal and specific. 

There is Hotliing in the language of the Bible which illustrates 
more strongly the danger of a too rigid enforcement of literal con 
struction than the very loose manner in which universal terms are 
employed. Those who have studied the phraseology of Scripture 
need not ho told that these terms are used to signify only a very large 
amount in nuniher or quantity. All^ every one^ the ivhole^ and such 
like expressions, are often used to denote a great many^ or a large 
'portion^ &c. Examples may he found on almost every page of tlie 
Old Testament, but we will first s^'lect a few from the many scattered 
through the New. And we beg the reader to hear in mind the fact 
already established, viz., that neither the writers of the Old or New 
Testament knew anything of the geography of the earth much beyond 
the limits of the Boman empire, nor had they any idea of the sphe- 
roidal shape of the glohcL Be it noted also that, in order to avoid 
the mistakes of the English authorized versioIj, our quotations arc 
borrowed from Sharpe’s New Testament as closest to the original 
Greek. 

In the accoTint given by ^fatthew (iv. 8, 9) of the temptation of 
Ch]’ist, we have these words : 

. “ Again the Devil taketh liim on to a very high mountain, and showeth him all the Jerng- 
dovis of the worlds and their glory ; and saith unto him ; ‘ All these will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.’ ” 

Before accepting such words as “ all the kingdoms of the world” 
in a literal sense, it may he well to peruse the commentary of Strauss, 
in his Life of Jesus : — 

“ But that which is the veritable stumbling-block, is the personal apparition of the Devil 
with his temptations. If even there could be a personal Devil, ’tis said, he cannot appear 
visibly ; and, if even he could, he >vould not have behaved himself as our Gospels recount 
it. . . . The three temptations arc operated in three different places, and even far apart. It 
is asked, how Jesus passed with the Devil from one to the other? . . . The expressions, the 
Devil takes him, . . . places him, in Matthew — the expressions, /r/r/u’wy, he conducted, he placed, 
in Luke, indicate incontestably a displacement operated by the Devil himself; furthermore, 
Luke (iv. 6) saying that the Devil showed Jesus * all the kingdoms of tlie world in a mo- 
ment of time;* this trait indicates something magical. . . . Where is the mountain from the 
summit of which one can discover all the kingdoms of the earth ? Some interpreters reply 
that by the world, cosmos, one must understand Palestine only, and by the kingdoms. 
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BA8ILKTA1S, the isolated provinces and the tetrarchies of that country : a reply which is 
not less ridiculo^is than th^ explanation of those who say that the Devil showed to Jesus 
the world on a geographical map. ”639 

In reference to these diabolical powers we may also be permitted to 
rejoice with our readers over the following fact, recently announced 
by the Rev. John Oxl(‘e (Rector of Molesworth, Hunts, England) in 
his “Letters to the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury:” — 

“ In the Chronienn St/riacum of Bar Ilebraius, we have it duly recorded, that, in the year 
of the Hegira 4r)5, or of our Lord 1008, certain Curdean hunters, in tlie ilesert, brought a 
report into Bagdad ; how that, as they were hunting in the desert, they saw black tents, 
with the voice of lamentation, weeping, and yelling; tliat, on their approaching them, they 
heard a voice saying: * To-day died Bkelzkuuu, the Prince of the Devils; and every place 
where there is not lamentation for three days, we will erase from its very foundation.’ 
. . . Jlcnce it is apparent, even on the indubitable testimony of the devils themselves, 
that Beelzebub, the Prince of the Devils, die<i a natural death, nearly eight hundred 
years ago ; and was lamented and bewailed, with all due honors, by the municipal author- 
ities of Bag<l}id, Mosul, and other cities in the land of Senaar. There, « then, let his mortal 
remains peaceably rest, riever more to be disturbed, in the future, by human curiosity.” 6fi0 

We have a repetition of the previous passage in Luke, which should 
probably be taken in a figurative or allegorical semstj; for although the 
evangelists had little idea of the extent or the shape of the earth, yet 
it cannot be maintained that Jesus or the devil were so ignorant as 
to suppose that a view of the world could be greatly extended by 
ascending a Tuountain. If wc (ionld take this language in a litoral 
sense, it would at once s('ttlc tln^ question as to tlio amount of geo- 
graphic'al and ethnological knowledge of the ('vangelists. ILire are 
some more instances of “universal terms” used loosely in a vague 
or general sense : — 

xii. 4*2) — “The queen of the South .... came from the ends of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon.” 

{lAihe ii. 1) — “ And it came to pass in those days that a decree went forth from Caesar 
Augustus that all the world should be reyistered.^^ 
i^John xxi. “lo ) — “And there are also many other things which Jesus did, which if they 
should ])c w^ritten one hy one, I do not think that the world itself would contain the 
written books. 

(Acts ii. 5) — “ And there were dwelling in Jerusalem Jews, devout men, from every nation 
yjidpr heaven.^' 

(Acts xiii. 47 — quoting Tsaiah xlix, — “I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that 

thou shouldest he for salvation to the emh of the earth.^* 

(Rom, X. 18 — quoting /’.v. xix, 4) — “Vos, verily, their sound went into all the earth, and 
their words unto the ends of the world. 

These examples will he quite suffieieht to show the manner in 
which “ universal terms' were used, and the necessity for measniing 
their extent hy a proper standard. We now present a remarkable 
l^xt, and the only one in the New Testament which alludes directly 
to the dogma of unit^ of races. 
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^Aets xvii. 26) — “ And [God] hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and hath determined the appointed seasons, and the bounds of 
their habitation.” It will be noted that this saying of Paul is not autographed in his 
Epistles ; but, as Hennell critically annotates, ** rests mainly on the testimony of 
the author of Acts, who himself intimates that he is the same as the author of the 
third Gospel.” G'ii 

Now, can any rea.son be assigned why a wider signification should 
be given to ‘^universal terms” here than in the previous examples? 
Have we not seen, too, in the quotation just preceding this, the loose 
manner in which the same writer (St. Thiul) uses such terms ? Should 
not this paragraph, also, deserve the less credit, inasmuch as it has no 
parallel ? It should be remembered that when St. Paul stood upon 
Mars’s Hill and preached to the men of Atliens, his knowledge of 
nations and of races* did not extend beyond that of his hearers; 
and the expression, “ hath made of one blood all nations of rnenf was 
certainly meant to apply only to those nations about which he was 
informed ; that is, merely tlie Roman Empire, 

Leaving the New Testament we take up the Old, and such pas- 
sages as these meet our c^^c : — 

(1 Kings, xviii. 10) — As “lelTOuall thy God liveth [most sacred form of Jewish oath], 
there is no nation or kingdom, whither my I.or<I hath not sent to seek thee; and when they 
said, ‘ lie is not there,’ he took an oath [a certificate] of the kingdom, that they found thee 
not.” If this text were to be taken literally, Obadiah’s most solemn affidavit is here given 
that Ahab’s emissaries had visited China, Norway, Peru, Congo , — in short, circumnavigated 
the whole globe, besides tmversing it in every direction, during the tenth century b. c., in 
quest of Klijah ! 

(1 Kings, x. 24) — “And all the earth sought the face of Solomon, to hear his wisdom.” 
Is this to be accepted verhatim et litieraiiml Must no allowance for poetic license be made, 
when David says, — “And the channels of the sea appeared, the foundations of the world 
were discovered'^ (2 Sarn. xxii. 16). 

Ilcccding to previous chapters (that is, not written during earlier ages, but merely bound 
up in books placed anteriorly to Kings and Samvel in the present order of arrangement), 
we come to — “ And now KuL-H AU eT.'f (the WHOLE earth) was of one i.ip and of DelleRIM 
AK//:il)]M.” — The last two words, plurals in Hebrew, cannot bo literally rendered into 
English, as ones words ; but the sense is “ one language.” 

The whole context refers to an idea purely Chaldwan, and to a preternatural event exclu- 
sively Babylonisf^ ; viz., tli^ city and the tower of BaBeL, which lellOuaH “descended to 
see ” after they were built. The two things, tower ami city, are inseparable ; and we per- 
ceive that the people “ceased to build the city,'" after they were “dispersed thence over 
the face of the whole earth.” 

{Gen. xi. 1) — “On that account it was called BaBcL, because TeHOuaH there BeLeL 
(confounded; the lip (speech) of the whole earth.” The root BLL means to mingle, to 
talk-gibberish; and, conformably to the favorite genius of Semitic description, the writer 
avails himself of a play upon words — i. e., really “perpetrates f\, pun '' — because the mono- 
syllabic etymon of BaBeL, itself meaning “ confusion,” is the same as that of BeLeL. — We 
might say in English, babble,'' and thus realize part of the alliteration of BaBeL- 

BeLeL, while \o^mghn\f \i^ double entendre ; because, BaBeL does not mean in English what 
it does in Semitish idioms, viz., “gibberish” as well as confusion. Another mode of convey- 
ing ait idea of this play upon words would be, to translate BaBeL-BeLeL by “higgledy- 
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piggledy.” Poor, dreary, and mis-timed though such jocularity may seem to us, and 
inconsonant iivith the sanctity of the volume in which it is now found, nevertheless, no 
Orientali.st will dispute the assertion, that similar rebuses^ or riddles^ are the delight of 
Eastern narrators while, by the Talmudic Rabbis, this pun was supposed to cover awful 
mysteries. Few persons are aware that, as the Text says nothing about the destruction of 
either city or tower, theologians derive their notions in this 'respect, not from the Bible, 
but from the spurious and modern tales of Hestieeus, of Polyhistor, of Eupolemus, and of 
the “ Sibylline Oracles.” The classical texts may be found in Cory’s Ancient Fragments. 

The reader, who has comprehended the principles of criticism, established further on in 
the Archeological Tntroduction to Xth Genesis^ can now seize the historical value of this docu- 
ment {Gen. xi. 1-9) in a moment. 

1st. It has no connection with what precedes or succeeds it; but breaks in, paren- 
thetically, between what is now printed as the 32d verse of Chap. X. and the 10th of 
Chap. XI. : its apparent relation to either originating solely through modern, arbitrary, 
and therefore unauthorized, divisions into chapters and verses. 

2d. Age and authorship unknown, its antiquity cannot ascend beyond the seventh — eighth 
century n. c., because its divine ascriptions are Jehovistin ; nor could it well have been 
embodied into the book called “ Genesis,” earlier than about b. c. 420, by the Esdraic 
School; because, the mention of “the land of Shinar” — of brick they had for stone 
(or rather L-ABNi, /or building) and bitumen they had for ffiortar ” of the ^*cifg; — 
therefore the name of it was BaBeL (Babylon) ” — carries us at once to plains between 
the Shinar hills and the Euphrates-river ; to the bricks of Chaldeean mounds; to the 
bituminous springs of Hit {His of Herodotus, and hieroglyphic IS) ; and to the Ba- 
bylon of Nebuchadnezzar; than whom, although the name of a place called BBL is as 
old as Thotmes III. of the XVllIth Theban dynasty, 1500 — IGOO b. c., nothing cunei- 
form yet found at Babylon is anterior.^'*'*'* 

3d. What connections BaB-clA'f^ “ Gate of the Sun ” (like the Chinese “ celestial gates;” 
or their Mongol derivative, the Ottoman “ Sublime Porte”), may have with this name’s 
origin : whether Bklus the king; Baal the god ; or “ Bel and the dragon ; ” are to be 
taken into consideration: — these curious imjuiries, if familiar to our studies, are 
foreign to our present purposes and objects. But, “in sober sadness,” let us ask — 
Can such words as KuL-Ha-AReT.? (the ichole earth) be accepted, by ethnological 
science in the nineteenth century, when contained in such an unhistorical documerft? 
At any rate, “Types of Mankind” must res 2 )ectfully leave them aside. 

“ I.‘iis I doa iiifulix, Nili remanebiB ad amnem 
Sola, caren.B et voce!” 

The ignorant of all races and ages, especially inland-populations such as the Jews were, 
when a foreign tongue strikes their auricular nerves, do not suppose that the speaker is 
uttering sense, but believe that he is merely exercising his vocal muscles instinctively, in 
the same manner thixt geese “talk.” The writer oi' Matthew is »ot free from this illusion; 
because, where our authorized mistranslation has “Use not vain repetitions, as the heathen 
do the original Greek reud.s — “And when ye pray, babble not as the heathen do” {Mai. 
vi. 7 Sharpe, N. 7'., p. 10). In the idea of the Hebrews, vouched for, according to De 
Sola, even by such mighty commentators as Rashi and Mendelssohn, 667 the “One lan- 
guage.” at Babel was merely the “lingua sancta;” that is to say, all mankind there talked 
Hebrew at first; but (after the dispersion thence, when their speech was “confounded”), 
only Shem’s sons miraculously preserved the Hebrew tongue immaculate; “the rest of 
mankind ” BABEL-i«AA/eflf in gibberish ! 

The above hints are furnished to others. We feel as charitably disposed as Josephus did 
when'''Writing. — “Now, as to myself, I have so described th^se matters as I have found 
fheai ImhI read them ; but if any one is inclined to another opinion about them, let him 
Hljny his different sentiments without any blame from me.” 666 
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Section F. — Structure op Genesis L, IL, and III. 

Far more important, at an etlinological point of view, are the first 
three chapters of the book called “Genesis;” and to them we can 
here devote but a paragraph or two. 

Our Archseological Introduction^ in Part III.*, has pointed out theii 
Esdraic age, and the Persic origin of sonic of tlie niythes the^/ 
contain. All modern divisions into chapters and verses, of course, 
are to be abstracted; being mere Eurojiean addenda. divi- 

sions of the book of Genesis are entirely diftenuit. Tliey are tivelve 
in number; of which the first SeDR — (Jha'pter I. to Chapter VI., 
verse 9 — is called the “Bereshith,” beginning 

To understand this “structural analysis of the book of Genesis,” 
according to exegetical principles now universally recognized by 
Hebraists, we refer tlie reader to a masterly critic pie by Luke 
Burke,®'^ and to the solid evideiuics supplied by Be Wette.‘^'‘^ The 
more salient characteristics distinguishing the two documents arc, 
the words ELollIM, in king James’s version replaced by “God;” 
and lellOuall, for which our appellative “Lord” is substituted; 
neither of these two Hebrew divine names being translated; as the 
•writer will demonstrate in some future treatise. The relative order 
of these documents becomes intelligible to the reader by being placed 
in juxtaposition. Our purpose now being merely the exhibition of 
some structural peculiarities not generally known, it is unnecessary 
to retranslate the whole three (;hapters, and impossible to justity 
herein onr verbal interpretations. AVith Cahen’s Bible, the reader 
can easily fill up ga])s for hims(;lf in the former case: adecpiate 
explanations in the latter would require the [>ublicati()n of a. volume 
of results whic*h, obtained through ten years’ incessant travel and 
study, G. 11. G.’s manuscripts embrace. To the anthropologist, how- 
ever, it will be satisfactory to behold tlie true place of the word 
A-DaM in these texts — D"!^, says Cahen, “I’espece humaine, sin- 
gulier collectif.” And, as concerns other questions, we must be con- 
tent for the present to submit an observation written by the great 
Hellenist, li. Payne Knight, to his colleagues Sir Joseph Bankes and 
Sir W. Hamilton : — 

** It must be observed that, when the ancients speak of Creation and destruction, they 
mefltn only formation and dissolution; it being universally allowed, through all systems of 
religion or sects of philosophy, that nothing could come frojn nothmg, and that 710 power whah 
ever could annihilate that which really existed. The bold and magnificent idea of a creation 
from nothing was reserved for the more vigorous faith, and more enlightened minds of the 
moderns; who need seek no authority to confirm their belief; for, as that which is self 
evident admits of no proof, so that which is in itself impossible admits of no refutation.” 

71 
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DOCUMENT No. I. — Genesis I.; 

II. 3. 

“Elohfm.” 

^annonfcal ©De of ©rcatfbc 
cosmoQong — antique auD 
sefentffi'e. 


“In tlio beginning, EfioHIM created 
the ^iniversaiity of) akie.s, and the 
(iiniviTsality of) earth. And the earth 
was T/oIlU — and — lioHlJ (literally — 
nia.sc'iiline and feminine principles dis- 
located, or eonfounded; paraphrasti- 
ciilly — ^'■without form and a confused 
mass'’), and darkness was upon the face 
of the abyss, and the (breath) spirit of 
KliOllIM hovered (like a desctmdiug 
bird) over the face of the waters — 

IV. 3, 4.] 

“And it was cKeB (ives/ern twilight) 
and it was BcKll (early dawn) — i>uy 
OneI 

fV. 6, 7.] 

“And it was cKeB (vjestom twilight) 
and it was BeKIl (early dawn) — bay 
Second! 

(V. 9-12.] 

“And it was cReB (western twilight) 
and it was BeKK (early dawn) — bay 
Third! 

[F. 14—18.] 

“And it was «:HeB (wc.s'/ern twilight) 
and it was BeKR (early dawn) — bay 
Fourth ! 

[K 20—22.] 

“And it was cReB (tecs/ern twilight) 
and it was BeKR (early dawn) — bay 
Fifth! 

“ And 1^14011151 said, ‘ liot us make 
(the univer.^ality of) the A-DaM (the- 
UKD-mnn) after our image, like our like- 
ness, and let him rule over the fish of 
the seas and over the bird of the skies 
and over the cattle and over all the 
[whole] earth and over all the crawler 
crawling upon the earth.’ And ELoIf I .M 
createii^the univer.sality of) the A-J)aM 
(THE-RED-nian) after his image, after the 
image of KLoIIl.M created (he) them. 
And E L o li 1 M blesstid them and 
EI 40 IIIM said to them ‘Be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill the (universality of) 
earth and subject it, and rule over fish 
of the seas and over bird of the skies 
and over all the living that crawls upon 
the earth.* 

[F. 2»— 30.] 

“And it was cReB (western twilight) 
and it was BeKR (early dawn) — bay 
the Sixth I 

[Ch. 11. V. 1, 2.] 

“And ELoIIIM blessed the (univers- 
ality of) <7ay-the-8EVENTn and sanctified 
it, because he S/mBaT2 (rested, and 
sevenlhed) from all his work which 
KLolilM created to act” — (i. c., by its 
own organism henceforward). 

Finis. 


DOCUMENT No. IT. — Genesis H. 4 ; 
III. 24. 

“Sekotoah.” 

^Popular <?rreatfon of tfic (5®orU 
— later, aixD 


“Such (the) generations (literally, 
briny inff-fivrths) of the skies and the 
earth ncconling to tlu*ir creation, on 
(the) day IcIlOuall-ELOHiM made errth 
and skies. 

[F5, 6.] 

“And TclIOuall-EtoinM formed the 
(universality of) A-T)aM (THE-RED-man) 
of dust from the A-lXiMall (the-kkd- 
earth) and breathed in (his) nostrils 
breath of life, and the A-DaM (THE-RED- 
man) became (a) living creature. And 
lellOuall-KLOiiiM planted (a) garden in 
cDgN (or, iw-delioiit) to (the) East, and 
there plneed the (universality of) 
A-Da.M (THE-HED-man) whom ho bad 
formed. 

[F. 9—14.] 

“And 1 0 II 0 u a II-Elohim took the 
(universality of) A-DaM and placed 
him in (the) garden of cDeN (or, de- 
light) to cultivate it and to guard it. 

[F 16—20.] 

“And lellOuall-ELOHiM made the 
A-DaM (THE-KED-man) to fall (into a) 
great drowsiness, and he slept; and he 
took one of his ribs and filled-iri flesh 
in place thereof. And lellOuall-KLOiiiM 
constructed the rib which he had taken 
from the A-DaM (TiiE-RED-man) into 
AiS/dll (woman — or ISE, Isis) and 
brought her to thu A-DaM (the-hed- 
man). 

[F 20. Ch. iii. v. 19.] 

“And the A-DaM (THE-RED-man) called 
(the) name of AiS/uiT/lJ (his wife, or 
ISeT, Isis) K/(iUaII (life), because she 
j was (the) mother of all KAala (living), 

[F 21—23.] 

.“So he drove-out the (universality 
of) A-DaM (THE -RED -man); and he 
placed at (the) East to (the) garden of 
«DeN (delight) the (universality of) 
KeRuBIM (fiert-disks), of which ho 
made the central-flam* revolve to 
guard the road to (the) tree of the 
K/ialalM (lives)> 

FlNIg. 
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Our present object limiting itself to the Creation of Man^ as set forth in the above two 
documents — each, the reader now perceives, distinct altogether the one from the other — 
we withhold (contrary to our habit) authorities for our arrangement of the “document 
Elohim.^'* The Hebraist will concede that we have adhered with rigid fidelity to the Text; 
and that suffices until we resume biblical mysteries on a future occasion, when authority 
enough shall be forthcoming.^ Yet, to the curious investigator, we feel tempted to offer the 
•‘Air” ot the Music of the Spheres: 

If he be a musician, he can play it on a piano ; if he is a geometrician, he will find its cor- 
responding notes on the sides of an equilateral triangle added to the angles of a square; if 
he loves metaphysics, Plato will explain the import of unity^ matter^ logos^ perfection^ imper- 
fect^ justice^ repose; while Pythagoras will class for him monad, duad, triad, quaternary, qui- 
nary, senary,- and septenary. We hope to strike the octavb note some day ourselves; but, 
in the meanwhile, should the reader be profound in astronomical history, and if he can 
determine the exact time when the .ancients possessed neither more nor less than “ five pla- 
nets, besides the Sun and Moon,” there are two archajological problems Ins acumen will 
have solved — 1st, the arithmetico-harmonical antiquity of the number 7 ; and 2d, the pre- 
cise era beyond which it will thenceforward be impossible to carry back the composition 
of that ancient Ode we term Genesis i — ii. 3.” 

Being of an epoch much more recent ; arranged upon a geographical basis ^\\re\y Chaldcpan; 
and containing allusions to a garden of dklioiit (like the famed “hanging-gardens” of 
Babylon, and paradisiacal parks of Persia) ; the “ Jehovistic document” throws little or 
no light upon ancient ethnography. A-DaM, as we shall see, never was intended by the 
Jehovistic writer, to be the proper-name “Adam,” as the versions pretend. •The woman 
AiS/tall (when the masoretic points or other arbitrary and modern diacritical marks are 
removed) becomes ASH, or (vowels being vague) ISE : identified with the Coptic ISE, as 
well as with the hieroglyphical appellative of that primordial ISI, whom the Greeks 
(through the addition of their euphonizing made fnto the goddess ISIS: “for,” says 
CiiEMENS Alexandrinus, “ in that which belongs to the occult the enigmas of the Egyptians 
are similar to those of the Hebrews.” One of the titles of this myrionymed goddess was 
“the universal jnother;^* and naturally so,* “because she was the mother of all living” 
{Gen. iii. 20). 

“ I am,” says ISIS, “ Nature ; parent of all things, the sovereign of the elements, the 
primary progeny of Time, the most exalted of the deities, the first of the heavtnly gods 
and goddesses, the queen of the shades, the uniform countenance ; who dispose with my 
rod the numerous lights of heaven, the salubrious breezes of the sea, and the mournful 
silence of the dead ; whose single deity the whole world venerates in many forms, with 
various rites and many names. The Egyptians, skilled in ancient lore, worship me with 
proper ceremonies, and call me by ray true name. Queen 

In consequendc, the “document Jeiu»vaii” dges not especially concern our present sub- 
ject; and it is incomparable with the grander conception of the more ancient and unknown 
writer of Genesis 1st. With extreme felicity of diction and conciseness of plan, the latter 
has defined the most philosophical views of antiquity upon cosmogony ; in fact so well, that 
it has required the paUeontological discoveries of the XlXth century — at least 2500 years 
after his death — to overthrow his septenary arrangement of “ Creation ;” which, after all. 
Would still be correct enough in general principles, were it not for one individual oversight, 
and one qnlucky blunder ; not exposed, however, until long after his era, by post-Copernican 
astronomy. The oversight is where he wrote (^r«n. i. 6 — 8): “ Let there be RaQl^;” i. e., a 
firmament; which proves that his notions of “sky” (solid like the concavity of a copper basin 
with stars set as brilliants in the metal),*''’^ were the same as those of adjacent people of Ids 
time : indeed, of all men before the publication of Newton’s rrincipia and of Laplace’s 
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M6car\xqnt CileHe. The blunder is where he conceives that AUR, “light,” and lOM, “day” 
(Gen. i. 14 — 18), could have been physically possible three whole days before the “ two great 
luminaries,” Stin and Moon, were created. These venial errors deducted, bis majestic song 
beautifully illustrates the simple process of ratiocination through which — ^^often without the 
slightest historical proof of intercourse — different “Types of Mankind,” at distinct epochas, 
and in countries widely apart, had arrived, naturally, at cosmogonic conclusions similar to 
the doctrines of that Hebraical school of which his harmonic and melodious numbers remain 
a magnificent memento. • 

That process seems to have been the following. The ancients knew, as we do, that man 
w upon the earth ; and they were persuaded, as we are, that his appearance was preceded 
by unfathomable depths of time. IJnabJe (as we are still) to mejfsure periods antecedent 
to man by any chronological standard, the ancients rationally reached the tabulation, of 
some events anterior to man, through induction — a method not original with Lord Bacon, be- 
cause known to St. Paul; “ for his unseen things from the creation of the world, his eternal 
power and godhead, are clearly seen, being understood by the ffung.<$ that arernade*^ [Rom. i. 20). 
Man, they felt, could not havejived upon earth without animal food; ergo, “cattle” preceded 
him ; together with birds, reptiles, fishes, &c. Nothing living, they knew, could have 
existed without light and heat; ergo, the solar system antedated animal life, no less than 
the vegetation indispensable for animal su])port. But terrestrial plants cannot grow without 
earth; ergo, dry land had to be separated from pre-existent “waters.” Their geological 
speculations inclining rather to the Neptunian than to the Plutonian theory — for Werner 
ever preceded Hutton — the ancients found it difficult to “divide the waters from the 
waters” without interposing a metallic substance that “divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the waters that were above the firmament;” so they inferred, 
logically, that a firmament must have been actually created for this object. [E. g., “The 
windows of the skies” (Gen. vii. 11); “the waters above the skies” (Ps. cxlviii. 4).] Be- 
fixre the “ji^aters” (and here is the peculiar error of the genesiacal bard), some of the 
ancients claimed the pre-existence of light (a view adopted by the writer of Genesis Ist) ; 
whilst others asserted that “ chaos ” prevailed. Both schools united, however, in the 
conviction that darkness — anteceded all other created things. What, said 

these ancients, can have existed before the “darkness?” Ens entivm, the CREATOR, 
was the humbled reply. ELolIlM is the Hebrew vocal expression of that cjimax ; to 
define whose attributes, save through the phenomena of creation, is an attempt we leave 
to others more presumptuous than ourselves, • 

“ Goo,” nobly exclaims De Brotonne, “ luus no need to strike our ears materially to make 
himself heard, our eyes to make himself seen. The first act of triumph of the spirit over 
matter is the discredit of emblems that have disguised the infinite God ; and the first step 
towards truth is to recognize him without image, after having, for so long a period, modelled 
him after our own,” 

What definition of the Godhead more sublime than that in the Hindoo Vedas 9 — 

“ He who surpasses speech, and through the power of whom speech is expressed, 
“know, 0 thou! that He is Brahma, and not these perishable things that man adores. 

“lie Avho cannot be conifirchcnded by intelligence, and he alone, say the sages, 
“through the power of whom the nature of intelligence can be understood, know, 
“ 0 thou ! that He is Brahma, and not these perishable things that man adores. 

“ He who cannot be seen by the organ of vision, and through the power of whom the 
“ organ of seeing sees, know, O thou ! that He is Brahma, and not these perishable 
•' things that man adores. 

“ He who cannot be heard by the organ of audition, and through the power of 
'•whom the organ of hearing hears, know, 0 thou! that He is Brahma, and not 
“ these perishable things that man adores. 

“ He who cannot be perceived by the organ of scent, and through the power of 
•‘whom the organ of smelling smells, know, O thou! that He is Brahma, and not 
“ these perishable things that man adores.” 
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Phoenician, Chaldsenn, and many other nations’ cosmogonies present both striking re< 
semblances and divergences. Some of them are compared with Genesis^ very ably, by 
Palfrey; from whom we borrow these words of the Alexandrian cosmogony of Diodorus 
Siculus — “This is not unlike what Euripides says, who was a disciple of Anaxagoras 
For this is his language in the Melanippe : 

* Thews was one aspect to sky and earth ; 

Then the secret powers doing their oiBce 
Produced all things unto the region.s of light, 

Buast.s bird.s, trees, the wia-flock, 

PinaUy^ men themselves,’ ” 

But that which ancient philosophers attained through the laws of inductive reasoning, if 
to themselves clear and satisfactory, could not be conveyed in a form so indefinite to the in- 
telligence of the illiterate, nor to* children. Such undeveloped minds require dogmatical 
tuition. The teachers, so to say, had inductively ascended along an imaginary ladder, 
from man as its basis; until, having established some facts in nature antecedent to his 
terrestrial advent, they reached its top, when they recognized that there must be a First 
Causr anterior to the “beginning:” but, so soon as these scientific results were to be con- 
veyed to pupils, the dogmatical method became necessary : wherefore the preceptors re- 
versed the order; and, commencing at the top of the supposititious ladder, tliey taiiglit — 
“ In the beginning ELoHIM created,'*'* Each rung, as they came down, marked, like degrees 
on a scale, the order in wliich previous induction had establislied the relative place.s of 
events; and thus every intellectual nation possessed « “Genesis.” That of the Hebrew 
Elohistic writer possesses the superior merit of being a scientific hynm,682 arranged m true 
accordance with the septenary scale of numerical harmonies. 

Viewed as a literary work of ancient humanity’s loftiest conception of Creative Power, 
it is sublime beyond all cosmogonies known in the world's history. Viewed as a narra- 
tive inspired by the Most High, its conceits would be pitiful and its revelations false; 
because telescopic astronomy has ruined its celestial structure, physics have negatived its 
cosmic org.misra, and geology has stultified the fabulous terrestrial niecluiiiism upon which 
its assumptions are based. How, then, are its crude and juvenile hypotheses .about Human 
Creation to be received ? 

Before answering this interrogatory, it may be instructive to peruse some Fathers of the 
Church ; 

1st. Origen. — “ To what man of sense, I beg of you, could one make believe, that the 
first, the second, and the thir<l dag of creation, in which notwithstanding an evening 
and a morning are nuiiied. Could have existed without without an<l without 

stars? — that, during the first day, there was not even a skg ! AVho shall be found so 
idiotic as to admit that God delivered himself up like a man to a'gricultiire, by planting 
trees in the garden of Eden situate towards the Ea.«t ; tliat one of tlio.se trees was 
that of life, and that another could give the science of good and evil ? No one, 1 think, 
can hesitate to regard these things as Jigures, beneath which mysteries are hidden.” 

The same patristic scholar adds elsewlu*re — “Were it necessary to attach ourselves tc 
the letter, and to understand that which is written in the Law after the manner of the 
Jews or the populace, I should blinsh {enthesco diccrc) to say aloud that it is God who 
has given us such laws : 1 should find even mure grandeur ami reason in human 
legislations; for example, in those of the Athenians, of Homans, or of Laceda;m> 

Ilians. 

2d. Clemens Alexandrinus — “For your Genesis in particular was never the work of 
Moses. — “ Ilorum ergo scripta (Orpliei et Ilesioili} in duas partes iritelligentifp 
diviiluntur ; id est, secundum litterain sunt ignobilis vulgi tiirba confluxit, ea vero (pim 
secundum allegoriam constant oniiiis philosophorum et erdlSitorum loquacitas ndmi- 
rata St. Clement applies exactly the same principles to Genesis (xxvi. ), where 

he exclaims — “ O divine jesting I It is the same that Heraclitus attributc.s to Jupiter. 
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Abimelech is Jesus Christ, our king, who, from the heavens above, considers our sports, 
our actions of grace, our transports of joy.” 687 
3d. St. Augiwtine — “ There is no way of preserving the true sense of the first 
chapters of Genesis, without attributing to God things unworthy of him, and for 
which one must have recourse to allegory.” 688 

4th. St. Jkbomk — who, in his commentary upon Jeremiah, enforces the allegorical 
method — “ Sive Mosen dicere volueris auctorem Pentateuchi, sive Esdram ejusdem 
iustauratorem operis, non reeuso.”689 

Let the most philosophic of many truly-learned Kabbis close the list: — 

Maimonipes — “ There are some persons to whom it is repugnant to perceive a motive in 
a given law of the (divine) laws ; they love better io find no rational sense in the com- 
mandments and prohibitions. That which leads them to this, is a certain feebleness 
they feel in their souls, but upon which they are unable to reason^ and of which they know 
not how to give any account. This is what they think. If the laws should profit us 
in this (temporal) existence, and that they had been given to us for such or such a 
motive, it might very well be that they are the product of the reflection and of the 
intelligence of a man of genius: if, on the contrary, a thing possesses no comprehensible 
sense and that it produces no advantage whatever, it emanates, without doubt, from 
the Deity, because human thought could not lead to such a thing. One would say 
that, according to these weak minds, man is greater than his Creator ; because man 
(according to them) speaks and acts while aiming at a certain object ; whereas God, 
far from acting similarly, would order us, on the contrary, to do that which to our- 
selves is not of the least utility, and would forbid us from actions that cauuot cause us 
the slightest damage.” (Arabic^, W)elh)lat el KhUgerem; llebraicb, Mote Neboukh\m ; 
“Guide to the Strayers,” ch. xxxi. : Monk’s Translation, Paris, 1833.) 

They all — i. e., the Fathers of the first centuries — attributed a double sense to the 
words of Scripture, the one obvious and literal, the other hidden and mystical, which lay 
joncealed as it were under the outward letter. The former they treated with the utmost 
ieglect;600 following St. Paul’s authority — “For the killeth, but the spirit giveth 
jfc.” — (2 Corinth, iii. 6.) 


Section 6r. — Cosmas-Indtcopleustes. 

• 

But, in tlie proportion that TTcllonic learning faded in Alexandrian 
schools, so patristic talent and scholarship also deteriorated. That 
Genesis” which, by the earlier Fathers, had been ascribed to Ezra 
rather than to Moses, and tlic language of which, to more refined 
Grecian intellects, appeared too contemptible for Divinity unless con- 
strued in an allegorical sense, at length began to be accepted verbatim 
et litteratim by Christian writers : the strenuousness of orthodoxy, in 
any creed, increasing always in the ratio that mental culture declines. 
At last^ arose a Monk who, unjustly forgotten by the Church though 
he bo now, did more to petrify theological stolidity in Europe, for 
800 years, with respect to the first throe chapters of Genesis^ than 
any human being but himself — Co^^Af^-Indicopleustes. 

is,” says the leai4ed Mr. Sharpe, “of 'the dogmatical school which forbids all 
inquiry as heretical, lie fights the battle which has been so often fought before and since, 
nnd is even still fought so resolutely, the battle of religious ignorance against scientific 
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knowledge. He sets the words of the Bible against the res^ults of science ; he denies that 
the world is a sphere, and quotes the Old Testament against the pagan philosophers, to 
show that it is a plane, covered by the firmament as a roof, above which he places the 
kingdom. of heaven. . . . The arguments employed by Cosmas were unfortunately but too 
often used by the Christian world in general, who were even willing to see learning itself 
fall with the overthrow of paganism. All knowledge was divided into sacred and profane, 
and whatever was not drawn from the Scriptures was slighted and neglected ; and this per- 
haps was one of the chief causes of the darkness which overspread the world during the 
middle ages.” 

To comprehend the force of these observations it may be well to preface our description 
of the Topographia Christiana by a few excerpts from Matter. 662 

The only Christian Father whose writings evince the humblest acquaintance with Egyp' 
tian studies, Clemens Alexandrinus^ expressly says, that the “Egyptians taught the Greeks 
the movement of the planets round the sun and, since 1848, Egyptology can proudly add 
the extraordinary discoveries of Lepsius in hieroglyphical Astronomy, which are likely 
to bo carried to results little expected, thi’oiigh Biot.^^J 

About B. c. fiOd, Thales had observed an eclipse of the sun. He taught the sphernidity if 
not the sphericity of the earth ; he knew the obliquity of the ecliptic ; knew that the moon 
was illumined by the sun ; and explained solar eclipses by the intervention of the lunar 
disc between the earth and the sun. In the succeeding century, Pythagoras sustained the 
^thericily of the earth, and its movement, with the planets, round the sun ; and his disciples 
Leucippus and Democritus added some acquaintance with tlie rotary motion of the earth 
upon its axis. Eudoxus advocated similar doctrines. Now, Thales, Pythagoras, and Eu- 
doxus, had studied under genuine hierograinmatists in Egypt. 

^ The grand Stagyrite (who had not drunk of Nilotic waters) maintained the contrary, 
viz., that the sun revolved around the earth. In vain did Aristarchus strive to bring science 
back to truer principles. Jlis voice was unheard for sixteen centuries. Hipparchus deter- 
mined the precession of the equinoxes, &c., during the 2d century b. c. ; but, his more im- 
portant works being lost, “tulit alter honores;” because Ptolemy, a far better geographer 
than astronomer, has not revealed what of his great predecessor’s views militated against 
his own celestial dogmas. In the early part of tlie 2d century, after c., Ptolemy had wo- 
fully retroj^raded from ancient Greco-Egyptian science; for he held to the absolute immo- 
bility of the earth, and made the sun revolve around our globe. Denouncing the contrary 
system as too ridiculous to merit attention, he gives his own reason for opposing it, viz., “^that 
* one always sees the same half of the sky ” ! “ The earth,” says Claudius Ptolemy, “ is not 

only central, but also stationary. .If it had an imlividual motion (upon its axis) such move- 
ment would be proportioned to its mass. It would, therefore, leave behind it the animals 
and other bodies, which would be carried into the air, — it would fly away from them, and 
escape from the sky ! No object not fixed to the earth, no bird, could advance to the east- 
ward with the same rapidity as the globe ” ! Unsuspected before Newton, the laws of gravi- 
tation and attraction could not ease Ptolemy’s perplexities. 

We have seen that the older and wiser Fathers of the Church (who must have been more 
or less read in the higher Grecian classics), unable to reconcile the letter of “Genesis” with 
what they well knew to be positive philosophy, had rccour.se, like Philo, to allegorical expla- 
nations: which. means, simply, that they disbclicvcil gencsiacal stories as revealed in the 
Septuagintf and therefore nullified them by inventing mystic hypotheses. They sustained, 
however, in their writings, no especial theory upon astronomy or geography ; but, that 
with which Clemens, and Origen, and Anatolius, and Synesius, and Theophilus, luid even 
Cyril, had refrained from meddling, was grasped, with Promethean audacity, by an itine- 
rant trader of the sixth century after c . ; whose temerarious zeal, when he had adopted 
monastic vows, was exceeded merely by his delicious stupidity^ as we now proceed to 
prove. Cosmas, setting a Greek copy of “ Genesis ” before him, composed, upon that poor 
version’s literal language, his Topographia ChristianaM^^ Of Hebrew he had not an idea 
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He, Costnas aforesaid, commences with a practical de* 
monstration of the absurdity of ** Antipodes,” — by draw- 
ing a figure like this — 

He then acutely observes : — “ Cum figura hominis recta 
sit, qui fit ut quatuor illi eodem tempore stantes recti non 
sint; sed quocumque vertas eos, quatuor illi simul nun- 
quam videantur ; quomodo ergo fieri potest ut vanas illas 
inendacesque hypotheses admittamus? Quomodo ergo fieri 
potest ut eodem tempore pluvia in quatuor illos dccidat ? 
Quod ergo ncc natura nec wens nostra admittere potest, id 
cur frustra suppoiiitis?” — “Thus,” continues Montfaucon, 
“ Cosnias here and throughout Topographia Christiana, iit 
et multi alii ex SS. PP. qui nec gravitalis centrum^ nec cLsirono- 

micas ohservationcs^ callehantP 

St. Augustine it was who had seen folks with an eye in the pit- of their stomachs; ” so 
his testimony is unsafe; but Lactantius had beheld fewer marvels, and we quote him : — 
“Ineptum credere esse homines quorum vestigia sint superiora quam capita, nut ibi qu® 
apud nos jacent inversa pcndere, frugcs et arbores dcorsum versus crescerc. . . . Hujus 
erroris originom philosophis fuisse quod existiinarint rotundum esse mundum.” 

For the sake of contrast with later patristric orthodoxy, lot justice be meted out to some 
old rabbinical capacities. The most ancient authors of the (htemara were acquainted with 
the spherical form of the earth; for they say, in the Jerusalem Talmud, that Alexander 
the Great, going over the earth- to conipier it, ascerbiined that it was round; and it is on 
that account that statuary represents him with a globe in his hand.6J>6 Albeit, there are 
Judaical authorities of higher antiquity in the Zohnr — a book which probably antedates, 
but in any case approximates to, the Christian era^a^ — wdiose knowledge of the more an- 
cient systems of cosmogony led them to write as fidlows : — “In the book of Chatnnouna 
the Old one learns, through extended exjdanations, that the earth turns upon itself in the 
form of a circle ; that some (people) are above, and others below ; th;it the aspect of all 
creatures changes according to the .appearance of each place, while preserving nevertheless 
the same position ; that such a country of the earth there is that is lighted, whilst such 
others are in darkness ; the former have day when to others it is night; and there are some 
countries where it is constantly day, or, at least, where night lasts but a few instants. ”^^8 

Hut such profanity was unintelligible to Cosnias. No ray of light, from scientific sources, 
could penetrate into a blockhead. 

To him, the habitable earth is a plane surface, having the form of a parallelogram, of 
which the sides are double in length to the top and bottom. Inside this oblong square are 
four basins, the Mediterranean, the Caspian, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. Outside 
the parallelogram the circumambient ocean surrounds the inner oblong-square, and sepa- 
rates it from the outer continents (primitively inhabited by Adam’s family), from paradise^ 
and from the “ ganien of Kdtii,” which are situate upon a mountain at the East. Here 
dwelt our first parents, until the ark of Noah, during the deluge, ferried them over to the 
inner continent where we ourselves reside unto this day. Cosmas ignored whatever he 
could not find in the Bible; and, wiser than our modern theologers, this modest pattern for 
prurient orthodoxy never discovered Cl{iua^ Northern Europe^ Central Africa, America, Poly- 
nesia, or Australia, in the canonical Scriptures. Let his map, and his own perspicuous 
language, explain true Mosaic cosmology. He begins with the exact Greek letter of 
Genesis i. 1: but his editor kindly furnishes the Vulgate: — “ Scriptum est trincipjo 
fecit Dkus C(Elijm et TEiiRAM. Primum itaque coelum fornicatum.”699 

[N. B. My own tracing (made at the British Museum, in 1848, for personal remem- 
brance) being too rough, we are indebted to the accomplished Mrs. Luke Burke for the 
facsimile transcript, of which the above is a copy ; reduced slightly more than one half 
Typographical exigenda compel us also to transfer Cosmas’s explanations from the^m^p 
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Itself into our text; but the letters A, B, C, &c., indicate the place of each. As the work 
of Cosraas is exceedingly rare, we hope theological students will appreciate the pains taken 
to furnish them with so clear an. illustration of what they still call “ Mosaic” cosmogony. 
— G. R. G.] 

CosMAs’s Greek Explanations. 

A — Adulis city {Abyssinia), 

B — the road from Adulis to the East — 

Ethiopians travelling. 

C — Ptolemy’s chair. 

D — P'irmarnent. 

E 'I Waters which are above the Firma- 

F j ment. 

0 1 Columns (to support the Firma- 

H / ment). 

1 — inhabited earth. 

J — land beyond the Ocean, where men 

dwelt before the Deluge. 

K — land beyond the Ocean.* 

. L — Caspian Sea. 

M — ^ River Phison. 

Tn the IVth book of “ Topographia Christiana,” the pious Cosmas describes his hydro- 
graphic and ecclesiastical principles; but, rich as they arc, his argumentation is too prolix 
for our purposes, which are served by translating Montfaucon’s synopsis of his author’s 
ekicidation of Plate I. 

Fi(j, 1. In the first figure, the city Adouli or Adulis [in Abyssinia] (for it is so called 
in both ways by Cosmos) is shown. Axiimis^ which is two miles distant from the Rod 
Sea, is situated to the East; for which reason an Ethiopian is represented, in his Ethio- 
pian costume, taking the Axuniis road to Adulis. Then Ptolemy’s chair is delineated 
in the form it is said to have had by Cosmas. That [part of the chair] however, sculp- 
tured all over in characters, had only the last portion of the inscription added. But 
the inscription on the stone tablet placed opposite was finished — a fragment of which 
from the lower part together with its characters or letters had been destroyed. Above 
the stone tablet king Ptolemy Evkrgetes himself is represented in his military attire 
as he appears in the picture. These things you will find more fully explained in page 
140 and the following. 

Fiy. 2. In the sccoml figure the shape of heaven and earth is delineated according to 
the opinion of Cosmas and the old Fathers, who thought the earth, as it were, ^flat 
surface^ extending beneath and inclosed by ivalls on all sides ; and that these walls were 
raised to an immense height, and finally arranged themselves into the form of a vault; 
while the firmament pervaded the higher part of the vault so that it (beatorum sedes) 
might be the seat of the Blest. [The same idea (‘ firmament,’ Hebraic^ SK//.KIM 
KAZKTM — literally, solid skies) occurs in Job xxxvii. 18. Thus Cahen renders — 
‘ As-tu 6tcndu avec lui les eieux^ solides comme un miroir m4talli(|uo ?’ And Noyes- — 

‘Cnn.st thou like him spread out the sky 

• Which is fi,rm like a molten mirror? ' 700 

But, under the firmament, they thought the sun, moon, and stars, were put in mo- 
tion; and that a conical mountain of wondrous height rofte up in the northern parts of the 
earth ; and while the sun, performing his circuit round the earth, stood behind Ihis 
mountain, there was night to those inhabiting the earth ; bat, on the other hand, it 
w|vs day when the sun shone upon us on the reverse [i. e., on our side] of the moun- 
tain : and, in a similar way Cosmas reasons with respect to the moon and stars ; see 
page 180 and the following. 

Fig, 8. Exhibits a prospective view of the universe ; that is to say, of the heavens 


N — 4 Points of the compass. 

O — Mediterranean Sea. 

P — Arabian Gulf. 

Q — Tigris. 

R — Euphrates. 

S — River Gihon. 

T — land beyond the Ocean. 

U — the Sun Occident. 

V — the Sun Orient. 

X — • the Sun Occident. « 

Y — the Sun Orient. 

Z — is Cosmas’s picture of the Almighty 
looking down, and seeing that “ it 
was good.” 
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and the earth in the part where they are more closely drawn together; for Cosmas 
thought the earth was square and ohlong^ and the same is assumed with respec*^ to the 
heavens. See page 18G and following. •• 

4. Represents a conical mountain, and the earth, together with the sun and 
moon, under the firmament. But on the sides [Job ix. 6 — dMUDIII — * Pillars (of the 
earth)*; Job xxvi. 11 — * pillars of the skies’] arc represented tho pillars of heaven, 
with an inscription [in Greek .'] upon the plan here presented — o< ji'Xoi row ohpavov — 
the columns of the sky ; which columns, according to the opinion of Cosmas, I think to 
be those walls which arise on the sides from the earth up to the heavens (^Psalms 
cxlviii. 4 — * Ye waters that be above the skies'). 

“ Fig» 6. The outline of the earth and its Uvaypatplav are traced out. You may observe 
that Cosmas conjectured that the immenscly-high conical mountain presented an obsta- 
cle where our earth could not, at the northern part, be so well inclosed by a right line; 
because its foundations on that side are rounds as if they proceeded from a great pro- 
montory in the ocean. 

“ Fig. 0. Displays the rugged plain of the earth, such ns Cosmas explains in many- 
places ; for ho thought, as we have said before, that the earth was oblong, and its 
length twice as long as its breadth, and that an ocean surrounded the entire earth, as is 
* here represented. But, beyond the ocean, there was yet another land adhering closely, 
on all sides, to the walls of heaven. Upon the e.astern side of this transmarine land he 
judges that man was created ; and that there the paradise of gladness was located, 
such as here, on the eastern edge, is described : where it received our first parents, 
driven out of paradise to that extreme point of land on the sea-shore. Hence, upon 
the coming of the deluge^ Noah with his sons was borne by the ark to this earth wo 
now inhabit. The four rivers, he supposes, to be gushing up the spouts in paradise ; 
with subterranean channels through the ocean, to our earth, and in certain places that 
they gush out anew. He considers that the Hyrcanian Sea [Caspian] is joined to the 
ocean ; which wo have elsewhere shown was the opinion of certain ancients. 

** Fig 7. He briefly dispatches the Whole machinery of the world, which, as the an- 
cients thought, was composed of the 's/cy and the earth. Its form he represents, with 
the conical mountain above alluded to. But Cosmas-iEgypticus deemed that the earth 
which we inhabit was always inclining from the north to the south. Albeit Cosmas 
contradicts himself. How can such a mas.s as* that of heaven and earth stand, sup- 
ported by nothing, since it is always pressed downward ? He answers — the earth, 
inasmuch as it is ponderous matter by nature, seeks the bottom ; but the igneous parts 
tend upward: therefore, when sky and earth are thus joined and cannot bo torn asun- 
der, the one pressiil^ from above and the other from below, neither yielding to the 
other, the whole machine remains immovable and suspended. [‘ This is a grand argu- 
ment,’ says Mr. Burke, commenting in a private letter, * and beats the Newtonian 
theory out and out ! Only fancy ; two forces shut up in a box, one pulling up, and 
the other pulling down, and the box, in consequence, remaking ‘ immota et suspensa ! ’ 
This is, beyond exceptibn, the brightest mechanical idea I have ever come across’]. 

** Fig. 8. He represents the conical mountain on that side which is turned adversely to 
the earth ; where, when the sun arrives, night is produced to the earth’s inhabitants. 
In the same place the revolutions of the sun are indicated by lines [upon the conical 
mountain] ; whereby the various seasons of the year are caused. When, therefore, the 
sun arrives at the lower line, the nights then are longer, and it makes winter, rpostj, or 
* revolution: the sun performing the major portion of his course hchhul the mountain. 
Wiien, however, the sun comes to the middle line of the mountain, then the equinox is 
produced; the sun in performing his course having reached the equinoctial lino 
When, finally, the sun touches the uppermost line, then the summer revolution takes 
place, and he attains to the tropic. This is in conformity with the opinion of Cosmas. 
who describes the revolutions of the sun in these words — peynXt} vii^, great night; 
middle night ; pispa vv^ little night; as you behold in the picture.” 
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Through the above parody upon nature, Cosmas explained all celestial phonotnena— , 
the course of the moon, its phases and eclipses, as well as the sun’s rotation round the 
earth’s flat plain. The Topographia Chri$Hana became Jhe text-book of ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy, for above 800 years, down to Galileo ; juid Cosnias’s caricature on the one hand, 
coupled with ignorance of the Hebrew text of Joshua (x. 12-14) on the other, induced the 
murder of Giordano Bruno. 

Nevertheless, according to the literal language of the first IX chapters of ‘‘Genesis,” 
Cosmas was not far from the truth. Were the ancient writers of those chapters to arise 
from the grave, and were they respectfully requested to indicate which commentary best 
represented their meaning — that of the Topographia Christiana ; or those recent attempts 
“ to make Moses sound in the faith of the geological section of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science ” — they would unanimously claim the former as their own. 

Happy tni<Idle-ages ; when Europe made up in credulity what it lacked in intelligence! 
“They had neither looked into heaven, nor earth; neither into the sea, nor the land, as 
has been done since. They had philosophy without scale, astronomy without demonstra- 
tion. They made war without pow<ler, shot, cannon, or mortars ; nay, the mob made bon- 
fires without squibs or crackers. They went to sea without compass, and sailed lacking 
chronometers. They viewed the stars without telescopes, and measured altitudes without 
barometers. Learning had no printing-press, writing no paper, pa})er no ink ; magnetism 
iro telegraph, iron no rails, steam no boilers. The lover was fobced to send his mistress a 
deal-board for a love-letter, and a billet-doux might be of the size of a trencher. They were 
clothed without manufactures, and the richest lobcs were the skins of formidable monsters. 
They carried on trade without books, and correspondence without postage : their merchants 
kept no ledgers ; their shopkeepers no cash-books. They had surgery without anatomy, 
physicians without materia-medica ; who gave emetics without ipecacuanha, and cured 
agues without quinine. They dispensed with lucifer-matches, coffee, sugar, tea, and to- 
bacco”"^ — and, never having heard of the first three chapters of “ Genesis,” they believed 
in Topographia Christiana ! 

The honk is scarcely knowm, now-a-da^’s, to theologcrs : but its commentary (orally trans- 
mitted from father to son) survives all around us. We have conceived it our duty not to 
let the one continue without the other; and therefore have rescued from further oblivion 
the Mosaic chart of Cosmas. 


Section II, — Antiquity of the name “ADaM.” 

• 

After wliat lias been already set forth, there seems scarcely reason 
to answer an intorro^^atoiy, above propounded, relative to “lininan 
creation ” as iiarnited in Genesis. Arclipnoloc^ical criticism might 
finally rest upon one Hebrew word ; viz. ADaM^ 

The philological law' of trUiterals, in Semitic tongues, has been touched upon during pre- 
vious examinatiou.s of Xth Genesis. “Non omnia possumus” — and the authors must 
reiterate that, in order to keep within one volume, they have been forced to expurgate 
redundancies, often, they fear, at the sacrifice of perspicuity. In lieu of extracts from the 
pages of Lanci, Meyer, Gesenius, Neumann, Ewald, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Prichard, 
Bunsen, — iu addition to those previously drawn from Rawlinson, Dc Saulcy, &c. — all cor- 
roborating our correctness, we must substitute references to their authoritative works.* 

The reader will observe, notwithstanding, that the bisyllable ADM cannot be a primitive 
but must be a secondary formation, according to the progressive scale of linguistic develop- 
ments To reach the primary root, or monosyllable, within this triWteral word contained, 
an n svjkx, or a 7«(y//V//-letter, must be first removed. Among Hebraists'of the highest 
modarn school, on the European coutiuent, the fact that “Adam” is a dissyllabic name alone 
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suffices to prove that its possessor appeared on earth thousands of years subsequently to 
primordial ages of humanity ; because in principio man articulated but monosyllables . 
Or else (what is the same thing iq result, no less than more positive) the Israelite who 
(in some form of com-letter) wrote the word ADM, of Genesis^ lived at a philological epoch 
^hen the pristine monosyllables, had already (organically through development) merged into 
words of two syllables ; and therefore, that writer committed an egregious anachronism 
when he rctro-leptically ascribed a trilileral proper-name, or rather noun, to his first human 
progenitor. 

The word ADM, or with an additional vowel, ADaM, is consequently to be divided into 
two separate words, A and DaM ; or A-DaM. Now, A, alejjh^ is the primeval, Semitic, 
masculine article A = “the” r™ an article that, in Scripture, is prefixed to above forty 
masculine substantives; although, until recently, the fact was unperccived by Hebrew 
grammarians, or Jewish lexicographers. 

In the next place, the word ADaM does not proceed, as the Rabbis suppose, from 
ADaMall {Gen. ii. 7) — a hisyllable from a trisyllable! — but the latter is an extension of the 
former root, DaM ^Arabicfe, Bern), meaning blood; the color of which, being red, originated 
the secondary signification of DaM, as “ re<l ; ” and “ to be red.^* 

Consequently, A, the letter ^^aleph,*' being the masculine article the; and the noun DaM 
meaning blood, or “red,” we have only to unite these two words into A-DaM, to read Me- 
blood, or THE-iiKi), in “Genesis;” which duplex ‘substantive, applied to man, naturally sig- 
nifies “ /Ae-rfd-man ; ” and, when applied to the ground, ADaMall (“out of the dust” of 
which this /Ac-red-raan, ADaM, was moulded), it means the-red~earth : i. e., that rubescent 
Boil out of which the Jehovistic writer of Genesis TTd imagined Hebrew man to have been 
fashioned by Creative artisanship. The ReNi-ADaM also, in Psalms (xlix. 2. Comp. Bs. 
Ixii. 9: and contrast with BeNoT^lIaADaM, Gen. vi. 2), are reputed to ho patricians of the 
pure Abrahapiic stock ; whereas the plebeians (including all those who are, like Anglo- 
Saxons, mere GOIM, Gentiles) belong altogether to a different and lower level ... in the 
eye of leHOuall. 

We adopt entirely the Italian rendering of the great interpreter of Sacred Philolbgy at 
the Vaticar. ; and think, with Lanci, that il-rossicante, “ the-Rlushcr,” is the happiest trans- 
lation of the old Semitic particle and noun A-DaM. 

How does this interpretation bear upon ethnography? - 

Reader! simply thus. As no “ Type of Mankind” but the white race can bo said (phy- 
eiologically) to bUish ; it follows, that, according to the conception of the writers of Genesis 
(who were Jews and of the “ white race”), not only did the first human poir converse be- 
tween themselves, no less than with Go<i and with the serpent, in pure Hebrew, but they 
were essentially A-DaMto (rrd-man and woman) “blmshers; ” — and therefore, these He- 
brew writers, never supposed that A-DaM and ISE (vulgaricii, Adam and Eve) could have 
been of any stock than of the white type — in short, Hebrews, Abrahamidoi, like themselves 
— these writers aforesaid. • 

Thus, through a few cuts of an archceologioal scalpel, vanishes the last illusion that any 
but white “ Types of Mankind ” are to be found in the first three chapters of the boot called 
“ Genesis.” 

The “Chinese” having been carefully removed further on from connection with the Me- 
Bopotamian SINIM of Isaiah (xlix. 12), nothing remains but to refer the reader to the map 
[supra, p. 552] we have given of Xth Genesis for the whole of Ethnography comprehended 
by the writers, of the Old Testament ; S^trabo, who followed Eratosthenes about b. c. 15, 
furnishing every possible infofmation upon what of geography was attainable, in the first 
•entury after o., by the writers of the New. 

• 

The present authors have asserted these results before. 
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** That p.art of the map colored deep-red includes all the world known to the inspired 
writers of the Old Testament ; and this, with the part colored pale-red, includes all known 
to St. Paul and the Evangelists. — As we have no evidence that their inspiration extended 
to matters of science, and we know that they were ignorant of Astronomy, Geology, Natural 
History, Geography, &Ci — what evidence is there that they knew anything of the INIIA- 
• BITANTS of countries unknown to them, viz. ; Americans, Chinese, Hindoos, Australians, 
Polynesians, and other contemporary races?” — (J. C. N. : Bibl. and Phys. Hist, of Man ^ 
New York, 1849 ; “ Map ” and pp. 64-67.) 

“These unhistorical originnsof nations are now adverted to, ns a prelude to the discussion 
of the Xth chjipter of Genesis (see Ethnological Journal^ No. VI., note, page 254), whereby 
it will be demonstrated that, under i\\Q personifications of “ Shetn, Ham, and Japheth,” their 
fifteen and seventy-one grand-children^ the Hebrew geographers, whose ken of the 

earth’s superficies was even more limited than that of Eratosthenes, about B. c. 240, have 
never alluded to, nor intended, Mongolian, Malayan, Polynesian, American, or Nigritian 
races.” — : Olia JEgypliaca ; London, 1849: p. 124, “note.”) 


Five years have since elapsed. Most of the conclusions advanced 
by the authors have been challenged. Whether those conclusions 
were based, or not, upon thorough investigation of each department 
of the subject, the reader of the present volume is now best qualified 
ta decide. 



PART III 


Supplement. 

BY GEO. R. GLIDDON. 


ESSAY I. 

AKCttfiOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE Xth CHAPTER OP GENESIS. 

** Scriptura primum intelligi debct grammatics antcciuam poHsit explicari theologicd.” 

(Luthkr.) 

‘‘The Xth Chapteii of Genesis — Archeological Introduction to 
its Study'* — is the heading given, in our “ Prospectus, to Part III. 
of this work. 

To the generality of readers, educated under convictions that every process calculated 
to probe the historical evidences of the Hebrew Scriptures has heretofore been rigorously 
applied to them, an Introduction termed “ archaeological ” may seem, to say the least, super- 
fluous at the present day — while to not a few persons, the proposed method of examina- 
tion may, at first sight, even wear the aspect of prcsuinptuousuess. Nevertheless, having 
announced the intention, it behooves us to justify it. 

In common with other Protestants, since our earliest childhood, we have been asJfured 
that the Bible is the word of God — and that the inspiration of the writers of both Old and 
New Testaments rests upon testimony the most irrefragable. We have also been admonished 
in the language of the Apostle (1) to search the Scriptures;” coupled with the corrobora- 
tive exhortation, (2) “seek, and ye will find; knock, and it will be opened unto you.” 

Thus, on the one hand, asseverations the most positive fortify the inquirer who conscien- 
tiously examines whether the divine revelation of the Bible and the inspiration of its penmen 
are “ built upon a rock;” at the same time that, on the other, the Gospels themselves invite 
him to search, seek, and scrutinize. 

Supported by such authority, no legitimate objection can be sustained, by Protestants, 
against the employment of what we conceive to be the only method through which the his- 
torical validity of a given proposition can be thoroughly tested ; nor will logical orthodoxy 
contest Vater’s axiom — ^^Faith in Christ can set no limits to critical inquiries; otherwise he 
would hinder the knowledge of TruihF » 

(1) .2'fiegooci Tidings according to John v. 39. 

(2? TU& good Tidings according to Matthew, vii. 7 ; copied in The good Tidings according to Luke, xi. 9. We 
follow Sharpe: The. New Teslamentj translated from Griesbach's Tvxt; Wherein “will” is subEtituted for the 
** shall” of king James’s version. 
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Homoy according to Bacon, naturce minister et interpres^ tantum facit ei infelUgit quantum dt 
naturcb ordme re vel mente observaverit ; nec amplius scit^ aut potest. A finite being, circum- 
Bcribcd within the intjllectual horizon of the mundane age in which each individual lives, 
man can reason merely upon phenomena. Quiequid tnim^ wrote the immortal Newton, ex 
phenoimnis non deducilur hypothesis vocanda esl ; el hypotheses vel metaphysiceSf vel physicoe^ vel 
\ualiialum occultarum seu mechaniccBy in philosophia locum nan hahent. 

What is Philosophy? Etymologically, the “love of wislom,” and paraphrastically, the 
“love of knowledge multiform are the significations through which this sublime Greek 
word has travelled. Erom the ablest English historian (8) of its phases, we extract such 
paragraphs as will convey to the reader our individual perceptions of its import at this 
day. 

“We shall find some obscurities cleared up, if we can master an accurate and* compre- 
hensive definition of 1‘hilosopliy. The definition 1 have finally settled upon is this : — 

J*hi/o.sophy is the explanation of the Phenomena of the Universe. By the term explanation, 
the subject is restricted to the domain of the intellect, and is thereby demarcated from 
religion, though not from theology. 

Philosophy is inherent in man’s nature. It is not a caprice, it is not a plaything, it is 
a necessity; for our life is a m^’stery, surrounded by mysteries: we are encompassed by 
wonder. The myriad aspects of Nature without^ the strange fluctuations of feeling wilhuiy 
all demand from us an explanation. Standing upon this ball of earth, so infinite to us, 
so trivial in the infinitude of the universe, we look forth into n.ature with reverent awe, 
with irrepressible curiosity. We must have explanations. And thus it is that Philosophy, 
ill some rude shape, is a visible eftbrt in every condition of man — in the rudest phase of 
half-developed capacity, as in the highest conditions of culture : it is found among the 
sugar-canes of the West Indies, and in the tangled pathless forest of America. Take man 
where you will — hunting the buffalo on the prairies, or immovable in meditation on the Jiot 
banks of the Ganges, priest or peasant, soldier or student, man never escapes from the 
pressure of the burden of that mystery which forces him to seek, and readily to accept, 
some explanation of it. ,Tbe savage, startled by the muttering of distant thunder, asks, 
‘What is that?’ and is restlesfr till he knows, or fancies lie knows. If told it is the voice 
of a restless demon, that is enough ; the explanation is given. If he then be told that, to 
propitiate the demon, the sacfi’itice of some liumun being is necessary, his^slave, his enemy, 
his friend, perhaps even his child, falls a victim to the credulous terror. The child%ood of 
man enables us to retrace [arcliieologically] the infancy of nations. No one can live with 
children without being struck by their restless questioning, and unquenchable desire to 
have everytliing explained; no less than by the facility with which every authoritative 
assertion is accepted as an explanation. The History of Philosophy is the study of man’s 
successive attempts to explain the phenomena around and within him. 

“ The first ex]»lanationH were naturally enough drawn from analogies, afforded by con- 
sciousness. Men saw around them activity, change, force; they felt within them a myste- 
rious power, which made them active, changing, potent: they explained what they saw, by 
wliat they felt. Hence the fetichism of barliarians, the mythologies of more advanced 
races. Oreads and nymphs, demons and beneficent powers, moved among the ceaseless 
activities of Nature. Man knows that in his anger he storms, shouts, destroys. What, 
then, is thunder but tlie anger of some invisible being ? Moreover, man knows that a 
present will assuage his anger against an enemy, and it is but natural that he should 
believe the offended thunderer will also be apiieasecl by some offering. As soon as another 
.conception of the nature of thunder has been elaborated by observation and the study of 
its phenomena, the supposed Deity vanishes, and, with it, all the false conceptions it origi- 
nated, till, at last, Science takes a rod, and draws the terrible lightning from the heavens, 
rendering it so harmless that it will not tear away a spider’s web ! 

“ But long centuries of patient observation and impatient guessing, controlled by logic, 
were necessary, before such change^ could take place. The development of Philosophy, 
like the development of organic life, has been through the slow additions of thousands upon 
thousands of years ; for humanity is a growth, as our globe is, and the laws of its growth 
are still to be discovered. . . . One of the great fundamental laws has been discovered by 
Auguste Comte — viz ; the law of menial Evolution . . . which he has not only discovered, 


^ (3) G. H. fiKW'Es: liiographical History of Philosophy; London, 1840. The substance of oar remarks may be 
found in vol.iv. pp. 246-202, under the heading of AuausTU Comte, “the Bacon of the nineteenth century,” 
author of Cours de Philosophic Posilh'c. The original source of this abstract may be found in Comtb, vol. i. 
»lit. Paris, J.830, “Exposition,” pp. 3-5, 63, Ac.; but we take Mr. Lewes’s later definitious from The Leader; 
Ix^udoD, 1852; April 17, 24, and May 1. A profound thinker bus recently done full honor to Mr. LicwfiS’s 
work. (Vide McCulloh: Credibility of the Scriptures; Baltimore, 1852, vol. ii. pp. 454-458.) 
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but applied historically. . . . This law may be thus stated : “ Every branch of knowledge 
passes successively through tliree stages: 1st, the supernatvral^ or fictitious; 2d, tlie rneta- 
physical^ or abstract * od, the pof^itive^ or scientific. The first is the necessary point of de- 
parture taken by human intelligence ; the second is merely a stago'sjof transition from the 
supernatural to the positive; and the third is the fixed and definite condition in which 
knowledge is alon^ capable of progressive development. 

“ Tn the attempt made by man to explain the varied phenomena of the universe, history 
reveals to us,” therefore, “ three distinct and characteristic stages, the ilieohu/icnl^ the meta' 
physical^ and the posiiwft. In the-first, man explains phenomena by some fanciful concep- 
tion suggested in the analogies of his own consciousness; in the second, he explains 
phenomena by some d priori conception of inherent or superadded entities, sngge.'*ted in 
the constancy observable in phenomena, which coiutancy leads him to suspect that they 
arc not ])rodiiced by any inirri'evtion on the part of an external being, but are owing to the 
nature of the things themselves ; in the third, he explains pheiiornena by adhering solely 
to these constancies of succession and co-cxistence ascertained inductively, aud recognized 
as the laws of Nature. 

(%)usequently, ‘*in the tJiroloyical stage. Nature is regarded as the theatre whereon tho 
arbitrary wills and momentary caprices of Superior Powers play their varying and variable 
parts. ... In the mefnp/iysical stage the iKJtion of capricious divinities is replaced by that 
of ahairact entities, whose modes of action are, however, invariable. ... In the pusi/iva stage, 
the invariahleiioss of phenomena under similar conditioiis is recognized as the smn total of 
Imman investigation ; and, beyond the laws which regulate phenomena, it is considered idle 
to penetrate.” 

“ Although every branch of knowledge must pas.s through these three stages, in obe- 
dience to the law of evolution, nevertheless the process is not strictly chronological. 

Some sciences arc more rapid in their evolutions than others; some individuals pass 
tlu’ongli these evolutions more quickly than others; so also of nations. The j)rosent intel- 
lectual anarchy result.s from that difference ; some sciences heittg in the pustfive, some iu 
the .supernatural [or theological some in the metaphysical stage : and this is furllier to be 
subdivided into individual diffei ences ; for iu a science which, on the whole, may be fairly 
admitted ns being positive, there will be found some cultivators still iu the metaphysical 
stage. Astronomy is now in so positive a condition, th:it we ikmmI nothing but the laws of 
dynamics and gravitation to explain all celestial phenomena ; and this explanation we know 
to be correct, as far as anything can be known, because we can j)redict the retuin of a • 
coTiKd- with the nicest accuracy, or can enable the mariner to|^iscover his latitude, and find 
Ins way amidst the ‘ waste of waters.’ This i.s a po.sitire science. Put so far is meteorology 
from such a comlition, that- prayers for dry or rainy weather arc still offered up in 
churches ; whereas if once the l((U's of these phenomena were traced, there would be no 
more prayers for rain than for the sun to rise at midnight.” 

Wc have only to reverse the order, and apply its triple classification to individual.^, and 
in the natural arrangement of the strata, tracing backwards from tlie positive to tlie meta- 
phy.sical, from the latter down to the sapmia turnip we shall perceive that this last, at 
once the oldest stage and unhappily the most cominon, re])resents the least mature, the 
least educated, the most antiquated, state of human intelligence. In conseejuence^^ tho 
mere supernalaralisl believes anything and everything, however inii)Ossil)le. 

“The Metaphysician believes be can penetrate, into the causes and esseuces of the pheno- 
mena around him; while the Pitsiticist, recogni/.iiig Ins own incompetency, limits his efforts 
to the ascertainment of tli(»sc law.s whicli regulate the succes.si(ni of tlie.se phenomena.” 

In the quintuple classification of those sciences into which Positive Philosophy has hitherto 
been successfully introduced, M. Comte (18J>2— 10) admits only Astronomy, IMiysics, Chem- 
istry, Physiology, and Sociology. It strikes ns that, at the present day, this division is 
more exclusive than the progression of knowledge any longer w;irnints. Archwolayy^ for 
instance, wc claim to have arrived at its grade ; and although its law’s arc by no 

means popidarly appreciated, to have become as certain iu its result.s as any other human 
science. A bfief exposition of its attributes may prepare the reader for a just recognition 
of its utility. 

kp^aioi, antiquus, “ancient,” and Aoyoy, a “discour.se,” are Hellenic words ^ Tneaning, when 
united, in general acQCptation, •* discourse or treatise on the opinions, cu.stoms, and man- 
ners of the ancients.” This is the definition of Arclucoloyy proposed by the sage Milliii, (4), 
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(4) Introduction d Vetude de VArcheologie; Puria, 17U6; pp. 2, 20, 22,, 
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adopted by Lenorrnant, (5) and recognized by all true scholars from Niebuhr to Letronne; 
especially ninong those intellectual giants who since Champollion’s era have solved the chief 
enigmas of hieroglyplii^al and cuiieatic records. Arch orography, as distinct from archse* 
ology, according to Fabricius, (6) is a term which should be limited to the study of ancient 
monumeiits especially, whereas archieology embraces every process of investigation into 
all histo]iv;al subjects. Dionysius Ilalicariiassensis, in the first century before C., and 
Joscjihus i?i the first century after, treated upon Archceology, but entirely neglected 
Archocograpby, or the study of monuments ; whence their several incoherencies : the 
former, however, had some clear perceptions of the truth when he named Archaeology 
“the science of primitive origins.” * 

Albeit, the woid has deviated somewhat from its pristine sense ; for among the Greeks 
an archccoloyiH signified a man who brought together the most ancient recollections of a 
given country ; whereas, at the present day, the name is applied exclusively to him who, 
possessing intimate ac<inaintaricc with the jnonummts of a given ancient people, strives 
through the study of their characteristics to evolve facts, and thence to deduce logical con- 
clusions upon- the ideas, tastes, propensities, liahits, and history of departed nations ; 
many of the greatest and most essential of W'hom having left but fragmentary pages of 
theii- sfonf'-hooh!^^ out of which we their successors must reconstruct for ourselves such por- 
tions of their chronicles as are lost ; no less than confirm, modify, or refute such otlH*rs as 
have reached ns through original, transcribed, or translated annals. 

Arclneology, so to say, has now become the “backbone” of ancient history ; its relation 
to human traditions being similar #o that of Osteology to Comparative Anatomy ; or to what 
fossil remains are in geological science. An Antiquary is ratlier a eollcctor of ancient relics 
of art, than one who understands thenr; but an A rvlavoloyist of necessity an Antiquary 
who brings every science to bear ujxm tlic vestiges of ancient man, and tlius invests them 
with true historical value. In . short, an Arclunologist is the wonmneutal historian — the 
more or less critical dealer in and discoverer of historical facts, according as by mental dis- 
cipline, divcrsifuMl attainrnen#!, and the study of things, he accjuires thorough knowledge of 
each jiarticle preserved to his research among the f/rhris of antiejue humanity. 

Were the siinjilest rules of this science popularly taught, we should not have to prolong 
the himentatioiis of Millin at errors ju'evalent for w'ant of a little archajological knowledge, 
lie narrates liow Ihironius took a statue of Isis for the Virgin Mary — how the apotheosis 
of the Km])er()r Gevniaiiicus was mistaken for St. John the Baptist’s translation to heaven — 
and how a cameo called “ the agate of Tiberius,” which rei.resents the triumphs of this 
prince and the apotheosis of Augustus, came to bo long regarded as the triumphal march 
of Jose]di ! Nejttiine and Minerva giving the horse and olive to man would not have been 
metaimn’phosed into Adam and F^ve eating tlie forhidilen apple; nor would a trumpery 
pottery toy have been considered by His Imminence Cardinal Wiseman (7) as a Homan me- 
mento of N«)ah’s .\rk after the universal flood, although among its animals were “thirty- 
five human figures!” AVithout arclneology, sa^'s Millin, one is liable with the historian 
llollin to speak of the Lnocoon as a lost monument — to dress up Greek heroes in Roman 
garments — to adorn Hercules with a perrnque d la lAmis X IV ! il^sop, at the court of 
Cra'sus, would hardly have addressed himself to a colonel in French uniform ; nor Strabo, 
in “ Demoiuite Amoureux,” have pointed his quizzing-glass at steeples, and amused his 
leisure by making almanacs; neither would Horace call Serviits Tullius “Sire;’* nor Ra- 
cine have invoked a goddess as “ Madame ” in his classic plays. (8) 

^lore than half a century lias elapsed since ISlilliu wrote. Hundreds of archeoologists 
have made their works accessible to the literary public. Yet so slow is the diffusion of 

(5) Arduolotjie, par M. Cn. Lknormant, de I’Institut : Jterue Arduftt.', Paris, 1844; Ire partie, pp. 1-17. 

(0) liililioUti'ca Antiijuaria : p, 181. 

(7) Omnrclion bHtvren Science, and Heveahd Jidigion; 1849; vol. ii. pp. 139-143, 

(8) Sec many recent instances of antiipiarian shams exposoil hy Lktronne — “ I/aniulette (1ft Jules 1® 
rachftt dft Sepnllius Macer, lo medaillon de Zeiiot)ie, lo coffret d'Antinoils, le sabre de Vespasien, et d’autrel 
WLiAc\vAi\:H moderne.s'*^— Mem4nre.s et VvciwienU ; JRev. ArchCol. ; Paris, 1849; pp. 192-223. 
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critical knowledge, that in our own land and hour, there are still some not uncultivated minds 
who imagine the Aborigines of this American continent to have descended from tlie “ Lost 
Tribes of Israel ”(9) — who see the scribblings of Norsemen wpon the Indian-scratched 

Rock of Dighton(l()) — who, regardless of Squier’sexposure,(ll) yet suppose the local pebble 
manufactured for that museum since 1838, to attest Phoenician intercourse with the mound- 
builders of Grave Creek Flat (12) — and who, disdaining to refer to the long-published deter- 
mination of its pseudo-antiquity, (13) still believe that the gold seal-ring of KA-NEFKR- 
HET, a functionary attached to a building called, about the sixth century b. after 
King Shoophit, should have once adorned the finger of Cmkops, builder of the Great Pyra- 
mid in the thirty-fourth century b. c. (14); thereby becoming b30() instead of only some 
2500 years old ! 

The instances around us of the misconceptions, which the slightest acquaintance with 
the rudiments of arclneology would consign forever to oblivion, arc inexhaustible. Would 
that some of them were less pernicious to moral rectitude! Tliey ollend our vision under 
the prostituted names of Portraits of Christ ”(15) — they excite one’s derision in the 
ludicrous anachronisms of modern art current as “ Pictorial P/bles” (10) — they bear wit- 
ness to theological ignorance wlien Chinese arc asserted to be refiu-red to in the SINIM of 
Isaiah (17) — and they amount to idi<ict when ecclesiastics continue disputing whether Mosks 
wrote a resh^ R, or a doleth^ D, in a given word of the Hebrew Pentatctich, notwithstamling 
that every archaeologist knows that the square-letter characters of the present Hebrew 
Text (18) were not invented by thci Rabbis before the second century after (,'hrist ; or 1000 
years posterior to the vague age when leHOuall buried the Lawgiver “ in a valley in the 
land of Moab opposite to Reth-fjeor ; hut no man ha^ known his sepulchre unto this 
drt//.”(19) But — “point de faiintisme mCMue eonfre le faiiatisrne; la j)hilosophie a eu le sieii 
dans le sicole dernier ; il semble quo la gloire du notre devrait otre de n’en coimaitre 
aucuu.”(20) 

The above illustrations suffice to indicate some of the utilitarian objects of the science 
termed “Archeology;” which furnishes the only logical methods of attaining historical 
certainties. Its indispensablcncss to*correct appreciations of biblical no less than of all 
other history, nevertheless, remains to be proved by its apjdication. We shall endeavor to 
be precise in our experiments ; >)ut, mu.'Jt not forget that “ precision is one thing, certainty 
another. An absurd or false [»ropositiou may be made very precise; and, on tlie jither liand, 
although the sciences vary in ilegrce of precision, they all present results equally certain.” 
We propose to test the prhiciples of arclneological criteria by applying them to biblical 
studies, and to test the authenticity kj\' one chapter of the Hebrew records througli the foi iner's 
application: and inasmuch as Tvuth must necessarily liarmonize with itself, if archmology 
be a true science the Scriptures will prove it to be so incontestably; and if tlic Hible be 
absolute truth, arclneology will demonstrate the fact. We need not per]>lox ourselves with 
apprehensions. It would imply but small faith in the Bible were we to suppose that arch- 

(9) Dki.afim.d : American Antiquit, uu'f, 

(10) Transactions of the Royal iiucieiy of Antiquaries of Oqienhagen, lS-10-’43. Ayitiquifates Americana;, } 
Beet. XV. 

(11) London EthnotngicnlJoiernal: “Monumental Kvideiiee of tin; Discovery of America liy the Northmen 

critically examined” — Dec 1S4S; pp. ,31 J4. 

(12) Schoolcraft: New York Ethnotogiral UtirietifsTrxiws. 1845; vol. i. pp. 380-397. 

(13) See “A ('^ard”: New York Courier and Enquirer, 12 Feb. IS.53. 

(14) Abbott: Catalog ite of a (Collection of J'^yjdia u Ant iquitiis, now at the Stuyvosant Institute ; 

New York, 1853; plate No. 1051, p. 04. 

(15) Foumled exclusively upon no more historical bases tluni the spurious “Letter of Lkntut.us” — oi 
derived from Veron lea’s Sndariuin ”; Albkiw Duhkr, 1510, — vide Colb: Passion of our Lard ; Ijondon, 1S44. 

(16) IIarpkrs*, for instance; New Y'ork, lS42-’4.5. 

(17) Rev. Dr. SMVTfiK: Unity of the Human Rnn’s; IStO — “And while even China (Is. li. [.ficj 12, Siniin, a 
remote country in tile’s. K. extremity of the earth, as the context iutimaies)' and the islands of the sea are 
■pecitied ” — p, 43. and note. 

118) Gliddon: Otia Jigyptiam ; p. 112; and infra, further on. 

(19) Deuteronomy xxxiv. 6 — Caiikn’s tran.slution. 

(20) Aup^ke; Rectierches, <tc. ; Kev. des Deux Moudes; Sept. 1846, p. 738. 
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tieoloj^ical scrutiny could affect the divine origin insisted upon for the book itself by those 
who make it the uni(iue standard of all scientific as well as of all moral knowledge. 

Instead, however, of the ordinary mode in which biblical history is. presented to us in 
books bearing the authoritative title of professed “ Christian Evidences,*^ the requirements 
of archncology demand that we should reverse the order of examination. In lieu, for in- 
stance, of asserting d priori that the Creation of the world took place exactly “on October 
‘20th, B. c. 4005, the ycyir of the creation ”(21) — or sustaining, ex cathedi'a, with universal 
orthodoxy, that Mo.sks wrote the Pentateuch — it is incumbent upon us, while we deny 
nothing, to take as little for granted. If such be the era revealed by the Text, our process 
will lead us to that date, with at least tlie same precision through which Liglitfoot (by 
what method is unknown), ascertained that A?ino Mundi I, “ Vlth day of creation . . . his 
(Adam’s) wife the weaker vesscll : she not yet knowing thqrc there were any deviis at all . . . 
sinned, and drew her husband into the same transgression with her ; this was about hi^h 
noonr, tlic time of eating. And in this lost condition into which Adam and Eve had now 
brouglit themselves, did they lie comfortlesse till towards the cool of the day, or three o'clock 
afternoon." [2'!) If the Pentateuch was originally penned in the Mosaic autograph, the 
proof will resile to our view, through archtnological deductions, with the force of an 
Euclidean dcinonstration. 

The analytical instruments of archceology are purely Baconian; viz: proceeding from 
the known to tlie unknown ; through a patient retrogressive march from to-day to yester- 
day, from yesterday to the day before ; and so on, ste[) by step, backwards along the 
stream of time. Each fact, when verified, thus falls naturally into its proper place in the 
world’s history ; each event, as ascertained, will be found tabulated in its respective 
stratum. It is only when our footsteps falter, owing to surrounding darkness or to trea- 
cherous soil, that we may begin to suspect historical inaccuracies ; but, at present, wo 
have no right to antici])ate any such iloubts, considering the averments of occumenic Pro- 
testantism, of the orthodox sects, that the Hihle is the revealed word of God. 

Our iiKiuirics are directed to a single point. We desire to ascertain the origin, epoch, 
writer, characteristics, and historical value of but one document: viz. — The Xth Chapter of 
Genesis ; familiar to every reader. It is presented, however, to our inspection as one of 
Jiffg chapters of a book called “ Genesis” — this book being the first of thirtg-nine [2?>) books 
that constitute the compendium entitled the “ (.)ld Testament;” and the latter is bound up 
in the same volume with another collection to which the name of “New Testament” is 
given : the whole forming together that literary work to which the designation of “ The 
Biiick” is reverentially applied in the English tongue — a name derived from hgbloSy the 
Greek name for papgrus, being the most ancient material out of which its derivative paper 
was made. Bgldus, the Egyptian plant, gave to the Greeks their name for paper, and paper 
their name for “ the book ” in ro iiiii\ziov. On adopting Christianity, the Greeks designated 
their earliest translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, TO BIBLEION, as the hook — “pur 
excellence;” which words Ave moderns have adopted into our natioiijU tongue in the form 
of “ Bible.” 

With every desire on our part to obtain solution of our queries by the most direct road 
and in the shortest method, w^e do not perceive the possibility of detaching a solitary chapter 
of the Bible from the volume itself, until by arclueological dissection we are enabled to 
demonstrate that such separation is feasible. In consequence, it behooves us to examine, 
■\/ith as much brevity as is consistent with perspicuity, the entire Bible; and, if we hold 
“ all the books of the Bible (21) to be equally true,” the Xth chapter of the first book will be 
found unquestionably to be true likewise. ^ 

Soliciting that the reader should divest his mind, as far as in him lies, of preconceived 
biases : we invite him to accompany us patiently through an investigation, in which the 

(21) Rev. Dr. Nolan: The Keiyptian Chrnndngy Analyzed; Ijondon, 1S48, p. 392. 

^22) Harmony j Chroniele, and Ordpr of the Old Testament, &c.; London, 1047, p. 5. 

(23) Mystic origin of the XXXIX “Articles” of the Anglican Church. 

(24) Poole: London Literary Gazette^ 1849, p. 432 — unaccountably suppressed in Horoe AUgyptiacce, 1851. 
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subject banishes all ornament, but that cannot fail to elicit some portions of the 
truth. 

The incipient steps of our analysis do not call for much expenditure of erudition. In 
popular EncyeJopoBdias most of the preliminary information may be verified by tlie curious 
reader; for Culmet, Kitto, and Horne, contain catalogues of the various editions of the 
BibUy done into English, that have been put forth, during the last four centuries, from 
A. D. 152G down to the present year. 

At the sight of such catalogues of different translations said to p^bceed from one and the 
same original, few can refrain from asking, in all humbleness, why, if any one of them 
were absolutely correct, should there have been a necessity for the other.s? In the course 
of studies carried over many years, we have been at pains to compare sundry of the most 
prominent English translations (among them ancient as well as modern editions), not only 
with themselves, but often with the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew originals, of which each pur- 
ports to supply a faithful rendering. They all dilfer ! some more than others; but in each 
one may be found passages the sense of which varies essentially from that published by the 
others. Hence arose in our minds the following among other doubts. 

Some of these Translators can have known little or indhing of Ilvhrew — or they must 
have translated from different originals — or, they did not consult the Ilrbrei^ Text at all, 
but rendered from the Latin or the Greek versions — or (what recurs with far more fre- 
quency), each translntory wherever the original was ambiguous, rendered a given pas.‘«agc in 
-accordance with his own iudivi<lual biases, or with the object of fortifying the peculiar 
tenets of his Church, Kirk, Conventicle, Chapel, or Meeting-house. Now, these discordant 
Bibles being tliriist U[)on us, each one as the onl^'and true “ Word of God,” it is humanly incon- 
ceivable that God should liavc uttered tliat Word in so many different ways, and therehy 
have rendered nugatory the comprehension of one passage, by permitting a translation, in sig- 
nificance totally distinct, of the self-same passage in other modern editions. For instance, 
that the reader may at once seize our meaning: there are few texts more frequently quoted, 
especially under circumstances where consolation is administered; there are none perhaps 
that have originate<l such Denmsthenian efforts at pulpit-oratory, or have produced in some 
minds more of those extatlc emotions “ that the world cannot give,” than tlie verse wdieroiri 
Job ejaculates — “For I knovv that my Kc<leemer liveth.” (xix. 25). The Mullitvdc of 
those who are called (Uiristians,” us Origen termed them i!i a. d. 251’ (25) ; the “ Simple- 
tons, not to say the imprudent and the idiotic,” of Tertulliau, a. d. 215; (2G) tlie “ fgno- 
raiit” of St. Athanasius, a. d. 878(27); and the “Simple believers” of the milder St. 
Jerome, a. d. 885 (28) ; have always iniagineil, in accordance with the lower scholarship of 
orthodoxy, that Job here foreshadows the Messianic advent of Christ. (20) 

The context does not appear, philologically or grammatically, to justify such conclusion; 
inasmuch as the preceding verses (1 to 22) exhibit Job — forsaken by his kindred, forgotten 
by his bosom friends, alien in the eyes of his guests and of his own servants — overwhelmed 
with anguish at the acrid loquacity of Eildad the Shuhitry protesting vehemently against 
these accusations, and wishing that his last burning words should be preserved to posterity 
in one of three ways. To support our view, and to furnish at the same time eviilcnces of 
different trauslationSy we lay before the reader three renderings of verses 28 to 2G. Ho 
can, by opening other translators, readily verify tlie adage that “ doctors differ,” although 
the Hebrew Text is identically the same throughout. 


(25) Cimimenlary np^m John: and Contra Cds., lib. viii.. . 

(20) Ad J*ruxmm, sec,, iii. 

1.27) De Incarn. Verb. — contra Paid. SainomUae. 

(28) Comm, in ‘Es. xxxii. 

(29) Noyes: Op. n't., p. 147 — “That there is no allusion to Christ in the terra [rcf7c/'»i«r], nor to the resur- 
ceetion to a life of hsipinness, in the passage, has been the i»pinion of the most jiidh'ious iin<i Ie.'irnc<l critics P.v 
the last three hundred years; such as Calvin, Mercier. (Irotius, he Clerc, rutrick, Warburton, Durell, Ueath. 
Kennifxitt, Doederlein, Dathe, Eiclihorn, Jahu, De Wette, and iminy others.” 
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I. Kino Jawks’h Vemion. The italicized words are the Translators*. 

Ji “ Oh that my words were now written 1 oh that they wore printed [*ic/] in a hook! 

24 lliat they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for everl 

25 For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that ho shall stand at the latter day upon tho earth. 

26 And though after my skin wormsi destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 1 see God.’* 

The marginal reading, authority unknown, substitutes — “ Or, After 1 shall awake, though 
this body he destroyed, y^et out of my Jlesh shall 1 see Ood.** In the authorized version, by the 
interpolation of “worms,” Job is nnufe a believer in the resurrection of the body: in the 
margin, he believes that he shall behold God “ out of the flesh; ” that is, in the spirit! 
What did he believe? 

II. Noyes, Kew Translation of the Book of Job ; Boston, 1838; p. 37. 



23 

“ 0 th.at iny words wore now written t 

0 that they were insoritxHl in a rcgisterl 


24 

That with an iron pen, and with lead, 

Tiny were engraven upon tlic rock for everl 


25 

Yet I know my Vindicator liveth, 

* 


And will stand up at lengtli on tho earth; 


26 

And thougli with my skin tliis taidy be wasted away, 
Yet in my flesh sliall T see God.” 


Noyes {Notes, pp. 144-()) says — “ Or we may render. Yet without Jlesh 1 shall see God '' — 
and enumerates cogent “ objections to the supposition that Job here expresses his confident 
expectation of a resurrection.” 

III. Caiien, “.Tob;” La Bible, Traduction Nouvelle, avec I’ll^^breu en regard; Pans, 
1851 ; pp. 86-7. We render the French literally into English. 

23 “ Would to God that luy words woro written I Would to God that they were traced in a book 

24 With u buriii of iron and with lead I. that they were ongrav«‘d for ever in the rock! 

25 Hut I, T know that my ‘redeinptor’ is living, and will reiimin the last upon the earth : 

26 And after tliat my skin shall Imvc been destroyed, this delivered from the flesh, 1 shall sec Ood.** 

In the foot-note, (hiheii explains that the Hebrew word 'Sxj, GALT, which he renders 
“ mon redernpteur,” proceeds from the verb GAL, “to deliver;” meaning likewise “ reven- 
diipicr;” which corresponds to the Vindicator of Noyes. The itlea of Job’s hope of a resur~ 
recdoti, itself a mythologieal anachronism, is poj)ulnrly derived from the LXX and the 
Greek Fathers, with ideas developed in the Latin Church after St. .Jerome. 

Thus the reader has now before him three specimens, amid tlic wilderness of Translations, 
wherein are involved theological dogmas of “resurrection of the body,” “redemption of 
the sonl,” and the antiquity of “ Messianic prefigurations ” — <juestions of no slight reli- 
gious importance; and yet, withal, unless he be profound in Hebrew, his opinion upon the 
merits of cither rendering is alike worthless to himself and to others ; nor can he con- 
scientiously distinguish which is veritably the “ wor<l of God ” among these triple contra- 
dictions. The ridiculous anachronism perpetrated in king James’s version {v. 23) that 
makes Job wish that his words were “printed” (probably 2500 years before the art was 
invented !) (30) has long ago been pointed out; and is alone sufficient to destroy the alleged 
inspiration of that “ authorized” verse. For ourselves we mourn that want of space com- 
pels the siij)prcssion of some archaeological remarks on the “book of Job” (aylUB — 
meaning “ L’uonio iracondo che rientra con rossore in se stosso Wo derive them from 
studies at Paris, under our honored preceptor Michel-angclo Lanci, to whom we hero 
renew the warmest tribute of respect and admiration. 

To Anglo-Saxon Protestantism the biblical profundities of the “ Professor of Sacred and 
fnterpreter of Oriental Tongues at the Vatican ”(31) since the year 1820, are entirely un- 


(30) Nott: Biblical and l*hysical ITisttrrj/'-of Man; 1849; pp. 136, 137. 

(31) Gaktano Dkmimcis: BUtyrofia del Cavaliere D. Michel-angdo Land, Ferino, 1840; p. 10. 
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known. Written in the purest Italian exclusively for the lettered — restricted to one edition 
of 125 copies for each work, at a cost of 125 francs ($25) per copy — and, for manifold rea 
eons, artistically fashioned upon a plan not easily comprehended without an oral key — 
Lanci’s enormous labors upon Semitic palaeography, to the “ profanum vulgus” of theology 
must long remain scaled books. In 1818-9, no copy of the Paralipoineni, (82) nor of the 
Seconda Opera CuJlca,{"Sii) both published during 1845-7, at Paris (the latter at the expense 
of Nicholas, Czar of Muscovy), existed within the Library of the llritish Museum: not- 
withstanding that Laud’s volumes were for sale at two leading booksellers’ in London ; and 
that their absence at the Museum-Library had been formally notified to its unnational 
“Powers that be.” (34) The Vie Simholiche della Bibbia (known to us in its author’s manu- 
script) will not be published for a period incalculable, because dependent upon human 
longevity. Our mutual friend, Mr. 11. K. Haight of New York, is, in the United Stales, 
the sole possessor of Lanci’s works that we know of. (35) 

History records that it was in consequence of the discrepancies, notorious among such 
translations into English as existed at the beginning of the seventeenth century, that, in the 
reign of king James, a new version of the Scriptures was published : which duly received' 
the royal, ecclesiastical, parliamentary, and national sanction, and is now consecrated 
amongst us AnglorSaxons as the uni(jue and immaculate “ Wor«l of God” — the standard of 
faith among Protestant communities of our race throughout the world. It is, and ought 
to be, in the hands of every one ; so that no obstacles to the verification of such quotations, 
as we shall have occasion to make, exist at the present day among readers of English. As 
the document we arc in quest of, Xth Genesis, is contained within this volume, wo are 
compelled by the rules of archseology first to examine the book itself; in order to obtain 
some preliminary insight into its history, its literary merits as a Translation^ and the 
repute in which the latter point is held'by those most qualified to judge. 

To avoid mistakes arising from confusion of editions, we quote the title-page of the copy 
before us. — “THE HOLY lilHLE, containing the Old and New Testaments : translated out 
of the original Tongues; and with tJ)e former Translations diligently comj)ared and 
revised, by His Majesty’s Special Command. Appointed to be read in Churches. I.ondon; 


(32) Paralipomeni all? Wiistraziom ildla Htg-ra Ikrittimi; Paris, qto. 2 vols.; 1845. 

(33) Secondtt Opera Cufica — Trattato delle simhoHehe ruppreaenlanzc AraNehc e delta varia generazionc de' Miu- 
tidiiunii carutteri supra dtJlerevU mater te. operati; Parijri, lS4(>-’47 : ([to. 2 voIh. 

(:U) Guddon : Otia uPyi/ptiara ; LoTidon, 184U; p. 17, note; sec also p. 110. 

(35) Tliroujj;!! tho Chcvsilifr’s epistolary kindness. T am enabled to correct a former mislako, into which other 
authority had led mo; and I gladly seize oecasiou to quote from one of numerous Italian untotfraplis in iny 
possession : — 


*‘Roma, 18 OUohre, 1S51. 

“ Car^** Amico! 

“You say, in Otia ^Kgyjttiaca (p. 31), that ‘pyramid’ is derived from 7)1 and harain: the former heinjr a Coptic 
article, tho latter an Arahh; word, eomliined even nowadays among the Arabs in [their name, Kh-IluKuM, for] 
jyyramid. This is not nceordiug to {^rauirnatieal exaetne.ss; beeause huruni is not altoj^elhor radieal. Tho 
demonstrative [letter Hj he is prefixed to it, whieh serves in lieu of the Coptie pi. Pam [.Arahiiv], JIM, is the 
root (altitude). ITaram. IIKM, says, therefore, the-ulfifude ; and it is a synouyme of the Goptie pi-ram, in winch 
tho lie, II, that yon have yoked to it, play.s no part. Tlic Avord ram, besides J)eii)jr a Semitic,^ also a Coptic 
word, with the sense of height. . . But very Iiuge .seems to me tlie error of Kwald, in Bunsen, who presumes to 
* c.xplain a text of Job (iii. 14) by chansin}; a h into m, and making; a llara'Slot of his own out of tlie bihlit-al 
UaraTiot. ... I transcribe for you the complete article of mine, Avhieb on some occasion may be. of aid to you : 

“ Article taken from the. ‘ Vie Simholiche del Veerhio e. Nuoro Testamento' regarding a passage, in Job. . . . [We 
have not two paf'es to spare, and therefore are eompelleii to omit the acute plnIolo;rj( ni ^easonirl^:s of our valued 
preceptor. — G. H. G.] The said two Akerses, most entangled in the versions of others, throuRli my iniinirios 
now road — ‘ Now sliould I have quiet with the kiiiKs and mif;hty-oiies of tiu; earth Avho already repose in their 
subterranean habitations; or with the princes who had f;oId and (who) caused their sepulchres to he filled 
with silver.’ [Comp. Cahkn, xv. p. 12.) ... I Avill not leave this artruinent without first t^iviui; yo\i an iilustratiou 
of that arduous verso 0 of Psalm ix,; in wliich, it ajipears to me. interpreters have strayed away from truth. 
Here retAurs that charabot which 1 explained. Now, if philolouers are Avise, enough to aceojtt my (iiscovery, 
they Avill see tltat this sentence of tho I’salni, in the place atK)vo-Jiained, speaks Avitli vibratory locution - 
‘They closed to tho enemy the subterranean abode in perpettnty : Hiou destroyedst the cities, and Avith tlie.s* 
the memorial of those perished.’ ” [Compare King Jameses Version / ] . . . 

“Alf®® vostro, ' Michel-anoelo Lanci.*' 


4 
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Printed by George E. Eyre and Andrew Spottiswoode, Printers to the Queen’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, and sold at their Warehouse, 189, Fleet Street, 1844. [Nonpareil Re- 
ference, llimo.]” The Dedication “To the most high and mighty Prince, James,” states 
that His “ Highness had once out of deep judgment apprehended how convenient it was, 
that out of the Original Sacred Tongues, together with comparing of the labours, both in 
our own, and other forei|pi Languages, of many worthy men who went before us, there 
should be one more exact Trundation of the Holy Scriptures into the Engluh Tongue.^' 

It thus becomes patent that our copy is not printed in one of “ the Original Sacred 
Tongues,” but merely professes to be a “ more exact Translation'^ into English than, at the 
date of its publication, 242 years ago, had previously apjicfired. Even conceding that the 
Holy Soripttires in the “Original Sacred Tongues” may have been revealed word for word 
by the Almighty, and granting that their edilio princeps a manuscript in the autographs 
of divinely-inspired Scribes, no reasonable person will deny the possibility that this English 
trandation may embrace some errors — none among the educated will be so unreasonable as to 
insist upon the vifallibilily of its English translators, however erudite, however conscien- 
tious ; nor perchance will claim inspiration for these worthies. Childishly credulous as we 
are by nature, and uncritical though the generality of us rernaiil through education, no 
sane Anglo-Saxons, since the middle ages, allow “ divine inspiration ” to men of their own 
race. We accord the possibility of “inspiration” solely to members of a single family 
that lived a long time ago, and a great way otf ; whose descendants (although nowadays 
ranking among the best citizens of our cis-Atlantic Republic) are still abused by our kins- 
folk across the water; and who, although contributors to our own and the latter’s welfare 
and glory, arc yet debarred, ns unworthy, from a voice in the British Parliament : and all 
this, forsooth, in the panic breath of acknowledgment that we derive our most sacred (kide 
of Religion, Morals, and Laws, from their inspired ancestors ! and whilst, based upon our 
modern notions of their ancient creed, we nasally vociferate that they and ourselves are 
“ of one blood as brothers ” ! 

Our copy, such as it is, may be accepted without hesitation as a lineal descendant of the 
primary authorized version in the English language, wrested from the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal through the intelligence of our ancestors, quickened by the Reformation; who 
ble<l for the same rights that we their ]X)stcrity can now assort, in the free United States 
of America and in Great Britain (without even the merit of boldness), viz. tlie right to 
examine the ^Scriptures, and everything else, for ourselves, and to express our opinions 
thereon in the broad light of heaven. 

Arclueologically speaking, in or<Ier to insure minute exactness, it would be imperative to 
collate, year by year, and edition by edition, the whole succession of copies of our “ au- 
thorized version” ; and, by retracing from the exemplar on our table backw'ards to that first 
printed in black-letter during the reign of king James, to ascertain whether any and what 
changes, beyond variations in typography, may have been introduced. But such dreadful 
labor is, to the writer, impossible for want of the series; ungenial to his tastes as well as 
unnecessary for his objects. He contents liimself with the assertion that there are many 
differences 4)etween such copies of divers editions that have fallen in his way, although con- 
sidered by others of little or no moment; being chiefly marginal^ as in»the superadded and 
spurious chronology : or capilatar^ as in the apo^r^’phal headings to chapters, <fcc. ; neither 
of wdiich can have anymore to do with the original “ word of God,” than the printer’s 
name, the binding, or the paper. 

As positivists in Philosophy while archmologists in method, we clear the table of these com- 
puratively-trivial disputations ; and bounding retrogressively over the interval that divides 
our generation from that of His Majesty' King James, tha reader is requested to take with 
us the historical era qf the promulgation of the “ authorized version” as a common point 
•of departure; viz.: a. i). 

The most ancient printed copy of king James’s versiojx^ that has been accessible to us, 
lies in the liritish Museum. It contains a memorandum by the Rev. Dr. Horne to the eflect 
that the title-pages arc of the primary edition of the year IGll, but that the reot appertains 
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to of 1613. The whole folio is printed in blnck-letter. Its frontispieces are literary 
gems ; and so faithfully portraying the symbolism of Europe’s “moyen age” in their astrolo- 
yico-theological emblems, that every antiquary must deplore that castigating zeal which 
las eflaccd such quaint expressions of ancestral piety, to substitute for them, in some of 
)ur current copies, typographical whims that cannot pretend even to the venerable halo of 
:)ygone days. The title-page to the Old Testament is embe|fl|hcd by vignettes, among 
^hich figure the Lion^ J/a«, Bull^ and AV//<*;(30) ancient signs for the solstices and equi- 
loxes. Moses is truthfully represented, as in Michel-angclo’s statue, witli his character- 
stic horns ; according to the Vuhjaie of Exod. (xxxiv. 29, 30, 35), “ CArniuia csset facies 
ma,” which preserves one sense of the Hebrew KRN, horn. The zodiaco-lieraldic arms of 
die “12 Tribes” of Israel are also preserved; (37) together with a variety of other symbols, 
irchroologically precious. That of the New Testament is still more curious, inasmuch as 
t exhibits the esoteric transmission (perceived even as late as at that time by learned 
•eforiners in England) of certain antique symbolisms of Hebrew ^^criptiires into those of the 
Orientalized Greeks or Hcllenized Jews. The “4” solstitial and e((uinoctial signs of the 
‘4 seasons’* remain, but are now attached to the figures of the “4” Evangelists; while the 
iodiaco-heraldic arms of the “12 Sons af Jacob’* {Gen. xlix. 1, 28), whence the “12 Tribes 
^f Israel** lie parallel with and officiate as “pendants” to the “12 Apostles,” each with 
lis symbolical relation to the “12 months” of the year, &c. — the whole, indeed, saving its 
incouth artistic execution, so vividly solar and astral in conception, as to betray that pri- 
neval Aii^y\iXQ~Chaldaic source whence students of hierogly pineal and cuneiform monu- 
nents, — exhumed and translated more than two centuries subsequently to the publication 
•f our English “ editio prince[)s ” — now know that the types of this imagery are derived. 
!.'he reader, who seeks throughout our modern c<Utions in vain foi; the once-consecrated 
rnbellishuients of ages past, may now perceive that we are not altogether ill-advised when 
linting that great liberties have been taken with the autliorized English Hible between 
,. 1 ). 1011, era. of its first promulgation, and those copies ostensibly represented in the 
iirrent year (1853) to bo its lineal and unmutilated offspring . Theologically, however, 
liese variants through omission or commission are not of the same importance as they 
eem to be archteologically, nor need we dwell upon them now. 

The accuracy of this English version, and its fidelity to the original Hebrew and Greek 
I8S., must rest upon the opinion we can form of its Translators; legalized by the royal 
eal and confirmed by an act of Jhirliamcnt. With the value of the two last authorities, 
cgal or parliamentary, in ([uestions of purely-pliilological criticism and of strictly-literary 
uowledgo, we American llepublicans may be excused in declaring that we have nothing 
3 do. Until it is proved to our comprehension that the aciiuaintance of those worthy 
I. P.’s with the “original sacre<l tongues” was profound, and that they devoted one or 
lore Sessions to the verification of the minute exactness of the volume they endorsed, their 
at upon the literary merit of the book itself carries with it no more weight in science 
'lan, to bring the case home, couhl the Presidential signature to an act of Congress author- 
sing the printing in Arabic^ at national expense, of the Mohammedan Kon'tn^ in the 
car 1853, be accepted as a criterion or even voucher of such huge folio’s historical or 
bilological correctness. 

To us the only admissible evidence of the exactitude of king .James’s version, as a faithful 
xporient of the “ word of God” (originally written, and closed some 1500 years before that 
lonarcli’s reign, in Hebrew and in Greek)^ must be twofold — historical^ and exeyetical : the 
>rmcr, by establishing the learning, oriental knowledge, critical skill, and integrity of the 
len; the latter, by demonstrating that rigid examination will fail to detect errors in the 
erfurmance itself. Of this duplex evidence we now go in quest; remarking at the outset. 


(36) Conf. Salvertb: Sciences Occultes; i pp. 46, 47. C^mip. JCzekiel i. 10, with Jpocu/yp.se iv. 7. Kiohel 
Fraric nux^onnerie ; I'aris, 1842; i. p. 324, pi. 4, fij?. 1. 

(o7) Couf. Kiuciiek: (Edijw.'i ./Etjypfiacul ; Koiiic, 1653; vol. ii. part 1. p. 21. Drummond; (Kdipivs Judaicusi 
otxion, 1811 ; plate 10 — DLssertation on XLIXth Chapter of Geuc.sia ” ; — and Laxci : J\iralipt</ne7ii, passivk 
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that, inaSil\iich as (precise date unknown) the gift of “ divine inspiration ” is said by Pro- 
testants to have ceased about 1750 years ago with the last Apostle, nobody claims 
for these Englisii Translators any supernatural assistance during the progress of their 
pious labors ; and, therefore, in matters appertaining to the merely-human department 
of linguistic scholarship (whilst we doubt not their excellence, as men, their attainments, 
nor their good faith), weanst concede the chance that their production, owing to man’s 
proneness to err, may be found to fall short, in a literary point of view, of the standard 
by which a similar performance would be judgo<i were a new Translqjtion of the Old Testa* 
merit “authorized,” after the same fashion, at the middle of this XlXth century. 

1. The Historical Testimony. 

In the year 1008, owing to the enormous defects recognized in all popular translations 
then current, the revision that had been ordered in the days of Elizabeth was carried 
into effect by James. Fifty-four of the most learned graduates of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge were appointed to the task, seven of whom died before the work 
was comi)letcd : (88) among the last. Lively, (89) the best if, not the only Hebraist on 
the translation, whose labors were of short duration; and, “much weight of the work 
lying upon his skill in the Oriental tongues,” his loss was irreparable ; because the sur- 
viving forty-seven translators rejected the assistance of the only remaining Hebraist in 
England, viz., “ Hugh llroughton, fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, who had certainly 
attained a great knowledge in the Hehroio and Greek tongues.” Indeed, says the very 
learned Bellamy, (40) from whom we derive the fact, “ it was well known that there was 
not a critical Hebrew, scholar among them ; the Hebrew language, so indis]>ensably neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of this important work, luiving been most shamefully neglected 
in our Universities ; and, as at this day [1818], candidates for orders were admitted with- 
out a knowledge of this primary, this most essential branch of biblical learning. It was, 
as it is at present, totally neglected in our schools, and a few lessons taken from a Jew in 
term-time, whose business is to Jufhize{\\, and not to Christianize, serve to give the charac- 
ter of the Hebrew scholar,” in England. 

In consequence, then, of the inability of tlie forty-seven translators to read one (and the 
oldest, the ahoriyinal “divine word”) of those “sacred tongues” of which their servile 
dedication makes parade, “ it appears they confined themselves to the Septuagint (Greek) 
and the Vulgate (Latin) ; so that this was only working in the harness of the first transla- 
tors: no translation (excepting perhaps Luther’s, 1580 — 1545), from the original Hebrew 
only, having been made for 1400 years,” says Bellamy. 

“ If we turn,” continues elsewhere this outspeaking writer (whose erudition nemo nisi 
imperitus will contest), “ to the translations made in the early ages of the Christian Church, 
wo approach no nearer the truth ; for as the common translations in the European lan- 
guages were made from the modern Septuagint and the Vulgate, where errors are found 
in these early versions they must necessarily be found in all the translations made from 
them.” 

AVhether the Vulyate and the Septuagint versions are faultless will be considered anon. 
Our present affair is with king James’s translation, and certainly appearances are ii)t 
ffattering. 

AVe learn from Fuller, (41) how at once, on its first apparition, objections were raised 
against its accuracy in England; but as these emanatiBd chiefly from Romanist scholarship, 
in those days of reformation at a discount, their validity is slurred over by Protestant 
ecclesiastics. Gradually, as Hebraical scholarship struggled int^ existence — that such 


(38) Fuller: Church History ; 1655; pp. 44-46. 

im mi, p. 4T — and IIuknk: IntrrMi. to the Crit. Stud, of IT. Scrip.; 1838; ii. pp. 70, 80; not© 5. 

(40) The I Inly Jiihh, newly translated from the Oritfinal Heln'ew; with notes critical and 3planatary; IjoikIou, 
1818, 4to — published l)y the suliHcriptiunfi of Royalty, Nobility, and Clergy; but never completed, and now out 
of print. Our quotations are from tlu! “ general preface.” 

(4*1) Church History ; pp. 58, 59 — also Uorne: Introd.; ii. pp. 76-78. 
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giants as Walton, (42) 1657, hud redeemed the Oriental wisdom of Oxford — the voice of 
the great Dr. Kennicott (43) was uplifted a century later, 1753-9, protesting vehemently 
against the perpetuation of fallacies which the forty-stcen translators’ ignorance of Hebrew 
had spread over the land through king James’s version. He commences — “The reader 
will be pleased to observe, that, as the study of the Hebrew language has only been reviving 
during the last hundred years,” (44) &c. — that is, only since the of Walton, his prede- 
cessor; — which passage implies that fifty years previously to the letter’s epoch, 1667, 
{i. e.y at the time of tjje forty-seven translators, 1603-11), the stwdy of Hebrew was all 
but defunct, or rather it had scarcely yet begun to exist ; that is, in Enyland. 

This point was considered' so familiar to every general reader, that no hesitation was 
felt when stating it, 1849, with reference to the same question, (45) in the following words: 
“Now the Hebrew Ihnguage in Hill had been a dead language for more than two thousand 
years, and though these men (the forty-seven translators aforesaid) were renowned for 
their piety and learning, yet very few, if any of them, were competent to so important a 
task. In fact, the Hebrew language may be said only to have been recovered within the 
last century by modern Orientalists: and from the ignorance of these very translators of 
the original language, the Old Testament was taken mostly from the (H'eek and Latin 
versions, viz : the Septnayinl and Vuhjate. llcing, then, a translation of bad translations, 
which had passed through numerous copyings, how could it come down to us without 
errors ?” 

Nevertheless, want of ordinary information on Scriptural literature prompted a reviewer, 
(with intrepidity characteristic of that undevelope<l stage of the reasoning faculties which, 
in accordance with Comte’s positive philosophy, has been already classed as “ the theolo- 
gical,”) to indite these remarks: — “ Dr. Nott, again, speaks disrespectfully of the English 
version of the Scriptures. He makes the astounding assertion tliat ‘ the Hebrew language 
may be said only to have been recovered within the last century, by modern Orientalists.* 
Most surprising is it that any one should believe that tlie Jews should have wholly lost a 
knowledge of their ancient and sacred tongue; ami that a knowledge of it should only 
have been recovered by modern Orientalists, displays an amazing want of reading and 
scholar-like accuracy, and a creJlulity exceedingly rare, exerpi in an (46) 

“ Mutato nomine, dc to fabula narrator!” Under the head of KNTiAN ]). 496], the 

“Association ” may find a series of facts on the permutations, which j.he so-called “Lingua 
Sancta ” of the Israelites has undergone, still more “ astounding,” whore we took occasion 
to repeat and enlarge upon the positions of Dr. Nott’s “H<‘ply.” In the meanwhile, the 
“ipso dixit” above <iuoted of Kennicott, that a century and a lialf posterior to the forty- 
seven translators of king Jaines’.s version, the study of Hebrew was only “reviving,” may, 
by some, be considered as authoritative as that put forth, in 1850, in proof of the united 
scholarship of an “Association.” 

“ This only is certain, that, in Nehemiah’a time, the people still spoke Hebrew ; that, in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and the iMaccabecs, the Hebrew was still written, though 
the Aramaean was tlic prevalent language; and, on the contrary, about tliis time, and 
shortly after Alexander the Great, even the learned Jews found it hard to understand diffi- 
cult passages of the old writings, because the. lanyuaye had veasetl to be, a liriny speech. The 
reign of the Seleucidir^ and the new influence of an Aranuvan pco])le, seem gradually to 
have destroyed the last traces of it;” (47) and this about two thousand years ago! 


(42) IfihUa Sacr^ Poiygintia — roiaplutcnna Ti*xtu.s On^rinnlis — Ilpbraicns cum Pentat. Saiiiarit., Chaldairos, 

Ornpeos, Versvinunuiuo Antitiuaruui — Sauiurit., Grmc. Sept., Cluildait'jc, SuriaciO, Lat. Vulg., Arabicjo, iKthio- 
piom, Persicfle. ^ ' 

(43) Author of Veins Testamentum llebraicum ; cum variis Lccliouihus; Oxon. 1780; and of IHsse.rtatio Gouh 
ralis in Veins Test. Ffeb.; 1780. 

(44) I. Dissertation — State, of the printed Hebrew Text of the O. 'FeM. considered; Oxtord, 176.3; p. 007, 

(46) Nott: Op. cit; p, 134. 

(40) The Itev. Dr Howe, in The Sonthem Presbyterian JfevieiOy “conducted by nn Association of llinistors;’* 
Columbia. S.C.; vol. ili. No. 3.; .Ian. 1850 — refuted’by Dr. Nott; “Chronology, Ancient and Soriptuiul,” ui 
Sotdhem Quarterly Jteview; Nov. 1860. 

t»7) Gesenius, apud ParhePs De Wette: i., Appendix^ p. 457 — compare also p. 221. 
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Such is the position of Hebrew in the world’s philological history ns a spoken tongue: yet, 
“ a knowledge of that language which is contained in the scanty relics of the Old Testa- 
ment has been preserved, though but imperfectly, by means of tradition. Some time after 
the destruction of Jerusalem in the Palestine and- Babylonian schools, and after the eleventh 
century in those of Spain, this tradition was aided by the study of the Arabic language 
and its grammar. Jerome learned the Hebrew from Jewish scholars. Their pupils were 
the restorers of Hebrew learning among the Cliristians of the sixteenth century (48) that 
is, on the continent; f(»r, witli the exception of Lively, who died, and Hugh Broughton, 
whose aid was refused, Iiistory does not record any man deserving the name of a Jlebraist 
In England, even during IGOJ-kl. Finally, “the name lingua sancla was first given to the 
ancient Hebrew in the Chaldee version [made long after the Christian era, when Hebrew 
had orally expired,] of the Old Testament, because it was the laiifjuage of the sacred 
books, in distinction from the Chaldee, the popular language, which was called lingua 
profcnia. ” (49) 

Tlicse citations here seem indispensable, lest dogmatism, peeping from out of its theolo- 
gical chrysalis, should feel itself again called upon to “astound ” a reader by charging us 
with errors of its own commission : otherwise an apology would be due for this excursus. 
We return to Dr. Kennicott. 

After setting forth the causes of mistaken renderings in king James’s version, he 
declares — “A New Translation^ therefore, prudently undertaken and religiously executed, 
is a blessing, which we make no doubt but the Legislature [!] within a few years will 
grant us.” (50) Six years later, finding his humble pra^'er unheeded, he comes out clamor- 
ously against “our authori/ed version”: claiming that some of the earlier English trans- 
lations wore more faithful and literal, (51) and backing his appeal with the subjoined 
among other examples : 

Luke xxiii. 82. (^hrist made a malefactor ! “ And there were also two other malefactors 

led with him to be put to death;” instead of “two others^ malefactors.” The Greek 
reads simply, “ And two others, evil-doers.” (52) 

Judges xv. 4. Three hundred foxes tied tail to tail, instead of wheaten shames placed 
end to end! “And Samson went and caught threli hundred foxes, and took fire- 
brands, and turned tail to tail, and put a firebrand in the midst between two tails.” 
The Hebrew i.s, “ And Samson wont and gathered three hundred sheaves of wheat, 
and taking torches and turning (the sheaves) end to end, set a torch in the midst 
between two en<ls.”(r):>) 

1 Kings xvii. 0. Kia.iAit not fed by ravens, but by Arabs! “And the ravens brought 
him bread and flesh,” <S:c. In the Hebrew, “ And the ORBTM (oBaB-La) brought 
him bread and flesh.” Kennicott thinks Orbhn, inhabitants of Oreb, or Orbo — “ villa) 
in finibus Arabum,” says St. Jerome : but, Arabs seem to us more natural and 
correct. In no contingency “ crows ” ! (54) 

It is superfluous now to continue our excerpta from Kennicott, or narrate how it comes 
to pass that, owing to nice appreciations of the Text that none of tliem could construe, 
the fortg-seven (in Psalms cix.) have made pious king David (disputed author of that 


(•is; DKWK'rn:: Parlerstranst.; IJo.xlon, ls4y; i. p. 12S — citud by Nott, in tlui “Kopiy.” Comp, also, 1 'm/* 
FREY: Academical Jjvtnres an the Jewish Scriptures; Ho.stoii, i. pp. 8-20 — “It is out of tlu! question for 

any man to .suppo.**!', that ho can be acquainted with Hobrow a.s familiarly and thoroughly, as ho may be 
with Latin and tlrcuk.” 

(40) Con ant’s desenius: Hebrew Grammar; New York, 1840; p. 2.3. 

(50) Op.rit.; p. .507. Cf., also, Monk : l\desiine; Paris, 1845; pp. 433-436. • 

(51) II. Dii,sertation ; Oxfoni, 1759; pp. 579, 580, seq. 

(.52) Siiaude: N . Test .; p. 165. 

(53) John Dove: Vindication of the ITehrew Scriptures; London, 1771 — In bis furious assault upon the “Auf 
thorized Ver.'sion,” and lamentations at Kngli.sh ignorance of Hebrew, also derides the “tbxes”; p. 71, ^^7* 
Olairk: Licrcs Stints Vetipt's; Paris, 1845; ii. pp. 57, 58, contests the “fagots” — but vide Cahen: vi. pp* 
68, 69, note 4. * 

(.54) Glvire: Op. cif.; ii. p. 85, reads “Aral«s**; but C.ahf.n, viil. p. 77, “corbeaux” — acutely adding, “Unt 
versa historia fabulurum plena est.” 
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rhapsody) (65) utter such fearful imprecations against his foes; when, in the “original 
sacred tongue,” ho actually complains that his enemies are heaping these outrageous male 
dictions upon himself ! 

Well might the Reverend Doctor quote Michcelis — “ I am amazed when I hear some men 
vindicate our common readings with ns much zeal as if the editors had been inspired by 
the Holy Ghost !” Still better doef he terminate his earnest work with supplications for 
a new Hebrew Text, and for a new English “ authorized ” translation. 

Reader, these things were published at Oxford and disseminate*! over Great Britain 
about ninety-four years ago — not in expensive folios veiled through the dead languages, 
but in two English octavos — not by a ‘.‘skeptic” whose iiidignation at any kind of impos- 
ture impels him to spurn it, but by that Church of England Divine, collator of six hundred 
and ninety-two ancient Hebrew biblical manuscripts, (50) whose folios, together with the 
Bihlia Polyylotta of his illustrious precursor, Walton, are the only Enylish labors on the 
Scriptures that receive homage from continental erudition, as performances on a par with 
the colossal researches of Germans, Frenchmen, and Italians, even unto this day ! 

Kennicott passed away. Other scholars follow'cd in his footsteps. Fi'om a few of the 
latter we extract what they have left in print respecting king .James’s version, with a pre- 
fatory citation from Bellamy, to whom we owe the collection. (57) 

“ It is allowed bythe learned in this day and every Christian nation, that the authorized 
translations of the sacred Scriptures, in many places, are not consistent with the original 
Hebrew. A few extracts are here given, from some of our moat learned and dist^guislied 
writers, who were decidedly of opinion, that a New Translation of the Scriptures was abso- 
lutely necessary ; not oidy on account of the great improvem§nt in our language, but 
because the Translators have erred respecting things most essential. The following are 
some of the eminent men who have left their testimony concerning the necessity of a new 
translation : — 

‘ Were a version of the Bible executed in a manner s\ntable to the magnitude of the 
undertaking, such a measure wouhl have a direct tendency to establish the faith of thou- 
sands. . . . Let the Hebrew and Christian prophets appear in their proper garb; let u.s make 
them holy garments for glory and for beauty ; . . . the attempts of imlividnals should be pro^ 
mated by the natural patrons of sacred learning.^ — (Bishop Newcombe.) 

‘ Innumerable instances might be given of faulty translations of the divine original. . . . 
An accui-ate translation, proved and supported by sacred criticism, would quash and silence 
most of the objections of pert and profane cavillers.’ — (Blackwell’s Sac. Class. 
Pref, 1731.) 

‘Our English version is undoubtedly capable of very great improvements.’ — (Water- 
land’s Script. Vindicated, Part 3, p. 01.) 

‘ Nothing would more effectually conduce to this end, than the exhibiting the Holy Scrip- 
tures themselves in a more advantageous and just light, by an accurate revisal of our vulgar 
translation.’ — (Dr. Lowth’s Visilat. Sermon, at Durham, 1753.) 

* The common version has many considerable faults, and very much needs another review.* 
— {Biblioth. I At., 1723, p. 72.) 

‘The Old Testament has suffered much more than the New, ^n our Translation.’ — (Dod- 
dridge’s Pref. toji'aniily Expositor.) 

* Many of the inconsistencies, improprieties, and obscurities, are occa.sioned by the trans- 

lators’ misunderstanding the true import of the Hebrew wonls and phrases, showing the 
benefit and expediency of a more correct and intelligent tran.slation of the Bible.’ — (Pilk- 
Ington’s Pemarks, 1759, p. 77.) , 

‘ The version now in fise in many places does not exhibit the sense of the Text ; and 
mistakes it, besides, in an infinite number of instances.’ — (Dukelk’s Grit, on Job, 1772, 
Pref.) 

‘That necessary work, a New Translation of the Holy Scriptures.’ — (Lowtu’s Prelim 
Dissert, to Isaiah, p. 09.) 


(55) Cf. Dr Wkttk: ii. pp. .520-529 — and Cauk.v; xiii. p, 247, “Sommaire,” and p. 249, note 20. 
(60) Diss. Gen. in Vet. T. Heh. ; 1790; Tables, pp. 110^112. 

(67) Op.cU.: “General Preface”; 1818. 
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‘Whoever examines our version in present use, will find that it is ambiguous and incor- 
rect, even in matters of the highest importance.* — (Prof. Symond’s Observations on the Ex^ 
pedicncy of revising the present Version, 1789.) 

‘At this time, a New Translation is much wanted, and universally called for.* — (G reen’.s 
Preface to Poetical Parts of the New Test.) 

* Great improvements might now be made, bccaiis* the Hebrew and Greek languages 
have been much better cultivated, and far better understood, since the year 1600.’ — (Dr. 
Kknnicott’s Remaricsy &c., 1787, p. 6.) 

‘ The common version has mistaken the true sense of the Hebrew in not a few places. 
Is it nothing to deprive the people of that edification which they might have received, had 
a fair and just exposition been substituted for a false one? Do we not know the advan- 
tages commonly taken by the enemies of Uevelation, of triumphing in objections plausibly 
raised against the Divine Word, upon the basis of an unsound text or wrong translation?* 
— (Blanky’s Prelim. JJisc. to Jeremiah, 1789.) 

‘ They [the fnrty~seven'\ are not acquainted with the Hebrew, without which no man should 
pretend to be a critic upon the writings of the Old Testament. It has some peculiar pro- 
perties and idioms which no other language has, with which every critic should bo 
acquainted. . . . Tlie Hebrew is fixed in nature, and cannot cliange. . . . He should he 
accpiaiiited with tlie genius of the Hebrew tongue, and with its maimer of expressing spi- 
ritual things, under their appointed images in nature.’ — (Homaine’s Works, vo\. v. p xvi.) 

‘It is necessfiry that translations should be made from one time to another, accommo- 
dated to the present use of speaking or writing. Thi.s deference is paid to the heathen 
classics^and wliy should the Scriptures meet ivith le.ss' regard ?’ — (1’uuvr.R.) 

‘ The common English translation, though the best I have seen, is capable of being 
brought, in several places, nearer to the original.’ — (Wksley.) 

For other arguments, continues our author, sec Bishop Newcombe’s “Chief reasons in 
support of a corrected English translation of the Scriptures for national use : ” adding on 
hie own account : — 

“ Notwithstamliiig all that has been done, the translators have left it [our version] de- 
fective in ifiotal, tease, person, gender, inf nit ire. imperative, part triples, conjunctions, &c. ; and 
in many instances, almost in every page, we fiinl verses, consisting in a great part italics; 
in some, a third part: in others, nearly half: as may be seen in the Bibles where the words 
for irhieh there is not any anthorifg in the anginal arc always so marked.” 

Descending into works of less exclusive circulation, what do we encounter? 

“ It i's not to be denied that a translation of Holy Scripture, if undertaken in the present 
day, would have many advantages superior to those which attended king .larnes’vS transla- 
tion. The state of knowledge is much improved. . . . Our language has undergone some 
changes in the course of two centuries, by wdiich it has varii'd from being precisely the 
same as wdien our ti'anslators wrote. Many words wliicli were then polite and elegant, arc 
now vulgar, to say the least . . . Nor can we refrain from complaining also of the negligent 
manner in which the press has been conducted iff all <»ur public editions: what should be 
printed in poetry i.s set as prose; what should be marked :is a (piotation, or a speech, reads 
like a common narrative. . . . And this peiqdexity is occasionally increa.sed by improper 
divisions of chapters and verses, which but too often separate immediate connection. . . . 
Undoubtedly, tlie present version is suHieieiit to all purposes oX piety .'' — (Taylor’s CahneCs 
Dictionary of the Holy Bible — voee “Bible.”) 

“ It is needless to pronoiwice a formal encomium on our authorized version. The time, 
learning, ami labor expendeil on it were well hestoweil. It far sui passes t^ery other English 
version of the entire llible in the characteristic qualities of simjilicity, energy, purity ot 
style, as also in wiiform. fdelitg [.'] to the 'tIHginal. A revision of it, however, is wanted, 
or rather a new translation from the Hebrew and Greek, baseil upon it [.'] ” — (“S. D.,”in 
Kitto, ii. p. 9,19.) » 

“No less tlian 30,000 various readings (58) of the Old and New Testament .have been 


(.•SS) Sny with the Itev. Prf)f. .Works Stu.mit — Investigatinn ha.s diRRipatod this pleasant dream. la 

the Ilehrew M8.S.. that have Kh'ii o.xntnined. Rome SO.OOO rarinns readings aetnally occur, a.s to tlie llelaew 
tionwonatits. flow many as to the vowel-points and acconts, no man knows. And the like, to this is true ot (lie 
New Testament’’ — {Crit. Hist, and Jhfrnce of the O Test. Canon; Andover, 1S;>5; p. 19‘J.) ‘-Ncino ewt, qui in uno 
aliquo crMlicc. sivo M8to sive impresso, textum incorruptum exhiberi arbitrator. TUderent docti; si qui.« codr 
cem aliquem cum istis Apostolorum uutographis, In omnibus, consenlire dixerit” — (Kenxicott: Dissert. Ckn 
par. 13, p. G.) 
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discovered; . . . and putting alterations made knowingly, for the purpose of corrupting the 
text, out of the question, we must admit, that from the circumstances connected with tran- 
scribing, some errata may have found their way into it ; and that the sacred Scriptures have 
in this case suffered the same fate as other productions of antiquity. ... In the last 220 
years, critical learning has so much improved, and so many new vtamiscripta have corue to 
light, ns to cull for a revision of the present authorized vci-sion.” — (Skaus, Hist, of the 
Bible, 1844, pp. 651, 665.) 

“ TJiie second thing which I would strongly recommend, is constantly to study and peruse 
the Original Scriptures; the Old Testament in the Hebrew, and the New Testament in the 
Greek. . . . There is no such thing as any written^Navd of God independent on the word of 
man. The Loi'd .Jehovah may have uttered the whole Law from Mount 8inai ; and, yet, 
Moses may not have accurately recorded it. . . . In lik(^ manner, the Gospel may have been 
fully preached by Christ; and, yet, the Evangelists may not have fully recorded it. . . . 
One painful conviction is, that the plain import of the Woi*d of God has been most fan- 
tasticalhf, ignorantly, and wilfully pei'verted, as well in the translation as in the intcr[)ola- 
tions. . . . Many gross perversions, not to say mistranslations, of the Sacred Text have been 
occasioned by dogmatical prejudices and sectarian zeal.” — (K kv. .Ioiin Oxi.kk, JnUters to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, London, Ilatchard, 1845; pp. 117, 137-8.) 

Fuerunt avtem, relates Kennicott, qui de hac re aliter sense run t : among the non-extinct is 
the Rev. Dr. Tforne, who makes the fiercest battle in defence of “our authorized version;” 
quoting many writers on the opposite side to ours, whose combined “ association,” like the 
one prclauded, fails in authority for want of Hebraieal knowledge in its parts : but, when 
the best is done for it, he naively rem.arks on our translation — “ It is reailily admitted 
that it is not immaculate; and that a revision, or correction, of it is an object of desire to 
the friends of religion” — and then the reverend gentleman breaks forth in rhapsodical 
glorifications and thanksgivings, that it is not worse! (50) 

Nor are the erudite among (Oiristians alone the denouncers of king James’s version. 
Anglicized Israelites hold it in estimation equally low, to judge by the following Editorial: 

“ What we should like to see at the World's Fair. — It would give us a, great deal of ]densuro 
to see at the World’s Kair a correct English version of the Lible, resting upon the solid 
fundament of the results of modern criticism; reaching the elevation of modern science, 
and being accomplished by men oj^ a thorough scholastic education, and free from every 
foreign influence, who Like the letter for what it is without paying any regard to authorities, 
and without coming to the task wdth a certain quantity of prejudices. 8uch a work would 
reconcile science and religion ; it would reclaim many an erring warnlerer to the straight 
path of truth ; it would evaporate many a. prejudice and a siiper‘<tition ; it would greatly 
modify many sectarian views, and would closely unite the men of opjiositi; nati«)nS. It ap- 
pears, hot^ever, that the men for this task are not yet among the mortals; for the therdo- 
giaiis come to the llible wdth an est.ablislieil system, which must lead them away from the 
true import of letters, where they find again their own system whenever it can he done 
conveniently ; and where their sentiments fre<iueiitly overbalance their critical judgment.” 
— [The Asnionean, New York, July 22, 1853.) 

Thus we might go on, citing work after work wherein, if king James’s version is not 
denounced for its perversions of the “original sacred tongues,” its erroneous readings are 
more or less apologetically but thoroughly confirmed by many instances in which the 
erudition and fairness of the authors compel them to substitute their own translations for 
those of our “authorized” copy. Notable examples may be seen in the recent work 
of our much-honored fellow-citizen, Dr. McCulloh. (60). 

Albeit, as said before, if our version were decently accurate, why should so many labo 
rious men run the risks of incurring soma theological obUxjuy, coupled witli pecuniary 
loss, in efforts to correct the false renderings of th.at superannuated edition by publishing 
emendatory refranslafions in Knytish? AmonfPthc many we have consulted may be cited: 

“The Iloi.Y Biiji.k, according to the established Versions, with the cxcc])tion of the sub- 
stitution of the original Hebrew names, in place of the words liouu or Goi), and of a few 
corrections thereby rendered necessary. (Jjondon, 1830; Westley and Davis.)” 

This book, however, seems to have closed at 2 Kings. The uninitiated may he informed 


(69) Op. cii -• II. pp. 77-83, 

(CO) Credibility of the Scriptures; Baltimore, 1862. See particularly vol. ii. Appendix, “On the Human Soul ** 
pp. 4G6-48&. 
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that the word “ Lord ” of our version renders merely the Dominus of the Vulgate, and the 
Kupios of the Septuagint, and does not directly translate the original Hebrew word lellOuall ; 
die latter being suppressed, by “His Majesty’s special command,” in the “authorized” 
copies, only G84G times ! The number of times it occurs in the Hebrew Text are G8o5 ; (61) 
on which hereafter. Another is : — 

“ The Holy Bible, containing the authorized version of the Old and New Testaments, 
with twenty thousand [.'] emendations. (London, 1841 ; Longman, Brown & Co.)” 

Its title, attracted our notice, ns savoring of a Tauric genus known as Hibernian; aptly 
illustrated in that “same ohl knife which belonged to ‘my grandfather,* after having 
received thirteen new handles and 'seventeen new blades.” Tlie lirefaee justified our first 
impressions, when we read — “This is our aijtijobizkd Knoljsh veksion, which is char- 
acterized by unequalled fidelity, perspicuity, simplicity, dignity, and power. . . . No one 
has yet defected a single error [in it I!!] in reference to those great and vital truths in 
which all (diristians agree.” After which, where the utility of 20,000 emendations? 
Suffice it, that, maugre this huge amount, not perceiving any of the catalogue of “ emen- 
dations” hereinafter submitted to the reader, we refrained from its purchase, after a 
morning’s examination. 

A third, which we have long possessed through the kindness of its publishers, merits 
attention, and is ushered by a most excellent preface : — 

“ The Holy Bible, being the English version of the Old and New Testaments, made by 
order of King James I., carefully revised and amemled, hy several Biblical Scholars. (Sixth 
edition, Bliiladeliiliia : J. B. LippincoU & (Jo., 1847.)” 

After a brief sketch of preceding translations into English, from 1290 to 1611, the 
preface states — “ From these facts, and from comparing the translation of king James 
with those which preceded it, nothing is more obvious, than that the common version 
is but a revision of those executed by Tindal, (Joverdale, and others, and that, however 
excellent it may be, the paramount praise, under (lod, is due to William Tindal and 
MiiiHS CovEUDALE.” Ill the above sentiments we heartily concur ; having enjoyed oppor- 
tunities, in the course of our studies, of comparing some points in both of the bitters’ silf- 
sacrificing editions with the so-called “revision” of X\\ci forty-seven. KvTo&ihaKToi^ however, 
like Abderitan Democritus, in some branches of (Jriental philology; and possessing, fiir- 
tlierinore, an apparatus tolerably complete of continental criticism- in biblical natters; wo 
■prefer direct references to the Hebrew Text, now rendered accessible in a very handy form, 
ami ‘illumined by Cahen’s most useful parallel French translation. (62) 

From the nature of these premises it will be seen that, save under the scientific point of 
view and for the general cause of human enlightenment, the writer, as an' individual, is 
not urgent in exacting another “authorized” version of Texts to which he has acquired 
(what any man who really is serious in such matters can acquire as he has) access for him- 
self. At the present day that in Protestant countries, such as Great Britain and the United 
States, it has become a common practice to worship king James’s translation, and “ study 
divinity;” that our English version, with all the unnecessary deviations from its Hebrew 
prototype, is reverenced by the masses ns a “ fetiche,” or viewed with a relic of that senii- 
idolatrous awe refused by Protestants to crucifixes, pictures, or images, our observations 
may perliaps seem indecorous to those who dhoose ti^ cramp their intellects and continue 
to Ignore the splendid results of contiiienml exegesis. We should regret the fact, the 
more so because ofl’ence is unintentional ; bin, “ the epoch of constraint has passed away 
[in these United States] for ever: a freeman will be free in all things; material and political 
emancipation sulfice no longer for him. He knows that there is a sublimer liberty, that of 
thought and belief. It is with sorrow that he beholds those sweet illusions fleeting away 

(01) Walton; Bihl. Pohjg. ; Prolog. C. 8, g 8, p. 275. Horne: Op, cit.; i. p. 38. But, above all, Lanci: rtOik 
ifpomemi; 1845; passim. 

(62) LaBirle: Traduction NouveUe; 22 octavo volumes ; Paris, 1831~'51. 
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that whilom had been the charm of his childhood ; but reason exacts it, and he sacrifices 
his illusions upon the altar of Iruth.^* (03) 

Of that wherein the aspirations of a Newcombe, a Lowth, and a Kennicott (to say nothing 
about others of the best of England’s biblical crij;ics), have been baulked, it would be at this 
day egregious folly to entertain further. ho])es, viz : that the British Lords, Spiritual and 
Temporal, will, in our generation at least, permit such a radieally-correct rc-trandation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures as would supersede the vulgar version “ appointed to be read in 
churches.’^ The Universities, especially i\\^ Oxonian^ — part of whose support depends, 
like some institutions on this side of the water, — upon a “Book Uoncern,” would ojjjxisc i^ch 
violation of vested privileges. By the evangelical dissenting sects, sundry of wlrnse various 
hierarchies derive subsistence from those very linguistic (piihbles that a new standard 
version would obliterate, such a proposition would he repelled with devout horror. Exeter 
Hall shudders, even at the thought: “ Bible Societies” whine that the reign of Anti-Christ 
is come indeed. As positivists we lament not that our brief span of life will have been 
measured, long before a new English version may be “authorized;” because, through the 
slow but unen-ing laws of human advancement in knowle<lge, by the time that tfteologids 
shall have accomplished their metaphysical transition and have awakened to the stern reali- 
ties of the case, the development of science will have rendered any new trandation alto- 
gether supererogatory among the educated who are creathig new reiiijiouft for themselves. 

In the utterance of these long-pondered thoughts, though written years ago, W'C have 
been somewhat anticipated by our learned fricml MoCulloh ; (<>4) with a quotation from 
whose a<lmirable chapter on the “Value of Translations” >ve>conclude this fusUxrical divi- 
sion of the two-fold evidence.. 

“No emendation however of our common translation would affect the revelations made 
in the Scripture, upon any subject which Jehovah has directly addressetl to the uuderstaud- 
ing or couscioiices of mankind, whetlicr us regards their faith or practice. That a new 
translation would considerably affect our theological creeds, or our ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, there is no doubt ; but tliis again is a most desirable object if such things are not 
accordant to the undoubted word of (lod. No (’hristian in his senses can wish to remain 
* under any error respecting the import of Jehovah’s revelations; and hence nothing can be 
more absurd than to oppose a correction of our common translation, on tlu‘ ground that it 
wotilil overturn some of the inventions that theologians have heretofore constructed U)>on 
the comparatively defective Hebrew or Greek Texts upon which that translation has been 
made. • 

“The popular objections of unlearned persons to the amemlrncnt of our present transla- 
tion, liowever, are often, unfortunately for Christianity, sustained by learned men and 
accomplished scholars, wlioso intei’csts or whose prejudices are too deeply involved in the 
present condition of things to be willing to admit of any innovation. Their creeds, insti- 
tutions, and ecclesiastical establishments, for the most part, were coiistrucded cuntempora- 
iieoiisly by divines or statesmen of similar theological or ecclesiastical views with those who 
made our authorized version. To change the terms or texts of Scripture that have been 
heretofore used as the basis for ecclesiastical institutions, <jr theological assumptions con- 
cerning divine truths, arc shocks too violent, cither fur the pride or self-interests of men, 
to acquiesce in willingly. . . . l)r. Viccsiinus Knox, (bo) of the (’Jiurcli of England, 
says, ‘ For my own part, if I may venture to give an opinion confran/ to (hat of the ja-ofoujid 
collators of Hebrew Manascripts, t cannot help thinking a new tiainslution of the Bible an 
attempt extrejriely danyeron.f and quite anneeessary. Instead of serving the catise of religion, 
which in the ostensible motive for the wish, [ am convinced that nothiny itfould (end more imme- 
diately to shake the basis of the Estabiu.siimknt ’ {i. c., of the Chureh of Fngland). ‘ Time,’ 
says the reverend gentleman, ‘ gives a venera^' air to all tilings. Sacred things acquire 
peculiar sanctity by long duration.’ ” 

And finally, the unlettered dogmatist who, ]^ssessing no^nowledge of the real merits 
of the topics before us, would thrust into court “his” opinion^ may as well be told by the 
reader, that: — 

“At the rational point of view, a sentiment such as is termed Christian conscience, a 


(63) Munk: Eaxemen, in Cahen^s Exwius; p. iv. 

(64) Op. cii. ; i. pp. 281, 283. 

(65) Annual Obituary ; vi. p. 352; — Op. cU . ; p. 283, note. 

75 
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Bcntiment that reposes upon suppositions, has no voice in scientific discussions ; and, every 
time that it would meddle with them, it ought to be called to^rder through the simple dic- 
tum ; Taccat viuLier in cccleda” (00) 

IT. — The EJfEOETiCAL Evidence. 

“ Eh ! datevi pace, o teologoni di vccchia scuola, che la verita vuol risplendere anche a 
travcrso di qucd dcnso vclo che la ignoranza di alcuni <li voi si presume di opporle." Intanto 
per appreudiment# vostro fatevi or meco a leggere qualche altro versetto in cui . . . sara 
pure uira di <|U(dr esse novita die a’ preoccdpati leggitori fanno strabuzzare occhi e naso 
ag§rinz:irc.” ((>7) 

. The foregoing section has prepared the reader for the “ experimentiim crucis” to which 
we now propose submitting various passages of king James’s version, by way of testing 
the vaunted accuracy of its forty-sn'fin translators. Three of these instances have been 
already indicated ; (08) one of wliich, wherein Job longed that his speech should be 
^'•printed in a hoolc,'^ was noticed above. 

For convenience sake, having now a few more of these literary curiosities to present, we 
will tabulate them under alphabetical signs, and prefix to this initial gem the letter 

A. — Joh xix. 23. 

One almost blushes to make this imbecility more palpable to general intelligence by recall- 
ing to mind that />/(>rA--printing was unknown to Tlunqie prior to a. d. 1428, ild printing in 
typeft before llo? — although the former invention existed, according to Stanislas Julien.(r)l)) 
in Chifia at a, d. 51)8, and the latter about 1041. Yet, by this “translation,” the patriarch 
must have foreshadowed the art six to ten centuries previously to the advent of Christ! 
Like every writer comprised in the Old Testament (’anon. Job knew as much of C/if'fiu as 
they all did of America; that is, to be frank, just nothing at all. Ilow /orfy-serttn able- 
bodied men^could have overlooked this blunder while “ correcting proof,” surpasses com- 
prehension; unless we ourselves perpetrate anotlier anachronism, ns well as a pitiful conun- 
drum, and suppose that “Job-printing” may have suggested some inappreciable affinity 
between the Anglo-corrujited name of that venerable Arab and the glorious art. What more 
simple than to have pri/iU'd what the “original sacred tongues” read, inacribed in a 
Teyisler ? ” 

iB. — Job xxxi. 35. [N. B. The first citations always pre.sent the textualities of king 

James’s version.] 

“Oh that one w'ouhl h»*ar me! behold, my desire is, that the Almighty would answer me, and thed mine 
4 adversary had written a book.’* 

Can human intelligence understand what pos.siblc connection Job’s supplication, that God 
shouM reply to him, can have with his indiWdual craving that his own unnamed enemy 
should hiiv.c indited a hook? If this text be “divinely inspired” in king James’s version, 
then “the Lord have mercy upon his creature” archcpoloyy ! Because, were these words 
autlieiitu^ logic could prove : — 

1. Tliat, at least 2500 years ago, polemical works in the form of “books” were not 
unknown even Arabia. 

2 That, inasmuch as Job could have no benevolent motive in such wish, vexed as he felt 
at the aggravations heaped upon his distressing afflictions by his proverbial comforters, 
and knowing, as he must necessarily have done, the power which a Reviewer has over 
an author, he longed, wifc vindictive refinement, as the most terrible retribution to he 
inflicted upon an adversary, that his particular enemy should actually write. a book, in 
order that Job might review him ; probably, as Horace Smith conjectured, “ in the Jeru^ 
salevi Quarterly?^ 


(66) Paul. 1 Corinth inm xiv. 34;— Strauss-: ViedeJcsiisi Littr6’s transl., Paris, 1840; ii. p. 378. 

(67) Lanci: Op. cit.; i. p. 160. 

(68) Nott; Op. cit.; pp. 136, 137. 

•(60) Coiumunicjitioii to IJ Academic; Juno 7 — London Attienccum; 19 June, 1847. 
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Caben renders — 

"Alaa! that I have not one who hears! Behold my writing — let the Almighty answer me — and the 
book edited by my adverse party.” (70) ^ 

This version (for reasons to be elaborated elsewhere) is unsatisfactory, like all we have 
seen, but hand’s ; because among other oversights it does not afford due weight to the 
word TtfU; vaguely rendered “sign” or “mark” in Ezekiel ix. 4. IV/U is the name of the 
last letter in the post-christian square-letter alphabet of the Jews; wl^ich 142 years n. e., 
on the earlier Maccabeo coinage was crudform; sometimes like the Latin, at others like 
the Greek cross. (71) At the time when Kzekiel wrote in Chaldea, during the sixth century 
B. c., this cruciform letter was the one he must have used, no less tliaii the shape of that 
“mark” which should be stamped upon the foreheads of the righteous. Its etymohjgical 
and figurative meaning was “benediction” or “absolution;” just what its descendant, the 
“ baptismal sign ” (drawn with water on the foreheads of infants) signifies at this day. 
E/eUiel’s TaU had no direct relation, beyond a distant resemblance in shape and perhaps 
an occult one in hieropluintic mysteries, to the “Crux Ansata,” or the sign for “Ankh,” 
eternal life, of the more ancient Kgj'ptian hieroglyphics ; but its original is now-a-days 
producible from the cuneiform monuments of Assyri.a; thongli our demonstration of the 
fact must be reserved to other opportunities. 

It is one thing to prove that t\\ei forty-sn'ten were wrong in their appreciation of the “word 
of God:” quite another to emulate the presumptuous part of tlieohigians atid dictate dog- 
matically the English sense of ancient texts in them.selves obscure. Our task limits itself 
to the former office in this essay ; but, not to shrink from the utterance of what little we 
know, the following free rendering indicates a probable solution of this tortureil passage, 
and combines Land’s with other views: — says Job, “Who will give me one that will listen 
to me? [i. c., as my judge]. Behold! (here is) my TuU [i. c., he holds up masonically the 
cruciform emblem, as his “ afis'olution”]. The Omnipotent will answer for me (i. e., gtiaran- 
tee me, be 1113 ' surety, become rcspynsihle for me — “ that I seek not tt) evade,” underslnud^. 
And now let my opjxincut write down his charge [i. e., let my :iccuscr, my calumniator, put 
his accusations into writing — “that everybody' may see them,” understood']. 

And, while on the subject of T</U, we may continue our expurgations with other 
examples. 

O. — Psalms Ixxviii. 41. 

“Yea, they turned back and tempted Go<l, and limited the IFely One nf l.^rael.” 

Bad as the Jews werd, in tliis case they' di<l precisely the contrary! “ The Psalmist,” 
says Laiici, (72) “ celebrates in this canticle the marvels which the Lord h.‘ul done in bclmlf 
of rebellious Israel; nevertheless, as the latter finished hy conversion, God pardons him 
and spreads over the culjnMt the most atiqde bounties. (b>nversion, therefore, is the import 
of this verse, and then it is said — “ they (became) converted, they supplicated the Puissant, 
and implored TaU [i. c., “absolution,” or “ benediction”] of the Holy of Israel.” 

D. — 1 Samuel 10 — 15. 

“And David «*irosc; iiml fled that day for fear of .‘Saul, and went to Aehish the Kin;; of Hath. — And the 
servants of Acliish said untj) him, /s not thi.s David the kin;; of the la»d? •lid they not sin;; one to 
anotiier of liim in duinvs. sayin.ir. Pan! hath slam Ifis thousands, and l)a\id his ten thousands''' — 
Aud David laid up tliese words in hi.« Ijearl, and was sore atraid of Achisli tlie Kinj; of Gath — 
And he cl)anK«d liis l^ehuvior liefore tliein, ami frii;ned himself mad in Ihcir hands, atnl stTahtled 
on the doors of the ^:ate, nod h t his spittle fall ft<iwn upon his lK*anl. — Then said Aehish unto his 
servants, ho, ye see tin* man is mad: wherefure then ha\e ye hrou;;ht him to me? — Have I need 
of madmi'ii, that ye have hrought l\\i» fell tno to play the madman in ray presence ? .shall thly 
ftlloto come into ray liou.se? ” 

• 

Reminding the reader that David, besides being the w.arrior-king, was Israel’s Lard, we 
let Lanci speak for himself: — “The LXX (Greek) made a perij>hrasia at the first verse, ami 


(70) Op. cit. ; vol. XV. p. 14.3. 

(71) Letroxnf,: Foramen ArcJi/oJotjique ; 1840; plate i., and pp. 11-18. 

(72) Sutgra ScriUura lllustrata; Konio, 1827 ; ch. ix. Cahjcx, xili. p. 17."), note. 
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added to the (Hebrew) Text by twice mentioning the gates of the city, first to make David 
play upon his harp, and afterwards to cause him to fall against the said gates. There is 
perhaps no passage in Scripture that has been more completely denaturalized through the 
obscurity of a single word. It is evident that David had altogether a part more dignified, 
more reasonable, to adopt than to counterfeit a lunatic ; and moreover that Achish did not 
display great esteem for his court by saying that madmen were not wanting in it. But the 
famous T«U, misunderstood, lias tlirown all interpreters into error. So we will give to it 
its veritable sense of to bleaft ; to this we add that SurlAR [in Hebrew, as in vulgar Arabic 
now] does not signify ‘door* in this passage, but poeinf, as its Arabic root teaches: 
DAi.ETii has the value of ‘door’ in the same sense that Chaldees and Arabs call ‘doors’ 
hihan\ or ‘houses ’ [Wy/, heyobt'\ the strophes ; that is, those commencements of chapters 
and of strophes that we [Italians] call ‘stanze’ [and that in English is adopted for poetry in 
our word stanzas; a word that in Italian, like the above nouns in Oriental speech, has the 
double meaning of ‘stanza’ and ‘chamber’]. If it be insisted that David was raving, 
it will be, then, with poetic invor — the prophetic transport that animated him: but the 
Arabic root siiAOid, which signifies to eMbit valor, bravery, courage, accords much better 
with the context. These few rays of light ought to be sufficient to dissipate the thick tene- 
brosities which Translators have piled upon this divine narrative. We may thenceforward 
give to these verses a reasonable translation and worthy of the majesty of Scripture : — 
‘ David arose, and fleeing on that day from the presence of Saul, came to AcHish the king 
of Gath. — Then the scri^nts of Achish said to him, ‘ And is not this David king of the 
earth ? is it not in his honor that it was sung in chorus [not, at ancient Fandangos ! ] .* Saul 
has killed a thousand, and David ten thousand ! ’ — David weighing these words in his 
heart, feared greatly in presence of Achish king of Gath. — It was for this that in his pre- 
sence, he [David] celebrated their power in a varied hymn and in inspired and, at 

each commenfjfimenl of a strophe, he made Toll [i. e., he made ‘benedictions’ — he blessed 
them'] ; and already the sweat was dripping upon the chin’s honor [i. c., upon his heard, in 
Oriental phraseology] when Achish interrupted him, and said to bis servant : ‘ hearken to 
this mau who aftects inspiration [literally, * comes the inspired’] ; are poets [bards, improvi- 
satori] wanting to me, that you must bring this one to celebrate my power? and shall 
(such as) ho come into my house ? ’ Nevertheless, David escaped, and took the road that 
conducted to the cavern of Adulla.” (78) 

Who seem most “cracked,” David, or the bibliolaters of king James’s version? 

K. — Leviticus xi. 20. 

“ All fowls thiit crtH*p, goini; upon all four, shall he an abomination t.o you.” 

To US, likewise] “Barai aves,” invaluable however to museums of Natural History. Not 
merely, wore this prohibition authentic, did four-lcgyed-fowls exist in the days of Moses, 
but the inhibition to eat them would now be worthless to a Cara'ite .Tew, bec.au.se the breed 
iH extinct. Cahen renders — “Every winged-insect [or literally, jlying -creeping thing] 
that walks upon four [claws, feet, understood] is an abomination unto you.” 

Dwelling not upon verse 21, although marvelling how “legs” could be placed anatomi- 
cally elsewhere than “ above their feet,” we rcfre.shen ourselves with 

F. — 2 Kings, vi. 25. 

“And tliuro wns a Rrcat famine in Samaria; and, behold, they be.'JioRed it, until an as.s’s head w.issoW 
for fourscore of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of dove’s dung for Hyti pieces of silver.” 

“ Sternhold and TTopkin.s had great qualms 
■When they trun.slated David’s psalms”; 

but the sutferings of these poor men were infinitesirahlly small compared to those i\\e forty- 
seven would have experienced had they partaken of that delicate repast, for about two- 
thirds of a pint of which the starving Samaritans paid such monstrous prices ! Pigeon's dung, 
or “ doves’-dung,” owing to the quantity of ammonia it contains, is still used throughout 


(73) Op cU . ; Ch. ix. § 3. Cahxn : vii. p. 86, preserves the old mistakes. 
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the East, in the absence of modern chemistry, to give temper to Damascene sword blades, 
&c. It sharpens weapons, not appetites ! Can one conceive a human stomach, however 
deprave<l bv want, alimented upon “guano?” Bochart, (74) two centuries ago, showed 
that “ pois cliiches,” in Italian ceci, in English “chickpea,” — the commonest Oriental 
vetch, or pea, — is the rational interpretation of the word ; and thus the only enigma pre- 
served is, how forty-saven Englishmen could have committed a mistake so extraordinary. 
The obsolete word “cab” aptly illustrates how imperative it has become, through una- 
voidable changes of language within 250 years, to issue a re-translation in our current 
vernacular, lest the illiterate should think that “ coA-riolets,” 20 centuries ago, plied in the 
streets of Samaria ! Superstition is gradually elevating the vulgar Cockney speech of the 
age of King James into our “lingua sancta; ” and the translation authorized in his reign 
will some day become unintelligible and useless in the “ Far West,” except to those who 
possess glossaries wherewith to read it. Theologers would act wisely to consider these 
things, while we pass on to 

O. — Leviticus xxi. 18 and 17. 4 

“ He that hath a flat nose” — [is forbidden] — ‘'approach to ofTcr the bread of his God.” 

A flat nose, in the Abraharnic type of mankind, among their “Cohenim” or priesthood, 
was, in the days of the Hebrew Lawgiver, as it is now among Israers/ar-scattered desi^end- 
aiits, too gr||p.t a deviation of j)hysical lineaments from th^ iiuleliblc standard of the race 
(portrayed as we exhibit them in our present work from the mouuments of that epoch, and 
as we daily see them in our streets) not to excite suspicion that^uch cases testified to ad- 
mixtures of foreign (75) and consequently of “ impure blood ” ; and therefore to <lebar a 
priest with a “ flat nose ” from the Tabernacle was rational at their point of view. AVy/o 
families [as already demonstrated, su/yrfj'\ arc unmentioned throughout the Hebrew Text: 
and negrophilism may accordingly rejoice that the rendering selected by the furly-sfveu 
cannot now be applied to the former “ de jure,” where it is notoriously (iii the Free States 
of this Federation, especially) “ de facto.” 

Hapi»ily — no thanks to ovir translators — “Snubs” of universal humanity may legally 
officiate at sanctuaries; the word K//11M (76) meaning only a mutilated nose:” and the 
inhibition referring to noses injured by deformity, accident, disease, or law, (77) our appre- 
hensions were futile, like their translation. 

An etfinological item has been touched upon involuntarily, and now we may as well give 
ventilation to another much-ahused text. 

H. — Song of Solomon, i, 5, 6, 

“I am bbu'k. but cumcly, . . . Ix)ok not upon me because I am black, bticause the sun bath lookfvt upon 
me: my nioth<!r's eliildren were angry with inc; they made me ktMiper of tho vineyards; hut mine 
own vim-y.-ird iiave 1 not kept.” 

The apocryphal “prologue” at the head of this chapter tells us that here the Church 
“ confesseth her deformity”! It were well if, before printing this acknowledgment (which 
it is not for us to dispute), the “Establishment” had corrected the deformity of their trans- 
lation : which has led our anglicized Nigritiaris to claim this supposititious bride of Solomon 
as a Venus of their own species! With equal reason, some commentators, even of modern 


(74) Sai.vkrte; Sciences Occultes; i. p. 44. C\hkx (whose noO's are. infinittdy more valuable than his textual 
translation.s), viii. p. 127, note, M<i<ls — “Selon plusicurs (X>mnieut.utfnirs, il s’afit ici d’uno uourrituro nii.s6- 
rable, do quclquo licrho vil prix,” Ac, 

(7p) On retuTiiinj? from the Captivity, “the children of Ilabai.'ih, the. children of Koz, the children of liar- 
zillai, wbicb took one. [sic, in our version!) of the dnujrhters of liar/illai the (iileadite to wile, and was ute/ul 
culled after their name,” were, “a.s polluted, put from the priesthood” — (Neukmiah vii, 03, f4.) 

(7t)) Cahkn: vol. iii. pp. 99, 100. 

(77) “1 cut off lK)th hi.s nose and ear.s,” proclaim.** Dakii's, of IMirnorles, and of Sitrataclirnca, at Bebtstun 
(TUwlin.son : J’lersian Cnneif. Insaip.; lS4f>; part i. p. 34.) Philantlirojjy nei*d not shudder at atrocities ot the 
firth oentuty ». o., for in Turkey such punishment is as ’wmmon now as it was 3300 years ago, If MosFa 
wrote tills pa.ssage. 
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times, (78) infer that she was “ an Egyptian princess ; ” while others identify the lady with 
“Pharaoh’s daughter;” for “King S<>lonion loved many strange women. . . . Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, aiul Hittites,” and what not! (79) It need hardly be 
mentioned that, the dynasty out of which the sage king selected additions to his hareem 
bjeing yet unfound in hieroglyphics, the monuments of Egypt throw no light upon this 
otherwise very probable amulgamatioii. (80) 

The ^^Cmiticle of Canticles of which of Solomon, that is to say, otie of the Canticles of 
Solomon,” as Land literally interprets its epigraph, (81) has suffered much at the hands of 
the forty-seven. They, and others, lost sight of the simple fact (to be exemplified in its 
place), that, in the ancient Hebrew Text, divisions into chapters, verses, words, or hy punctu- 
ations, are absolutely unknown; while, paralleled to this day in Arabic calligraphy, no 
notes of admiration, interrogation, &c.,' mark inflections of the sense. The context alone 
can indicate a query ; so that a “ crooked little thing which asks a question,” added to 
fidelity of construction and acquaintance with Levant usages of the present hour, rescues 
our pretty Shulamite brunette from all Ethiopian hallucinations \^supra, p. 483], 

* “I am hroTen (Italicb “ fosca,” dark, tanned) but pretty,” says, the girl coquettisbly ; 
then [deprecatingly to her swain], “ Do not mind that I am browned, because the sun has 
tanned me; [which she explains by adding] the male-children of my mother [e. e. my .dep- 
brothers ; who, in tbc#East, control their maiden sisters after the father’s death] having 
become free to dispose of rnc, ^daced me watcher of vines: [“ don’t you see?” understood] 
my own vine, have I not watched it?” (82) 

One improvement heralds another : it is so in machinery : it is equally true in biblical 
hermeneutics, the moment a man’s mind soars above the supernatural grade of ratioci- 
nation. From the simple proposition that they who expound the Scriptures should under- 
stand them, wc hold that no one is competent to imi)iign these deductions who is unac- 
quainted, not* merely with tlie original Hebrew and Greek languages, but with the noble 
achievements of Continental exegesis. Hear a living Church of England dignitary : — 

“Those who advocatii the free use of philology in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
fimf their fiercest and most uncoinproiniHing opponents in the ranks of tliose who are slaws 
to the Puritanical Jiibliolatry, so common in this country. According to this school, every 
wor«l in the canonical books of the Old and New Testament (in king .James’s version) pro- 
ceeds from a divine and miraculous iiispirjitiou. . . . Hy those who believe in the ydenary 
and verbal inspiration of the (English) Scriptures, science in general and philological sci- 
ence in particular, are viewed with <listrust, if not with abhorrence; and the more so, if 
tJiis bibliolalry is combined with a certain amount of ecclesiolalry.” (83) 

It is a pity, certainly ; for if some expounders possessed the intelligence they would 
deplore their want of education : but we continue. 

I. — JIahakkuk ii. 11. 

“ For tlio stone shall cry out of the wall, and the t>eam out of the timber shall answer it.** 

That a stone should cry out from a wall is an idea consonant with Oriental hyperbole; 
but that a beam should answer out of timber seems to be an unpoetical and far-fetched con- 
ception, as it presupposes the proximity of a “tiinber-yard ” to the wall aforesaid. It fur- 
thermore is not in unison with the context; wherein the prophet, who “surpasses all which 
Hebrew poesy can otfer in this department,” (84) declaims against (Jhaldseiin tlagitiousness. 
The propriety of his metaphor resiles to view through Land’s rendering and notes of inter- 
rogation. 

# 

(78) The Fnend of 3Iose8; New York, 1852; p. 468, note. 

(79) 1 Kinrjs iii. 1 ; xi. 1. 

(80) Roseij.ini: on OsoRcnoii of Mnnetho’s XXIst 

(81) Lu Sttyra St-Htturn ; eh. v. ^ 4. Cahjex: xiv, 3, 4, has not seized the poet’s meaning. 

(82) Lanci: Pinyitipmufni ; it. p. 4.6. 

(8.3) rmi.KLEUTHKRUs Anglic v.vi's : A Vindication of Protestant Principles; London, 1847; pp. 43 , 44; — 

OOn: Otia 1849; p. 93. 

(64) De Wettb: ii. p. 466. 
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“Perad venture, shall the statue of stone [an Assyrian bas-relief?] from the wall cry out? 
The cricket [scarabceus, or beetle] from out of the wood will it respond?” (85) 

There is a verse of another prophet that Land restores, in which our forty-seven have 
metamorphosed famines into ‘‘young men,” and sorrows into “maids.” 

J. — Zeciiariah ix. 17. 

“Corn shall make the young men cheerful, and new wine the maids.” 

The “ Sons of Temperance” may not be pleased with the moral, but the Daughters will 
not fail to appreciate an emendation that relieves their antique sisters from the charge of 
unfeminine indulgences. 

The old Vulgate, had translated — “For, what is the goodness of Ood, what is his glory, 
if not the corn of the elect, and the wine which fecundates the virgins f” Vatahlus and 
Pagnini make “confusion worse confounded” by reading — “The corn which makes the 
young men sing, and the hlew wine of the girls.” But, based upon radicals preserved in 
Arabic, our teacher proposes : — 

“ What is more sweet and more agreeable than corn in scarcities, and wine that fortifies 
In afflictions ?” (80) 

“Per saltum,” inasmuch as in the chaos of our memoranda of false- translations orderly 
classification is inconvenient, while to our objects quite unnecessary, we open — 

K. — Genesis xxiii. 9, 17, 19. 

“The cave of Machpela” — — 

purchased by Abraham for Sarah’s inhumation — to remark, that the word Machpela 
which, according to our authorizc«l verity, seems a “ proper name,” is grammatically, in 
Semitic tongues, “a thing contracted-for so that, it is as vain for tourists in Palestine to 
search for Machpela^ as for biblical chorographers to define its latitude and longitude. (87) 
L4. — 1 Samuel xix. J13. 

“And Michal took an and laid it in the hod, and put a pillow of goat’s hair for his holster, and 

covered it with a cloth.” « 

Manifold were the sins of David, but idolatry was certainly not one of the number; 
although scandalous suspicions have been rife in regard to this image. (.V)mmentators have 
likewise expounded how the being laid in the bed, and covered up with the bed-clothes, 

the messengers supposed that the invalid whom they were sent to slay (y. 11} was asleep 
therein : but we are told : — 

M. — 1 Samuel xix. 16, 

“ And when the messengers were come in, hehold, tfurre was an image in the bed, with a pillow of goat’s 
hair for liifl bolster:” 

whence it is evident that the fortg-seven deemed the “image” to be of the masculine 
gender, “fheir notions of an Oriental bed too must have been peculiar, in England, two 
hundred and fifty years ago, when a “pillow” was ma<le to serve for a “bolster;” and such 
a hirsute contrivance ! However, having commenced rolling down hill, they reach the bottom 
through a series of cascades that would excite Homeric smiles were not “ Cod’s word ” the 
sufferer: as may bo seen by the subjoined restitution; after comprehending that Michal, 
the astute daughter of king Saul, was a princess in whose “ trousseau ” were doubtless 
many of the crown regalia : — 

“ Michal took her casket full of jeweds, and placed it upon the bed ; whence were reflected 
magnificent splendors; and she hid them with a curtain [? corerHd^.*^. . . “The messengers 
having arrived, O surprise! the jewels [being] upon the bed, from their summits was thrown 
out a magnificence of splendors.” (88) 


(85) op. eit.; 1. p. 283; — C/Uikx, xii. p, 11.% also read.*< diffiirently from our vorHion; but see his note 11. 

(86) Sag. Scrit . ; cli. ii. § 1 ; — CAiUiN, xil. p. 150, follows the Jlahhis. 

(87) Paralip.; i. p. 144. 

(88) Sag. Scrit. ; ch. vii. 4. The notr, 1.3, of Cahen, vii. p. 76, shows how tho text puzzled him. Laxci, cp.cil.. 
Droves that in no place are TfeRalVtlM “ idols.” 
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Humiliated at this sight, the assassins remembered that Michal was a royal daughter 
whose husband, escap(3d from their clutches, was just the man to reward them with a 
hempen neckcloth on his accession to the throne ; so, apologizing for their intrusion, the 
emissaries withdrew. 

Goals appear to have been favorites with our translators. Not content with transmuting 
jewels into “ goat’s hair ” and filling the royal bolster” with this rare, elastic, and odori- 
ferous article, they must needs metamorphose one of the sublimest Hebrew names of Deity 
Into a scape-goat” ! 

N. — Levitiem xvi. 8, 10, 26. 

“And Aaron shall oast lots upon the two (?oats; one lot for the Lord, and the other for the scapegoat. . . . 
But the^oat, on which the lot fell to lx*, the Bcapogont, shall lai presented alive before the Lord, to 
make an iitoiuMiwuit with him, and to let him >ro for a scapegoat into the wilderne.-is. . . . And he 
that let go the goat ft>r the scapegoat, shall wash hi.s clothes,” &e. 

A/AZL — n 2 (izel — is the Hebrew word. “This terrible and venerable name of God 
(says Land) through the pens of biblical glossers has been a devil^ a mountain^ a wildernessy 
a|^ a he-goat I ” (8‘J) • 

It will give an idea of the lucidity of Rabbinical criticism, to ^uote the following: — 

“ Abeii Esra, according to his habitual manner when he is in trouble, enunciates in the 
style of an oracle : ‘ If thou art capable of comprehending the mystery of Azazel, thou 
wilt learn also tlie mystery of his name; for it lias similar associates in Scripture; I 
will tell thee by allusion one portion of the mystery ; when thou shalt have thirty-throe 
years, thou wilt comprehend us.’ He finishes abruptly without saying anything more alle- 
gorically or otherwise.” (90) 

The aiite-Christian Hebrew text was undivided into words. Our preceptor re-divides 
AZAZcL into two distinct nouns; AZAZ and EL. The latter, every sciolist knows, means 
the strong, the puissant par excellence, the Omnipotent. AZAZ, identical with the Arabic 
az<)z, lias its radical monosyllable in /JZ, “to con<iucr” and “to be victorious;” wherefore, 
A/AZ-A’L signifies the “God victory” — here used in the sense of the Author of death” 
in ^wxta-position to IcIIOwgH, the Author of life:” to the latter of which Authors the 
Jews were enjoined to offer a dead goat; while, by contrast, to the former they were to 
offer a live one. Thus, death to the JAfe-giver — life to the Death-dealer, The symbolical 
antithesis is grand and beautiful. 

.For the sake of perspicuity we submit a free translation to the reader: — “ And Aaron 
shall place, lots upon the two he-goats; one lot to LdlOwr/H, and one lot to AZAZ-Zi’li. . . . 
And the he-goat upon which the lot has fallen to AZAZ-/i’L shall be placed alive before 
IcHOimll, to become exempted by him, to be sent forth to AZAZ-A’L in the desert. . . . 
And he who shall have led forth the he-goat to AZ.AZ-A’L shall cleanse his clothes,” &c. 
In verse 0, the otlier he-goat offered to IcHOwall was to be killed. 

Having thus entirely misapprehended the sense of the above passages, it was quite natural 
that our gifte«l translators, one Divine Name having vanished through their skill, should 
have been blinded to many others. Here is one of them : — 

O. — Joh xxi. 15. 

“Wliat is the Alniiglity, that we .should serve him? and what profit should w© have, if we pray unto 
him! ” 

We have illustrated, under the preceding letter N, the splendor of antithesis which He- 
brew litei'ature conceived in the selection of Divine Names ; and herein leniency may be 
accorded to tlie EngUih interpreters, because neither they nor early or later scholiasts, 
could have anticipated a discovery due to the profoundest Semitic savant of our genera- 


^80) Stujra Serittura ; ch. iii. g 1 ; — VuraJiponieni; ii. p. 354. 

(00) C.^UKN : iii. p. 6.S. Tt may be well to warn cavillers that tliis subjoet has been studied. We do not agree 
m Hengstkmm'',rc.’ 8 idea (/>/'//>< and the Jiool's of Moses ; iip. 160-1 .S4), that Azazel is “Satan.” For parallellsnia 
on the sacrifice of hc-goats to the (iod-l’reservcr and the GodrDestroyer, conf, Uioheijjni (Exanten ; ii. p. 24t)); 
Mo’'ers (/>/> Phreni^rr ; 1. p. 307); and Mai uy (Grnies Psychoponijies ; Aug. 1845; pp. 295, 296 — and Personnags 
lie la Mart; Aug. 1847 ; pp. 325, 320) in the lltoue ArdtCologiiiae. 
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tion, the affable Professor (for thirty-nine years) of Sacred Philology at the Roman 
Vatican. (91) 

The original of the substantive rendered “profit’* is NUdlL — a noun which, occurring 
but once amid the 5642 (92) words preserved, in the Hebrew and Chaldee Bibles, to our day 
(fragments, so to say, of the ancient tongue) — is unique; and consequently its significa- 
tion is recoverable solely through its extant radical in Arabian dialects. Its true root is 
w&al^ “ to be eminent” ; and its sense, “ the most sublime.'' The prototype of “Almighty’* 
is textually S/<aDaI ; literally, “the most valorous." Let the reader now compare king 
James’s version with the subjoined : — 

“Who is the most Valouous (SAaDal), that to him we must be servants? who the most 
Sublime (NUdlL), that we should go [out of our way] to meet him?” 

Variety is pleasing, so we skip over to 
P. — Micah^ V. 2. 

‘‘But thou Both-lohem Ephrata, though thou he little amouK the thouKauds of Judah, out of thee 
shall he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Lsrael.” 

The emendation suggested relates principally to the word rendered “ thousands, ’V of 
which the singular, in the unpurictuated Hebrew, is ALUPA. 

ALePA, X* letter of the Hebrew alphabet, in its Phoenician original is the tachygraph 
of a Bull's head; ami its name is derived from tliat of the animal, because the bull is 
“leader” of tlie herd.{98) Hence ALePA became a title as the “leader,” general, dux, 
or chief: of which examples are numerous in the discrepant so-called “ Dukes ” of E<lom, 
&c. ; corruption of the Latin “dux, duces”: which, with more propriety in English, should 
be rendered chiefs. Copying the Latin and Greek versions, without archmological know- 
ledge of the Hebrew tongue, our translators have read Klf-hu “ thousands,” when Chiefs is 
its real meaning; thus: — 

“ And thou Bethlehem of Euphrata, [even] if thou art little among the Chiefs of Juda, 
I will cause to issue from thee tlie dominator of Israel.” (94) 

W^itliout fegard to the fantastical and spurious headings to this Chapter in onr vertHon, 
we may add, that tlie reading of Chiefs is as old as the second century b. c, when the 
LXX Greek version was made by the Hellenistic Jews of Alexandria ; because about 68-69 
A. 1). the author of the “ Good Tidiugs according (o Madheu'f in citing the above passage 
from Micah, read “ Princes (95) and he does not appear to have been acquainted (961 
with the Hebrew Text. Paulns and De Rossi even contend that the speech of Christ, 
XfiKTTos^ was Greek. (07) But, we wander from our theme. 

C^. — Lsaiah xviii. 1, 2. 

“Woe to tlie liiiKl sbadowiii}? with winjcs, which j.s- lK\yoiuI the rivers of Klliiopia; — That seniloth am- 
bas.sa(lors by Iho soa, even in vessels of bulrushes uj»on tin? waters, sot/ittf/, (io.yo swift inei^senKRrs, 
to a nation scattered and peeled, to a people terrible from their Ix't'iuniug hitherto ; a nation 
meted out and trodilen down, who.se land tlie rivers have spoiled.” 

We cite this passage not with a view of destroying the interpretation of the forty-seven^ 
in this instance excusable enough, but by way of elucidating how meritorious it would be 
to reconstruct their time-worn edifice, guidc«l by (he lights which Oriental, and particularly 
Eggptiatiy researches of our living generation c.'ist upon sulyects until this century utterly 
dark. 

All interpreters here have been at fault. The LXX render 'Oval yng 7r>o/wr nrt^jvycf — i. e. 
Vice terree naviurn alts. The Vulgate — Vcc terras cymbalo alarum. Cahen substitutes — “Ah i 
^ ^ 

(91) L.\Na: Op.cit.; p. Ac. 

(02) LeuspeNj apud Okskmcs, in Parker’s De IVeife; i. p. 459; — Munk: ralesime; p. 436. 

(93) Ge.senius: Script. Ling. P/ia>nicia’; 183S; p. 19. 

(94) Sagra Scrit.; ch. i. g 2; — “Trop petit pour elro parmi los chefs de lehouda,” Caiien: xii. pp. 96, 6T 
'fcew>icl. 

(95) Matt. ii. 6; Sharpens IVtav Test.; p. 3. 

(96) llENNKix; Origin of Chris fmn it g ; 1845; pp. 123, 124: and Christian Theism; pp. 82, 83. 

(97) OfiSENius; ITeb. I^ache und Schrift; 1815; p. 46. 
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pays sous Vombrage des voiles’; (98) and the late Major Mordecal Noah actually read 

— “ Hail! Land of the (American) Eayle'^ 1 
Koscllini (90) was the first to indicate that 

here the prophet apostrophizes Egypt under 
the metaphor of her national symbol — 

— the “winged globe”; as Birch defines it, 

“emblem of Khei'KR, the Creator 
We subjoin the learned Pisan’s emendation, 
with a few ad<litions: — 

“ Ho ! Land of the WingpAl Globe [Egypt] ! which art beyond the rivers of KUSA [i. e. 
the “ torrens Egypti,” on the Isthmus of Suez ; svpra^ p. 484] : that sendest into the sea, 
as messengers, the canals of thy waters ; and that navigatest with boats of papyrus on the 
face of- the waves. (Jo, ye light messengers, to the elongated people [i. e. stretched out 
along the narrow alhivijils of the Nile,] and shaved nation [the Egyptians were essentially a 
shaven population — vide Genesis xli. 14,]; to a people terrible from the time that was, and 
also previously : to the gea/nefrieul people [Geometry originated in Egypt], who dreading 
[with their feet cultivate their fields] ; whose lands the rivers will devastate [referring to 
some unfulfilled prophecy].” 

R. — Ecclesiastes xi. 1 — 2. 

“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou «ha1t find it after many days. . . . Give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight; for tliou knowest not what evil shall Ix) upon tlio earth.” 

Unless there was some cabalistic key to the latter portion of these sentences, through 
which the Translators understood what they wrote, the super-refined meaning they attached 
to the numerals 7 and 8 surp*asses our feeble cornpreliension : even Solomon, reputed 
author and groat magician, could not unravel thoir knot. Let us substitute: — 

“ Cast thy bread where fruits are borne, because time will restore it witli usury. . . . 
Give the measure (.porzione) even to saturity and abundance, because thou knowest not what 
evil may come upon the earth.” Here, comments Lanci, (101) the sage exliorts man to do 
good, and to charitable acts towards the poor who, satiated with abundant food, will cause 
to rain upon him, through the fervor of their jirayers, ample benedictions during bad 
seasons. But, what can be expected from men who translate “ Jbr, Sus^ and Aydr” — V9 
RUB ve SUS ve dGUIl, 

S. — Jere^ah viii. 7, — by 

“ the turtle and the crane and the swallow,” 

— when the prophet meant “ the hull and the horse and the coW* ? (102) 

T. — Zechariah v. 1, 2, 3. 

“Then I turned, and lifted np mine eyes, and looked, and behold a flying roll. . . . And he said tome, 
"W hat seeiJt tluui? And T answered, 1 see a flying roll ; the length whereof is twentj' cubits, and 
llie breailtb tliereof ton cubits. . . . Then said lie unto me. This is the curse that gooth forth over 
the face of the whole earth ; for every one that stealcth shall be cut off, as on this side according 
to it; and every one that swearcth shall he cut off as on that side according to it.” 

If the propliet had been so unfortunate as to receive the words of this angelic vision in 
English^ lie would have required a second revelation to understand its Translators’ impene- 
trable meaning. 

A “ dying roll”! Think of a parchment synagogue roll (MeGiLall, Meghilla)^ of such 
proportions, actually /ymy through the air! Consider the amount of inspiration it must 

(9S) IX. pp. flO, 07. 

(90) Monamenti Citnli; ii. pp. .394-403. 

(100) Oi.ii>i>oN : Olia ACgypt. ; pp. 95, 90: — “ It i.«! the. Mm'ning Sun: it is often called the beam of light which 
rises, or ‘ coiiu's out,’ of the horizon'^ — IliKcii: Egyptian Inscription at the DibUoth^que JNationale; K. fcJoc. Lit.; 
IS.5‘2; iv. p. 3. 

(101) ch. iv*g W. Cvhkv: xvi. p. 129, mles 1, 2. 

(102) ^ttrniip. ; ii. p. ,391. The “ scason.'i” should be “ ruiting-timos — although Cahex, x. pp. 30, 31, pro* 
fers the old reading. 
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have required to comprehend which aide was mortiferoiis to thieves, which to swearers; for 
in Aristotelian logic, “if the one is the other, tha other must be the one:’’ and remember 
that in the phrase “according to it” lies lost, forgotten, and entombed, one-hdif of the 
ineffable Tetragrammalon IHOH (Jehovah)! that most terrible, the most occult monosyllable 
of the palindromic name vocalized as Adonai, the “Lord”! Here is the sense, verbatim 
el liUeratim : — 

“ And turning myself, I raised my eyes, and saw: and behold a whirling disk (^of fire- 
having a mystic relation to the Egyptian ‘ winge’d-globe,’ emblem of Khepkr, the Creator^ 
^jm]. (103) Then the angel said to me : ‘AVlnit sccst thou?’ I answered, * I see a whirling 
disk of twenty cubits in JlDtigth and of ten in height’ [its wings enhirging the hiteral diame- 
ter]. And he said to me : ‘ This is the malediction [of God] which spreads itself upon the 
surface of the whole earth; verily, every thief by this [the whirling disk'\ ifs (//*) by OH 
[deuterosyllable of IH-OH] shall be destroyed; and every perjurer by this [the whirling 
disk'] as {if) by Oil shall be destroyed.’” (104) 

“ The which, philologers will recognize as common sense and justness, if as much was 
not perceived by tiiose wretched theologists (le.ologastri) who, in philplogical knowledge not 
surpassing the Hebrew alphabet, go hunting about through lexicons in order thence to spit 
forth a doctoral decision. in people’s faces” ; says Lanci.(l()5) 

But, as the time for the exposition of these recondite biblical arcana has not yet arrived, 
our meaning is best conveyed to the Illuiuinati{\iW)) by amending 

U. —^Psahns xxxvii. 7, 

“Host in thfi Lord, and wait patiently for him: frot not thyself Imh'uuso of him who prospereth In his 
way, because of the man who bnnj?et.h wicked devices to pass ” 

as follows: — “ Keep silence in (tlie secret of) IHOH, and take delight in it: dispute not 
with him who seeks to penetrate into the acquiring of it, nor with any vain man who. 
attempts it.” (107) 

V. — Psalms cx. 1 — 7. 

“Tlie Lord said unto niy r4V<1, Sit thou at my ripcht hand, until T make thine enemies thy footstool.—- 
The Lord shall send the md of thy strcnjfth out of Zioli ; rule tliuu in the inid«!t of tliine enemies, 
— Tliy people shn/f he willinf^ in the daiy of thy power, in the beauties of boliiicss from the wf)mb 
of the niorninjr ; tbou bust the dew of Ihy y«)utb. -- The Lor<l bath sworn, and will not repent, 
Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melebisedek.— The Lord at Iby rii^ht bund shall strike 
tbrouj^h kings in the day of bis wrath. — Ho shall jiubj^e aiiioni; Ibe heathen, he sliall ISII the ptares 
with the dead bodies; he sliall w'ound the heads over many countries. — He shall^^uk of the 
brook i>i the way : therefore shall lie lift up the head,” 

This superb ode has by some been suspected to have been derived from hymns of pagan 
origin, sung during the season that Ezekiel (viii. 14) saw the “ woman weeping for T/aM-UZ,” 
about the winter solstice, or 21st December, where the Church almanacs place the anni- 
versary of the unbelieving St. Thomas. They refer to the fact that St. Jerome’s Vulgate 
renders IVaM-UZ by Adonis^ favorite god of the Vhumicians in Palestine and Syria, to 
justify their reading of “Says Jkiiovaii to yVdoms ” ( 108) ! Others, again, take Melchi- 
SEDF.K to be the Melck-^adyc^ the “just king,” whose name Sydyc, with the title of “just’* 
is preserved, by Sanconiathon, as the father of the Cahiri^ &c. (109) St. Paul, however, 
cites this Psalm frequently in his Njdslle to the Jfebreivs; and w’hoever put the headings to 
the former in our authorized ver.sion has asserted that its language can apply to no other 
than the Mes.siah. With all deference, the subjoined paraphrase of Land’s close Italian 

(103) Sec preccjdint; pajjo, under Q, 

(104) LancI: iSf/igr. Scrit.; ch. iii. g 7; — Paralipomeni; i. p. 97, s&j.; ii. p. 354; and Leltre d M.Pnssc; 1847 , 

p. .33. These views are later than Caiikn’s, xii. p. 144. ^ 

(105) Paralip. ; i. p. 3. 

(100) MACKAvr Free-Mason's Lexicon: 2d edit.; Charlc.ston, S. C. ; 1852; voce Jehovah, and J\ame: — also, 
UocKWJSLi. : Discourse before the O. L. of (jcorp:ia ; Oct. 30, 1851 ; p. 27. 

(107) Paralip.; i. p. 140; — 0 \mi-,n: xiii, p. 84, note 7. 

(lOS) Compare Parkhurst: Hebrew Lexicon; voce “ Adonai”; with Amhon: Class. Diet.; 1841 ; pp. 26. 27 
also R. P. Knight, to be cited hereafter. 

(100) Cory: Anc. Frag.; pp. 8, 9, 13, 10; *• Sanconiatho.” 
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trnnslfttion of the “Dixit Dominiis,” 'while it removes the senilities of the forty-seven^ shows 
thjit the composer of that ode dedicated it to some contemporary priest called M£LCHJse« 
DKK, living at the time of its composition. 

“ Said leHOuall to my Lord : ‘ Sit thou on my right until I make of thy foemen a 
stool for thy feet’. — leHOuall from Zion will scn<l the wand of thy glory: go, rule in the 
midst of thy foes. — Thy people will behold spontaneously, when thou shalt understand thy 
powerful qualifications for tlie splendor of the priesthood ; from the womb, the germ of thy 
birth was mysterious. — lellOuaH swore, nor does he retract his oaths: ^ Thou^ O Melchise- 
drk, shalt he.^ vponmyword^ Priest (a (Johen) ’ — ^^ly Lord at thy right hand slew kings 
in the day of his furor — At the ruling amid the Gentiles, the coniines having been passed 
by force, the chief of vastest land swoone<l — He will pour himse^^out more than a torrent 
through (its) course; wherefore will he raise his head.” (110) 

As. every departure from the literal Italian entails another remove from the original 
Hebrew, grace is here purposely sacrificed to fidelity; but, from the general tenor of the 
context, owing to the distinctions observed by the writer between the use of the terms 
“Jehovah” and “my Lord,” one might infer, that this poetical effusion commemorates 
some conquest over foreigners, with which the composer and his sacerdotal friend Mklchi- 
SKDKK were familiar; scenes in which the latter personage (named after the long-anterior 
“ King of Salem”) (1 11) had been an actor. AVe must console ourselves (under the expected 
charge that all this is mere conjecture) by reflecting how, if Lanci’s shaft may have missed 
the bull’s eye, the arrow^s of forty-seven able-bodied men flew wide of the target; and that 
another nail has been driven into the lattors’ version, which wc shall have the satisfaction 
of “ clinching ” under the succeeding letters. 

According to Cruden’s laborious work, (112) the words “grove” and “groves” are 
“authorized” to re-appear in the English IJible about thirty-six times. Theologians of the 
lower grade naturally suppose that, in the “original sacred tongue,” one single noun, 
repeated throughout the Text, as its substitute is in our version, must be the latter’s repre- 
sentative. Vain illusion ! 

W. — (Jenesis xxi. 83. 

“ And Abraham plHuted a grove in Beer-slieba, and calU'<i there on the name of the Lord, the everlasting 
(lod.» 

He did nothing of the kind! He, Abuaiiam, “set up ASeL) a tablet (or stele) 

in Beersheba, and (Xlp, KaUA, read; also, lerote) eiiyravcd it with the name of leHOuall 
to perpetual duration.” (113) Here, take note, the original for “grove ” is ASeL. 

X. — 2 I xxiii. 0. 

“And he brought out tho grove from tlic luuise of the Lord, without .ToruRnlora, unto the brook Kidron, 
and burnod it at tho brook Kidron. and stainj»«Ml it small to powdor,” Ar. 

A Avovd occurs frequently in the Text, written in two ways, dST/UinV, and nSAlVTlUTf; 
which is punctuated, by the Massora, Astbret, and Ashtarbt. At other times, according to 
the peculiar provinciali.'^m {patois) of each biblical W'riter, the same word appears in tho 
form of .‘VSellA, or plural AS//cB-lM. These arc all proper names of one person ; and 
that person is no other than the goddess Astakte of the Palestinians; Hatiior of tho 
Egyptians; gtyu of the lliinyaritic Arabs; the VENUS of Grajco-Roman mythology, and 
of our vernacular. Now, here the word for “ grove ” is ASAellall : and our Translators’ 
deed in rendering ASeL by “grove” in one place, and AS/zellall by “ grove” in another, 

(110) Paralip.; ii. p. 110. Huw oxtiuirfvcly ob.scurc is tlie Reuse of this Psalm may he seen from Ca/IEN'S 
fiofes, xiii. pp. yrd-‘A.'' 0 , ;155, 060 , 

(111) xiv. IS. “.Salem,” commentators tell us, was the name of Jerusalem — YcRuS^mLaiM, from 
IVrw.s, “ heritage,” (nud Shalaim, “ peace,” iu tho dual : literally, “ She who inherits twofold peace” ( /lirubj).; 
i« Joe.). They also t^l us that Mores wrote Genesis, nlmut the 14th — lOtlr century b. c. Perhaps their areba'- 
©logical ingenuity wul explain how it came to pass that the old town of Jehus was called “Palem” before it was 
taken by the .lews of .Tohhija {Josh, xviii. 2S; Judges i. 21 ; xlx. 10, 11 ; Ac.), long after Moses’s death? Until 
they do, that Mo.ses wrote XI Vth Genesis is simply impo.s 8 ihle; as likewise tho contemporaneousness of Abra- 
ham with a “King of g5:ileui.” Snob aimehronisms betray the modern age of this chapter; and render tb« 
oJ<ier MBLOHTZEurK very like the PlKcnieitins’ “S.vdyc the Jtistp whose place in history is mythological.’* 

% (1'2) Onicordance — from 10th Lond. edit.; Philadelphia, 1841; p. 254. 

(113) JPuralip.; i. p. 07, seq. 
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is cecity, if not worse. We pass over, therefore, the extraordinary circumstance how 
JosiAH could find a “ grove ” in a house^ unless that grove was very small, or the house 
very large, which Solomon’s temple^ only ninety feet by thirty, was assuredly not — and 
how he could carry about and break up with facility an entire “ grove” seems inexplicable. 
Not so when we read — “ And he driigged the (wooden statue of) VENUS (ASAellalf) (111) 
out of the house of lellOuaH;”— a proceeding which begins to reveal to us, what some 
<‘teologastri” have ventured recently to doubt, (11*5) viz., the infamous atrocities of ancient 
Jewish templar worship^ that we propose to lay bare in another place. “ Ex abundairtia,” 
we give a correct but modest restoration of t^ersc 7 of the same chapter, which intelligent 
readers can compare the blundering performance of the forty-seven : — “ And he 

Josiah) broke down the little chapels of the shameless priests that were in the house of 
fellOiiall, where the women spread perfumes before the niches of VENUS” — for, says 
verse 5 — the Jews “ had burned incense to Baal, to Shems, to the Moon^ and to the Signs 
of the %oduic, and to all the Asterisms of Heaven ! ” 

It was the discovery (about 620 n. o.), to say the least, of the “Book of the Law” of 
Moses, (110) lost and forgotten for some 700 years, which instigated the reforming Josiah 
to these vigorous measures: but pious iconoclasts ha<l been shocked at similar abominations 
before; as the following text clearly exhibits; while it also relieves poor Joasii, the 
worthy father of the valiant Gideon, from the accusation of idolatry that forty-seven men 
stimulate “simple believers” to hurl at his innocent Jiead. 

Y. — Judges vi. 25, 26. 

“And it came to puf<s the same night, that the Lord said nnto him, Take thy father’s young bullock, even 
the second bulJock of scvcmi years ohl, atid throw down the altar of Itaal that thy father hath, and 
cut doAvn the grove that is by it: — And btiild an altar unto the Lord thy (lod upon the top of the 
rock, ill thti onlcrcd place, au<l take Ihe second bullock and offer a burnt sacrifice with the wood 
of the grove which thou slnilt cut dow'ii.” ' 

Decency forbids that we shouhl explain the sculptural obscenities that Gideon’s eyes 
beheld. Orientalists, whose studies may have led them into f\\\\U{\\v pornography ^ will com- 
prehend us and the exactitude of the venerable Lanci’s translation, (1 17) of which wo 
submit a close but softened paraphrase : — 

“And it was in that night that leTIOuaH said to him [Gideon]: ‘Take the young 
bullock of thy father, and another bullock of seven years, and thou shalt fell, with the 
altar [supporter] of Baal [the obscene God] that [bullock] wdiich is thy> father’s ; 
afterwards thou shalt break down the VENUS [Asheuv, the foul goddess] Which was 
above it. Then thou shalt build \jp, in regular proportion [i. e., aecording to Mosaic 
rules], an altar to TellOuall, thy Emhi, on the summit of that [yomler] . rock ; and, 
taking the second bullock, thou shalt burn it in holocaust with the wood of the VENUS 
by thee broken up.’ ” 

We may now inquire of the reader, in all good faith, whether, in every instance laid 
hitherto before his acumen, our'emendations have not inailc plain sense of that which was 
utter nonsense ; and whether the Bible, properly translated, is not a much loftier book, far 
grander, as regards mere literary excellence, than the version, “authorized” exactly 250 
years ago, has ever made it appear ? 

If such be his candid opinion, he will feel a high gratification at the revisal, through 
the application of pure grammar and philology, of that imaginary text, on the authority 
of which the Copernican system was traduced by ecclesiastical ignorance; while the tele- 
scopic discoveries of the immortal Galileo, a. d. 1615, condemned, as “absurd, false in 
philosophy, and formally heretical, being contrary to the express word of God.” nearly 
brought him to those fagots whereupon, only fifteen years before, Giordano Bruno’s living 


(114) CaheN preHcrvcs “Aschera” in hia tranalatinn (viii. p. 190, Ac.); nccurately remarking that, if the Ra]»blir 
bestowed more attention on AntiqiUUs hihliques” — “tliere would not be then leas respect for the sacred writ 
inga, but they would no longer he regarded aa the Pillars of Ilerculea of all civilization” (p. 206). 

(115) Inter alios, the Ilev. Dr. Smythe of Charleston, S. C.; Unity; p. 112, note. 

(116) 2 Kings xxii. 8; and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14. 

(117) Paralip.; ii. 28-31. Cauen: vi. p. 31, “Aschera.” 
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body was calcined “ut quam clementlsslmo et citra sanguinis effusionem, puniretup.” (118) 
Had Lanci never turned his vast Semitic acquirements to any other Sciriptural text but 
Joshua Xth, 12, 13, astronomical posterity should weave for him a wreath of laurels. But, 
to. appreciate his labors, one must bestow a final smile of pity upon the forty-seven. 

Z. — Joshua X. 12, 13, 14. 

“ Then spake Josliiin to the Lord in the day when the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children 
of Israel, and he snifl in (he si^ht of Israel, Sun, stand thou still u^n Giheon, and thou, Moon, 
in the valley of Ajalon. . . . And the sun stoml still, and the moon stayed, until tlie people had 
aveni^ed themselves upon their enemies. Js n?)t this written in the book of .lasher? 8o the sun 
stofKl still in the midst of heaven, and haste*.! not to ^o down nbj||||lt a whole day. . . . And there 
was no day like that before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened to the voice of u man ; for the 
Lord fought for Israel.” 

So far “authorized version!” and, in lieu of examining whether the ancient Text has 
been truthfully rendered, those among whom knowleiige has not yet advanced beyond the 
theological grade are lavishly vituperative of scholars who, knowing the Krigjish translation 
of this passage to he an absurdity, despise the commentaries upon it ns a sham. 

To place the reader at our point of view, let us first ask the question — what is this “hook 
of Jasher?” One of the twenty lost books of the Hebrews cited in the Old Testament, is 
the faeilc reply. “ T’/jc hook of Jasher^ that is, the Riyhteous. (Josh. x. 13; 2 Sam. i. 18.) 
This hook nmst have hecn of no ver^' .ancient date, for it contained the Lamentations of 
Davitl on the death of Saul and Jonathan. A spurious work with this title has come down 
to us, containing the liistory recorde<l in the first seven books of the Old Testament.” (119) 
According to Cahen (vii, pp. 121-121 ; 2 Samuel i. 17-27), the verse runs — 

“17. David composed this lament upon S.aul and upon .lonathan his son. — 18. And 
ordered to he taught to the ehildren of .ludah [the elegiac Lament called] the behold, 

it is written in the book of Jaslier.” 

Then follows the lament itself, from verse 19 to 27 : in which David, in poetic strain, 
says (V. 22, 23) — 

“ The hov) of .Touatban never retreat***!; 

Tll<^ Rword of Saul n<*ver rt'turiicU empty : 

(Oil) Saul an*! .Jonathan ! ” 

Conse*juently, David, Jibout b. o. 105<>, ha<l composeil this beautiful ode; and a later writer 
says, “behold, it is written in the Umtk of JasUer;"' that is, Da\ id’s o*le is, Lrgo, this Hook 
of Jtfslier w'as a collection of poems eompile*! ttfier a. c. lorib, N(»\v, the writer of “.losliua 
Xth’’ cpiotes, from this same Hook <f Jaslier, ^hc pa*<sage which in king .lames’s version 
runs — “So the sun stocui still in the nii*lst of heaven aiul hasted not to go down about a 
whole <lay;” continuing his citation d*)wn to “the Lord fought for Israel.” Hence it is 
positive that “ Joshua-/^r/i-NUN,” couhl not have been the author of the “Book of Joshua;” 
because, having departed this life about B. c. 1426, he. coi^d have known nothing of a sub- 
8e*iuent eolleeti*)n of poems that contained the lamentations of David upon events that 
happeiHMl some 370 years after Joshua himself was dead and buried. Moses is the only 
man who is privileged by orthodoxj'^ to describe his own demise: (120) a second instance 
cannot be tolerate*!. No>v, this author of “the Book of Joshua” is utterly unknown, and 
its date is very moilern, perhaps as low as the sixth century «. c. ;(121) as arc likewise 
the “ B*u)ks of Sinnuel.'^ 

The next point, to which attention is invited, regards the sentence — “ fs not this written 
in the Book of Jasher?” What was written in the said b*)ok ? Commentators, ignorant 
of Oriental usages, concur in the notion that those passages winch precede the book cited, 
were contained in the said book. Such opinion is fallacious, because, as Orientalists know, 
it is the universal custom of Semitic writers to quote the authorities they introduce hefor* 


(118) IIUMiioi.DT. Cosmos; tramil. 0(U; New York, 1851 ; lii. p. 17. 

(1j9V,|)!Is.W>:tte: i. p. 411. 

I Deuteron. xxxiv. 5-1*2. N.B. The dates are from the margin of our English Bible. 

A21) 0B Wette*. ii. pp. 18&-191; anti p. 228, for Samitd, 
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the extracts or citations they make from the latter’s works; so that, what follows the 
words “Book of Jasher” must be the quotation from that book. 

The literary criticisin of age, manner, and authorship, being briefly deflned, we glance 
next at the topography; observing, that any proposed verifications of the latitude and longi- 
tude of Giheon and Ajalon by tourists in modern Palestine are mere “traveller’s tales:” for 
Gahd.-O'H, “ occultation of the sun,” and (122) “ dawning of the sun,” refer respec- 

tively, the former to the Wesfj the latter to the AV/.sY, as points of the compass. Now, sup- 
pose two towns, one on either side of a valley, opposite to each other; the one, Galfd-Ojif 
on the western summit; the other, on the eastern; while h battle was raging be- 

tween Israelites and Ammonites in the valley between and beneath. Suppose, again, by 
anticipation of the text (and you have as much right to suppositions, in this case, as the 
forty-seven collectively), that the twenty-four hours during which this fight went on occurred 
at an equinox; and that it so happened, by a singular juncture of the solar and lunar mo- 
tions, that, at six o’clock v. m. precisely, the sun set in the West at the same, apparent mo- 
ment that a fiil moon rose in the East ; you would have light for twenty-four liours in the 
valley ; or twelve hours of sunlight through the day, and twelve hours of moonlight through 
the night. Such combinations arc so natural, although rare, that if any tourist were to furnish 
an astronomer with the exact latitude and longitude of such a valley in Palestine, the latter 
could calculate the precise day when such celestial combinations occurred, and thus fix the 
gm 'alluded to in the “Book of .Joshua.” J'inally, in .the Hebrew, these two lines are rhyth- 
mical, besides containing a play upon the words GH<7 UN and AILUN, by poetic license:-^ 

“To tho «yc.s of r.sr:u‘l, 0 Sun! in tbo hilJs even hide thyself; 

But thou, 0 Moon! be most re.splendent in the [B-dMKA I I.UN] valhy.'* 

We conclude with the lesson of that sage from whom both text and commentary are 
derived. ( 1 2fl) 

“ In preciselj' that day that [ellOuaTI [the document is JehoriHlie^ delivered up the Amo- 
rcan in face of the children of Israel, .Joshua spake to lellOuall and said: To tiik eyes 
OF IsiiAKi., 0 sun! in the iiii.ls even hide thyself: iut thou, O moon! he most 
IJESFLENDENT IN THE VAf.i.EV. Aiicl the suii sct, niid the inooii endure*! until the rnultitmlo 
glutted (their) veng(‘ancc ujM»n their enemies : — And is it not written in the b(»ok [entitle*!] 
the JuM? [here foll*)WS the <iuotationj ‘The sun which, running atony the meridiorial parti' 
tion of the heavens [l e. along the equinoctial line], goes down [sets], was not as precise 
[true, exact], as by day, intent upon new-birth ?’ For certainly there was not befiire, nor 
after, a day ecjual to that in which, lellUuall having listened to tlic voice of man, 
leHOualJ (himself) fimght fur Israel.” 

It may be prudent to observe that .a pn.‘?sage in Isaiah, and another in LWle^^iastes, pro- 
perly translated, lend no support to the supernaturalist commentary. That of llahakkuk 
(iii. 11) has no relation to the event; as, with “one hinging, lingering look” at king 
James’s translation, we prove by tlie suhjoiiie*! remiering: — “ ISun an*l moon set at 
their season: by the light of thy arrows they shall march, by the splendor of the lightning 
of thy lance.” (Referring probably to a niyht attack.) 

Thus vanishes “.Joshua’s miracle!” The late Rev. Moses Stuart, than whom as a 
Hebraist, and upright champion of the*>logy, none superior have yet appeared in these 
United States, supplies •lliis *Iefinition of a “miracle” — “I have it before me, in a letteV 
from one of the first philologists and antiquarians that Germany has produced It is this: 
‘The laws of nature arc merely developments of the Godhead. God carin*)t contradict, or 
be inconsistent with himself. But inasmuch as a miracle is a contra*liction of the laws of 
nature, or at least an inconsistency with them, therefore a miracle is tmpossihle." ” (124) 

Reader! We have submitted seriatim to your judgment a positive example of the errors 
of our truly-vulgar version for every letter of the English alphabet. We have kept no 


(122) Like Beth-OHi — “ House of the Sun or ON, the Sun, Hebrew nnrne for ITrliopolts. 

G23) Lanct: J ^ arab'pnmem ; ii. pp. 381-390. It is of no use to (»nsult Caiien on these pjissages, except for tin* 
UXL (points deducted) ; vi. pp. 38, 39. ♦ 

(124) Crit Hist, and Defence, &c.; Andover; 1845; p. 19. 
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account of digressional instances of other blunders, made by the forty-set'en translators 250 
years ago ; although these are numerous, they are thrown in to make weight. The whole 
are taken, almost promiscuously, from our biblical portfolio, referred to years gone by.(125) 
You may now begin to think that we may be serious, when we affirm that our theological 
armory contains hundred}! more, to prove that king James’s translators were not “ inspired;” 
and that, whatever may be the fact as I’cgards the ‘‘original tongues,” the English version 
cannot be accepted by science as a criterion in matters concerning anthropology. 

The ladder of time has been ascended to the year 1600, when our “ authorized version ” 
was not; but when many English translations, some in M8S., others in print, required but 
an act of Parliament to make them orthodox. With the former, chiefly Saxon versions, 
from Ai.fukd the Greaf down to John Wyci.iff, our inquiries do not meddle ; none of them 
having been seen by us: nor, indeed, do we take intense interest in the latter, save to 
veinemb(?r how AVilliain Tyndal, “homo doctus, pius, et bonus,” for priuling the earliest 
English translation of the New Testament, in 1526, and of parts of the Oll^ was rewarded 
by vstrangulation and cineration in the year 1536. Copies of his work, together with that 
of Myles Coverdalc, 1535, have been before us for examination ; and it is a singular fact 
that, in the majority of cases, where king James’s translators departed from the v^^'sion of 
Tyndal, or more particularly from that of (loverdale, they commenced floundering in^tho 
mire ; and that where they have appropriated the readings of either, it has been done 
Avithout acknowledgment. Fuller, the Church historian of those times, says of Tyndal 
, that “his skille in Hebrew was not considerable: yea, generally, learning in languages was 
then in y« infancie thereof” — and Ave have shown {lihi supra') that Ilchrew scholarship 
was all but unknown in England until the generation of Walton ; that is, half a century 
later tlian the emission of king James’s standard version. 

The period of English history embraced within the sixteenth century is distinguished on 
the one hand by the successive intellectual upheavals <^)f the educated classes, each surge 
towering higher and higher; and on the other by the mind-compressing enactments of the 
“ Lords 8j»iritual and Temi)oral ” in the repeated erection of barriers that gradually sunk 
lower and lowei\ Tyndal’s body was burnt; that of Grafton, (126) guilty of printing 
“ Matthew’s lUble,” was incarcerated ; the Inquisition at Paris merely confiscated 2500 
coj)ies of the edition afterwards known as “Cranmer’s;” in 1546, nn act of Parliament 
only forbade the possession and reading of either “Tyndars” or “ Coverdale’s.” The 
reaction uoav began to feel its weakness, the progressives their strength : and so long as 
the sacerdotal caste could keep before the popular mind a parliamentary idea that 
Tyndal’s version Avas “crafty, false, and untrue,” its sages, satisfied that resistance had 
begun to en<Ianger the “ Establishment,” as it is still called, Avere preparing to give Avay. 
Unhappy Tyndal, as the first Englishman to trample upon theological impediments through 
publication, has ever remained the “ betc noire” of High Church orthodoxy; nor, owing 
to the obfuscations of histf»ry by ecclesiastical writers, has his memory yet received from 
posterity the justice that it merits!' 

About 1542, an act permitting certain persons to possess the “Word of God,” as we 
term it now, not being of Tyndal' s translation," was graciously islued. It provides — 

“ That no manner of person or persons after the fi]st day of October, the next ensuing, 
should take upon him or them to read openly to others in any church or open assembly, 
within any of the king’s dominions, the Hible or any part of the Scripture in English, 
unless he Avas so appointed thereunto by the king, or any ordinaric, on pain of suffering a 
month’s imprisonment. Provided, that the Ghancellor of England, captaines of the wan es, 
the king’s justices, the recor<lers of any city, borough, or town, the speaker of parliament, 
&c., Avhicli heretofore had been accustomed to ileclare or teach any good, virtuous, or godly 
exhortations in aide assemblies, may use any part of the Bible or holie Scriptures as they 
have been Avont ; and that every nobleman and gentleman, being a householder, may read, 


(12.'i) Nott; JiibL and Phys. Hist.; 1849; p. 135. 

(126) See IlCNT, Histm’y of Journalism, 1850, for the legal barbarities then perpetrated upon Printers gene* 
rally — mutilations, hangings, drawings and quartcrings, gibbets, Audfagt^l 
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or cause to be read by any of his fomilie servants in bis house, orchards, or garden, anu 
to his own familie, ariie text of the Bible or New Testament, and also every merchant-man, 
ocing a householder, and any other persons other than wonicn^ prentiscs, &c., might read 
to themselves privately the Bible. But no woman [except noble-wornen \\\\({^,ge7itle-u'07nen^ 
who might read to themselves alone, and not to others, any texts of the Bible], nor arti- 
ficers, prentises, journeymen, serving-men of the degrees of yomen or ifnder, husband-men, 
or laborers, were to read the Bible or New Testament in Englishe to himself, or any other, 
privately or openly, upon paine of one month’s imprisonment.” 

Three hundred years have effaced even the remembrance of such legislative prohibitions. 
The “ general reader” of our day never dreams that “my Bible” was once forbidden to 
his plebeian use. He claps his hands at Missionary Meetings when it is triumphantly 
^tnnounced that myriads of trandalion^ of tl»e Scriptures arc yearly diffused among the 
]\Iuslirns, the Pagans, and other “heathen,” printed in more language^ than are spoken, in 
more alphabets than there are readers. Has it never struck him to imiuire, when the 
clamor of gratulation has subsided, whether these myrionyrned versions are correct ? If 
they arc, what is^commonly the case, mere servile paraphrases of king James’s tJnyU,sh 
translation, as we have proven the latter’s woeful corruptions {uhi mi]>ra)y must not the 
mistranslations of that text be perpetuated and incrca.scd by transfer into anotlier tongue ? 
and if so, is not that one of the providential reasons why the spiritual effect of thc.^e 
versions among the “ heathen ” falls below that material one produced by drops of rain 
on the Atlantic ? Or, if the Missionary translators of the iSevipUires into Ferji-e, Kamtcha^ 
dalCi or Patayoninn^ possess (what is so rare, as to be a pleasant proverb) sufficient Hebrai- 
ciil erudition to translate into the above, or any other tongue, direct from the Tvxt^ do not 
these excellent men “ipso facto” confirm all wc have asserted in regard to our “authonzed” 
version, by leaving its interpretations aside ? 

There are (although few Anglo-saxons know it) human diijilccts, orally extant, wherein 
there is no name for “God,” no appellative for “ Heaven,” because sucli ideas never entered 
the brain of those low “Types of Mankind” for which a 3fi'isionary version has been manu- 
factured. The highly-cultivated (’hincso remained impenetrable to the disputes, sustained 
by the learned Jesuits and the evangelical Dominicans with the quintessence of “ odium 
thcologicum,” on the following heads: — 

“ 1st., if, by the words Thian, and Chany-ti, the Chinese understand but the material sky, 
or if they umlcrstand tlie Lord of Heaven? — lid., if tlie ceiMunonies made 1)3’^ the Chinese 
in honor of their ancestors or of their national philosopher Kfwuny-tseu, are religious ob- 
servances or civil and political practices?” (127) 

Unable to settle the first problem by reference to Cliinese lexicons, those Catholic Mission- 
aries submitted it to the decision of the Emperor Khang-hi ; and the solution of the 
second dilemma was referred to the Pope ! 

llegarding this “ Foreign Missionary” discussion from the same point of view, as here 
in the United States we should look upon a dispute between Chinese Bonzes as to what we 
nioan by “ Providence,” or in what light v'c celebrate the “ Anniversary of Wasliington ” ; 
and feeling the same sort of astoni.shinent tli.-it w«>uld till ourselve.s were we told, that by 
one Chinaman the first doubt had been submitted to His Excellency the President, ami that 
the settlement of the latter had been left by the other Chinaman to Ilis HoHiie.ss the Dalai- 
Lama of Thibet: — the wise and jocular Emperor wrote in autograph beneath the Pope’s 
Constitution ; — 

“This species of decree concerns none but vile Europeans: how can it decide anything 
opon the grand doctrine of the Chine&e, of whom these people in Europe do not understand 
even the language ? ” 

And then enforced his jest by banishing both Jesuits and Dominicans, about 1721, to Macao. 
I*rotestant successors in the Celestial Empire arc still perplexed with the same linguistic 
obstacle ; for about 1B44, it was proposed to invent a new name for Deity, (that is, neither 
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(127) Pauthur: CMne; pp. 446—448. 
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Chinese nor EngliKh,) and compromise the matter by , writing YAH ; (128) while the papers 
have since held out hopes that the scruples of converted neophytes in China are about to 
be overcome by adopting “ Shin." 

On the African cast the Sooahelee dialect, so restricted in its barbarous jargon that all 
its vocables irnplyij)^ civilization are borrowed from the (129) a Missionary, who 

translates the “ First three Chapters of Genesis” into the native tongue, can find no more 
euphonious rendering of our worrl “God” than Mooioniazimoonoo. (130) And, in Ame- 
rica, no idea of “Original Sin” can he conveyed to an f>//omi-Tndinn, without the agglnti> 
nation of monosyllables into TLA(?ATZINT1LIZTLATLAC0LLI ; nor will the last 
ware's heart experience “Repentance” until his mind has perceived the meaning of 
SCUIWELENDAMOWITCHEWAGAN. (131) Rut, we apologize for the digression. 

During the second half of the sixteenth century, the frail hedge planted around the pop- 
ular accessibility of the Scriptures vanished beneath the spades of the accumulating delvera 
for knowledge. At the Convocation of Hampton Court, in 1003, those measures were 
adopted that have placed the Bihle before the people. Far, far, be it from us to under- 
value the “Great Fact” — still farther to contest its vast educational utility. Would tliat 
all the “ Sacred Rooks” of the East were equally accessible and equally read! The canon- 
ical literature of the Hebrews would he elevated infinitely beyond its present scientific esti- 
mation by such free comparisons; but not so its English “authorized” translation, ami 
that is the only jioint for which these paragraphs contend. 

In the years 1003-11, then, our Fort.y-scven Translators had before their eyes mang 
English* translations of tlie Old Testament. They possessed, furthermore, the Ladn V^il- 
gates, first jirinted in 1402, and revised in the Sejrtine edition of 1590, and the Clemehlnit 
in 1592: together with numerous c»litions of the Oreck Septuagint, both printed and mnnu- 
Bcript. Their critical apparatus was copious enough wherewiih to study the Original 
Ih'hrvw Text, wliich lay before them in a variety of editions, more or less accurate, printed 
between the years 14H8 and 1001 ; besides Jewish Manuscripts. If to their unquesOomvl 
knowledge of Latin and (ircek, had been ad<led a little Hebrew of the genuine school, which 
might very easily liave been imported from the Continent, their version would liave been 
belter ; hut the confession of ignorance to themselves was as irksome, as to their race and 
country anti-national. They completed their labors without the contemporary aids witliin 
call; and “His Majesty’s special Command” has consecrated them for two hundred 
and forty-two years. “ Undoubtedly, the present version is suflicient to all purposes 
of piefg" ; (132) our part is to show that it has long ceased to be adeiiuate to the require- 
ments of science. 

It seems, therefore, considering the facilities they enjoyed, and still more the many they 
dis<lairuMl, that errors so tremeixloiis as those which modern criticism exposes should have 
been backed by oithodexy with praises less extr.av.agant ; because, their Jlchrnical qualifi- 
cations for the task being mV, the multiplicity of, foreign ver.sions, without that discriiai- 
nating criterion, could but augment the multiplicities. of tlieir mistakes, (133) 

Tlie earlier English versions, if here and there superior to readings adopted by the Forty- 
Seven, were radically defective, owing to the same natural causes that precluded the possi- 
bility of making a direct translation from the Hebrew in 1311 ; viz. ; small acquaintance 
with the vocabulary ami grammar of the language itself. Fuller, for instance, infers that 
poor Tymlal rendered the Old Testament from the Latin, “as his friends allowed that ho 
had no sUille in Hebrew”; and the same authority explains that the reason why king Jaaies 


(12S) Dr. Bowuin<»: in London JAtrrary Garette. 

Guddov: (ni(t ; p. 120. 

(laO) lU'V. Dr. KkM’F; Jour. Amfr. OrienluJ Sor.; iil. ; Boston 1R47; pp, 261-274. 

(I.'U) Om.iatin: Truns. Antpr. EttturUtujiral Sop.; Now York, lS4f); i. pp. 28-35. 

„ (132) Tavlor: in both tho English and Amerioan uditioiiR of Calmefs Ihitumary \ voce “Bibl**.” 

’•^13o) After this was written, a friend asked us to road “ The. TrausHoUrrs Revived; a Biographical of 

Authors of (Up Kughsh Version^'; hy A. W. Mcri.cuE; 12nio; New York, 1853. It merits nothing' here hQ'oixl 
‘U*ia taoutiun, but a rtvitw iu any newspaper is much at its author's servioe. 
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a| pointed Fifty-Four Translators was because “many and great faults’* were already noto- 
rious amid the earlier translations. 

The Samaritan text was unavailable to them for two reasons ; one, that no copy had 
reached Europe until 1023, or twelve years later than the pulmcation of king James’s ver- 
sion; (134) the other, that those whose Ifebraical accomplishments were so slender could 
have elicited nothing from any cognate Oriental iiliom. It is siipVrfluous, therefore, to 
speculate upon what philological feats our Forty-Seven might have performed through Sa- 
maritan contexts. 

As the oldest of all “ printed” books, a. i>. 1462, the Latin Vulgate must have riveted the 
attention of men whose reverence for the invention induced them to carry tlie antiipiity of 
moveable types back to the age of Job (xix. 28; ubi supra). With the numerous Latin ver- 
sions, (135) made prior to St. Jerome, from the Greek, our translators (lid not trouble 
themselves; nor need we, because this first of Hebraists among the Fathers declares — 
“For the most part, among the Latins, there are as many dillerent Hibles as copies of the 
Bible ; for every man has added or subtracted, according to his own caprice, as he saw fit.” 

To remedy this evil, Jerome com[>lctod a retranslation of the Old Testament, directly 
from the Hebrew, between the years 385 and 405. (Lib) His contemporaries loudly pro- 
tested against such profanity, lest it should sacrilegiously disturb that bibliolat.r3' with 
which (’hristiau communities then regarde<i the Srptuugint ; but, about (105, P^pe Gregory 
iuvestetl it with respectability, by adopting its lectmns along with the old Italic versi«)ii. 
The consequence was that the monastic scribes, having equal authority for either, began to 
correct the first by the second indiscriminately ; and succeeded in fusing them both so inex- 
tricably into one, that the emendations of Alenin in the ninth, of Lanfranc in the eleventh, 
and of Nicolaus in the twelfth centuries, failed to establish any uniformity among manu- 
scripts which, in the words of Ib'ger Bacon, “every reader alters to suit his own whim.” 
Such w’as the state of the Latin version current until the sixteenth century, when Stephens 
undertook to castigate its enors in his printed editions: (*la}-ius, in the meantime, submit- 
ting a schedule of 80. 0(10 mistakes for the edification of the Gouneil of Trent. However, 
on the unlettered side, fanciful substitutions ; on that of scholarship, ruthless expurga- 
tion.s; inipelle<l Sixtus V. to volunteer tlie office of “proof-reader:” ami, in 1580, a copy 
of the Vulgate issued from the Vatican, wherein “ eaipie res quo rnagis iiieorrupte perfice- 
rctur, nostra nos ipsi mann correximus : ” i . e., the Vicar of God corrected the press him- 
self. Alas! Such condescension only n»a<lc the iimumerable faults of tliat edition “ noto- 
rious as ludicrous. Bellarniine luckily bit upon a plan to correct tlie errors, and save tho 
infallibility of the Pontiff.” New' roceiiMons were executed, “ quod vix incredihile vide- 
batur,” in nineteen dags ; ami the year 1502, during the .ajoistolic vicarage of (jlement VII L, 
brought «ut a standard Papal cofiy, wherein the odium of all errors patent in the former 
Pope’s edition was charged upon tlie “ printer’s devil.” 

This Romanist fmalitg abounds with niisinterprctatioiis if collated with the Hebrew Text; 
and wlien placed before the Forty-8e.ven, some ten years after its appearance, could only 
have served to lead them more astray ; even if the fear of Papistry ditl not prevent adop- 
tion of such of its readings as attracted rather their fancy than their septi-quatirigentesimal 
criticisms. (Consequently, the Dicine Afflatus did not penetrate into king James's version 
through the Vulgate; which fact renders nugatory, as reganls the Latin language, any 
inference derivable from tlieir Preface in favor of the peculiar j^anctity of tliis among the 
“(Irigiiijtl Sacred Tongues” whence “one more exact translation” was by them made. 
Perhaps some streams of the apostolic imponderable reached our translators by traiismis- 
Rion through the Greek? 

At least three, and probably more, printed editions of the Greek Septuugint were 

procurable by our Translators in the year HU)3 ; independently of .such mnnuseripts as they 
ifltty have consulted; from the number of which last must be deducted the (\nlvK-A/exan- 


(134) Kf.nnicott; Dissert. Gen.; p. 475. 
(136) m Wxttk: i. pp. ISIJ-lOl. 


(136) Ildd ; i. p. ‘JflT. seq. 

(137) De Wette : i. pp. 81-82. 
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drinus^ (1 38> now jn the British Museum ; becfiuso it did not arrive in England until th< 
year 1628. (1*19) The printed editions issued during the sixteenth century were naturalb 
copies resulting from the collation of such manuscripts as to their respective editors wer< 
more or less accessible ;• ancRf the originals were defective the transcriptions must be stil 
more so. We can utter no opinions on the critical value of the printed editions, befor< 
ascertaining what scholarship may have decided upon the archajological merits of the munu 
scripts themselves ; nor is it in our power to enumerate what copies of the latter may o 
may not have been consulted by our translators ; chiefly because our own note-books di 
not afford the dates at which many celebrated Greek MSS. were known throughout Eu 
rope. (140) We presume they used copies of the Codex - (printed in 158*, b; 

Oanlinal Caraffa), of which the antiquity is estimated by Kennicott at a. i>. 387, whil 
others suppose “ a few years later: ”(141) among them Montfaucon and Blanchini, wh 
refer it to the fifth century. None of other Greek Codices extant can possibly antedate 
in any case, the fourth century; for even the oldest, the Codex- once conjee 
tur(‘d to have been Origen’s property, is now proved to have been calligraphcd towards th 
end of the fourth or the commencement of the fifth century. Its fragments lie in th 
British Museum. (142) This falls within the lifetime of St. Jerome, a. n. B81-422;(143 
who laments that, in his day, ‘‘the common (Greek) edition is diflerent in different places 
all the world over;” and reiterates, “It is corrupted everywhere to meet the views of th 
plaot> and time, or tlic caprice of the transcribers.” (1 44) 

“ Thus it seems that, in the time of Jerome, three different editions of the LXX were ii 
use under tlic sanction of tlie several churches, ami with their authority, viz. ; Origen’ 
Hexapla in Palestine, the text of llesychius in Egypt, ami that of Lucian in Cunstantim)[)l' 
and its vicinity. No womler the existing manuscripts have come down to us with so man; 
corruptions.” (115) 

Such asseverations, when once recognized to be true in fact, suffice to damage the accre 
dited uniformity of the Creek versions ; but a little further imiuiry will evince that it wa 
impossible, tliroiigh tlie very nature of human things, that any Hellenic translation frou 
the Hebrew could bo “inspired.” 

If, then, only four centuries after the Christian era, the Greek translation (finished abou 
the year 130 ii. c., at Alexandria) no longer existed in its “ editio princeps,” but its late 
recensions alone had flowed down to »St. Jerome’s time in three turgid streams, each on 
essentially corrupt, it follows that all MSS. now extant, no less than all jirinted edition 
made from such MSS., must be still more bleuiished, owing to later mistakes, than evei 
the best exemplar known to St. Jerome. It is in tliis vitiated state that the Septua^in 
reached our translators in the year 1003 : — 

“ No one of these recensions is found pure; for they have flowed together, anjJ becorai 
mixed also with the other Greek versions. . . . Tlie criticism of the Seventy has hitherti 
advanced no farther — and perh.aps it never can — than to a collection of the variou 
readings. The editions hitherto published do not afford the true and exact text of th 
manuscripts.” (140) 

But, not merely docs the GreeJe vcr.sion falter in its historical traditions. Its deviation 
from the llehrew original render objections to its plenary authenticity unanswerable. 

“ As a whole, this version is chargeable with want of literalness, and also with an arbi 


(1.^8) W’oiDE think.s its age to Jhi towards the end of the fourth; hut if Kennicott selects a.d. 396, he report 
other opinions as low as the ninth eenturj (1st Dissert., pp. 306, 307). 

(>^9) Taylor’s Calmr/ : voce “ Hiblo.’' 

(>40) Pouter (Prinetphs o f Textual Criticism, Dublin, 1848) might snpply deficiencies ; but memory is treachei 
mis, and we have not now his most excellent work: vide Otia, pp. 111-113. 

(141) Kennicott: IJd Dissertation ; p. 407. 

(142) IloiiNK : Introd. ; j. pp. 105-107. 

(14.3) Anthon: Class. Diet.; vooe “ Hieronymus ” ; p. 626. 

(1440 De Wette.- i. p. 181. 

(145) Ibid.; p. 180. 

(146/ Da White; 1. pp. 181-183. 
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trary method, whereby something foreign to the text is brought in. In general, it betrays 
the want of an accurate acquaintance with the Hebrew language, though it furnishes many 
good explanations. (147) 

“ The character of this version is different, according to tl^e different liooks. It is ensj* 
to distjdguisli five or six different tran.sl.ators. . . . Indeed, the real value of the Septuagint, 
as a version, stOtiids in no sort of relation to its reputation. All the translators engaged in 
it appear to have been wanting in a proper knowledge of the two Languages, and in a due 
attention to grammar, etymology and orthography. Hence they often confound proper 
names, and appellations, kindred verbs, similar words and letters, Sic., and this in cases 
where we are not at liberty to conjecture various readings. The whole version is ratlier 
free than literal,” &c. . . . The Text of the Septuagint has suffered greatly. Through the 
multitude of copies, which the very general usage rendered necessary, and by means of 
ignorant critics, the text of this version, in the third century, had fallen into the most 
lamentable state.” (148) 

“ Although we cannot say from whom it (the LXX) emanated, it is cert.ain that it is the 
work of one or several Jews of Egypt, of (Ireck education (if always our versi<m called 
i/ifi Seventy be exactly the same as the one that was made at that epoch) : because one may 
discover in it traces of that philosophy which afterwards developed itself atuotig the Alex- 
andrian Jews, and of which Philo is for Us the principal representative. It docs nrt 
appertain to us to characterize here the translation under its philological aspect; we must 
content ourselves with establishing that, in many places, it differs sensibly from our Hebrew 
text, and that very often its variants agree better with the text of the Samaritans. Never- 
theless, the latter does not sufficiently coiiforra to the version of the Seventy, that one could 
imagine a common source for both compilations.” (149) 

It results from Talmudic exegesis that its authors, beyond vague Impressions of errors 
contained in the (Ircek version, not only did not know, save through hearsay, the Septua- 
fjint themselves (although they suppose its Translators to have been seventy-two), but 
that it was impossible for the Palestinic Jewish llabhis to read it, owing to their igno- 
rance of the Greek tongue. (IfiO) Not a word in the Mhhna and the two Guemerns refers 
to Aristobulus, or Philo, or to the Apochryphal books ; neither to the Essene.s, nor to the 
Therapevtfjn. The Jews of Palestine were separate people from those of Alexandria, ; and 
it Vj;as a concern exclusively interesting to the latter to defend the many false renderings 
of the Septuagint, of which remarkable examples are exhibited in the learned treatise of 
Franck, whence we condense some facts into a foot-note.{lf)l) Put hear Sharpe: — 

“ It will be enough to <juotc two passages from this (LXX) translation, to show how the 
Alexandrian .lews, by a refinement of criticism, often found move meaning in their Scrip- 
tures than ever entered the minds of the writers. Thus when the Psalmi'^t, speaking of 
the p<iwer of Jehovah, says with a truly Eastern figure {P-sahnx civ. 4, Text), ‘ He jnaketk 
the v'imla his inesseuycrs, and the liyhtniny his servants,' (]fy2) these transl.ators change the 


(147) Jhtd,; p. 147. 

(14S) T\yia)u’s Oilmet; v»kv “ Voifsioiis.'* 

(1 4'.i) Mcxk: ; p. 4S7. ('f. also, AMrKUK : Hecherrhes m &c., 2<le part.; Rev. des D.Mond«s,1846. 

(ino) Frvnck: La Kahhate: Varis, 1S43; pp. •27 :a, 

(l.'il) “ Alrc'udy the Thaliuud had a va; 4 :m; knowleilj^i (Thaftu. liaUyl. Trad. Mi'ffutllah ; f»)l. 0, rh. i.) of tlie 
numorouK iiifi^hdities of this <aiiti(j[ue tniushition [viz., of the I<XX]. . . . Tims, wla-n tlie snored Text says posi- 
tively (tbriei. xxiv. 9, 10) that Moses, his l»rolJK*r, juid tlic se>enty elders, saw the (JikI of Israel upon a throne 
of sai»phire; aeeordinjj; to the (^(Irtvik) trnnsiafioi). it is not iLkI who wjus wen, hwllUe place tcIacJi he inhabits. 
When another prophet, Isaiah, sees the Lord seatc>d on his throne arid fdliiif? the temple with the folds of hia 
robe (fsuiah, vi. 1), this too-marerial iuia<j;e i.s rephiwd by t\\G yJory of (Hotf. . . . When it eoneerns Adam and 
Rv(‘, (the Orii<*k inU'rpreter) would carefully avoid .sayiiifir. with the Text, that (lo.l created them male and 
female {(Hen. i. ’JT); Imt this doulile character, these two halves of Imnianity, are united in one and the same 

behnj — "Apatr Kal dijXv errotyeii/ avTov ‘ Who has enaited all things?’ asks the Hebrew t>ropliet {Isaiah 

lx. ‘20); ‘Who has rendered them t« ervj We f’ say.s the Alexandrian iutcrpretxir” (Ku\M‘k: La Kahltab'; Paris. 
lfS4:{; pp. :V2tl-:iol). Our author furnishes several other examples of dowiiri<:ht perversions committed by tlios* 
Alexaiulrtiiea called the LXX”: of which our .space denie.s insertion. .Afl.er our own wnelusions were forrueti, 
it was most gratifylnj? to find them all eonftrnu^I hy RiaiKNSoiiN (“ Orifrin and Ptrueture of the Septu:ij;iiit*’- - 
ChriKtian Examiner; Rosloii, March, ISWi; pp. lO.'i-lST), who truthfully observes — “ Sueh a v«*rsiou • — if it 
should be thus designated — is not only eonformablo to the spirit of those limes, but there, are many indien- 
lions that the Greek version was originally intendeil only as an auxiliary book for the use of the Alexandrian 
Jews.” 

(152) So al.«o Cahkn. xiii. p. 220, and note 4 — “des flainme.s brfthmte.s, ses ministres.” St. F.vul too, althougl 
Baid to have been “a Hebrew of the Ilebrew.s,” follows the Septnayinl in (juoliug this pa-s-sjige {Epist. to the H** 
I'retos; L 7) even to (SiiAttCE’s New Test.; p. 39.'>) — upas.saj^e non-existent m the Hebrew Text. 
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Bentrnce into a philosophical description of the spiritual nature of angelic beings, and say 
(in the (Ireek). ‘ Ih maketh /its am/efs into spirits^ and his servants into a flame of flre.' Again, 
when the Hebrew text, in opposition to the polytheism with which the Jews were sur- 
roninleil, says (Text, Deut. vi. 4), ‘ The Lord is our God, the Lord alone' [literally, ‘ Hear, 
0 Israel! leHOuall, our God, lellOuaH (is) ; the translators turn it to qg^itradiut 

the Kgyptian doctrine of a plurality of persons in the unity of the Godhead, { 15;}) by 
whicli the priests said that their numerous divinities only made one God ; and in the Alex- 
andrian Greek this text says, ‘ The Lord our God is one Lord'" (154) 

Should the reader now turn to the above passages in our “ authorized version, he will 
perceive that the forty-seven have rendered into English the exact words of the Greek; and 
thus he will behold a little of the damning evidence produceable that these worthies could 
not construe a simple line of the Hebrew Text; but have palmed off upon us, ns genuine 
“inspiration,” language that, being Alexandrian forgeries, cannot be Divine; confessions 
of creed that, not being in the original Hebrew, cannot be “inspired.” 

Here, as concerns king James’s translation in its relations to the O^'eek versions, we 
might bring our inquiries to a close : the sea^of condemnation has been so legibly stamped 
upon it. Jitit, inasmuch as .sonic data respecting the origin of these Grecian documents 
may be useful to our researches into the Hebrew Text, it is desirable to reach that epoch 
when the Sytuayinl had not yet been manufactured. 

Ascending from St. Jerome in the IVth century to the great Origen in the TTd, we find 
him complaining of the corruptions manifest in the Greek MSS. of his day — “ Hut now 
there is obviously a great diversity of the copies, which has arisen either from the negli- 
gence of some transcribers, or the boldness of others — or from others still, who added or 
took away, as they saw fit, in making their corrections.” (155) 

“From the time of the birth of Ghrist to that of Origen,” continues Eichhorn, “the 
Text of the Alexandrian version was lamentably disfigured by arbitrary alterations, inter- 
polations, omissions, and mistakes. Justin M.artyr had a very corrupt Text, at least in the 
minor I’rophcts.” (150) He was dccapwated in a. t>. 104, having been converted about the 
year DTJ; thus sealing his convictions with his blood. 

The works of Origen’s predecessors in the first century. Flavins Josephus, born a. n. 87, and 
of Philo Judseus, who flourished about a. i>. 40, exhibit through their citations, (both being 
Hellenized Jews writing in Greek rather for Grecian and Roman readers than for their own 
countrymen,) that some alterations had alre.ady been made in the copies of the Sejituagint 
respectively used by them: at the same time that the writers of the Now Testament, by 
(pioting the Greek version, in lieu of the Hebrew, have invested the former with a tradi- 
tionary sanctity, fabulous when claimed for extracts from the Old Testament not cited 
directly from the Hebrew Text. (157). Its discussion would lead us astray from the inquiry 
as to when and by whom the Original Greek translations were made; and the fact is noted 
merely to establish the existence of the latter, in what state of literal preservation no man 
can tell, at the Christian era. 

“All we can determine with certainty is, — that the whole, or the greater part of the 
Old Te.stament, was extant in the Greek language in the lime of Jesus the son of ISirach. 
[iSirach presupposes tliat ‘the Law and the Prophets, and the rest of the books,’ were 
already extant in his time; that is, in the 88th year, which is probably the 88tb year of 
Evergetes 11. , about ll^O n. c.] ” (158) 

This year before (’’hrist 180 is recognized, nowadays, by all biblical scholars, to be the 
mininium. epoch at Avhich Greek versions of certain books of the Old’ Testament canon were 
already in circulation at Alexandria. Tradition, itself, claims no date for the existence of 


Compare ^?UR^AP: Kjcposilury Lectures; Bosiou, 1845; p. 9; — and Cii£X£Vi^R£; Systcine Thtoloyi^ue 
la Trivitv ; Oc'iieva, 1831; passim. 

(l.')4) SfiAJtVK: llist.of lirpjpt; 1S4G; p. 196. 

(1.551 Dr WfiTTE : i. p. 165. 

(166) I)K IVktte: i. p. 166, 

» (157) Vie dc Jejfns ; and ITennell: Origin, enl.arge upon those theme*. 

M68) Dfi Wette; p. 146; — also, Sit art; Urit. Hist, and Defence; pp. 241, 423. 
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game circumstances earlier, as the maximum^ than the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and 
about 260 years n. c. suffice for a chronological stand-point that reconciles scienlitic proba 
bilities. The medium suits well with the dispersion of some Hebrew exemplars after the 
saocage of the temi3le by Antiochus, b. c. 164 ; and is parallel with the bterary rest jra 
tions of the Maccabees. 

To read (as we ourselves ‘formerly did with confidence) the works of some leadtng Eng 
lish Divines in quest of information about the SephuKjinty and the chronology erecteannon its 
numerations, one would actually suppose, from the positive manner in which statements 
are put forward, that they had studied the subject ! Hales, (169) for instance, assures us that 
Seoenly^ or Seventy-two, elders of the Jewish congregation, after the reception by the king 
of a copy of Law from Jerusalem written in letters of yold, sat down at Alexainiria, and did 
the Hebrew into Greek in 72 days, “ d ’una sola tirata”; with many episo»les equally 
romantic. Half a century has elapsed since any Continental critic, of •biblical, literature 
who ventured to give further currency to such’ wretched stories wouhl havq been jcei’ed 
into silence and overwhelmed with literary^obloquy^. The reader is referred to De Wette 
for facts an<l authorities, (160) and to Bunsen (161 ) for endorsement of the following sketch ; 
after remarking that wherever the number “70,” or its cabalistic equivalent “72,” occurs 
in Jewish connections, it carries with it more cogent evidences of historical untruth than 
even the forties^ or “ Erbaiiuit,” so common in Hebraical literature. (1 62) 

The origin of the Greek version, stripped of verbiage and exaggcrateil traditions, was 
the natural consequence of the great influx of .Jews — a peojde ever partial to the fleshpots 
of Egypt — into Alexandria, immediately upon the foundation of that city by Alexander 
the Great, about b. o. 962. Enjoying privilege.s under the early Ptolemies, the number of 
Jewish colonists constantly augmented : at the same time that incipient intercourse with 
their Greek fellow-citizens superinduced first the disuse and next the oblivion of that Syro- 
C/uildee idiom the Israelites had brought back with them, from Babylonish bondage, in lieu 
of the Ohl Hebrew orally forgotten ; and led their Alexandrine desceiulants to adopt the 
Greek tongue, together with much of Grecian usages ami Philosophy. They became Ilel-’ 
le?)i 2 wy-.lewsi (lijti) at Alexandiia, w'ithout ceasing to be Hebrews in lineage or religion; 
just as their present desccn<lanta are (Jennaniziny, Jtalianizing^ or Amerknnuihy Israelites, 
according to the country of their birthplace or adoption. 

The conquests of the Macedonian are to us the most salient causes of the transmutations 
that took place throughout the Levant owing to the wi<le-spread of Grecian influences; but 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Herodotus, are earlier prominent expressions of Greek infiltration into 
Babylonia and Egypt during the fifth and sixth centuries b. c., which was far more exten- 

(1.50) Analysis of Chrovohygy. 

(100) 0/^cit.; i. pp. I.'av-Hl. * 

(101) EgypPs El ace in Universal ITisf..; 1S4S; I. pp. ISt, rs5. 

(102) I.Ei’siiis: f^ironologie (lt;r yEyypter ; 1840; i. p. We find the subjoined to the purpo.«R Rmon>? Tal- 

Tnudieiil statements: — In Metplla. ix. we read the followin:! oeeonnl ; ‘ I’toleiny the kint^ cjilled peveiily-lwO 
old and wise men to Alexandria, anfl confined eaeh in a separate room, without telling tijein tlie reason of their 
being called, lie afterwards visited eaeh of th«*io, and ilireeled them to write down in (Jreek tlic word.s of 
Mosft.s. God inspired them with a samene.ss of idi'a.s, .so that tlieir translations literally agreed.’ Tii Strphrim. 
§1, wo read another passrige: ‘Five sages were ealled to Alexandria by the king Ptolcmiy, to trjin.slaLe the law 
into the Greek language ; thi.s day wa.s ii.-t oppressive to Israel as the one when the goUl»“n e.alf wa.s made, for 
they were unable to do ju.stice to tiie subjeet. Tlieii the kiuj; a.v.sruibled soveuty-two sages, ami .set them in 

ficventy-two cells,’ &e Tn TaaniHu oeeur.s the following pa.ssage, which al.so 1)R TIosm qiudes {Tinrui Binah^ 

2 7): ‘There arc eertain days on which we fast on account of llio law: such a day is tl )0 I’igiith day of TlietHdli, 
Iiecause on tliat day the law wa.s translated into the iJreek under the second Ptolemy, king of Kgypt, and dark- 
ne.ss covered the earth for three days.’” — (‘- (Jreek Versions of the Bible, — the ptus.sages extracted from fivNOAi '9 
Vorwoi't zf^7n ArucJi'* — The Aswonean; New York, 0 Aug. 185:1.) Little histori«-al c rilicism is rociuired to per- 
eeivo that the writers of these Talmudic legeMd.s. .several centuries after Josephus, had merely given another 
shape to the same basele.ss tradition of the fal.se .Vristejus: and wo may' ela.ss JcsTi.v .51 vktvk’s evidence {Atlmnni- 
tione ad Graros) that '“he saw the 72 cells into wliich the translators were locked up”; un<l Ei’ii iixMi's’s (/Jr 
mensuris et pomlerihus) that these cells were 36, each for two translators; — with St. Augustine’s, where he 
Rays “ Vidimus — we have seen ” men w ith an eye in the pit of their stomachs. 

(163) According to I’hilo, the Jew.s exceeded a million at Alexuudria alone (Ibw.woKT’a Erech Milin; quoted 
U» TheAsmonean; New York, July 20, 1853), 
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sive cominercially than until recently accredited ; while Greek condottieri had been employed 
in Kgypt from the seventh century by Psanietticiis : nor was Xenophon the first General, 
nor Ctesias the first Doctor, who volunteered their services to the Acheemcnidie of Persia, 
Into Jerusalem itself, Greek ideas had penetrated very soon after the erection of the Second 
Temple in the fifth century. These result from the history, and are stamped upon the 
•proper names of the Jews of Palestine, particularly after Alexander’s era. Nor were such 
Hellenic infiltrations without a certain influence upon the canonical literature of Judaism ; 
for the “political satire” (164) entitled the Book of Daniel” betrays, through its Creek 
words, as much as by its exegctical adaptations, an author of the age of Autiochus Epi- 
phnnes, not earlier than the plunder of Jerusalem by that king about 1G4 years b. c. Con- 
tinental scholarship long ago jdaced this fact beyond dispute ; (165) and the Ilebraical eru- 
dition of the late Rev. Moses Stuart (166) induced him to fortify it with his customary 
skilfulness. 

So much nonsense still passes currently, in regard to the various dialects spoken by the 
Jews after their return from the Captivity, that we must here digress for a moment. Inde- 
pendently o'f books read and others citetl, we h.ave sought for information on these subjects 
from some of the most cultivjitcd Hebrew citizens of the United States, and have invariably 
met with the kindest readiness to enlighten us. Wc possess not (merely because we omitted 
to ask for it) the sanction, of the many very learned Israelites consulted, to publish their 
honored names ; but not on that account are the hints with which all have favored us the 
less appreciated by ourselves nor the less useful to readers. No interdict being laid by 
one of the writer’s valued friends, Afr. J. C. Levy of Savannah, upon the many indices to 
knowledge for which bis gootlncss has rendered us his debtor, we condense the substance 
of two recent communications; coupled with regrets that certain inexorable limits of typo- 
graphical s{)ace should compre.ss wdiat ought to be in “ Brevier” into “Nonpareil.” (107) 

(ITht) Now York Daily Tribune; Fob. 10, Tin* lUtribntlou to ^‘Disooverjrs” at Babylon is Vabiiloiis. For 

that of the J>ecah)<fae. conf. Oi.iumx, Otia, 1849; p. 19 r — extended in New York Sun, “Historical Sketches of 
Kgypt,” Nos. 6, 7 ; .Ian, 19 and 2r>. • 

(16, O) Mcxk: I'aleshne; jt. 420; — De Wette: ii. pp. 4S.3-512; — Cahe.’v: Notes on Daniel. 

(160) Jliutnon the luferinrlatinu of l^mphecy ; Andover, 1842; pp. 71-10S. 

(Ko) KxruAfT 1. — “The information 1 i»roinised barely is, that the Babylonian Captivity la.sted from f)8S — 4S0 
n. « vrben Zonibabel, with 60,000 men, went to Palestine with the permission of ('yrus. A second colony fol- 
lowed in the your 458, led by K/.r,i, under the reijm of Arlaxerxe.s Lony-imjinns. lie was, n^ain. followed by 
Nehemiah, 414. Durinix the Captivity, by jcood treatment, they adoi)to<.l Babylonian custom.^ and manners, 
and amal;ramated with tboir conqnei’ors (A'.ro v.; Nehemiah xiii. 1-8). and forjrot their native Hebrew. Besides 
tln.««. the Samaritans si)eakinn an Aramaic (Cb.aldah*) «liale<-t, as well as the Syrian-s who ruled for a lon^ time 
in Talestine, ex«Tcised preat inlluenee over tbe.lew.s; so that the Hebrew soon disappeared as llio vernacular 
t^Sehrmiah xiii. 21) to yield to the Clnddaic, an<l the Tnother-toiijjjue prf)bably was the laii^na.i^o of tboir real 
m«)t.ber.s. This may be best i)rov<sl by the fact, that all civil n<*ts, offieial documents, and loj^al forBUilas, were 
•written in that laii}>:naj?e, and that the Talmud it.self is Avritttm, to .1 great extent, in this ton^cue. Ftirllier- 
naore, numerous prove^js.ori'riuatinf' at this lime, niul popular books of that a.ife, are all in the same lan}rna;.ie 
The chief prayers of tlie .Tewisb Serviee. composed by K/.ra. are in tl«e (8ia1dai(‘ lan^rnn^<e. Alre.ad 3 ’ at Llie oon- 
seeration of tlu5 Temple on the 1st of the t»lh month and in the 24 ilays of^ts duration, it was found necessary 
to actximiiany the reading of the T^aw with tran.«l.ation.s and ey^piamiUovs {Nehemiah viii. 8, 12); Uie latter being 
the beginnings and foundation of tlie Talmud, or tr.'iditional oral law. which was first prohibited to be "written 
down, in order to preserve life and motion for the letter of holy writ. That this prohibition wa.s afterwards 
transgressed much to the injury of the deveJopinent of .Tndaistn, ami caiiswl all scliisms among the .Tews, is 
well known. H.ad these oxplan.nt’ono whieh are mostly contrudietory of each other, not been oolleeted and 
made a code of, all strife might have Ikhui avoided. 

“ Written Chatdaie transtatums were in existenw in the time of the Maccabees — the first known is that of 
Onkei. 08 , disciple of R. Oanudiel {W^ after X), and fel I ow-.** Indent of tlie Apostle Paul. This translation is para- 
phrasticnl, especially in the jirophetic and parts oi^tho Bible. More explanatory is that of JoxvTnAN- 

bk\'-Nooo7.iel. a third translation i« the Tarynm JerushaJme (Jerusalem translation), frngmeni.ary, and exhi- 
biting tt commentary in necordjinee with the reigning ideas of the age. Muwdonlan and Egyptian rule in 
Palestine produot'd among the .Tews Grecian iinuiners, customs, and ideas, also laniruage; so that tran-slations 
of the Bible were .soon necessary. The oldest nieiitionisl is that of Akilas, often referred to in ancient writings, 
to explain Chaldaio parts of the Bible; there you have the Greek translation of the LXX. Philo, Josephus, and 
other .Jewish authors wrote in Greek, proving their igiioraneo of Hebrew by the blunders in translation ano 
“.'-plnnation of the Text. Greek techuieui terms are oven to be found abundantly in the Talmud.” 

Extkagi 2. — “ 1 am not satisfied with the meagre reference given you regarding the ignorance of the 
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Returning to the LXX. — Some precursory events had prepared Jewish AlexandrUn 
immigrants for the adoption “nolens volens” of the Greek tongue and alphabet, conscipient 
upon the oblivion of the Aramrean dialect which their progenitors had re-imported into 
Palestine. The children were growing up in ignorance of a “ Law ” their Alexandrian parents 
could no longer read in Hebrew. To have paraphrased that “ Law” into Syro-Chaldee^ like 
their brethren in Palestine and liabylonia, would at Alexandria have been useless; because 
the parents had forgotten Syro-Chaldoe, and the children already talked Greek, by the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, b. c. 284-45. What more in unison with the instinctive charac- 
teristics of .that “ Type of Mankind” which, beyond all others (from the days of Abraham), 
changes its language with most facility, while it repels admixture of alien blood and tena- 
ciously adheres to its own religion, than that one of its branches, the Alexandrian Hebrews, 
should cause the sacred writings of their forefathers to be translated into Greek? This 
was precisely tliat which they did, although the exact year of the commencement of such 
translations can no longer be fixed : but the style and idioms of the several books, to which, 
after collection into one canon, the name of Septuaghit was subsequently given, indicate 
ditferent times and divers hands. (158) 

While confined to Judaism in Alexandria, this Greek translation was reputed orthodox 
by the Ilellenizing Rabbis as much as the Hebrew Scriptures themselves; and more autho- 
ritative, because they could read no other. It was read in the Synagogues of that city, 
and wherever Jewish congregations were planted under similar Grecian circumstances ; but 
a Greek version was of no use, and therefore of little value, to the Jews of Palestine, 
•Syria, and Persia; who understood not the Greek* tongue, but spoke Chaldaic “patois.” 
The Greeks themselves, regartling all languages but their own as barbarous, Hebrew inclu- 
sive, never troubled their heads about the S(j)(i(agi?H until after ai)ostolic missions had pro- 
pagated the JVeiv Tci^f ament, composed in Greek by Hellenized Jews also; when the recur- 
rence of quotations from tlie Old Testament, in the evangelical books, instigated its readers 
to reference to that Code ; and as these Christianized readers W€*re ignorant of Oriental 
idioms, of course the Septuagint version was the only one accessible to them : while, to give 
it an air of antiquity and of r<»yal respectability of origin, both Gnecized Jews and Juda- 
izing Christians coincided in attributing its authorship to “ 70” translators, appointed (like 
onv forty-seven English translators by king James) under the Imnd and seal of Philadel- 
phus; whose encouragement of literature was testified by munificent dcjnations (cost to 
himself, nothing) to the Alcxamlrian Library. A pseudo-Aristoas “ reported ” a fable so 
flattering to Alexandrine pride, to Jewish respectabilities, and to Christian orthodoxy ; 
while the real tradition seems to have reached us in an aec-ount that tll% authors of the 
Sepiuagint were hut “/ee;” (100) and so, veneration for the Septuaginl increased from day 
to day in the ratio that time rolled onward, and that tlie remembrance of its natural origin 
faded from the “ memory of tlie oldest inhabitant ” of Alexamlria ; nor would the harm- 
less legend have been disturbc<l, had not proselyting furor on the jiart of new converts 
to Christianity led them to provoke rabbinical susceptibility by appeals to the 6' /vr/r version 
of the Old Testament in support of novel doctrines promulgated in the New : the two texts 

evfrywliorc of Hebrew .ifter tlie (’a]»tivity. ... 1 offer you wliat your oitponents niiiuot object to — that is, the 
Xlllth Chiipter of Nkhkmiau (the chnaiolo^y of the book you know b«>tter tlieii 1 do). .lewish or Chrisliati 
ehronolo<?y make it aliout 4r)0 before X. This eha}»ler will show you. that tlie T)ra>;onuiu [.\ral)ici‘ Torffeimin, 
“Interpreter”) was iieeeflsary in reailiiiK the Hook of tlie Law. (JiblHUi (vi. vol. chap. 50, p. ‘202) quotes, in u 
note, Walton (i’/'o/e^owewd ad Bibl. pulf/fflut.., |q). 34, 9:>, 07 ; also, t-inion, Jlid. Crito/ue du V. vj. da jV. Te.da- 
mc.nt), to illustrate that the Jlihle was trjinslate^Juto .\rahie at a niiieli earlier perifid than the time lie is 
treatin^j; of (about 650 after X); and he provelBRie fact ‘from ihe iierpetual practice of the Synnpoyne of 
expounding the Hebrew Lesson by a paraphrase of the vulgar tongue of Ihe eounlry.’ . 1 think these very 
respectable authorities, if you need them.” .Mr. Levy’s views are amply supported by 0 i-:8ENJi:s {Geschiehte der 
llth. Sprache, &c.; p. 1U8). 

(l6vS) De Wettk: i. p. 145; — Tatlor’s Cal met; voce Versions.” 

(160) Ibid,', p. 150 — note from the I’tlimal, Tract Sopherini, cli. i. — “The work of the /?»'C ehlers, who wrote 
the Law in Greek, in the time of King Ptolemy”: unless they meant the Podateueh, attributing one liook tf 
*ach elder? Couferre, also, the nigh Jewish authority of K.apaport, in “ Pvtch Milin ” — New York Asnioncart • 
July 29, 1853. 

7S 
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having been maAe singularly harmonious ; owing to scrupulous care on the part of the 
apostles to cite each passage according to its Greek coloritig in the Septuagint ; for a long 
time held in common to be canonical as well by Jews as by Greeks. 

Bewildered for a time by these dexterous sophisms, and mystified through literary am- 
buscades which it required a Grecian intellect to comprehend^ the worthy old Kabbis (taken 
in reverse) had no resource but to proscribe the Septuagint^ and ostracize its readers. 
“ The law in Grjeek! Darkness! Three days /</«/.'” (170) Because, says the Tulmvd^ “on 
that day, in the time of King Ptolemy, the I.aw was written in Greek, and darkness came 
upon the earth for three days.” (171) Little by little, however, their perceptive faculties 
expanded to the true posture of affairs ; and by proving incontinently that many things, 
wdiich looked one way in tlic Greek, looked quite another in the Hebrew, the Rabbis soon 
defeated their assailants ; routing them so repeatedly, that gradually the latter thought it 
safer to let such douglity controversialists alone : a method of repulsion continued with 
never-failing success by Israel’s wide-spread posterity even now ; who, when summoned by 
anxious “ Missionaries bir the^ (’on version of the .Jews” to adopt a Trinitarian faith which 
Semitic monotheism (172) despises, have merely to show such well-meaning persons that 
king James’s vei-sion «k)es really copy the Septuagint rather than the Hebrew, to sec these 
itinerant simplicities pocket their English Bibles and slink oft*. Some day, perhaps, when 
the rules of arclueology through popular diffusion have augmented, all over Anglo- 
Saxondom, that mental element termed “ common sense,” sundry excellent persons, in the 
language of Letronne, “ sentiront, je ponse, I’inutilite, la vanitc de Iciirs efforts.” ( 173) 

The .above conclusions on the Septuagint, long known to scholars, if not previously ex-‘ 
pressed in .print with the same “ brutale franchise” habitual to writers wdio believe they 
speak the truth (so far as ratiocination can deduce logical results from known premises, — 
humanum est errare), have enfeebled its value — except for jmrposes of arclimological restora- 
tions of the Hebrew text — to such degree that, in this discussion, .the ablest theologians 
have advanced into the positivist’’ s stage of philosophy. No scientific cxegetist of the present 
generation — save for purposes aforesaid — perils his Continental reputation on the letter of 
any Greek version, xinless chronological computations be the objects of his research. An- 
other Essay (111.) of tliis book gives parallel tables wherein thv. Scptnagitif system is conqiared 
with others ; but, to evince the numerical discrepancies between Text and versions, it suf- 
fices here to note, that, from the creation of Adam to the “Deluge,” computations (based 
upon the Hebrew' original, as now extant) generally yield 1G5G ; upon the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, 1307 ; and upon the Septuagint, 2212 years. 

The indefatigable labors of •a profound Hellenist and Egyptological scholar, enable us to 
sweep away any chronological superstitions, yet in fashionable vogue, built upon the Sep- 
tuagint : — 

“ The chief disagreement between the [Hebrew] original and the [Greek] translation is 
in the chronology, w’hich the translators very inqiropcrly nndei took to correct,' in order to 
make it better agree with Egyptian history and the more advanced state of Alexandrian 
science. They only made the Exodus of Moses 40 years more modern ; but they shortened 


(170) ItUNsi’.N : Op, n'L ; p. 1S5. 

(171) Dh Wlttk: j), IfiO; — IIknxell: Origin nf Christianity ; pp. 45-1, 455, note. 

(17‘J) “Itear witness! (iod is one. lie is the Cod eteriud. He never has begotten, and was never begot” 
(^Knr’iin ; Sum o\ii). 

(173) JiPcucil (irs Jnscriplivns ; Paris, 1843; Introd., i. p. xliii. We clip tbe following from tho London Tn- 
quiver, 1S.S:$; “ The Cost oj Converting a Jew. — After some tw^^y years of labor — after the erection of a church 
on Mount Zion, at an enorinou.s cost — after the expenditure of hundred.^ of thousands of pounds, the ‘ Li)n(ioii 
Society for promoting Christianity among tlio Jews ’ (a nii.s.sioii presided over by a bishop and endowed by the 
joint efforts of the kingdoms of Prussia and England) produces as its fruits, according to its own statistic.^, a 
eongregation of just thirty seven Jewisli converts. During the whole of last year, the result of its labors was 
the conversion of one ,Tew. The cost of thi.s one convert, was the annual outlay at .Terusnlom nlont;, bcsi<les the 
bishop’s stipend, of £12iJ8 expended on the inis.sion. £415 on the church, £1173 on tho hospital, and £400 (wc 
beg pard(»n, .£300 19.?. lit/.; see Jteporf, p. Ill) on the hou.se of indu.stry. The Jerusalem Mission, then, if wo 
add to its cost the £1-00 ]>er annum paid to Dishop (lohat, arising from the endowment, has actually* the 
pai»t year, baptized ctinverts at the moderate rate of only £4443 7s. 2<i. per head.” 
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the residence of the Jews in Egypt by 27*') years, allowing to it only the more probable 
space of 155 years. But having thus made the great Jewish epoch, the migration of Abra- 
ham out of Chaldaea, 815 years more modern, they thought it equally necessary to make 
such a large addition to the age of the world as tlie history of science and civilization, and 
the state of Bgypt at the time of Abraham, seeme<l to call for. Accordingly, they addend 
to the genealogies of the patriarchs neither more in>r less tlian a whole Egyptian cycle 
of 1400 years; or 580 between Adam and Noah, and 880 between 
Noah ami Abraham, though iii so doing they carelessly made Methuselah outlive the 
i^/ood. (175) * 

This plain matter-of-fact solution of the reasons why the Sepluugint chronology differs 
from that of the Hebrew — between Adam and X\\Qi Jichuje — npon popular computations 
only 580 years! — relieves ns from the bootless trouble of attaching any iinportance to 
opinions current at Alexandria among those successors of the Founder of chronology ; who, 
with tlic original copies of MANETno(l70) before them, paid homage to his accuracy in 
tlieir endeavors to assimilate their own foreign estimates of time to his. 

Archujological rules also permit two deductions to be drawn from these premises : — 

1st. That the differences of numerical results among early Christian and Judaical com- 
putator.s of the Septuagint proceed less from wilful perversions of numbers (as here- 
tofore attributed to Joscplius and others), than from radical discrepancies then existing 
between the rnanuscripl consulted by one compiitutor, and those exemplars whose 
numeration was followed by his compeers. This becomes obvious by comparing the 
eras severally reached by modern computations upon manuscript and printed copies 
now extant. 

Creation b. c. Dolujro b. o. 

Hales's Septuagint computation — edition to us unknown — • 5580 8246 

Alexandrinus MS. . . . . . . 5508 

Valiennns MS. ....... 5270 

Josephus, on some lost MS. — probably . . • 5555 8146 

2d. That already in the time of Josephus, during the first century after (.'lirist, the 

. manuscript he followed must have <liffered in numeration from the parental exemplars 
of tliose tratiscriptions tliat, under the modern names of various codices, CoHonianus, 
Alexandrinus, Vuticanus^ Bezoe, &c. (none earlier than a. d. 500), have reached our 
day ; and ergo there must have been many corru]>tion8 and variants among Sepiuugbit 
MSS., about and prior to the Christian era. 

Hence we conclude, that it is as vain n task for computators, now-a-days, to recover more 
than a vague approximation of chronological notions (dc<luciJ^lo from the Septuuginf) current 
at Alexandria before the Christian era, as, after the foregoing analysis of the natural origin, 
history, and manifold corruptions of Creek codices, it would be to insist npon Divine 
authenticity for king James’s version ; on the plea tliat, in the majority of cases, its forty- 
seven translators rendered from the Greek of editions, or manuscripts, so rotten in basis as 
those of the Septuagint. 

We proceed to the Hebrew Text ; with the remark that, altliough we now know that it 
could have had little to do with the formation of our “ authorized version,” we shall examine 
it under the liypothcsis (customarily put forward) that it liad a great deal. 

In the year 1608, at the time when king James autlioj-ized a new English translation, 
there were numerous printed editions of the Hebrew Text familiar to biblical scliolars. 
That of Soncino, 1488, the first printed; of Brescia, 1401, used by Luther for Ids transhi- 
tion ; Bomberg’s, 1518-45: Stephens’s4||^J5 1 1-46 ; Munster’s, 1546; arc the most ])romi- 
nent of the number. Wiicther the translators consultotl any, or what, Hebrew manuscripls^ 
does not aj)pear from w'orks within our prc.sciit reach. We have shown how trivial was their 
acquaintance with the language of the editions, and may be persuaded that tliey did not 

(174) CiiAMi'OLLioN-FiOKAc: Egypte Ancimne; 1840; pp. 2.‘i»>-240; — (Juddon: C/i/iptcrson Mkult/ i^j/ptian Jfis 
tort/; 1843; pp. .00, 51, 02, 01; — LBP.SUIS: Vhr&nolftgie ; 1849; i. pp, 106-]*i0. 

(ITf)) Sharpe: Op.cit.; p. 190. 

(176) Bunsen: Op.cit.; pp. 06-96. 
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greatly distress themselves about the latter ; for, a century and a half elapsed before Ken- 
nicott proclaimed how — “ the Hebrew Bible was printed from the latest, and consequently 
the worst manuscripts;” (177) thus corroborating his previous acknowledgment -r- “.that the 
S/acred Books have not descended to us, for so many ages, without some mistakes and errors 
of transcrihers.”{17S) He enlarges upon the certainty of corruptions in the printed Hebrew 
Text, powerfully refuting those who claim textual unity; and then passes on to establish 
the absurdity of attributing perfection, either, to thff (170) 

Of all men down to his epoch, 1780, Kennicott had the best right to speak decisively; 
his conclusions being drawn from the collation of no less than 092 inamiscripis of the 
Hebrew text; whereof about 250 were collated by himself personally, and the remainder 
by Mr. Bruns, under his direction. Of the most ancient relics, but two were assigned by him 
to the tenth century after (.hrist ; to the eleventh or twelfth centuries, only three.; while all 
the rest ranged between the years 1200 and 1500 d. (180) The bulk of his work, its 
costliness and comparative rarit3', combine with its Latin idiom to render it inaccessible to 
ordinary readers, save at second-haml. But few of the facts established by this great and 
upright scholar are popularly" known; or they have been misrepresented, more or less, by 
some of the ecclesiastical mediums (181 ) through which they have reached the public eye. 
Cardinal Wiseman, (182) for example, would lead his readers to infer, that the innumerable 
variants and corruptions of the Hebrew Text, verified by Kennicott, were of small import- 
ance ; and even the llcv. Moses Stuart (18o) slurs lightly over those depreciatory results 
which it will be archteology’s duty presently to enumerate, in saying: — 

“ Indeed, one may travel through the immense desert (so I can hardly help naming it) 
of Kennicott and l)c Rossi, and (if T may venture to speak in homely plirasc) not find 
game enough to be worth the hunting.” So again, “ Have they (the Jews) added to, or 
diminished from, their Scriptures during all this period of 1800 years? Not the least. . . . 
Their Bilile has remained inviolate.” 

Now, to continue the sngaciou.s T^ofessor’s simile, the quantity of game to be found in a 
given wilderness frctiuently depends upon the keenness of the huntsman ; its quality upon 
his individual tastes ; some sportsmen being partial to tomtits, whilst others sigh that 
nothing fiercer than yrizzlij-hears encounter.s their ferine combativeness. And, with res^iect 
to the “inviolate” state of the Text, Kennicott sluill speak for himself, after we have 
opened a volume of Dc Rossi. 

CL Bernardo de Rossi, of Barnia, was that august Italian critic who resumed investiga- 
tion into the actual condition of the Hebrew Text at the point where his Mngllsh prede- 
cessor had left off; recasting also (wherever the same MSS. could be reached by him) the 
work of the illu.strious OxoniaTl. Written in Italian, and intended solely- for the lettered, 
hi.s books are not very familiar to the general reader. A (iiiotatioii or two, therefore, may 
place matters in their proper light: 

“ Hero it suffices to observe, that the totality of manuscripts collated is 1-418, of editions 
374; that to the BngHsh 577, and 1(> Samaritan, I h.ave added 825; of which mj^ cabinet 
alone furnished (iJl, and 3^13 editions; besides the ancient veisions, the commentaries, the 
works of criticism and other sources that are also themselves in the greatest number.” (184) 

In another work he states: — “Of the manuscript codices most ancient of the sacred 
Text” . . . the oldest, that of Vienna, dates in a. i>. 1019; the next is Reuchlin’s, of Carls- 
ruhe ; its age being a. d. 1038. There is nothing in manuscript of the Hebrew Old Testa- 


(177) State of the printed Ifehrew Text; 2<I Dissert.; Oxford, 1700; p. 470. 

(178) Ibid.; Lst Di.xsert.; lutrod.’ ♦ 

(179) Jhiil: pp *234, 20.3. 

(ISO) Dis.'ici-fatw Geveralis in Veins Testamentum Hctrraicnm; Oxford, 1780; in folio; pp. 110-113. 

(181) “lly ‘eoclf.sia.'itical pur.sons’ are undcr.stood such as are indeed snlgects, yet their ofTini and works i* 
I.«'c.q in matters of Kelinion; they act between (Ion and man, as inesscnKora, and mediators between them. 
They deliver God’s mind to men; and offer men’s prayers and (pfls to God”; says the Rev. Obokqb Dawsoa. 
l*rotestant Hector of More (I’inlitica Sacra el (hrilis ; Ixmdon, 1000; p. 2:10). 

(182) Connection between S'ie-nce and Jterealed Ketifpon ; 1844; ii. pp. 168, 169. 

(18.3) (Yii. lli.d, and Defence o f the O. T. Canon ; Andover, 1845; pp, 193, 239. 

(184) Compendia di Critica Sacra; Parma, 1811 ; ii. p. 37. 
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mentnow extant of an earlier date than the eleventh century after Christ. (185) And, “of 
the most ancient manuscripts of the Greek Text of tlie Xeiv Testament,” . . . the oldest 
are the Alexandrian and Vatican, which may ascend to tlie fourth, but cannot be much 
later than the fifth century after Christ. 

Considering such circumstances, our credulity is not strained by accepting what De 
Rossi asserts, as rather more authoritative than the fiats of some “ teologiui ” we might 
name ; for he, at least, had advanced by studious discipline to the positive stage of philo- 
sophy. These are his Italian views rendered into English : — under the head of “ Premure 
degli Ebrei per loro Testo : ” — . 

“ It is known [ ? ] with what carefulness Esdraa, ^he most excellent critic they have had, 
had reformed [tlie Text] and corrected it, and restored it to its primary splendor. Of the 
many revisions undertaken after him none are more celebrated than that of the iMussorefes, 
who came after the sixth century [.\nnis n.] ; who, in order that the Text should not in 
after time become altered, and that it might he pre.‘<erved in its integrity, numbered all the 
verses, the words, the letters of each book, together with their form and place. Rut their 
fatigues being well analyzed, one perceives that they had more in aim to fix the state of 
their Text, than to correct it; that, of infinite interesting and grave variants they do not 
speak ; and that, ordinarily, they do not occupy themselves hut with rniiiutias of orthography 
of little or no weight: and all the mo.*<t zealous adorers and defenders of tlm Massora, 
Christians and .Jews, while rendering justice to the worthiest intentions and to the enor- 
mous fatigues of its first authors, ingenuously accord and confess that it [the Massoretic 
Text], such as it exists, is deficient,, imperfect, interpolated, full of errors ; ... a most unsafe 
guide.” (180) 

Why, “the single Rible of Soncino [earliest printed Text] furni.shes more than tirelve thou- 
sand (variants) ! ” Winch said, our authority continues through above eleven 8vo pages 
to deplore and make manifest “the horrible state of the Text,'' resulting from his own compa- 
risons of 1418 Hebrew manuscripts, and ;I74 printed e<litions. Such being the truth, 
published a quarter-century before the Rev. Dr. Hales’s “Analysis of (’hronology,” (187) 
the reader can qualify the following attestation of an ecclesiastic by wluit epithet he 
pleases : — 

“ It is not more certain that there are a sun and moon in the heavens, than it is, that not 
a single error of the press, or of a Jetvish transcriber, has crept into the present copies of 
the Masorctc Hebrew Text, to give the least interruption to its chronological series of 
years.” 

And yet, so devoid of coxisistcncy is this theologer, tJiat ho <Iesignates the Jhhrew chro- 
nology as “spurious,” and actually follows that of the ISeptnaifint I 

From the loud denunciations of one of the most Icarneil Churcli-of-England Protestant 
divines, and the sterner sorrow of an Italian Catholic cenol>*tc, turn we to the wild despair 
of the Hebrew Rabbis: — “ Peruit consiliiiin! Computruit sapientia nostra! Oblivioni 
traditae sunt leges nostrae! Multie etiam corruptehv, ct errores, ceciderunt iii Legem uos- 
tram sanctam ! ”(J88) 

Rut Kcnnicott substantiates that the disorderly condition of the Hebrew Tv xt, and its 
multitudinous vitiations, resile from the works, or are lamented in the language, of all 
claiinauts to biblical knowledge for 1700 years previously to the Rabbis and himslf; equi- 
valent to 17a0 prior to De Rossi. Here is a skeleton of his list, omitting citations: — 
“Justin Martyr, died a. u. 105 — Tertullian, 220 — Clemens Romamis, 102 — Origen, 254 — 
Eusebius Cmsarienensis, 340 — Eusebius Emiseiius, nourished 350 — Ephraim Syrus, diei 
878 — Hieronymus, 420.” We pause to illustrate. 

1st. King James’s version. — Paul, Galatians, iii. 13: — “for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hatigeth on a tree.” [The English of the Greek passage in Gricshacdit 
text is, apud Sharpe, “(for it is written: cursed is evenj one that is hanifed on a tree;)"’]. 

G8&) Introduzione alia Sacra Scriitura; Parma, isi7 ; pp. .*>4, 47. 

(186) Cmnpendio; ch. iv. p. 7 ; and pp. 6-22. De Ro».si furthermore proves these positions in his ‘<Spei*lmeu 
Tariarum Lectionum Sacri Textus”; Itome, 1782. 

(187) Analysis; 2d edit.; IS.30; i. p. 277. 

(188) Hebrew edition, of 1751; tlie preface, cited in Dissert. Generalis ; p. 27. 
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2d. This is a quotation by tbe Apostle from Deuteronomy xxi. 23 ; which, in king James’s 
version stands — “ (for he that is hanged in accursed of God^)” [The French of 
Caheii reads — “car un pendu est une nuiMdiction de Dieu ” (v. pp. 93, 94); which 
conforms hotter to the context, and resembles current superstitious aversion to gihhets.'\ 

Apart from illiteral citation, the New Testament, in this passage, leaves out the word 
ELoIIlM, ‘God.’ Theologists who combat for “ plenary inspiration” can doubtless answer 
the following interrogatories. If those words be Paul’s (always provided for), did he quote 
from memory ? then hia recollection was faulty. If he copieil the LXX, then, in his day, 
the Greek already differed from the Hebrew ; and who can tell which of the two transcripts 
preserved the original reading? « 

The catalogue continues with — “ Epiphanius, 40.3 — Augustine, 430” — but we abridge 
twenty-two folio pages of extracts from later Clirisliaii writers, who protest to the same 
effect, into a line ; epitomizing the scries by one name — Ludovicus Capelins, founder of 
sacred criticism in HifiO. 

All the subjoined commentators vouch for inaccuracies in the Text: viz — “ Payniond de 
Pennaforti, PioO — Nic. Lyranus, 1320 — Rudolphus Armachanus, 13r)9 — Tostatus, 14.^0 — 
Jacob Pcre7. de Valentia, 1460 — Mafsilius Ficiniis, 1460 — Rapti.sta Mantuanus, 1616 — 
Zuinglius, 1628 — Martin Luther, 1646 — Ribliander, 1664,” &c. The same corruptions are 
certified thrmigh the decrees of the Council of Trent, 1616; through the Vuti/afe of Sixtus 
V., 1690; and through king James’s version, JOOl-fOll: on which the Oxonian critic 
remarks (j). 60, ^ 108): — “To the Aotiiohs of the Knylish version that which is due; 
many examples prove that they did not always mind what they found in the Hebrew, but 
what they thought ought to be read therein: tantamount to that, in their opinion, the He- 
brew Text w'as corrupt. This the reader evolves from twenty places: — Cen. xxv. 8: xxxv. 
29: Ex, XX. 10: Dent, v. 14; xxvii. 26; xxxii. 43: Jos. xxii. 34: Jud. vii. 18 — vid. com. 
20 — 1 Sam. ii. 23: 2 Sam. iii. 7; v. 8 ; xxi. 19; xxiii. 8: 2 Kinys xxv. 3: 1 Chron. vii. 6; 
ix. 41 ; xxiv. 23: Ps. xxxiv. 17; Ixx. 1: Isa, xxviii. 12: Ezerh. xxvi. 23,” 

After citing “.los. 8caliger; the Ruxtorfs, father and son, defenders of the purity of the 
text; rapellus ; Glas.sius; doseph Medc; Usher, Morinus, Beveridge, Walton, Hammoild, 
Bochart, Hottinger, Huet, Pococke, dablonski, riericus, Opitius, Vetringa, Michaelis, 
Wolfius, (’arpzovius, .Joseph Ilallet, Francis Hare” — Kennicott concludes 132): — 

“Id autem a me maximh propositum fuit, ut ostenderern — piaxluci ]>osse testirnonia 
miilta et insignia, per intervallurn fere 2000 annorum, a<l prob/nida.s mn1atio7)es in Hehrai- 
cum Textum invectas: quanqmim in contrariam sententiam, annis abhinc triginta, docti 
fere omnes abierint.” ( 189) 

One wimld have thought (to return to Prof. Stuart’s metaphor), th.at this “imnien.se 
desert” contained “game enough,” in all conscience! but, in some men, the love of chase 
is insatiable, “ Defence,” as he justly observes, “ w^ould seem to be needed. The contest 
has become one pro oris et focts” — “truly become one, as I have said, pro aris et 
foots. '' (190) 

“ Tt has become plain,” frankly declares this lamented Hehraist, “that the battle which 
has been going on over most European ground these forty or fifty years ]'ast, has at last 
come even to us [alluding to the cxegetical works of his learned and re\erend New Fngland 
colleasim'S, Noyes, Palfrey, Norton, Parker, ttc ], and we can no longer decline the contest. 
Unbelief in the Vbiltaire and the Thomas Paine style we luive coped with, and in a measure 
gained the victory. But now' it comes in the sliapeof philosopliy, literatuie, criticism, jdiilo- 
Ingy, knowledge of anti(|nity, aiul the like [!] Hume’s arguments against miracles have been 
exhunud, clothed with :i new and splemlid costume, and commended to the world by ninny 
among the most learned men in Europe. Before them, all revelation falls alike, botli Old 
Testament ami New.” (1!)1) 

And, c.msidering who these “ most learned men ” veritably are, it is not for us to ques- 
tion the uprightness of his outspoken recognition, that — 


(180) PmerUitio (Henrralis; 1780; pp. 7, 8, 33-4.3,. 65, seq. 
(100) Op.cit.: pp. .3,4*2. 

(191) Op. cit.; p. 420. 
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** The unbelief that consistently sets aside the whole, shows a more nianh/ and energetic 
attitude of mind; and, in my opinion, it is much more likely to be convinctMi at last of error, 
than he is who thinks that he is already a believer and is safe, while he virtually rejects 
from the Gospel all which makes a Gospel, in distinction from the teacliings of Socrates, 
of Plato, of Plutarch, of Cicero, and of Seneca.” (102) 

We have quoted the highest contemporary authority of the Calvinist school ; and impar- 
tiality requires that a member of the “ Chiesu Cattolica Apostolica llornana ” should make 
up for the mild notice taken of Kennicott’s and i)e Rossi’s fesearches by His Eminence the 
Cardinal. 

If the man of science mourns, with as much fervor as the most devout, over the" irre- 
coverable loss of Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible — pf those precious documents that would 
have linked the Bodleian codex (about 800 years old, said to be the most ancient) (llUl) with 
the transcripts of Ezra’s copy; and filled up the frightful tdiasm tliat now divides, in Hebrew 
palcBography, the tenth century after Christ fr4)m the fifth century before his advent — to 
whose acts is he indebted, and by whom are his sorrows caused ? Lacour shall answer: — 

“ At the coranioncement of the thirteenth century, it was expressly forbidden to the 
laity to possess the books of the Old ami New Testatnent. The Church }>ermitte<l only the 
psalter, the Breviary, or the Hours of the Sainted Mary : aiul these books were required 
not to be translated into the vulgar tongue. Decrees of Bishops interdicted the use of 
grammar.” (101) Other sources confirm this assertion. 

Gregory the Great, a. d. 500, censured Didier, Archbishop of Vienna, for suffering 
grammar to be taught in his 4liocesc; “ boasting that he (himself) scornccl to conform his 
latinity to grammatical rules, lest thereby he should resemble the heathen.^' (105) In the 
ninth century, Alfred the Great laments that there was not a priest in England who really 
understood Latin, and, for ages after, English Bishops were termed “marksmen,” because 
they could not sign their names otherwise than by a cross! 

“In 1100, the Inquisition caused the Hebrew Bibles to be burned, that is to Fay, the 
work in default of the author; in the absence of Moses, his rentateueh.r At Salamanca, 
the fiendish Dominican, Tonjuemada, reduced some 0000 Hebrew volumes to ashes ; and 
besides such as were ravished from libraries in Spain and Italy, about 12,000 Talmudic 
rolls perished, circa a. d. 1550, in Imjuisitorial llamcs at Cremona. (100) These un- 
nameable deeds were induced by orthodox doubts that, the Hebrew Text, as represented 
in the square-letter copies, was ever (iuoted by the .Apostles; (100) but, in those ages of 
darkness, little respect could have been paid to iVISS. even. of the New Testament ; for such 
ancient copies as had been pre8orve<l, down to a. d. 1740, at Alcala in Spain, were sold to 
one Toryo, a pyrotechnist, as materials for sky-rockets (107) (^uintillian {Inst. Grot. i. T), 
in the first century after Christ, complains that writing was neglected ; but it was not until 
after the barbarian irruptions of the eighth century that “ la crasse igtmrance ” prevailed 
in Western Eiiropc. It is uncertain if even Charlemagne could write. The tenth to twelfth 
centuries exhibit Bishops, .\bl)ots. Clerks, &c., incredibly ignorant: as even in earlier times, 
before the seventh century, at the Episcopal Conference of Carthage, the “brigandage” 
of Ephesus, and the Council of (Jhalceilon — at which last there were forty most incapable 
Bishops (Laube, ConciU iv). Few Romish monks couhl read, in the eleventh; the laity 
began about the end of the tllirteenth ; but in the fourteenth, the number was small. (Ib8) 

From these fearful destructions (the Imjuisitorial agents having acte<l in obedience to 
orders sent from Rome), Lacour draws a singular argument in behalf of his own free resto- 
rations of the Hebrew Text, maintuining: — 

(192) Op. cit. ; p. 320. 

(193) Kknnicott: 2d Dmert.; p. 317 — Laml^ A, No. 102,” in catalogue Ikidlcian Library. 

(194) /Eloim: Itordoaux, 1828; i. p. 28. • 

(195) MaiVDEVILLR, upud Taylor; p. 34; — also, Uioiikllim: Hxamen; iii. p. 537: — and Vioo: SciciKa Nuova, 
trad. Michelet ; ii. p. 07 ; for other examples. 

(190) L.ACOUR: p. 29; — and Kenmcott: Dissert. Gen.; p. 16. 

(197) Marsh’s ii. p. 44. 

ri98) Conden.sed from an excellent article on Alphabets, .in vol. ix. pp. 727-739. of the great “Encyclopedia 
Catholjque”; Paris, 1840 : conducted by the Abbe Ql.aire and M. Walsh. 
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•* That the Hebrew Text of the Bible, tried and condemned by the Holy Tribunal, burned 
as an act of faith at Seville, and in the S<][uare of St. Stephen at Salamanca, proscribed 
durinj^ the sixteenth century, prohibited in the pulpits of Catholic preachers, declared 
dangerous, infected with Judaism, and causing those Christians who read it to Judaizo 
likewise, finds itself — owing to this solemn coinleiimation from which it cannot be purged 
gave, through the adoption of a new translalion — finds itself, I repeat, does this Text, to 
have lost the character and authority that, in the spirit of Christianity, the Fathers [only 
Origen and Jerome] attributed to it. One rnajs therefore, after all, study this Text in "a 
new point of view, purely philosophical and philologic ; and seek in it a new interpretation, 
without being scared at the sense which such interpretation may produce. The anathema 
with^which it has been stricken h.as abandoned it to criticism and to the investigations of 
tl)G world ; iradidit dhpulaliono : its testimony is no longer anything but mere liuman testi- 
mony, liable to error like all things that proceed from man.” (H)9) 

Conceding his premises, and allowing for hi.s peculiarly catholic point of view, the deduc- 
tion is logical ; but tlicy who deny Papal infallibility may continue to reverence the Hebrew 
Text just as if excommunication had never been pronounced upon it; notwithstanding the 
avowal of those manifold corruptions which, owing to these Inquisitorial 1 olocausts of 
ancient rnanui^n'iptfi^ it seems now humanly inijiossiblo to expunge. To persecutions and to 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, after 1491, tlm extinction of the most precious 
Hebrew exemplars may be, in jiart, attributed ; for Muslim intolerance had never know- 
ingly laid the hand of sacrilege upon documents which Christian charity has for ever 
destroyed. (200) Moiiammkd had built up his Kvr'<in upon the monotheistic foundations 
of M()sks;(201) and his faithful disciplos have been always too consistent, whatever 
barbaritios they may have inflicterl upon tlie Jews, to injure that chosen people’s sacred 
hookn^ and thereby stultify themselves. With reference to textual corruptions, says Ken- 
nicott (202 ; — 

Htec deni(pie sunt verba criiditissimi Professoris J. A. Starck — ‘ curu negari prorsus 
nequeat (si (piidcni luininibus iiti, et aiiti<iuos libros ab omnibus pnEjuilicJuis opinionibus 
liberi inter se conferre veliiiius) muUa el imjetUia gf^aXfiara inixae, xacris lib^ ; (junlia sunt, 
gravissinii in chronologicis errores ; in liistoricis manifestn’ contrailictioncs ; numeronim 
exaggerationes ; literanirii, nouiinarum, scntcntianini, omissioncs, additiones, transposi- 
tiones ; quicstio jure orietur — Unde tot tanique graves immutationes originem suam ha- 
bcant? Ft si gravissiinis argumentis, quibus solis permota ita sentio, ficles babenda est; 
prorsus onini caret dubio, Judieorum imprimis fnllaciam ct inalevolain meutem accusandam 
esse, post librariorum inertiam ct negligentiain.’ ” 

To avoid mistakes we have given the Latin text, and now offer its straightforward signi- 
fication in Knglish : — 

“ Since it cannot altogether be denied (if indeed we free ourselves from all prejudiced 
opinions, and wish to compare ancient books with each other ami to avail ourselves of 
the instructions of tlie learned,) that many and mormons (Tfpa)\fAnTa [lapsi^ mistakes] exist in 
the sacred hooks; siudi as, most, grave errors in chronological (matters); manifest contra- 
dictions in historical; exaggerations in iminhers ; omissions, additions, transpositions of 
letters, of names, of sentences; — the question will naturally arise, Whence have such 
and so many serious mutations their origin? And if faith is to be placed in most weighty 
arguments, by which alone 1 am influenced, every iloiibt is altogether wanting, (that) first 
one must accuse the fallacious and malevolent mind of the Jews, (and) afterwards the 
inertness and negligence of librarians.” 

Such are the publisluMl /rir/s. Yet one marvels at the ways of theology; on seeing the 
Rev. Prof. Stuart skip nimbly over that “immense desert” with his “gun, man, and dog,” 
{Anna vinimque cano,) and the dhjaye air of a juvenile Nimrod, without finding yarns 
enough to be wortlr tlie linnting ami then as.serting with equal frivolity, that the Jewish 
“ Bible has vomnmoAl invinfate.” ! How can the unlettered distinguish truth from error, 
when tiieir Teachers mystify the plainest results that scholarship the most exalted, hon- 
esty the most unbending, and science the most profound, have striven to make public to 
all men for the lastr hundred years? 

(199) Lacoitr : Op. nf . ; i, p. 33. 

not now before me, gives many other examples of literary destructions in Italy, Portugal* 

and Spain. 

(20!) Compare Lane: Selections; pp. 183-225, 270, 271. 

(202) Op. cit.; p. 33; note to g 76. 
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Nevertheless, a time has come in wluch opinions, that ignorance had laid down as funda- 
mental prinajilesj begin to compromise those institutional structures beneath which they 
were placed. Enlightened manhood in a free Republic is fast approaching the hour when 
such opinions will be openly recognized as nothing more than opinions of ignorance. To 
attempt to impede reform, when it is necessary, is to jeopard the whole system. To 
refuse to repair foundations whose vetustity perils an edifice, is to desire that the downfall 
of such edifice shall prove that its foundations are rotten. “ Creeds,'’ says Sharpe, speak- 
ing of the decrees of the oecumcnic Councils, “composed in the dark have now to be de- 
fended in the light, and those who profc.ss them have the painful task of employing leam- 
ing to justify ignorance.” (203) 

A point has been now attained in this exposition, when a brief recapitulation of the halts 
made during our journey will enable us to dismiss king James’s version from further con- 
sideration. We opine tliat the foregoing pages have established, upon archaeological prin- 
ciples and adequately for the demands of positive philosophy, — 

1st — by aiithoritg of the highest Biblical critics; 

2d — by excgetical exposure of some of its falsc-translations ; 

3d — by historical teStimony, that all versions in English, (being mere popular accommo- 
dations of defective editions printed in the “Original Sacred tongues,”) have only per- 
petuated or increased whatever errors their antecedent editions contain ; 

4th — that because the Latin Vulgate, printc<l or manuscript, abounds in mistakes; 

5th — that because the Greek Septuagint, if ever a faithful representative of the Hebrew 
original, is so no longer, in any printed editions or manuscript copies now known ; and 
that tradition, well authenticated, proves its vitiated state as far back as the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era ; ^ 

6th — that because the only men, Protestant, Catholic, or Rabbinical, whose decisions 
(owing to their respectively minute collation of every printed edition or manuscript 
exemplar of the Hebrew Text) can be weighty in the premises, have pronounced the 
whole of them to be radically, enormously, and irretrievably corrupt ; — 
in view of all of the above facts, we have a right to conclude that, our English “ authorized 
Translation,^' made 250 years ago under circumstances naturallj^ adverse upon doipuments 
so faulty, can claim, in science, no higher respect than we should accord to a poor trans- 
lation of mutilated copies of Homer; jiikI finally, that those individuals who are most cla- 
morous in its praises only bear witness that they possess the least acquaintance with its 
origin and history, however familiar they may be with its contents. 

But, universal orthodoxy, regardless of the collective researches of three centuries, 
insists mpon our credence that Moses icrote the Tenfatcurh ; and still stigmatizes those who 
respectfully solicit some evidences of this ullegtMl authorship (a little more conclusive than 
ecclesiastical tradition) with terms intended to bo opprobrious ; of which, perhaps, the most 
courteous form in vogue nowadays is “ skeptic.’’ (204) If by this harmless vocable nothing 
more is implied than that a “ske}»tic” has, by laborious study, attained to the positive 
stage of philosophy, while “orthodoxy” vegetates in a sub-metaphysical stratum, it should 
be cheerfully endured; if not with Christian fortitude, at least with gentlemanly ctjua- 
iiimity. 

The real question, however, posited in logical shape, is this : — 

The Hehrew Moses wrote the Hebrew Pentateuch. Did the Hebrew Moses write the Hebrew 
Pentateuch ? If the Hebrew Moses wrote the Hebrew Hentatench, where is the Hebrew Henta^ 
teuch the Hebrew Moses wrote ? 

For ourselves, we do not perceive what essential difference it would make, in positive 
philosophy, supposing even that he did: but, inasmuch as we have embarked in an inquiry 


(20S) History of Egypt ; p. 490. , 

(204) Tlio Rev. Dr. Smtoue of Charleston, S. C. : VnUy of Vie Human Saoes; Index, p. 401 
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for the purpose of ascertaining the importance which progressive Ethnology must assign to 
one docuviejit ; and this document happens to be the 'S.ihChapter of a Book called “Genesis/^ 
(which some vehemently protest is Mosakj while others as flatly contradict them,) it be- 
hooves ns to test certain points of these disputed allegations by archaeological criteria; and, 
authority against authority, the citation of a few may help us in making ready for the 
voyage. 

“ And yet no one, I believe, has the pretension to understand perfectly the sense of 6V 
nc.M« ; no one denies that the text of this book contains many parables, or Oriental alle- 
gories, of which the most skilful and the wisest of the Fathers of the Church have sought 
in vain for the meaning. — But, thanks to the massoretic points and to the susceptibilities 
of orthodoxy, tilings have come at the present day to suclra pass, that if Moses himself 
arose from the tornli to cause all uncertainty to cease; if he interpreted his own book lite- 
rally ; if he expoundod it as he had conceived it and reflected upon it; Jcrnsalem, Borne, 
Constantinople, and Geneva, [Great Britain, Germany, France, and the United States,] 
would convoke their Doctors of Divinity from all corners of the world, to prove to him — 
that he knows nothing about the genius of the Hebrew tongue — that his translation is 
contrary to the grammar an<l dictionary of Mr. This or Mr. That — that he does not pos- 
8CS8 even coinmon sense — that he is an impious (fellow) whose book they had done per- 
fectly right [Itntne's orders^ XllU-XVlth centuries] to burn; and that it is wonderful how 
he had not been served so himself in the other world.” (205) 


Having now fulfilled my published pledges to the reader, so far as relates to the exhi- 
bition of a few atoms of the vicissitudes through which the Xth Chapter of Geneja's has tra- 
velled to reach our <lay, I am obliged to bring this “ Archaeological Introduction” to an 
abrupt close at this point. The reasons arc these : — 

When my colleague Dr. Nott, at Mobile (in April, 1852), agreed with me to erect a 
literary cenotaph “ 7’o tlte mkmouy of MOKTON,” it was mutually arranged that, in our 
division of labor, he would undertake the anatomical and physical department, embracing 
those subjects that belong to the Xat aval Scicuces ; while the execution of the arclucolo- 
gical and biblical portions was to devolve upon myself. 

No two men have ever worked together in the same harness with more perfect harmony 
•of object. Tn the midst oT professional engagements, whose onerous character none but 
•the most laborious of the medical faculty can adequately appreciate, Dr. Nott, at the sacri- 
(fice of every instant of repose, succeeded in accomplishing, not merely all tliat appertains 
'to his part of onr enterprise as set forth in Part I., but also the revision of rny studies as 
exhibited in Part II. : each of us, notwithstanding, being wholly responsible for whatever 
naturally falls within the specialities severally assumed, but neither of us being fairly 
amenable for mistakes in other than our own departments as above classified. 

On the other hand — independently of three months, December 1852 to March 185;i, 
•spent by myself in travelling ; and aside from all supervisions of the press since the 25111 
of August — 1 devoted nearly twelve months of day and night to the performance of my 
sp^cialitc ” of our joint undertaking; some of the fruits of which have been already sub- 
mitted to the reader’s criticism. 

Resolved, in my own min<l, to pursue inquiries into biblical questions, once for all, vsqve 
ad neerm, my mami.scripts have, I think, completely answered the Aristotelian proposition 
above stated as concerns the Pentateuch. Nevertheless, I postpone their publication : — 
Ist. Because they do not directly concern Ethnologji^ and the main subjects of this work. 
21. Because the printers assure me that my “copy” could not be condensed, satisfac- 
torily^ within JlOU more of these pages; thereby rendering it impossible to keep “Types 
of Mftnkhal ” within one volume. 

Ample, however, and far more gratifying than a. dry archmological disquisition can be to 
the general reader, are the compensations which 'displace my own performances; and it is 
with unfeigned pleasure that, m order to make room for the papers of our collaborators, I 


(205) Lacour: 1. p. 180. 
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mutilate my own essays in substituting theirs. Perhaps it is for the best ; because the 
nature of this work may elicit some hostile comments ; and he is the prudent soldier 
who “keeps his powder dry.** In consequence, I suppress about 300 of these pages, after 
submitting an outline of the Periods of misfortune which the canonical Hebrew Text has, 
to a great measure, survived, down to Cahkn’s a. d. 1831-1861. • 

Walton, Kennicott, and De Wette (to say nothing of other sources), the reactor perceives 
are tolembly familiar to us. To extract from their works is merely mechanical ; but the 
fear of tedium warns us to be eqlectic. In these matters it is our private opinion tlmt, 
if Titans were again to pile Ossa u]»on Pelion, after rolling upon “Ossa the leafy Olym- 
pus,” (206) they would fail to startle, fjir less convince, those who lie below the metaphy- 
sical stratum of intellectual development; for, “as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, 
so do these men withstand the truth.” (207) It will be more interesting to the enlightened 
reader to view a brief historical schedule of the changes which eightcien centuries have 
entailed upon the Hebrew Text — condensed principally from Kennicott*s results in his 
Disserfatio Generalis : — • 

Ist PKttioD, B. c. — “In most ancient times, the Hebrew Text was corrupt;” and the 
codex (say, “fragmentary books”) used by the Greek interpreters of the Old Testa- 
ment, at Alexandria, was undoubtedly Hebrew, but a copy not sufficiently emended. 
Even Buxtorf is obliged to admit — “ Judaeos a tempore Esdno negligentiores fuisse 
•circa textum Hebraeum, et non curios<Ks circa lectionein veram.’* 

The numerals were expressed by letters: the five y/wi//«ietters viiniy nun^ pay^ 
and tsade) had not then been invented; the words were still undivided. 

2d PKiuoi>, A. i). down to 500. — The texts were more corrupt in the time of Phuo and 
Josephus. Neither in their il.ay, nor in that of Origen, third century, were the Com- 
mandments {t^rod. XX. 3-17) divided into ten, in the manner they are now. In Philo 
the division is quinary., after the fashion of Pythagoreans. About the latter epoch 
commences the Talmudic Mishua ; and, in the fifth century, the Cemara ; each of 
which books proves the increase of textual errors. So do the writings of the Futlicis 
during all this age — notably St. Jerome; while the apostolic books demonstrate that 
the Greek differed, more or less, Iroiu the Hebrew original, 

3d PERIOD, A.D. 500 to 1000. — Aside from the later and less reliable Fathers, two Ilebra 
ical works establish, tliat no expurgations of error had been made in the Text; vi>.., 
the Rvbljqth., after a. o. 700, ami the Pirkc Pliezar., after 800. ' About the sixth century, 
the Rabbis of Tiberias commeiiceil the “Masora”: a labor that would not have been 
undertaken but for the reasons above given, and the wretched condition of the Text 
in their time ; as proved by the multitudes of Keri vela Kethib (the read, but not the 
written) or Kethib veh Keri (the written, but not the read). (208) 

4th PEKion, A. D. 1000 to 14.50, — The Jewish school.s of BaVjylonia seek refuge in Spain 
about 1040; between which era and 1240 flourished the four great Kabhis, Their 
Works- prove not merely different readings, but iHjsoluie mistakes in copies of the Text ; 
things then existing in manuscripts of the Old Testament now exist no longer, and 
vice versa'; while the “ Ma.sora,” itself, already in confusion inextricable, only rendered 
matters worse. It is of this age alone that we possess those Hebrew manuscripts hy 
us called ancient — not one 900 yeays old 1 

5th PERIOD, A. D. 1450 to 1750. — Printing invented: the art was first applied to Psalme 
in the year 1477; and to the whole Hebrew Text in 1488; that entire edition, save 
one-tliird of a copy, being immediately burnt by Neapolitan Jews. But here, upon 
editions now following eacli other with rapid succc.ssion, the Rabbis begin their restor- 
ations and their lamentations. Continental scholars now set to work upon Ihhrew iti 
earnest, without professorships : whilst, in England, king James’s version is a .splendid 


(2n6^ Vmoii.: Gewg.; i. 281. 

(207) 2 Tim. iiL 8 — apud Suarpe. 


(208) De Wktte: L pp. 34.5, 563-368. 
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record of Professors -without Hebraism, during the years 1603-’!]. Fifty years later, 
"Walton redeems the shame of Oxford; and yet, one hundred years later still, Kennicott 
himself chronicles — “ the reader -will be pUaicd to observe, that as the study of the 
Hebrew language has only been reviving during the last one hundred years (209) to 
end which^entencc logically, we ourselves consider that there could be na “ revival 
where, in 1000, there was scarcely a beginning; and, ergo, that the Doctor’s attesta- 
tion must refer to incipient efforts, in his century commencing, to resuscitate the 
Hebrew tongue after twenty centuries of burial. 

6th and present period, a. d. 1750 to 1853. 

Taking Eichhorn as the grand point of departure, we find, after the lapse of a century, 
how, through the operations of that rational method” of which he and Richard Simon 
were, among Christians, the first qualified exponents, the Hebraical scholarship of our own 
generation (proud of its hundred champions) has truly kept pace, on the European conti- 
nent, with the universal progress of knowledge. 

Nevertheless, on every side, we still see and hear the crocodile whimper how “ nobody 
undertakes a neiv translation (into English) of Holy Scripture” commensurate with the 
imperious demands of all the sciences at present advancing — news of the onward steps 
made by each being actually transmitted through magnetic telegraphs (210) — and yet,» 
withal, few men in America so blind as not to perceive that, even in evangelized England, 
such pecuniary superfluities as those said to have been realized through a “ World’s 
Exhibitions^'* are expended ^od alone knows how or why) upon anything, or everything, 
rather than in behalf of a conscientious revual of our Enulish BIBLE. 

G. R. G. 


ESSAY II. 


PALEOGHArillC EXCURSUS ON THE ART OF WRITING. 

The same imperious necessity that hne constrained us to suppress the continuation of 
Part ITI., Essay 1. {^suprOs p. 620), renders it obligatory to curtail our TTi.story of the '^Art 
of Writing, from the earliest antiquity to the present day.” Tliis subject, perhaps the 
most vital in any researches into the antiquity of the Hebrew Penfnleurh, has never yet 
publicly received adequate attention from modern scholarship. With ourselves it has been 
a favorite pursuit ever since 1844; (211) nor, did space permit the insertion of what wc 
had prepared in manuscript for the present volume, should wc not have taken some pride 
in the presentation of a scries of facts and arguments that would entirely justify every 
point set forth in the accompanying Tableau pp. 630, 631]. 


(200) l»t Dissert.; 175a; p. a07. 

(210) llev. John Bvchman, D. D.’h Doctrine of the Unity of the Human lince; Charleston, S. C., 1850; p. 288 — 
“And evpn telotirnphinK to Ainrrioa, through the convenient wire.s of Mr. Gliddon, the yet unpuhlished dis- 
ooveriea of Lepsiua.” These discoveries have since been published, and much John B.aghman J^nows about 
theml Morton’s rofutatfotiH, in the Oh.arleston MedicalJoumal, 1850-’61, render it quite unnecessary for mo 
to waste more ink upon tiio exiini;uishod author of the above “ Doctrine.” — Q. R.O. 

(211) Vide Gliddon, in Luke Burkk’s ?2hnoloffiealJtjurnal, No. ix.; London, Feb. 1849; pp. 400-416: — repub- 
lished in Otia ACyyptiaca ; London, Madden, 1849; pp. 99-115: — and, without text, but with some improvo’ 
ment of the “ Table,” in IlamUmA- to the. Panorama of the Nile ; London, Madden, 1849; pp. 41-46; under the 
heading of “ Philology.” Of this pamphlet, rather more than ^00 copie.s have been distributed in the United 
States, from Maine to Tjouisiaha, and, accompanied by my oral Lectures, have somewhat familiarized American 
auditors with themes but little known in Europe beyond collegiate precincts. 
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Ab it is, wo can merely recommend the reader, after viewing the three distinct geogra- 
phical origins and independent developments of the art of writing, to study well the place 
which palaeography now assigns to the modern square-letter (AS/tUlU) Hebrew alphabet of 
“ 22 letters while we discuss a few general principles, to be amply corroborated in detail 
on some fixture occasion. 

Digrkssional Remarks on the ensuing Table. 

I. — The principle followed (probably for the first time in palojographical disquisition) and 
exll^bited through the annexed table, is a consequence of the woik which it accompanies. As 
“Types of Mankind” tabulates the various species of the “genus homo” according to their 
several relations to the Flora and the Fmina of their respective centres of creation, the 
harmonious unison of all sciences,(112) when directed to the elucidation of a given fact, 
cannot be better exemplified than by cleaving into three well-ascertained masses the grand 
enigma of graphical origines. 

We hold, without mental reservations, that history does not justify, archaeology permit, 
or ethnology warrant, the slightest, intercourse, between Kgypt and China prior to the 
days of Cyrus (as an extreme point) ; nor between either of these two primordial nations, 
and the Aborigines of that continent which, pronounced by Agassiz to bo the oldest land, 
was unknown (from us trans-atlantically) to inhabitants of the Oriental hemisphere before 
CoLUMHUS. Some of the physical reasons arc set forth in the present volume: and it is 
pleasing to find that palaeography entirely corroborates results deduced from other investi- 
gations. To chivalrous opponents, “ blanched under the harness ” of scientific pursuits, 
we respectfully throw down our gauntlet upon three propositions : — 

A — Prior to n. c. 600, Egypt had no intercourse with America or China. 

R — “ “ America had no intercourse with China or Egypt. 

C — “ ** China had no intercourse with Egypt or America. 

Until some student, qualified through knowledge of the archreological actualities inherent 
in this triad of problernata (knowledge to be evinced by the weight in science of his 
demurrer), overthrows the principle upon which our table is erected, we shall not fear for its 
stability : nay, we offer to his use the weapons of our armory, by indicating the shortest 
ptith to verification of bibliothical accuracy. 

IT, — The researches of Gesenius (213) and of Champollion-Figeac(214) have been our 
points of departure in the construction of the Table. We have remodelled them by the 
lights which, in the former case fifteen, in the latter twelve, years of discovery demand ; 
fusing the results of both authorities into one ; ainl then separating the wliole into three 
grand stems; Ist, llAMITTC, with its Semitish branches— 2d, MONGOLIAN, with its off- 
shoots — 3d, AMERICAN, whose slender twigs were cut short, for ever, by Pizarro and by 
CORTKZ. 

1st. The HAMITIC ORIGIN — start with Chanipollion le Jeurie, (2 15) continue with Lep- 
Bius,(210) and close with lluiiseii,(217) IVircli,(2I8) 15urgsch,(2I9) and De Saulcy.(220) 

The Sefnilic streams have been followed in the subjoined order. 

Aside from personal verification of the “ ohl- travellers” — Pietro della Valle, Chardin, 
Corneille le Rrun, Kaempfer, Niebuhr, &c. ; and of the later. Rich, Ouseley, Ker Porter, 
Kinnier, Morier, and Malcolm; the perusal of De Sacy, Tychsen, Munter, Grotefend, Saint 

(212) HuMiiouvr: Cosmos; Introductit u to edition ; 1S46; i. pp. 

(210) Scrip. Lin{f. IVurn. Mon.; ISO" ; pp. 62, 60, and Table of Alp/uiltfls. p. 64. 

(214) Pdlrogrophie TTjiiversi'Ue.; 1841; i. p. 46 — ‘‘Tablt'an pour servir Jl I’histoire de I’l^crituro.’* 

(216) O^mmaire. fjpyptienne ; 1S36; — Dictionnaire hjyptimne ; 1841. 

(216) IMire d Hocdlini — Annuli dell’ In.^tituto di Corri-spoml. Archeol.; Roma, 1837 ; vol. ix. 

(217) JEgyptpns SUUe in der Wcftgeschicfife ; 184.6; vol. i. part 2d. ^ 

(218) In Bunskn’s hJgypC.s JHarp ; 1848; i. pp. 448-000 ; — and in Glipdon; Otia jEgyptiam; 1849; pp. 113-116. 

(219) Buao-scn: Nf'Wp/um ex papyria ft inseriptionibus explanata; Berlin, 1848; — and 

ifumerorum apod vpU>res Aigyptios de.moticon^/i dodrina ; Berlin, 1849. 

(220) Db Saulcy: LeUre d M. Gnigninut; Paris, 1843; — and Analy.se grammaticale du Texte Dimoligue du 
lf6eret de llosette ; i., premiere partie, 1845. 
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“ Qniclam Cecropem Atheniecsem, vel Linutn Thebanum. et lemporibus Trojanis Palamedem, Argivum, memorant, itxdtcim litterarum formas ■ ■ — reperiss*.” . . • 

Qu!ppe fama est, Cadmum, classe Phanicum vectuin, rudibus adhuc Grxcorum populis artis ejus auctorem fuisse.’’ — Tacituj, Anaal. lib. xi. c. 14. [Vide also Hero- 
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Martin, Rask, Burnouf, Lassen, and Westergaard ; the possession of the major portion 
of the folio plates and texts of Botta, Flandin and Coste, Layard, Texier, &c. ; and the 
inspection of what of Assyrian sculptures were in London and Baris during 1849: (221) 
— our views upon AssyrO’- Babylonian writings take their departure and are derived from 
the series at foot, appended in the order of our studies. (222) 

Eyyptian hieroglyphical discoveries had long ago revealed the fact that, as early at least 
as Thotrncs III , of the XVIlIth dynasty, about the sixteenth century b. c., the Pha- 
raohs had overrun “Naharina,” or Mesopotamia, with their armies. Accepted, like all 
new truths, with hesitation, since Rosellini’s promulgation of the data in 1832; or at first 
entirely denied by cuneatic discoverers, who claimed a primeval epoch for the sculptures 
of Nineveh and Babylon ; nothing at t^is day is more positively fixed in historical science 
than these Egyptian con<|uests over “ Nineveh” and “ Babel,” at least three centuries before 
Derceto (the earliest mo^iarch recorded in cuneiform inscriptions) lived ; assuming Layard’s 
last view to be correct, (223) that he flourished about b. c. 1250. At foot we present the 
order in which an inquirer may investigate the discoveries that have finally set these ques- 
tions atrest ; (224) while the following extracts from Rawlinson will render further doubts 
irrelevant : — 

“That the' employment of the Cuneiform character originated in Ass^^ria, while the sys- 
ie.m of writing to which it was adapted was borrowed from Egypt^ will hardly admit of quCvS- 
tion: . . . the whole structure of the Assyrian graphic system evidently betra^'s an Egyp- 
tian origin. . . . The whole system, indeed, of homophones is essentially Eggpliany (225) 

• 

It is upon such data that, without adducing other reasons derived from personal studies, 
we have made the earliest Semitic stream of our Table flow outwards from Egypt into 
ancient Mesopotamia — assigning the period of its Eastward flux, according to well-known 
conditions in Egyptian history, as bounded by the XTTth and XVIIIth dynasties: that 
is, between the twenty-second and sixteenth century n. c. ; — which age, placed parallel 
with Archbishop Usher’s scheme of biblical chronology, implies from a little before Abraham 
down to the birth of Moses. No Egyptologist will contest this view: the opinions of those 
who deny, without acquaintance with the works submitted, are “vox et prmterea nihil.” 


(221) Throe* Archayiloghjal liocttires, on “Bahylon, Ninovoh, nnd Porwopolis,” delivered before the Lyceum of 
the 'Id Municipality nt New Orleans; Gth. 9th, 13th April, IS,V2; by O. R. G. 

(222) Botta: Left res d M. Mold ; Paris, — T>k LoNorfEjEE nnd T)r Paulcy, in ArchenJ. ; 1 S44-1 !^.'i2 ; — 
I^iwENSTEUX; Essai dr Dtchiffreme.nt de U f'eriture Assyrienne; Paris, 1H4.') ; — Botta: Sur P£crifure Cnnciforme; 
1S49; — Uwvi.iNSox: Tablet of Jiehistnu ; 1840; — and Commentary on Cuncifomn Insn'iptians ; 1850; — IIincks: 
On the Three linds of Versepolitan Writing ; Tran.s. K. Irish Acad., 1847 ; — Nouius : Memoir mi the. Scythic Verintm 
of the liehistun Inscription ; and K a\vlins«»N'’s rommunications ; in .lour. R. Asiat. Poo., 18r).3; xv. part 1. .Mjuiy 
other works upon this speciality, no le.s3 than upon the writiiig-s of every liisturiciil nation of antiquity, .are 
Hied in the manu-scripts we suppre.ss for lack of space. But, by anticipation of thnir future appearance, it 
would bo inju-sticf to an author “ qui a puise des bonnes sourc|(S,” not to recommend earnestly to the .sincere 
inquirer after truth, a perusal of the fir.st and only work in the Kn}?lish hmi'uase wliich has grasped this vast 
tsuhject in a manner commensurate with the progrc.ss of .science. Tt arriv«^«l at the Philadelphia Library ^ and 
was kindly pointed nnt to us by our accomplished friend Mr. Lloy^d P. Smith, after our own “Table” was already 
stereotyjwd. We have read it witii admiration ; and althougii upon three points, the hieroglyphical. the cuneiform, 
and especially the ITebreio, wo mij^ht .•suggest few' critical — that is tt> say, more rigidly chronological — ^sub- 
stitutions; yet, upon the whole pcrformancj? we are happy to offer the warm commendations of a fellow-student. 
The reader will find it, in the meanwhile, an excellent adjunct to our “Table”; and tlie following extracts, 
with an interlineary commentary, sufHce to indicate that Mr. Humphrey’s view's and our own differ upon but 
a single point: — “The world has now po.s.«;e.ssed a purely alphabetic .system of writing for 3000 years or more 
[say rather, about 300 years 7c.vj«|, and ittonograpliic .systems for more than 3000 years longer [say, considerably 

nioi'e] There can In* little doubt that the art of Avriting grew up independently in many count lies having 

no communication with each otlier [entirely agreed]” : (vide Henky Noel UuMPimEYS: The Origin and J^ogress 
of the Art of Writing; London, 1853; pp. 1, 3). 

(223) Jiubylon; Ex.; 1853; p. 623. 

(f2^) Letronxe: La Civilisation flgyptienne. ; pp. 1-56; Extrait do la Revue dies Deux Mondes; Feb., Aprilf 
1846; — BrncH; Statistical Tablet of Karnac; — Obelisik of Thotmcjs III.; and on Two (Mriouches found at Nime 
roud; Trans. R. Soc. Lit., lS40-’48 ; — Gliudon; Otia ; p. 103; — Layard: Ninetvh; 1848; ii. pp. 163-235 ; — 

SnvRPE, in Itonomrs Nineveh; pp. ; — Lay.mcd: Babylon; 1853; pp. 153-159,186-196,280-282,630; — 

and, jiartlcUlarly, Bmcn; ^4/iwtfAv of Thotmes III.; London Archceclogia^ xxxv., 1853; p. 160, &c. 

(225) Cbminenlary ; 1850; pp. 4-6. 
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Scholars, guided by the books cited for justificatory details, will find little to alter in the 
general features of these several alphabetical streams as their respective monumental rocks 
first pierce through the mists of traditionary history : except in one direction ; viz. : 
where we have made a Semitic rivulet (probably through Chalda^an channcls)*conimingle 
with “ Ahian elements” in Hindostan. “ Indology ” will protest against profaning the 
sanctified soil of Indra and Brahma wHh the mere “ tail-race ” of a Semitic pond, originally 
filled by the Nile! Shades of Wilford, Faber, Hales, and spirit of Edgar Quinet! In Ger- 
many, appeal will at once be made to Von Bohlen ! .In Wales, to Arthur James Johnes, 
Esq. ! (226) Doe.s not every body know, it will be said, that primordial civilization (unce- 
remoniously kicked out of Ethiopic Meroe by Lepsius,) first dawned upon the Ganges? that 
Memphis, (if not also Palenque, and Copan,) received her holiest Penates at the hands, of 
Siva^ Vifshnu^ Bhairava^ Crishna^ or any other Indian Deity a pundit may invent? (227) 

With all deference, after the first horrors excited by our outrage shall have calmed 
down into philosophical contempt, we beg to oti'er a quotation : — 

The people of Ilindostaii and the ancient nations of Europe came in contact at a single 
point. The expedition of Alexander the Great begins, and in some sort ends, their con- 
nexion. Even of this event, so recent and remarkable, the Jlindue have no record ; they 
have not even a tradition that can with certainty be traced to it.” (228) 

Our author, who stands out in bold relief among the Sanscrit scholars of England, won- 
ders at the credulity of those who reject Chaldman and Egyptian antiquity to worship Hin- 
dostivnic; administering stern rebukes to writers who trust in the “ absurdity of Jlindu state- 
ments,” — a people utterly “ destitute of historical records.” 

The same historian, in Notes on the Mudra RakshanUy says : — 

“ It inviy not here be out of place to offer a few observations on the identification of 
Chandragupta an<l Sandracottus. It is the oabj point on which ufe can rest with, ant/thinr/ like 
confidence in the history of the. Hindus, and is therefore of vital importance in all our attempts 
to reduce the reigns of their kings to a rational and consistent chronology.” 

Tumour, (226) sums up his review of Hindoo literature with saying, — 

“ That there docs not now exist an authentic, connected, and chronologic.ally-correct Hin- 
doo history; and that the absence of that history proceed.s, not fj’om original deficiency of 
historical data, but from the systematic perversion of those data ailopted to work out the 
monstrous scheme upon which Hindoo faith is based.” 

The preceding extracts, we hope, may serve to break the fall of huge Indianist edifices 
from the highest peak of the Himalaya to a level but little expected by general readers. 
That we are not altogether freshmen in these Hindoo demolitions may be inferred from a 
passage, printed five years ago, which we now take the liberty of repeating, with its Italian 
preface : — 

“Cadoiio Ic cittii; cadono i rc;'iii, 

E I’uoni d’esscr mortal par clic nl .‘KlcRnil” (230) 

“That the peninsula of Hindostan, thronged with varied populations, possessed great 
Empires and a high state of culture, in ages parallel with the earliest monuments of Egypt 
and China, upon whose civilizations India exerted, and from which she (ixpericnced influ- 
ences, in the flux and reflux of Humanity’s progressive development, no one, nisi imperiius. 


(220) Phildfujical Proofs of the Origintil Unity and Recent Origin of the Ifnman Race.; Loadoii, 1840; pp. i;U- 
1.33. For “Colto-numia,” thi.s work out- llerods Bktham’s! Wo can only observe with Chami'om.ion {V RgypU 
s<nis tes Pharams, 1814), of a phU^ogist wlio d<5rivcd tho Greek name of Egypt from the Gaelic dialects of Lower 
Brittany — “Certainly, even admitting that the Groek-s spoko Jias-breton, there is some distance from AiGurrob 
to flcou-i-velP 

(227) Prichard: Egyptian Mythotexjy ; 1819; p. 35, — TIkkrev: Hist. Res., Indian Nations. 

(228) Wilson; ITisUrry of BHtish Jyidia ; 1840; “Clironology and History of the Hindus;” i., book 2, ch. 1, 

pp. 163-109. ♦ . 

(229) Author of tho “Buddhist Pali Historical Annals of Ceylon,” called A/o/iawanso, “Royal Chronirles”, 

compilotl from earlier sources in a. d. 302 : if not /ater. * 

(230) Metastasio; paraphrase of S. Sulpicius's Letter to Cicero ;*epist. v. lib. 4. Tho second line has been 
latterly rhymed — “E nol cadcr un c’*^***n par che si sdegni.” The English is “ Aties fall, kingdoms fall; 
and (yet) man seems to scorn that he is mortal! ” 

80 
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will deny; but the hallucinations about early Brabmanical science in Astronomy, when 
their Zodiacs are Greeks their Kclipaes calculated har.kivard.% and their fabulous chronology 
is built upon Chaldean inagianism^ leave the historical antiquity of India prostrate beneath 
the axe oti the sAoW-chronologist. * Un astronomo pu6, se vuole, far le tavole dell’ecclissi 
che avranno luogo'di qui a cento-mila anni, se il niondo esister^i, ; e pub ugualniente deter- 
minare lo stiito, nel quale sarebbesi trovato il cielo centoTnil’anni fa, se il mondo esisteva : * 
(Testa, ‘ Dissertazione sopra cbie Zodiaci,’ &c. ; Koma, 1803, p. 23.) The Hindoos, in con^ 
coding their primeval chronology, merely ad<]ed a navghi to Babylonish cyclic reckon- 
intrs j ji p -4. 320.000 years, instead of 432,000! (l)e Brotoiine, ‘Filiations des Peuples,’ 1837 ; 
vol.T, pages 234 to 261, and 414.) See ample confirmations, of the above view in the 
critical work of Wilson (‘ Ariana Antiquu,’ 1841 ; pages 17, 21, 24, 419; 44, 46; and par- 
ticularly page 439, wherein it is shown, that numismatic studies cease to throw light on 
Indian antiquities about the middle of the third century n.c.”). 

“ When, therefore, the contenders for the ante-diluvian remoteness of the 
lettered Sanucrit Alphabet can produce any stlone^ or other record older than the ‘column 
of Allahabad in honoi^of Tchandra-Ootipta, Sajulracottiis,^ cotemporary with Seleucus 
Nicator, r. 315, it tfrill be time enough for Ilierologists, Sinologists, Hellenists and He- 
braists, to take into account the pseudo-antiquity of Sanscrit Alphabetical literature.” (231) 

Our profession of faith in these matters, identical with the doctrines we hold at this day, 
shocked some literary prejudices. Nevertheless, it was based upon tolerably extensive 
perusal of works on Hindoo antiquities; and it is supported bj the cuts and thrusts of a 
swordsman, whose trenchant blade, notched on the battle-fields of Hindostan, still preserves 
its keenness aipi<l tl'c bloodless strifes of archueological polemics — Lieut. Col. Sykes. (282) 

From his matchless overthrow of European superstitions, in regard to Indian antiquity, 
wc have alrea<ly extracted two paragraphs containing the decisions of Wilson and Tur- 
nour. We now condense his own applications of cold steel to some of the vitalities of Hin- 
dostanic pretension. 

There exists but one Sanscrit composition that can be called “history; ” viz. the Eaja 
Taringiniy compiled a. d. 1148. It contains anachronisms of 790, and of 1048 years! Prior 
to the fifth century after C., “inscriptions in pure Sanscrit are entirely wanting” — the 
earliest Sanscrit inscription ascends to the fourth century, but it is impure in language and 
not orthographic. Between the tenth and seventeenth centuries of our era, Sanscrit 
inscriptions “ roll in thousands !” The very Sanscrit languagcy in the polished form in 
which its literature readies us, can no more be found monvrneutally in India, before the 
fifth century after C., than the English of Byron could appear in the days of Gower or 
Chaucer. In consequence, those Germanic writers who, in their assimilations (which are 
positive enough) of Greek, Latin, German, or other Indo-European idiom, forget that 
Sanscrit has undergone ‘even greater transmutations than our Saxon vernacular has since 
the reign of Alfred, often commit philological oversights of sublime magnitude! 

“ Why are there not,” asks Sykes, “the same tangible and irrefragable proofs extant of 
the Sanscrit as of the Pali language : the more particularly so as Brahmanism and Sanscrit 
have hitherto been believed to emanate from the fabled ages? ” 

Commencing his deep researches with the’ more recent Sanscrit inscriptions, and tracing 
them backwards as far as they recede, Prinsep (233) resolved the modern forty-eight Deva- 
Nagari characters absolutely into the primitive letters of the old inscriptions written in the 
“ Lat” character and Pali language — the rencontre of graphical forms that approximated 
to the ancient Pali type increasing exactly in the ratio of the antiquity of each Sanscrit 
inscription. Of these last, the most ancient known dates a. d. 309 ; being just 624 years 
posterior to the oldest Pali inscription discovered throughout the Hindostanic peninsula! 

Now, this oldest Pali inscription is found on the “column of Allahabady*' whereupon it 


(231) Otia ; p. 110, and note. 

(2;V2) “ Notes on the Ilolijrious, Moral, and Political State of Ancient India before the Mohammedan Invasion” 
—■Jincr. F. Asiatic Soc.; London, 1841 ; vol. vi. pp. 248-484. 

(2:3J1) Jtnmtal Asiatic Sac. of Ikngul; 18o4-’41. Coiif. Jour. R. Asiatic Soc., 1853; xv. part i. p. xxv; foi 
“Nasfiik Inscriptions,” the date of the rave heinf^ only A. ». 338 1 . Also, concerninj? Arian superpositiona upon 
a 'dark uutocthonous (^pulation of Ilindoatan, Gen. Ukigqs’s Lecture “On tho Aboriginal Race of India;" 
reported in London Literary Gazette, July 17, 1852. 
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was chiselled in the reign of Tchandra-Gupta, who is the Sandracottus of Greek history, 
coetaueous with Seleuous Nicator in the year b. c. 315. All India affords nothing, written 
alphabeticalh/j more ancient ; and this age is 220 years later than the alpliabctic cuneiform 
of Persepolis ; or above 300 years after the Greeks had already adopted* the Alephi (alpha), 
Beth (beta), Gimel (gamma), Dalelh (delta), of the anterior Phoenician alphabet! The 
identification of “ Sandracottus ” is moreover proved by the next early inscriptions known 
in the Pali tongue; viz. : two edicts of Pisadasi->4so^«, a king of India in the yemu. c. 
247 ; who refers to his contemporary Antiochus the Great ; just 62 years after thlMcfe«^ 
inscription, whose epoch stands parallel with Seleuciis. Thus, palroographically, the an- 
tiquity of India has fallen, never to rise again: and, inasmuch as the Brahmans certainly 
stole their Zodiac from the post-Macedonian Greeks ; and probably^some Levitical ceremo- 
niifls of Manou from Jewish exiles; there is no reason whatever, yet published, against our 
theory, that alphabetic writing also reached Hindostan, through Ariqn channels, from those 
Semitic streams the source of which is now irrevocably traced back to IIamitic originea in 
Egypt. 

“ All those ancient systems of Persic writing with which we are acquainted, although 
applied to Arian dialects, are .obviously formed on a Semitic model. I may nt>tice, in chro- 
nological succession, the writing on the Cilician Darics ; the Arianian alphabet (of which 
the earliest certain specimen is the transcript of the Indicts of Asoka), with its derivatives, 
the nuinismatic Bactrian, and the character of the Buddhist topes; the Zend; the Par- 
thian ; exhibiting in the inscriptions of Persia at least three varieties ; and the Pehlevi, 
lapitlary, numismatic and cursive. These several branches of Palajography are all more 
or less connected. (234) 

Thus much to justify Cur table. But, “ Titiiis or Sempronius” exclaims, have we not 
the Sanscrit Vedas^ the Epics Mahabharata and Ramai/ana, the ‘‘Laws of Manou,” and the 
Puranas? Did not Sir William Jones fix tho age of the Vcilas in the fifteenth century b. c.; 
that of tho “Institutes of Menu” in the twelfth ? (235) Were not similar opinions held 
by Colebrooke and Schlcgel ; and are they not supported by great Indianists of our own 
time ? Conceded, gentlemen. Knowing nothing of Sanscrit ourselves, we are as little able to 
speak decisively as those litUratears who will be most startled at our audacities. Linguisti- 
cally, there are not twenty-five men in the world whose judgment, matured by comparative 
archaeology, is really authoritative in this discussion. In the meanwhile, polctographical 
facts speak intelligibly to all educated minds. We might ad«l that Professor Wilson thinks 
the Vedas may, in part, ascend almost to the sixth century b. <5.: but Sykes’s sabre is not 
wanting in our^defence ; so let us continue. 

In the first place, it is historical, that the Brahmans, in their efforts to destroy Buddhism, 
dealt, by the a7icient texts of Hindoo treatises on religion or traditions, precisely as tho 
Inquisition did with Hebrew Scriptures that existed before the tenth century of our era — 
t. #?., destroyed them. In the second, two Chinese travellers in India — Fa-hian, in the fourth 
century, and Hiuaii-thsang, in the seventh after Christ — have (unfortunately for Brahma- 
nical respectability) chronicled how, in this interval of three hundred years, the disciples 
of Brahma had expanded, from an incipient bud, into that detestable tlower in which Sanscrit 
literature portrays them — ever noxious as blossoms. (236) Their accounts are confirmed 

by the Chinese encyclopcedist, Ma-touan-liii ; (237) who registers that, about 502 a. d., the 
Brahmans were but a small sept among the Buddhists — “first among the tribes of ^or- 
barians.” It may also be mentioned that, in the time of Buddha, sixth century b. c., the 
Hindoo population was classed already into those four grand divisions which attest, as 

(2.34) R.\wunson: ; part i. pp. 4:]-44. f 

(2.35) Wo Imvo recently re-read most of W. Jone.s’s Papers with increased rovorenco: for his immense 

erudition qualifies all dogmatic opinions attributed to him with of his own. Before us lie Pauthikh’s 

Livres Sacr6s de VOrimt; 1843; also Munk: ItvJleTions sur le Cuttades Avciens th’hrmx; 1833; wliereiu the fifth 
book of Manou is compared with Ijeoiticm; — and other Sanscrit com yicn tutors “quos recensere supurvuennoum 
esaet.” We have read Burnouf: lioudhistne, and Yofna; and nothing therein opposes, while much Justifies. 
Our view. • • 

(230) RtMUSAT ; Melanffes Asiatiques. 

(237) Pautuieb: Chine; p. 381. 
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Pauthier well remarks, (238) “ the diversity of races conquering and vanquished at a very 
early epoch;” viz; Brahmans^ priests; Kchatriyas, soldiers; Vainyaa, tradesmen; and 
Soudrasy scrvilcs : (239) but the Oi'iinese Fa-hian shows how, even in the fourth century 
after (\, these divisions were merely civily and not yet religious ordinances. In short, it is 
now certain that the ca«^e-sy8tem,”(240) which (it is likewise thoroughly established) was 
never known in Egypt, had not been invented in llindostan until Brahmanical superstitions 
obt{u|||jd predominance long after the Christian era. So again with respect to most of those 
prol^Wions of animal sustenance, and other “ unclean things,” which some have supposed 
that Moses learned from primeval gymnosophists. Forbidden, for practical hygienic 
motives, among Pharaonic priests, Pythagonnan philosophers, and among Israelitish no less 
than Mohammedan Arabians, joorA: was equally proscribed by Manou : (241) “The regenerate 
man who knowingly may have eaten mushroom, domestic Aoy, garlic, wild-cock, onion, or 
leek, shall be degraded.” Now, as Sykes inquires, if the laws of Manou had been in exis- 
tence prior to the Christian era, how came it that Buddha died of dysentery from eating 
porky and that hug' a flesh should have been the aliment of early Brahmanical ascetics ? 

When enthusiastic Iinlologists shall have explained away the above palffiographical and 
historical objections, they will be at leisure to defend the alleged antiquity of the Sanscrit 
books themselves. Here is a little thing calculated, as Lanci writes, to “scaponire i gratta- 
capi.” (242) 

The “Puranas” claim for Rama a d.ate something like 837,102 years before their compi- 
lation. Bentley fixed the poem Ramayanay by its intrinsic evidences, at a. d. 291 : and 
Wilson, together with the best Sanscrit critics, determines the age of the earliest “Puranas” 
between the eighth and ninth century after Christ. Such being the facts, Sykes educes 
as follows. 

Sir W. .Tones (Preface to the Institutes of Menu)y assumed “ that the Vedas must there- 
fore have been written three hundred years before the Institutes of Menu, and these Insti- 
tutes three hundred years before the Puranas.” Then, Sykes’s deadly sword gives point — 
as Wilson has proved, from internal evidence, that the “ Puranas were written or compiled 
between the eighth and fourteenth centuries of the Christian era, it follows, according to 
Sir W. .Jones’s hypothesis, that the Institutes of Menu date from the fifth century {AnnisT)), 
and the Vedas from the second century.” Monumental calligraphy supports this view; while 
the Vishnu Piirana (dated by Wilson at a. d. 9.54) brings the polished Sanscrit language 
down as late as the tenth century. Analogy also, in adjacent countries, points to the same 
solution as to how Lamaism and Romanism present such striking identities. It is said by 
Fatlier Ceorgi that “ Writing, laws and religion were introdiujed into Thibet about the 
year 35 after (Christ. ”(243) Thus, we learn that Thibetan pretensions, which have more 
affinity with those of llindostan than of China, lend no support to Hindoo antiquity. 

The geographical names in Hindoo literature wofully invalidate the antiejuity of some 
books: because, if the mention of “Yavanas” {loniansy lUN?;w. in Hebrew and in Assyrian 
cuneiform, YoonUn in Arabic, and YUNIN in old Egyptian), does not positively prove a 
writer posterior to Ai.exandek, b. c. 3.30; that of “ Tchinas ” (inasmuch as the Celestial 
Empire was not called Thsiiiy China, before the year 250 b. c.), at once knocks down a 
book to times after that era. (244) So again, as Indo-Scythians did not penetrate into India 
before n. c. 125, allusion to the Sakas must proceed from an autlmr who lived subse- 
quently. Now, the Rnmayana and the Mahahharata. both speak of “ Yavanas, Tchinas, and 
Sakas ;” and ergo, the latter cannot well be older (aside from other reasons) than the 

(238) L^ns (1e Manou ; Introd. ; p. 22. 

(239) Jfl. ; book i., sloka 31. 

(240) OLinno.NT : Otia : p. 90. * 

(241) Book V. 19; — The r»*a.«»on why neither Judaism nor Islkmlsm ever made progress in China is owing to 

Its inhahitanls’ fondness for little The same tastes render either religion utterly impossible at Oincinnali- 

(242) “ Ifptnovc the ohftinacy of hcaitrucratohe/j^'* 

(243) Alphatientm TiheJanum ; upud I)e Brotoxnk : Filiations ; i. p. 445. , 

/^244) The fleets of IIoaxg-ti first visited the ports of Bengal about the year 280 B. 0. {Chine, p. 2). 
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second century after Christ, nor the former earlier than the fifth; in -no case can either 
antedate b„o. 260. But, wildly shriek our Brahmanists — thf grottos of Ellora^ Elephavta, 
Adjunta^ &c.? Alas, gentlemen — Sykes says, not one *antedate8 the ninth century after 
Christ I Even Prichard, following Prinsep, does not consider thes^ caves earlier than 
“ a century or two prior to the Christian era, when Buddhism flourished in the height of 
its glory from Kashmir to Ceylon.*’ (245)' 

We delude ourselves, probably, with the belief that our opponents in biblical studiM will 
concede that, in our hands, the knife of criticism is double-edged ; and that we apply it 
equally to the notions of Hindoo as well as of Judiean commentators. In the last century 
it was the fashion to exalt Sanscrit literature at the expense of Jewish ; greatly to the dis 
comfort of orthodoxy. The latter may now console itself with the assurance, that its Ilin- 
dosttyiic apprehensions were puerile — for, beneath the most ruthless scalpel, a “ Book of 
the Law of Moses ” stands erect with vitality, in the sixth century n. o. ; that is, 200 years 
before the oldest Pali document of India was inscribed by Chandraoupta. 

With the judicious reflections of another Sanscrit authority we take leave of Ilindostan; 
merely mentioning that our own analysis of Xth (leiiesis has entirely confirmed the 
doctrine broached by the learned Col. Vans Kennedy. (24G) 

“Although f do not derive all the nations of the earth from Shem, Ham, and Japhety I 
still think that Babylonia [we read, Ariana] was the original seat of the Sanscrit language 
and of Sanscrit literature. . . . But this error [i. e. the contrary hypothesis] necessarily 
proceeds from the assumption, that the first eleven chapters of (Jencsis give an authentic 
account of the creation and of the earlier ages of the world ; which renders it necessary 
to insult common sense, and to disregard the plainest principles of evidence and reasoning, 
in order to prove that all the races of mankind and all systems of polytheism were derived 
from one and the same origin.” 


Fia. 360. 


Those who have leaned upon Faber’s broken reed wouhl do well to peruse our author’s 
Appendix — “Remarks on the Papers of Lieut. Col. Wilford contained in ’the Asiatic Re- 
searches.” To others it may be satisfactory to know, that the earliest Greek mention of 
India (Sind) occurs in Aeschylus, n. o. 625-466: while, about the same times (if Ezra com- 
piled the “Book of Genesis,” as patristic aiithority sustained), tradition — which, in 
our version {^Gen. iv. 16), sends Cain into “the lan<i of Nod, on the east of Eden” — pro- 
bably consecrated some legendary rumor that the forlorn outcast had escaped to the //m- 
dus — “ /uNUD, tow'ards the East of Eden,*' itself located in Mesopotamia; which Indian 
people are still called IIlNooD, by the Arabs. (247) India became known to Jews and 
Greeks after the former had been captive in Babylonia, and after the Persian invasions 
had given now ideas upon Asiatic geography to the latter. 

Intending to publish other justifications of the correct- 
ness of our Tableau \jsnpra, pp. OoO, 631] on some future 
occasion, we suspend further discussion of the “ Semilic 
streams,” and merely submit specimens of that character 
upon which we have bestowed the name of “ A.ssyro-Phocni- 
cian.” If, as Dr. Layard states, soiue of these relics were 
positively found in the “ chamber of records ” opened by him at Kouyun- 
jik, (248) and if, as he declares, they are really of the time of Sennacherib, 
i*. 0. 763 to 690, the reader beholds the very earliest known samples of 
purely -alphabetic writing hitherto discovered. They will become the -more 
precious to his eyes, inasmuch as (in the contingency that Dr. Layard is 
certain that Fig. 8*00 belongs to Sennacherib’s reign) here is the closest ap- 
proximation to that (unknown) character in which the oldest Hebrew hooks 
of the Bible were origimilly written : which fact we shall demonstrate elsewhere. For 




(245) Jfestarches ; 1844; iv. pp. J20, 121. 

(246) JResearches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu MythoU/gy; 1831; pp. 368, 369; also 
pp. 406-422. 

(247) Munk: Palestine; p. 429. 

(248) Babylon; 2d Expod., 1843; pp. 346, 591, 601, 606w 
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fear of inisapprelicnsions, let ua also note that the ahovo 
ancient characters are entirely distinct in age from those on the 
modern and rabbinical “Bowls ”(249) from Babylonia which 
Mr, Ellis’s remarks might lead others than archceologists to 
invest with the halo of antiquity. They cannot attain even to 
the third century after C. ; and, indeed, may descend to days 
after the Mohammedan conquests. Until we can resume the 
subject, the reader will find a place assigned to them in our 
Table under the heading of “ Hebrew Babylonish,^* 

2d. MONGOLIAN ORIGIN. — We give this designation to a system of writings distinct 
organically, chronologically, linguistically, geographically, palieographically, cthnologj^ally 
— in short, aboriyinol/y — from any affinity with Semitic streams, or with the latter’s com- 
mon IIaimjtic source. To comprehend us, the reader need but open the works of Pau- 
thier;(2r)0) without perplexing himself with other definitions, until ho finds the former 
inconsistent with science, history, reason, and probability. 

It is, however, from his Siuico~JI^]gyptiaca that the principles .and examples of our author’s 
critical results must be gathered ; and, having advocated them on a former occasion. (251) 
we return to them with pleasure increased by subsequent verifications of their accuracy. 

Pauthier’s Three Ages of Writings. 

# 

“1st Age. — The figured representation of objects and ideas; otherwise the pictorial age. 

“Of this age we possess nothing that can be safely referred to primeval antiquity. All 
barbarous nations, like the tribes of North America, still strive to perpetuate their simple 
traditions by pictures. 

“ To this age, with a probable infusion of the symbrdical element (although, as yet, 
whether of their lost languages, undeciphered writings, or chronology, it may be said that 
we literally Irtuuv nothirjg), may perhaps be referred the pirfurcs and so-called hieroglyphs 
of the ante-Columbian monuments of .Mexico, Central America, and Peru. 

“ 2d Age. — The altered and conventional representation of objects ; otherwise the tran.vtion^ 
period ; when the pictorial signs pass into the .symbolical ^ aiiii thence gradually into the 
syllabico-zi/nu/c/er. 

“ To this age belong the ideographic, writing.^ of the Chinese secondary period, classified 
as foll(»ws : (252) 1st. — High Antiqurpy; b. n. 2037 to 3300 — according to the Chinese 
annalists, the KOU-WEN, or antique writing. 2<1, — Medium Antiquity; b. o. 820 — the 
T.\-T(’II()IJ.VN, or altered image of obferts. 3d. — Low Antiquity ; n. c. 227 — the SIAO- 
TCFIOIJAN, or image still more, altered of objects, 4tb. — Mohebn Times; b. u. 200 to a. d. 
1123, and still in une — fair kinds of current writing and typography. 

“ The above are formed upon principles jire.seiiting some few analogie.s, but in the main 
remarkable differences, when compared with the Egyptian phonetic system. (253) Under tho 
same age may be classed the hirrnglyphical and hieratic system of Egypt, the latter being a 
tachygraphy or short-hand of the former. 

“ Albeit that we have but very vague data in this respect, it is exceedingly probable that 
all writings began by being figurative ami syllabic before they became purely alphabetical. 
Many aliiluibets, such as the Sanscrit alphabet, the Ethiopic alpliabet, the rersepolifan 
(without speaking of the .Tapanesc ami Corwan alphabets), are still almost completely 
sytlabic., and bear evident tmees of a figuratiife origin. (254) 

“ 3d AoE. -^l’he jwiroly -phone tic expression of the articulations of the human voice : other- 
wise the strictly alphabetical age ; to which belong all writings which represent no more 
than the vocal elements of human articulations, reduced to their simplest expression ; 
i. e., A, B, C, D, &c. 


(249) Op. rif.; pp. I, 3, 5, 6. 

(2r)0) Ist. Simcfh.iiijpptiacAX — Essai sur TOrigine ct hi Formsitioa SimVafre. des jf^crituros Fijjurrtives Chinoise 
et ^gyptirniu* ; I’jiris, 1S42. 2(1. Sj/st times (F tlcritares Orientates eJtOccidentales ; 1838. 3(1 Chim Aucienrn d’iipr5« 
los d(M'»um*nts 1S.37. 4Ui. Civilisation Cfiinoi.se — cuntaining the Chinese Hooks, Cnou-KiNO, Y KinSt 

Ta-hio. Ti’H'n’NG-YoiTNo. T.un-yu, and Meno-tseu; 184.3. 

(251) Of/a; pp. 100-102. 

(252) P.ioTHIFR: Sinico-Jiigyp. ; p. 24. 

(353) Op. cit.: pp. 9S to 110. 

(264] Op. cit.: p. 34; and on each alphabet, consult nis “Orig. des Alphabets,” 


Fio. 362. 
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** To this belong the Enchorial^ Demolic, or Episiolograjphic characters of Egypt, detached 
from occasional figurative and symbolical signs.” 

Nothing to the student of Pauthier’s work can be more clear than that the primeval type 
of Mongol man, whose centre of creation lies along the banks of the Iloang-hoy and that 
other (organically distinct) Hamitic type whose centre is the Nile, after each one in its own 
region had passed through all preliminary phases of its individual development, reached, 
at an age on either side equally beyond traditioii.’t, the power of recording things hy picturea; 
just as the American Indian around us, spurning every inducement to profit by our graphi- 
cal art, still traces on the bark of trees, on rocks, on buffalo-robes, those rude designs 
whereby he hopes to annihilate space and time in the transmission of his thoughts. 

If it be granted that an Egyptian, or a Chinese, could singly arrive at the discovery of 
this the humblest stage of letters for himself, why refuse the same c.apacities to the other? 
One nation of the two, at least, must have disijovered this pictorial art for itself, most cer- 
tainly: how then attribute tuition of another world of man to either, when the graphical 
systems of both are radically different? 

Nearly a century ago, after applying vigorous strictures to the theories of Needham and 
De Guignes (we might add Kirclier, De Pauw, Paravey, Wiseman, indeed orthodoxy gene- 
rally), who claimed that cither China taught Egypt, or Egypt China, Bishop Warburton 
thus emphatically placed the question in its only philosophical light: — 

To conclude, the learned world abounds with discoveries of this kind. They have all 
one common originsi^ the old inveterate error ; that a similitude of customs and manners, 
amongst the variousMribes of mankind tlie most remote from one another, must needs arise 
from some communication. Wliereas human nature, without any help, will, in the same 
circumstances, always exhibit the .«aine appearances.” 

How, it may be asked, do we know that the pictorial was the first, or rather the anterior, 
age of writing in Egypt, or in China? Aside from all arguments of analogy that pictures 
are the rudiinental writings of semi-barbarism at this day — already a vast step higher than 
the savage J}(u<j€Hman, Papuan, or Patagonian, has ever attained — it is proved, in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics of the most ancient and pure style, (254)) by their being, as far as perfection 
of sculpture and vivid coloring can make each thing, the exact representatives of natural 
and artificial objects, every one indigenous in nature to the ralleg of the Nile: and utterly 
foreign elsewhere. In China, the pictorial epoch is reached by tracing backw.nds each 
mutation of characters, age by age, to the primitive Kou-wkn ; which is a tachygraph, or 
abridgement, of natural or artificial productions, all autocthonoiis to the region of the 
Hoang-ho, 

Of course, copies however rndc of the same things must present certain identities, 
whether delineated in China, Egypt, or America; but just .as a parent instinctively detects 
which of his children has scrawled a given form ; or that a man betrays to others his indi- 
viduality by his handwriting; so arclneological practice enables an observer to point out 
the distinctive peculiarities of a given people’s designs. The latter, moreover, tell whence 
they came by the very subjects figured. Thus, if, in a series of characters called Eggplian 
of the IVth Memphite dynasty,” a camel, nJior^se, a cock, were designed, the presence of 
either of these animals would prove the document to he a forgery; because camels, horses, 
and cocks, were unknown in the valley of the Nile for a thousand and more years later. 
In China, cocks and horses (257) were indigenous, like the silkworm, from the commence- 
ment of creation in this geological period; but, in her primitive pictures, there are no Egyp- 
tian ibises, nor j3t(;iyrw«-plants. No rattlesnakes, magnolias, or bisons, can be discovered in 


(2.'i5) The Divine Legation of Moses demon strakd; 1766; 5th ed.; iii. p. U9. 

(‘25*>) TjKPSIls; Dtnkmdle.r ; for illustrat'lons. 

(257) There seemH.to be some doubt a»»out the horse in China proper at an early period, beoau-se, about a. o, 
900, this animal wa.s imported from Tartary {Chine, p. 100). Nevcrthele.ss. Ft>iii is said to have tau;<ht hin 
people to raise the six domestie, animals — /toriv, ox, fowl, pig, dog, and sheep: and under the three m.vthicai 
“liouiigs,” his anteeedents, there was a period of time called the horse (I’authif.r: Temps AnUrieurs au Ctum 
king; Liv. Sae.; pp. 20, 33). We cite the pictorial horse merely by way of popular illurtration. 
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the pictures of China^ or of Egypt, because these things are indigenous to the American 
continent — until Columbus, segregated from the entire. Old World: neither will the 
Grecian nemthus, the African lion, or the Asiatic elephant, appear in the sculptures of 
Vucatan or Guatemala; simply because, to American man, these objects were unknown. 
Each centre of creation furnished to the human being created for it the models of his inci- 
pient designs. It was materially impossible for him, without tVi^crcowrae with other centres, 
to be accjuainted with things alien to tlic horizon of his nativity. An ornithorhynchns, or a 
kangaroo, if found in a picture, would establish — 1st, that such picture could not be Egyp- 
tian, Chinese, or American; and 2d, that it was made within the last two centuries — tlmt 
is, since the discovery of Australia by European navigators. I'aync Knight laid down 
the rules : — 

“ The similitude of these allegorical and symbolical fictions with each other, in every 
part of the world, is no proof of their having been derived, any more than the primitive 
notions which they signify, from any one particular people ; for as the organs of sense and 
principles of intellect are the same in all mankind, they would all naturally form similar 
ideas from similar objects ; and employ similar signs to express them, so long as natural 
aud not conventional signs wore used. . . . The only certain proof of plagiary or borrowing 
is where the animal or vegetable productions of one climate are employed us symbols by 
the inhabitants of another. ... As commercial communication, however, became more free 
and intimate, particular symbols might have been adopted from one people by another 
without any common origin or even connexion of general principles.” (258) 

Those few remarks suffice as suggestives, to the thoughtful and educated, of the radical 
distinctions which the first glance perceives when comparing the arici®t sculptures of tlireo 
aboriginal worlds of art, Egyptian, Chinese, or American. But, just as a physician’s 
writings presuppose that his readers have pa.ssed beyond the elementai’y sclioolrooin, so 
it is not in “Types of Mankind” that any one need expect to find an archteological 
“ Primer.” 

Wc return to the ante-monumental pictures of the Nile and the Iloang-ho — the former, 
long anterior to b. c. .‘1500 ; the latter, to ii. c. 21100 ; being the miniiiiU7n .distance from 
our generation at which the graphical system of each river’s denizens first dawns upon 
our view. 

Impelled by the same human wants, though absolutely without inter-communication, 
the Mongol Chinese for his part, and the llamitic Egyptisin for his, attained, at periods 
unknown, the power of representing their several thoughts piciorially. Where they copied 
the same universal things — the sun, a star, a goat, a pigeon, n make, a tree (though here 
even, in Flora and Fauna, already the two countries exhibit distinct “species”), — those 
copies necessarily resemble each other; although, in each, art betrays the individualities 
of a separate human type. Where tlic (yhinanuui, however, portrays a man, •that man is a 
Mongol: where the Egyptian draws a human being, tliat being is an Egyptian. 

No stronger exemplification of human inability to conceive- that which is beyond the 
circumference of local experiences, can be met with, tlian in Squier’s exhumations from 
the primeval mounds of the West. (250) Not merely is the skull, divested by time of its 
animal matter, osteologically identical with those of American Aborigines of this day ; not 
only does every fragmentary relic which acc^lnpanies it limit that antique man’s bounda- 
ries of knowledge to a space longitudinally between Lake Superior and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and laterally within the Alleghaninn and the Kocky Mountains; — but, every pipe-howl, or 
engraved article, that bears a human likeness, portrays f^n American Indian, and no other 
type: because man can imitate only wdiat he knows. Xnd finally, to bring the case homo 
to oUr biblical researches, does not every line of the first iiinc chapters of Genesis prove 
that Hebrew writers never conceived, in speculation upon creative origines, anything alien 
to themselves and to their own restricted sphere of geogra'^>hy ? At their point of view, the 
pair of human beings conversed, at once, in pure Ilehrew : — nay,' the Talmudic books 


(458) II. T'ayne Kkioht: Inquiry into the Symboiical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology; Valpy’s 8vo ed.» 

2.i0, 

(•26^1 AncieM Monuments of the Mississippi Valley; 1848 : compare wood-ads, pp. 194, 244-251. 
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show, that this divine tongue is to he the future language ; the speech in which the ultima 
ratio” will be meted out to all humanity in heaven! 

“ Concludain . . . verbis Rabbi Jehosuse in Talmud, qui ciiidam curiosb percontanti de 
statu resurgent! um ad vitam adernam respondat, Quavdo rcvivincemux. iognvscemuH qiialis 
futurusi nl eorum status. Sic de futura lingua Beatorum in ccclis, quaudo reviviscemus, 
cognoscemus illam.” (260) 

Independently of one another, then, Mongolian man ort the Hoang-ho, and Egyptian man 
on the Nile, each arrived for himself at pfc/wrc-writing: yet, aftercastingaretroapectivelook 
at the relative epochas of both achievements, we behold that the difference between their 
chronological eras is almost as immense as when we, who in this day actually print by 
lightning,” sec an Indian spend hours of lifetime in the effort to adorn a deer-skin with 
tho uncouth record of his scalping exploits. At the time when Prince Mer-het(2Gl) 
caused his sepulchre to be carved and painted with those exquisite hieroglyphs, that, through 
phonetic^ many figurative^ and a few symbolicaj. signs, relate his immediate descent from 
King Shoopho (262) builder of the mightiest mausoleum ever raised by human hand, — 
under the shadows of which great pyramid this (probably) son reposed: at that time, 
which, it is far more likely, ascends rather beyond than falls within the thirty-fifth century 
B. c., or 6400 years backward from our day — what was the state of civilization in (ffiina? 
Now, the most exacting of native Chinese archteologists will confess that their first Emperor 
Fo-hi (whose name emblematizes to the Chinese mind above 1000 years of meta-history, us 
that of Moses did to' the Hebrew intellect in the age of Jlilhiah the high-priest), (2(>i) that 
this Fo-hi — inventor of writing, (204) through the legendary “8 hnia" — scarcely floats upon 
the foam of tradition’s loftiest surge: because, no Chinese scholar claims for Fo-hi’s semi- 
mythical reign a date earlier than b. c. 3468 ; wdiile conceding that perhaps it may have 
begun 600 years later. 

And, if we compare monuments^ then the oldest written record of China claims no 
higher date than the “ Inscription of Yn,” estimated at n. c. 2278 — being almve 1000 years 
posterior to the Egyptian tomb of Mer-het, now in the Royal Museum of Berlin. All earlier 
Chinese documents being lost, the times anterior to Yu are, patcvographieaUy, blanks; but 
skepticism (scientific, not, the most obdurate, theological,) has no more reason to reject 
what of rational story pierces through the gloom of generations jireceding, as concerns China, 
than we have to consider fabulous the British periods of the Heptarchy^ although we cannot 
now individualize many events, and possess no Saxon “.Saga” coeval with their occurrence. 

A moment’s pause will illustrate in what respect EgypCs monuments tower as loftily 
above Chinese antiquity, as /S7. Peter's at Rome above New York “ Trinity Church.” Our 
remarks are not directed to personages who, stilled beneath ante-metaphysical strata, read 
little and know less; but to readers who have perused, or wdll examine, the writings of at 
least Bunsen^ Lepsiu.s, Birch, and De Rouge ; without disparagement of these scholars’ 
ardent colleagues, too numerous for specification. 

Whilst the pyramids and tombs of the IVth Memphite dynasty in Egypt* stand, about 
B. c. 3600, at the uppermost terminus of ttliat lengthy monumental chain — the coils of 
which, within a range of twenty miles, may still be unwound from Mohamrned-Ali’s mosque 
at Cairo, link by link, century by century, and stone by stone, back through all the vicis- 
situdes of Nilotic annals, for 6400 years, till we touch the sepulchre of Prince Merhet — 
these pyramids, these tombs, themselves reveal infinite data upon ages to their construction 
long anterior ; but, how long? Utterly^ unknown. • 

For instance, we here present the ^lieroglyphic for scrVjc, writing, or to write. 

It is compounded of the reed, calamus, or pen ; the m/c-bottle ; and the scribe’s 
palette, with two little cavities for his b^ck and red inks. It may be seen 

(260) Walton : l^okgomena ; ii. par. 26, p. 19. 

(261) Lepsics: Denkmater; aud supra, p. 238; fig. 164. 

(262) llmL; liHefe aus Jhigypten, ulithiopieyi, &c.\ Berlin, 1852; pp. 37, 38 — ‘*Superinti»ident of all oonstmo 
(long of the king.” 

(253) About n. C. 625 — 2 Kvngs xxii. 8; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14. 

(264) PauthieU'^ Chine; pp. 24o26. 

81 



( 266 ) im.! p.U. 
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on all monuments of the IVth Dynasty: (266) and its presence proves that wrUing must have 
been common enough in Egypt during ages antecedent. So again, here is 
— a roll of /?/7/)7/r?M-paper, a volume, tied with strings — meaning a “Book.” 

Its presence upon the rnnnunients, not merely of the Xllth, but of the Vlth, and even of 
the same old IVth dynasty, establishes that the invention paper ^ and the usage of written 
volumes^ antedate the earliest hieroglyphics now extant. 

It would require an especial treatise to convey to readers any adequate idea of the copi- 
ousness of iiiiGicnt Egyptian documents written on pnpyriie-ign,^&r existing and deciphered 
at the present day. There are some of the IVth (n. c. 3400) and succeeding dynasties 
down to the Xllth b. c. 2200) in legible preservation; but the great “age of the Papyri” 
belongs to the XVlIth and following dynasties ; (267) that is, from the 17th century b.c. 
downwards. Independently of the thousands of copies of the “ Book of the Dead,” there are 
poernSy account- hooks y contractSy decressy chronological lisfSy historieSy romanceSy scientific essays^ 
— in short, it is really more difficult now to define what there is not, than to catalogue the 
enormous collections of Papyriy some written ages before Moses’s birth, existing in European 
cabinets. At foot we indicate where the curious inquirer may satisfy himself upon the 
accuracy of this statement, (268) And if he wishes to behold the (ra?isilio7is of Egyptian 
writing from the hieroglyphic into the hieratic, he need only open Lepsius’s Dmkm(iler.[2^Si) 
We have no space to enlarge upon these facts here, which the winter’s Lecture-rooms have 
exhibited in most of the chief cities of the Union. 

All which premised, as facts at this day open to everybody’s verification, the reader 
comprehends that, if writing, as well on the Nile as on the Hoang-ho, was the first 

stage tovvanis phonetic orthography; nevertheless, according to monumental evidences, the 
Egyptians had already been inscribing their thoughts in perfect hieroglyphics, “sacred 
sculptured characters,” a thousand years before the Chinese had perfected a system of ideo- 
grnphiesy to*us represented by their primitive character Kou-wen. 

It i.s from Champollion’s Grammaire PgyptieHue {210) that the reader must draw clear 
definitions of Nilotic classifications into the phonetiCy figurafivCy and symhoficnl, elements of 
calligraphy: and Mr. Birch’s definition of Egj'pt’s pristine 16 monosyllabic articulations — 
(t, /, /A b "b ^b P* ^ X ly- Sy ty shy khy Uy — Is tliG ttiost acccssiblc to the English 

reader. (271) For Chinese analogies and discrepancies, as said before, there is no satisfac- 
tory work but Siinieo-^Kyyptiaca. 

Through their study the reader will glean how — starting both from the same springs, 
although chronologically and geographically distinct, viz., PK^TUUE-WRTTING — the 
Egyptian rivulet, gushing forth naturally in one direction, formed the HTEiiOGEYruM's ; 
whence, in due time, through Semifish channels, streamed those mighty rivers that, from 
Chaldea, have watered Europe, Ilitidostan, Northern Asia, Africa, Amcricu, and Aus- 
tralia, with the refreshing rills of rhamicia's alphabet: and how the Chinese fountain, its 
waters taking an opposite direction, created the inEixsuAPHios ; which, cramped within 
gutters artificially if ingeniously conceived, liavc enabled the Chinamen to attain a system, 
it is true, essentially phonetic, arid which, originating in a Mongolian brain, suffices for all 
the necessities of Mongol articulations: notwithstanding that A B C are ns alien to its 
complex construction as our English language is remote from the agglutinations of an 
Indian, or the “gluckings” of a Hottentot. The Chinese never have ha<i an alphohet. It 
is impossible, without organic changes which human history does not sanction, that the 
Sinico-Moiigol ever can possess that, to us the simplest, method of chronicling our thoughts. 

(266) Lepsius; Chronologic; 1. p. 33; — Todtenimeh; 184*2; Pref. p. 17; — BlaSIN. k'g’s PI.; i. p. 8. 

(*207) lliNCKs: Trans. R. Irish Acad. ; 1840. 

(208) Meet Papyri; publishuO by the Bnti.sh Museum; — Lepsius: Chronolngie ; i. pp. 89, 40; — Prisse, Db 
Rouo/:, and Cuampoi.i.ion-Fiqeac’s papers, iu the Revm ArchCtAogiqm ; — and Bmuu’s lu Trans. R. Hoc. LU., aud 
*D the Archtedftgia ; Ao, 

(269) Ahth. ; ii. bl. 98, 99. 

(270) A synoptical sketch is in Gtjddox: Chapters; 1843. 

<*271} Oudpon: Otia’ pp. 113-115; but better in Lepsius: VorlUuJlge Ndehricht ; 1849; p. 35. 
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In consequence of which reflections, fortified the physical deductions elsewhere em- 
bodied in “ Types of Mankind,’* we have assigned to MoNGOL-oriy?Vi« a distinct column in 
our theoretical Tableau of human palteographic history. 

For the objects of anthropology, the above explanatory remarks would be sufficient, were 
not notions current among those readers, who look to theology for biblical criteria, to 
metaphysics for arch«ological — 1st., that the “ Chinese ” are recorded in Scripture; and 
ergo, that Mongolian races were familiar to Jewish writers; 2d., that Chinese vases” 
have been found in tombs of the XVIIIth dynasty at Thebes; and ergo, that Egypt and 
China were in positive communication about the time of Moses. (272) So we digress. 

Once upon a time an adage prevailed in literary controversies — Cave hondnem nnim lihrL 
Through what impairing causes is* to us unknown, but certain it is, that in proportion as 
one ascends in English thcol(Jgical literature to the Kennicotts, Warburtons, Eowths, Cud- 
worths, Stillingfleets, Walton.s, and other intellectual giants of that deceased school, so 
one’s respect for divines and one’s reverence for Scripture augment. Tliey had ono, book 
to study professionally, and that book they knew well ; because they actually read it. 

It would appear that there are cycles of deterioration, a.s evident in theology as in the 
weather, to judge by what took place in China about a. d. 1J3<)8; and inasmuch as our 
inquiries first concern the Chinese, it is but fair that they should open proceedings. 

The Emperor Iloung-Wou, appnlle<l at the degra<lation of scholarship conse»pient upon 
the tragic events that preceded him, one day convoked the “Tribunals of Literature” 
(equivalent to the French Minist^rc d’lnstriiction l*iiV)lique),(273) and made to them a com- 
mon sense speech, the pith of which is here in extract: 

“ The ancients,” said he, “ the ancients used to write but few books, but they made them 
good. . . . Our modern litferoti wi'ite a great deal, and upon subjects that cannot be of the 
slightest real utility. . . . The ancients wrote with perspicacity, an|^ their writings were 
suited to the comprehension 0 / everybody. 

... In former times their works w^ere read with pleasure, and one reads them at this 
day [a. I). 13(»8, in (’hina!] with the same. 

... You [addressing himself t<» tlie Censors of the Press], you, who stand at the head 
of literature, make all your efforts to restore good sense: you will never succeed but by 
imitating the ancients. (274) 

In the days between Walton and Kennicott, a theological student who might have ven- 
tured to opine that the Chinese arc mentioned in the P>ible, would have been sent inconti- 
nently to read the Hebrew text of Isaiah. (275) When this task was executed (and, for- 
merly, divinity students could read a little Hebrew), the young man would have fouml a 
place on the longest form, by command of the Professor of Histc*ry, for ignorance of the 
rudiments of his class. Shame wouM soon have impelled an ingenuous youth, of those 
days gone by, to cram his head with simple facts of which some of his elders in theology 
now seem unaware. (276) 

Chinese history — in this question the most valid — proves that, until the year 102 after 
Christ, the Chinese never know of the existence of any countries situate north and west 
of Persia. Between the years 80-106 a. d., in the reign of Ho-Ti, a vast Chinese army, 
under General Kan-Ying, detached by the Conunander-in-Chief, Pan-tchao, h.alted on tho 
shores of the Caspian Sea: (277) receiving the submission of the Tad-j'ks (Persians) and 


(272) Vide flT.iDl>ON*8 IVth Lfjcture — reported in “Daily Dispateh,” March IS; and in “ Uichmnnd KxaBiiner," 
March 22; Itichnumd, Va., 1S51. Also, more exten.^ively, in “The Union,” Wasshinglou, 1). C., .April 25, 1S51. 
Tho abusive w riters alluded to in that discourse, as 

“.Mere youths in science, and to fame unknow'n.” 

were tlie revenfhd authors of “Unity of the Human Race.s,” of an article in the PHnepfnn Heview^ 

a 851; and of a tliird article, the one prolaudcd f.svymr, p. aSTpas emanating from an Ass. of Min. at Col., S. C. 

(273) Ed. Biot; Esmi mr Vlnstruictinn puhJuiuc en Chine.; 1846. 

(274) Pautitier: Chine d'upris hts iMKummts Chinois; pp. 303, 394. 

(275) IsAiAii; xlix. 12. , 

(276) Rev. Tho.mas Smythk, D. D. : Unity of the Human Races; 1850; p. 43; — Rev. Dr. IIowe: fkmthem 7Y«- 
hyterian Review; ColuniHa, S. C., No. 3, Jan. 1851; &c. 

(277) Remosat: Mem. sur C Extension de V Empire Chin, du cot6 de VOccident; — PAUTHitai, Chine; pp. 258-260 
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of the Ani [svpra, MaGUG, p. 471]. A powerful interest, however, incited these last to 
withhold correct information on western countries from the Chinese officer; viz.: that, 
^ hitherto, they had held the monopoly of the raw silk trade, by caravan, between China and 
the West ; which silk, dyed and woven into then-priceless raiments by the Parthians, found 
its way occasionally to the grandees of Europe ; and, on the other hand, one of the prac- 
tical motives which carried Roman eagles to the Tigris, was a hope to discover the un- 
known source whence the crude material of these exquisite fabrics had reached Persia. 
It was during this, the most distant military expedition ever undertaken before Genghis- 
Khan, tliat the Chinese heard, for the first time, of the existence, far west from the .45?, 
of the Roman Empire. Deterred from advance for its conquest by the discouraging report 
of the Parthians that his commissariat ought to be supplied for three years, the Chinese 
General renounced the enterprise, and returned to headquarfbrs at Khptan. 

From the opposite direction, the arms of Rome had not been turned towards Persia 
until, about b. c. 53, Pro-Consul Crassua perished by Parthian arrows on the western fron- 
tier of Persia; some 155 years before the Chinese had penetrated to its south-eastern pro- 
vinces. .Within four years after the retrograde march of the Chinese armies, Parthia was 
invaded by Tra.inn, a. d. 106 ; and it was about that generation, a few years more or less, 
that the Romans first heard, through the Persians, of the remote country whence the silk 
came. (278) In a. n. 166, Antoninus sent the first Roman embassy to China; the hospitable 
reception of which is chronicled, by contemporary Chinjese annalists, in the reign of their 
Emperor TIouan-Ti. 

No nations, then, situated to the north-west of Persia, so far as h^^ory or monuments 
relate, had ever heard of China; nor had the Chinese known anything about such nations 
until after the Christian era; Surmises to the contrary require, nowadays, to be .justified 
by something more ^ubstantial^haii the ipse dixit of moderns, however erudite, whose 
opinions were formed before geographical criticism had fixed the boundaries of antique 
int<*rcomTnunicational possibilities. 

With this historical basis, let us take up the only word in the entire canon of Scripture, 
upon which living theologists have erected a fable, that the Chinese are mentioned in the 
Old Testament. Even t;ing . I ame.s’s version suffices for this discussion: — “ Behold these 
[the Jewish Babylonian exiles] shall come from far; and, lo, these from the north an<l from 
the west ; and these from the land of Svim."* (270) “ Onr modern litferaii,^’ says the Em- 

peror Houng-W^ou, “ write a great deal ; ” and sustain that Siriim means the Chinese ; be- 
cause, after stripping away ilie Hebrew plural IM, there remains the word SIN ; and the 
native name of China is TUSIN. 

Now, the whole context of the prophet refers to the return of the Jews from bondage in 
Babylonia. It must, therefore, be in Mesopotamian vicinities that the SIN.? — “inhabitants 
of SIN or, otherwise, “cities, districts, localities of" SIN — should be sought for, before 
traversing Central Asia, in such impassable ages, to recall from China unknown Jewish 
fugitives who might have escaped^hither from Babylonia. 

The root SIN of Isaiah is not S1NI;(28()) and, furthermore, that SINmw. was a Ca- 
naanite. Nor is it either of the “wildernesses of SIN " familiar to the Mosaic Israelites; 
because the first, (281) spelt with the letter sameq, lay close to Egypt: and the second (282) 
was T.?iN, near the Dead Sea. Far less could it have meant the Egyptian city of Pelusivm ; 
called Sin, (283) or dialectically T/HN, anciently, as Teen now by the Arabs. Why travel 
to China, when IMesopotamia itself offers to every eye, in an excellent map, (284) at the 


(278) Oil “ Serica.” and the faid. that little or nothing was known about it by writers antecedent to Claudius 
Ptolemy, in the second century after Christ ; compare the excellent critique of Antuon, Class. JJict.f voce “ Seres.” 

(279) Isaiah: xlix. 12. 

(280) Genesis; x. 17 : supra, p. 531. 

(281) JCxodm ; xvi. 1; xvii. 1. 

(282) Numbers^ xiii. 21 ; — DeutCT'onomy ; xxxiLSl; Ae. 

(283) Ezkkim.: xxx. 15, 16. » 

(2S4) Eraser: Mesopotamia; 1841 ; — Xxmopbom : Anab.; lib.lL4 
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mouth of the river Lycus, the vestiges of a city termed Kainai by Greeks, Ccenm bj" Ro- 
mans, and Senn by Arabians? Or, if it be absolutely necessary to obtain SINIM (more 
SlNs than one), add to the preceding Senn the site of Sina, (285) about fifty miles north- 
eastward of Mosul; together with the ^Marge mounds’^ called Sen^ on the banks of the 
Euphrates, opposite Dair. 

One, or two, or all of these localities, amply suffice for the extremest points whence the 
Jews were to be summoned from captivity ; and, singly or collectively, they arc compre- 
hended in the LXX translation; where is paraphrased by from a 

laud of the Persians.” 

Aside from the obvious adaptation of these places, near the Euphrates or the Tigris, to 
the natural sway of Nebuchadnezzar who captured the Jews, no less than of Cyrus Und 
Artaxerxes who released them; it is physically impossible, as well as unhistorical, that 
ancient Jews should have been expatriated to China: a country none of their descendants 
ever reached until centuri^ after the Christian era. (280) It is equally out of the question 
that the Septuagint translators could have known anything of (Jiina — a land beyond the 
horizon of Alexandrian knowledge previously to the time of Trajan, about a century after 
c. ; or some 230 years after the various Hellcnistic-Jcws, called the LXX [tibi had 

completed their labors. Indeed, they pretend to nothing of the kind ; for they well knew 
that the SINIM were in the “land of the Persians; ” while Orientalists of the present day 
always uuderstiuid, with the Chaldee puraphrast, “ from the southern country” of Assyria, 
in that passage. (287) 

We forbear from reagitafing here the question elsewhere treated, whether there were 
really “ twelve tribes ” of Israel before the times of Sennacherib ; nor what became of the 
ten said to have remained — where? Some moderns (288) claim that these Israelites 
marched round by lichring’s Straits into America ; and, ^ter building the cities of ancient 
Mexico and Peru, have run wild in our woods — in short, unaccountalJly become our Iiidiang, 
Others have sought for them in Affghanistan; (289) although the portraits of Dost-Moham- 
nied, Shah-Soojah, and their fierce cavaliers, arc as little Jewish in lineaments as are their 
speech, and still more their bellicose habits: for the Bible shows that the Jews of Pales- 
tine, except under supernatural circumstances, were beaten and* enslaved by any adjacent 
tribe that happened to covet their persons or property. If ever supposititious offshoots of 
the “ten tribes” wandered as far as Cnbul, Bokhara, Balkh, or Hamarcand, they were 
Jews at their migration, and Jews they would have reni.aincd in type and in religion, if cer- 
tainly not in language. Wolff found his compatriots everywhere. Indeed, we know, per- 
sonally and positively, that had the reverend renegade not been a true Hebrew, be could 
never have traversed Ceulral Asia in 1832-’5. But he narrates that the fathers of those 
who kindly welcomed him, on the score of his inextinguishable Judaism, had established 
themselves in Affghan provinces very long after the fall of Jerusalem. We also know that 
Arabs (to the Abraharnidio closely allied) settled in Persia, Khorassan, Ikilkh, &c., ever 
since the Muslim invasion, one thousau<l years ago, having rarely intermarrie<l with Tartars, 
remain physiologically distinct to this day. Yet whil^hey have preserved the name, reli- 
gion, {ind appearance of Arabs, they have lost their Arabian language. (290) So it is with 
the Hebrew riatiou in every clime — indelibility of physical type, coupled with a most pliant 
faculty for change of tongue. If, then, exactly “ten tribes” of Israel were swept away 
into Chaldea, they did but return to their aboriginal centre of creation ; and (mixing volun- 
tarily with no type of mankind but their own) they have naturally disappeare<l amid the 


(285) IjAFARn; Sectmd Erpedition^ Babylon ; 1853; Map of Jourmn/s ; and p. 207 

(280) About (K),OQ0 Jews are reputed to Ije there now; other.s rdbrln*d Malabar about a.d. 490; — Siie Nott*. 
Phyg. Hist, of the Jewish Pace,; lSf»0; pp. 12,^3; and supra, pp. 117-123. 

(287) Cahkn: Bible.; ix. p. 170, note 12. 

(288) Dklafikld: Ameriean AHti(itiilie.s. 

(280) DUHKUX: A/yhutiistan ; pp. 05, GO. 

(200) Malcoi.m: History of Persia; 1815; p. 277; — Morikr : Second Journey through Persia; 1818; i. pp. i" 
48; — Pickeiung: Paces; 1848; jx 240. 
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tfaves of a homogeneous population. These opinions, long avowed by the authors, are 
confirmed by the views and new facts of Layard.(291) 

Itut we finish with orthodoxy’s “Chinese”: — 

From >i previously small feed of the Celestial Gates, called Thsin, given by Hiao-Wang, 
about B. c. 90fi, to one of his jockeys, issued a line of princes whose constant acquisitive- 
ness had enabled them, by the year b. c. 249, to incorporate a fifth part of the Chinese 
realm, and to extend over it their patronymic title of Thnn. Out of this stock sprung Thsin- 
Chi-IIoang-Ti, at once the Augustus and the Napoleon of China — founder of the fourth or 
Thsin dynasty, whose name signifies “ the first absolute sovereign of the dynasty of Thsin.^^ 
Aboiit B. c. 221, all the principalities of China were consolidated under his supreme sway; 
and, as a consequence, the name Thsin becajme, in common parlance, synonymous with the 
whole empire. Proud of liis mighty exploits, although detesting the individutil, the 
Chinese, from and after his <lay, adopting the word Thsin ns typical of China itself, origi- 
nated the Hindoo nppellative “ Tchina,” whence we inher^ our corrupt designation 
“(yhina.” Under these circumstances we tender to future sustaiuers of Chinese in Scrip- 
ture a many-horned dilemma : — ' 

Either Ihe Prophet Isaiah (whose meaning is so naturally explained above) by the word 
STNIM does not refer to the Chinese, or inasmuch as the Chinese empire was not called 
Thsin previously to n. c. 221 — which is about 450 years after Isaiah wrote — the verse 12 
of chapter xlix of the book called “Isaiah” cannot possibly have been penned by Isaiah, 
but is the addition of some nameless interpolator: who must have lived, too, later than the 
first century after Christ, when tlie existence of China first became known, under its 
recent name Thsin, to nations dwelling west of the Euphrates. The writers called the 
“Seventy” knew nothing of this absurd Chinese attribution, as their “Laud of the 
Persians ” attests. tr 

Were it not for them who thus had paraphrased SINIM between b. c. 2G0 and 180, the 
interj)olation of a mere verse, after the year a. i>. 100, in a prophetic book wherein whole 
chapters had been previously interpolated, would excite small surprise among biblical exe- 
getists. “ If, for example,” writes the great Hebraist of tlie “ Biblioth^que Impdriale,” (202) 
“ in a prophetic book, bearing the name of Isaiah, they speak to you of the return from 
Babylonish exile ; if they go so far as even to name Cyrus, who is posterior to Isaiah by 
about two centuries, be assured that it is not Isaiah who speaks.” And if that explanation does 
not satisfy theological exigencies, then lot some people bear in mind that the word SIMM 
occurs in the forty-ninth chapter of Isaiah ; and that, according to the highest biblical 
critics of Gcrni.any, whoso mouth-piece is the eminent Professor of Theology at Basle, (208) 
“ the whole of the second part of the collection of oracles under Isaiah’s name (xl. — Ixvi.) 
is spurious.” But they say Chinese vases have been found in tombs of the Mosaic age in 
Egypt ; and, ergn, tliat China was known some 8300 years ago to the ancient Egj^ptians. 
The archreological interest of this alleged fact has been revived in the present year by 
two new phases : — 

First. The presence at New "S^k, among a variety^ of Egyptian antiquities, less 
authentic, of — 

“ No. (120. — A Chinese vase, with 17 others of different forms. All found in tombs. 
Some from 'fhobes ; others from Sakharnh and (Jhizeh. 

“ These vases are curious, ina.sniuch as they prove the early communication between 
Egypt «nd China. Vide Rosoleni [.'flu for Rosellini] ; Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s Manners 
and Customs; Sir John Davis’s Sketches of China, p. 72, and Revue Archwologique, by 
Ml. E. Prisso. 

“ No. 627. — A Chinese padlock, found in the tombs at Sakharah.” (294) 

This last hijon is a confirmation of ancient intercourse between Pharaonic Egypt and 

(291) Op.cit.; pp. r.T3, 383-3S6. 

Monk: IXthstinc; p. 420. 

, Be Wettk: Parker’.^ tran-d. ii. p. 3.36; and also Henivf.i.l: Origin of Otristianity ; 1845; pp. 364, 356 

*^'(296 ** Catalog lie. of a Cntferfion of Egyptian Antiquities, the property of Henry Abbott, M.B., now exhibitin^j; at 
tbe :5t\iyvesaut Institute, No. 659, Broadway, New York**; 1653; p. 44. 
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China, of which orthodox navigation may well be proud, especially now that two additional 
vases have been discovered since Joseph Bonomi, in his sly way, indicated the extreme 
rarity of such antiques at Cairo, 1843. 

“No. 254. — Padlock, Chinese, said to be found at Sakhara. 

“ No. 265. — Thirteen Chinese bottles, of the usual form, and with the inscription in the 
Chinese cluiracters ; and three bottles of ditferent shape, found in Egyptian tombs, both in 
Upper Egypt and Sakhara. The larger portion of this collection was found in Sakhara. 
Bottles exactly similar may be purchased in the perfume bazaar of Cairo ; and in 1842 the 
Jannissary of the Prussian Mission purchased ten of them.” (295) 

Second. The deterration of two similar Chinese vases by Layard, one from the mound of 
Arban, and another from its vicinity. These arc the more precious as they show the ortho- 
dox and primeval overland route of Egypto-Chincse intercourse by way of Assyria, in ages 
preceding the discovery of the monsoons, about a. d. 45, by the Greek pilot llippalus.(29()) 

“ In a trench on the south side of the ruin, was found a small green and white bottle, 
inscribed with Chinese characters. A siinil.ar relic w:i.s brought to me from a barrow in the 
neighbourhood. Such bottles have been discovered in Egyptian tombs, and considerable 
doubt [not the remotest] exists as to their anti<]uity, and as to the date and manner of their 
importation into Egypt. {Note. — AVilkinson, in his ‘Ancient Egyptians,’ vol. iii. p. 107, 
gives a drawing of Iv bottle precisely similar to that de.sc*ribed in the text, and mentions 
one which, according to llosellini, had been discovered in a previously unopened tomb, 
believed to be of the eighteenth dynasty. But there appears to be considerable doubt on 
the subject.) The best opinion now is, that they are comparatively nualern. and that they 
were brought by the Arabs, in the eighth or ninth century, from tlie kingdoms of the far 
East, with which they had at that period extensive commercial intercourse. Bottles pre- 
cisely similar arc still offered for sale at Cairo, and are used to hold the kohl or powder for 
staining the eyes of the ladies.” (297) 

Since the conquest of Algeria, Parisian naturalists have been constantly employed by the 
French Government to collect every specimen of iiaturaf history that region affords. One 
of these enthusiastic savans, lamenting that his predecessors had exhausted the resources 
of the country, was supplied by the Zouaves with sundry live examples of a wild rat, the 
species of which was entirely unknown at the .Tardins <les Plantes. The soldiers called it 
rat d. trompe. On arrival of these novelties at the Museum, (298) it was perceived that 
each rat was adorned by a flexible and hairy proboscis. In time the.se appendages hap- 
pening to drop off, some assistant ascertained that the malicious Zouaves had inserted an 
amputated tail of one species of rat into the na.s:il cartilage of another! It behooves 
arclueologists, therefore, to view any such marvels as Sinico-Nilotic “padlocks” with more 
than caution; for, as De Longpfuier, the ('onservator of the Louvre Museum, writes to 
De Saulcy, Director of the Musec d’Artillerie, “above all things, now-a-days, pardons nous 
des rats d trompe.'^ 

Chinese vases, of the genus mentioned, having been familiar things to the writer ever 
since his boyhood’s visit to Cairo in 1823, no less than during his official residence there 
from 1831 to 1841, it was against his wishes (while aiding his revered friend Morton with 
a few hieroglyphical indices in 1842-3) that the follov^g passage ever saw the light without 
some qualifying reservation : “ That the Chinese had commercial intercourse with the Egyp- 
tians in very early times, is beyond question; for vessels of Chinese porcelain, with inscrip- 
tions in that language, have been repeatedly found in 'the Theban catacombs. (Wilkin- 
son’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 108.)” (299) But Dr. Morton relied upon the accuracy 
of Wilkinson, and the latter upon that of Kosellini, (300) as to the matters of fact; at the 

(295) BoNomi: Catalogue of ditto: Cairo, 1840; pp. 25, 26, 35. [Printwi in London. Wo saw ite proof-.sheots 
there.] 

(290) Pliny; lib. vi. p. 26. 

(297) Bahyhm: p. 279. 

(298) Vide JTistoire Naturdle de MM. Pro/esseurs aux Jardins (is* Plantes: 12ino, Paris, 1847. 

(299) Crania yJigyptiaca : 1 844 ; p. 63. 

(300) Compare (.HAMroLLiON-FiOEAc: J^gypte Ancienne : 1840; voce “Nechao,” p. 369; and Notice sur dntr 
Grammaire^ de la Langiie Cople: June, 1842; pp. 7-10. The perusal of these two critiques might l)enefit th* 
author of Ilorcs j£gyptiacae. 
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gftmc time that, in the United States, there was no sinologist to whom we could refer the 
inscriptions themselves. Nor, indeed, was it until the writer studied at Paris, (301) in the 
winter of 1845-6, that appeal had ever been made from the learned opinion of Davis. (302) 

In the letter cited at foot, the Chinese scholar defends his view against the “ Quarterly,” 
(February, 1835) ; which maintained that these vases could not have been found in ancient 
Egyptian tombs — that the supposition of their being so found depended upon hearsay; 
neither Lord Prudhoe, Mr. Wilkinson, nor Mrs. Bowen (quondam Mrs. Col. Light), having 
seen those specimens they had purchased at Coptos and Thebes, extracted from any ancient 
tomb. To repel which attack, Davis exhibits a letter from llosellini to the effect, that he 
saw one withdrawn from an ancient tomb during the Tuscan excavations at Thebes, in 
1828-9. And thus, the only arch teologi cal process of determining the vastly important Diet 
of Pharaonic intercourse with China, so far as depended upon these vases, stood over until, 
at the writer’s suggestion, and in his presence , /owa specimens were submitted by his valued 
colleague, Prisse, at the latter’s apartments, to their mutual friend, the high sinologue, 
Pauthier. It is also desirable to note, that the question of the authenticity of these vases 
arose amongst us at Paris, in consequence of their forming a prominent feature in the 
“Notice” which M. Prisse was at that time preparing of the identical “Collection of M. 
II. Abbott (303) — a collection that, rejected by Europe, has “fata profugus” since been 
transferred, with the augmentation of a Chinese padlock, in 1852, from Egypt to New York. 
“ lisdern in armis fui nlthough M. Prisse’s own doubts first prompted him to consult the 
opinion of so old an Egyptian fellow-sojourner ns the writer. 

M. Prisse had already projected the substance of the following in manuscript: 

“It is pretended that these little flasks have been found in Egyptian tombs; but as the 
fact is contestable, 1 think it useful to discuss it. Whenever an error, is met with in your 
path, says Bacon, fail not to eradicate it, as a traveller cuts down a bramble in passing. I 
ought to strain myself the more to destroy thi.s error that I have aided in its propagation, 
by cooperating in the ‘Collection of Dr. Abbott,’ and by giving to N. L’llote two of those 
little' flasks for the Royal Museum of the Louvre, wliere they figure under the title of 
‘Vases Cliinois trouv6s dans les tombeaiix de I’Egyptc ])ar MM. (.’’hampolliou ct L’llotc.’ 
Champollion had bought one of these little vases at Thebes {MnnuwentK df V Er/f/pte et dn la 
Nubie^ PI. 424, No. 28.) N. L’llote received from me the two others; and none of them, 
to my knowledge, had been fouml in an Egyptian tomb, llosellini, the only one who })rc- 
tends to have found a similar one himself Civtli, vol. iii. p. 307), in a tomb of 

which he makes the epoch ascend to the XVlllth dyunsty, is not an author very worthy 
of credit. Sir G. Wilkinson (3f(/n. and Cast., iii. p lOS) believes that these little flasks 
which held perfumes, had been brought into Egypt by the commerce of India, with which 
country the ancient Egyptians appear to have been in relation from a. very remote epoch: 
but he does not discuss the nuthentieity of these vases. Upon the testimony of these two 
authors, and upon that of the Arabs, I had believed for a long time that these flasks issued 
from the excavations, ajid I bought many that I gave away. Soon after, a traveller having 
assured me that he had seen similar vases at some ports of tlie Red Sea, (304) I began to 
conceive doubts. Pressed by questions, the Arabs avowed to me that the greater number 
of these vases came from Qous, from Qeft and from Qosscyr, succe.ssive entrepots of Indian 
commerce. This avowal seemed to me peremptory.” 

It was here that M. Pauthicr’s call with the writer led opportunely to the sequel. 

“Nevertheless, the stability of the arts in China might have caused repetitions of the 
forms of these vases from early centuries;, ninl tlie nature of the character.s employed In 
the inscription could alone rem«)ve all objection. I consulted at Paris two learned sinolo- 
gists, MM Stanislas Julien and Pauthier, who assured me that the characters /bsao, 
painteil upon these vases, dated solely from the second century of our era. M. Pauthier 
has oeen pleased to indite a note upon this subject, which I hasten to publish in order to 
terminate the discussion.” 

Fifom Pauthier’a “ Note upon the Chinese vases found in Egypt,” we have condensed the 


^301) Puisse: JfccJu’rchcs sur lea l^pemles de StyKAI; Revuo Arch6ol., 1845 ; pp. 457-475, note. 
rr»02) Lett re tf. M. Bunsen sur les Vases fthinois trmtves dans (P Amiens Tomheaux : translated tVom the Englisn 
in Annah rtelV InstitiUo di Cnrr. Areheol. di Btntui, ISoC; p. 32*2, seq., and plate G. 

(303) ]Vofioe iur It Mmie dti Kaire, ct sur lejs Catllections /^jj/ptiennes de MM. Abbott, Clot Bey, d Harris: ReriU 
ArohAol.. 15 .Mara, 1846; tirago k part, pp.3-28, and wood-cuts. pp. 18, 19. 

(*304) Compare Pickering: Races nf Men ami theii^ Geographical distribution: 1848; p. 400. 
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subjoined. In his work, ‘‘The Chinese,** under the article “Porcelain,” Gov. J. P. Davis, 
of Hong-kong, refers to the exceptions taken by the Quarterly Review, citing Wilkinson 
and Rosellini for the fact of the discovery of such vases in Egyptian • catacombs. 

“ M. Letronne, when giving account, in the Journal des Savans, (Nov. 1844, p. 665,) of 
the work of Mr. Wilkinson, thus expresses himself ; ‘ The autlior believes in the Chinese 
origin of certain porcelain vases, found in the tombs at Thebes, of which one is of the 
XVIIIth dj^nasty. He gives the figures of four of these vases, with Chinese inscriptions,* 
which Mr. Davis flatters himself with having read. We know that other sinologues doubt 
this origin. The fact deserves to be cleared up by a contradictory discussion. . . . There 
is nothing in it impossible, but it seems lilUe verisimilar. . . . Yet, if these inscriptions are 
really Chinese^ the fact must be accepted. All lies in that.’ ’* 

It is merely justice to Morton’s memory here to remark that his “Crania iEgyptiaca” 
had appeared in the spring of 1844, at Philadelphia. Nor is his discrimination amenable, 
on qiie.stions alien to his special studies, to the charge of liastily adopting, in good faith, 
that which Parisian science had not begun to ventilate for six uronths later. 

After stating that no sinologist doubted that these vases “ are really and purely 
M. Pauthier holds that all the question docs “not lie in that;” and then eliminates the 
facts as follows : — 

1. The inscriptions upon these vases are in the cursive Chinese character called thsao. 

2. This cursive character was not invented in China until the second century after 
Christ. Hence ‘•it is materially impossible that vases, bearing inscriptions in that 
writing, could have been manufactured and transported to Egypt in the time of the 
XVIIIth dynasty ; that is to say, about 1800 years before the said epoch ! ” 

Gov. Davis, “ well versed in the study of the vulgar Chinese (language), seems, like 
some other sinologues, to have conudetely neglected the study of Chinese archmology.” 
Nevertheless, on the vase published by him (No. 4 of Wilkinson, and of M. Prissc), 
one reads easily ; — 

8. “ J/my youi soimg ichoung tchao: ‘the brilliant moon is resplendent through the 
pines.’ ” 

4 . This is a line from a “strophe composed by Wang-gan-chi, who lived under the 
Soung dynasty, in 1068 of our era; and corrected in the last syllable by Sou-toung-pq, 
who flourished fifty years later.” 

6. The highest antiquity of the cursive character on these vases being 200 years after 
Christ, and the verse written upon them being from an author who lived early in the 
twelfth century of the same era — it follows that the vases in question have been 
transported into Egypt since the year 1100 a. d. M. Pauthier gives reasons, from 
Cliinese history, why some of them may have been brought back from (>hina by Ara- 
bian embassies in the fifteenth century after Clirist; to which age probably belong the 
two specimens recently exhumed from the Khabour moumls by Dr. Layard. . 

But, as the writer, and Mr. Bonomi, and M. Prisse, Jirid others, have known for these 
twenty years, such vases abound in Egypt; especially after the annual return of the JIadj\ 
or Mecca pilgrims, to Qosseyr and Cairo. The Mosaic Theban tombvS are supplied through 
the former ;* the ante-Abrahamic catacombs of Memphite Saccara through the latter mer- 
cantile channels ; while the drug bazaars of Cairo and of Qenneh have always a stock on 
hand — price fluctuating, according to the demands of anti(|uaries, between two and a half 
and three and a half cents apiece, retail. Arab curio.sity-rnongors are thu.« enabled to fur- 
nish imbecilities travelling along the Nile with Siniqp-yEgyptian vases even of antc-diluvian 
antiquity, on application. In the meanwhile, archaiologists are aware of the sort of proofs 
of “early communication between Egypt and China” the New York collection embraces. 

To close the digression. The reader will duly take, note that the New York catalogue, 
above cited, refers to the “ Revue Arch oeologi (pic, by Mr. E. Prissc.” The proprietor of 
the invaluable “Revue ArcMologique^^ is M. Leleux ; but while the author of the “cata- 
logue ” aforesaid mentions both the work and the savant whose inquiries, seven years ago, 
demonstrated a “ Chinese vase with 17 others” to be, as antitpiities, spurious; readers 
»)f that document need not wonder at the appropriate association, in the same unique 
cabinet, of similia similibus, 

82 '* 
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All obstacles to the appreciation of what we mean by ** Mongolian Origin/* in the theory 
of human graphical development, being now removed, but a few paragraphs are necessary 
to elucidate that section of the General Table devoted to 

8d. AMERICAN ORIGIN. — To another department of “ Types of Mankind’* belongs the 
argumentative exhibition of those data, whereby the aboriginal groups of American huma- 
nity are disconnected from other centres of creation Chap. IX]. The purposes of 

our tableau are served by reference to Morton for the craniological^ to Gallatin for the 
philological^ and to Squier for the arehceologicul bases of discussion. 

It is unnecessary to reiterate the emphatic disclaimers of Dr. Morton, concerning any 
recognition by himself of such notions as an exotic origin for American Indians. Dr. Pat- 
terson’s Memoir [i<upro^ pp. xlvi-xlix] and our various Chapters ['Vll. p. 232; IX, p. 276; 
X. pp.. 306-307, 324— 32G] have removed from Movton’s cherished memory any further 
attributions to him of these philosophical heresies. (306) 

The total segregation of American i^borigines from other types of man throughout the 
rest of our globe, deduced in the present volume from the former’s osteological peculiari- 
ties, animal propensities, geographical constitution, and what of history has been made for 
Indian nations by post-Columbian foreigners, results equally from the matured philology 
of Gallatin. ^ 

I bog leave once more to repeat that, unless we suppose that which we have no right 
to do, a second miraculous interposition of Providence in America, the prodigious number 
of American languages, totally dissimilar in their vocabularies, demonstrates not only that 
the first iieopling of America took place at the earliest date which we are permitted to 
assume, but also that the great mass of existing Indian nations are the descendants of the 
first [imaginaiy] emigrants; since we must otherwise suppose that America was peopled 
by one hundred different tribes, speaking languages totally dissimilar in their nature.”(3l)G) 

Dr. Young it was wdio first made languages the subject of mathematical calculation: — 

“ It appears, therefore, that nothing could be inferred with respect to the relation of two 
languages, from the coincidence of the sense of any given word in both of them ; and that 
the odds would be three to one against the agreement of two words ; but if three words 
appear to be identical, it would then be more than ten to one that they must be derived in 
both cases from some parent language, or introduced in some other manner ; six words 
would give more than seventeen jnnidred chances to one, and eight near one hundred thou- 
sand ; so that, in thc.so cases, the evidence would be little short of absolute* cer- 
tainty.” (307) 

Comparative philology now recognizes the grammatical structure of tongues as the sole 
criterion, which point we liavo explained in its proper place ; but those wimse minds have 
been led astray by the plausible application of arithiuctical formulic to the chances of inter- 
course between ante-Columbian Americ.an nations and the aborigines of Europe, Asia, 
Africa or Australasia — based upon vocabularies said to be coincident in about one hundred 
and eighty words — would do well to ponder upon the fiat of the greatest archaeologist of 
our generation, Letronne : — 

Profound mathematicians have essayed, principally since Condorcet, to apply the cal- 
culus of probabilities to questions of moral order, and above all to the divers degrees of 
certitude in historical facts. They have flattered themselves upon ability to calculate hoW 
much might be bet against one, that a given event had or had not happened. Unfor- 
tunately, they have not seen that such a probability can yield but a result chimerical and 
illusory. In no case could it replace that conviction, intimate, absolute, admitting neither 
more nor less, which the examination 9^ the diversified circumstances accompanying a real 
event produces. To those who may yet preserve any confidence in this abusive employ- 
ment of mathematical analysis, I would venture the counsel that they should undertake to 
find out, through calculation, what new chance of probability is added by the fortuitous 
discovery of all these contemporaneous testimonies [such as Squier has disinterred from 
the primeval mounds of the West] which seem to emerge from the earth expressly to con- 


(.305) The substance of our remarks appeared, under the heading of “The Progress of Knowledge versus the 
Increase of Crime,” in the New Orleans Ihcayuuf, June 12 and 19, 18.63; signed 0. H. G. 

(306) American Civilisation : Truus. Amer. Aincr. Ethnol. Soc.; 1846; i. p, 179. 

(^1) Erpe.rimenU on the 2\ndulum: Philos. Trans.; London, 1819 ; p. 7. 
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firm history." They will feel, I think, the uselessness, the vanity of their efforts ; because 
that which results naturally from this unexpected accord, is not one of thosp definite pro- 
babilities estimable in iiiirnbers and in ciphers; it is n complete certitude which, with irre- 
sistible force, takes possession of every mind that is honest and exempt from preju- 
dice.” (308) 

Not a solitary point of identity which cannot, at a glance, be explained by the rule — 
that similar causes operating upon similar principles pro»luce everywhere the same effects- — 
exists between the sculptured and architectural monuhients of the Old World and those of 
the New, as known in 1853 to archieologists : not a tongue, habit, custom, my the or idea 
found among the aborigines of America by Columbus, can be traced back to any anterior 
communication with other inhabitants of our planet. The real differences, moreover, in 
the geological constituents, the fauna, the flora, and the entire range of physical nature 
whence American man drew his artistic models, preponderate infinitely over those partial 
resemblances which, when not caused by the circumscribed necessities of all human things, 
are simply accidental — if accidents can occur in the organic laws of creative power. 

Take up the works of Squier. (309) What relic of art, what natural object, what human 
or non-human thing, unearthed from those forest-clad mounds, is not solely and exclusively 
American? Run your finger along the map from the sub-polar limit of the Esquimaux 
down to the Terra del Fuego, and where, in pul>li8he<l designs, of respectable authenticity, 
can you point out a fact, in native human economy, anterior to the fifteenth century after 
Christ, that compels your reason to travel off the American continent for its origin ? W© 
cannot find, at this day, pretensions to any but one. There is nothing, earnestly insists 
Mr. Squier, (310) even in the most curious of all mythological coincidences yet discovered 
between the Old and New Hemispheres, viz: the “serpent worship,” that necessarily drives 
an archroologist away from this continent for explanation : the very figurative expression 
of this American inythe is, “ ab ovo,” a rattlesnake! Mr. Squicr’s 8ubse(|ueiit pursuits in 
Europe (311) have opened, he tells us personally, hopeful prospects of filling up some gaps 
between tribes of Indians still extant and the Azte(| and Tolteq scribes of ancient Mexico. 
He is now in Central America exploring untrodden ground ; and may he succeed in his 
indefatigable restorations. 

The possibility of Malayan, Polynesian, Japanese, or other shipwreck on the American 
Pacific coasts, having been established by such accident within our generation, is not dis- 
puted; but there are three common-place reasons th.at militate against the probability that 
contingencies of this sporadic nature had any the sliglite.st influence in stocking this conti- 
nent with its groups of Indian aborigines: 1st. No memento of any similar event exists in 
the si)ccch, semi-civilization, art, or mythe, of the American world to induce such hypo- 
thesis ; whicli originates simply in evangelical cravings — European fathers “of that 
thouglit.” Nor, were it proven, could such petty accident establish intercourse; because 
these ancient castaways never returned home again ; and (still stranger to relate) there are 
no “Indians” in the countries whence originally they sailed. 2d. In the ratio that anti- 
quity is claimed for such a supposititious chance, so, owing to proportionate diminution of 
human navigatory ability, the physical possibilities of its occurrence become “fine by de- 
grees, and beautifully less,” 3d. As Morton long ago declared, “If the Egyptians, Ilin 
doos, or Gauls have ever, by accident or design, planted colonies in America, these must 
have been, sooner or later, dispersed and lost in tlie*wavcs of a vast indigenous popula- 
tion;” so that, Indians existing before the arrival of such metaphorical colonists, the old 
difficulty remains. 

Of Irish or Welsh “Indians” it will bo time enough to spe.ak, when their “ coprolites” 
— we dare not say their historical vestiges — are found, not merely on this continent, but 
west of the European “ Ultima Thule ” of established Celto-maniac migrations. 


(308) RecueU. d*‘S Inscriptions Grecqiies et iMtines de V 1842; i., Iiitrovl., p. <5.3. 

(3l>9) Observutums on the Jhoriyinal Moyniments of the Mississippi VulUqi : Now York, 1847 ; — J/oMW • 

^ents o/the Slississippi Valley: 1848; and, lH*.sido.*« fr-agmentary papors}, Nicarayua: 1852. 

(310) American A rchoiology : “Tho .Serpent Symlnd;” 1851; pp. 170, 171. 

(311) Sketehed in the New York Tribune : 24 Nov. 1852. 
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PALJ50GKAPHIC EXCtTRSUS, ETC. 

Far be it from us to disparage the Icelandic researches of the “Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at ‘Copenhagen nor their “ Scriptores Scptentrionales Reram Ante-Col umbia- 
rum.”(312) Most laudable are their national resuscitations of “ Sagas ** recounting the 
voyages of Eric-rufus, or of Thorfinn Karlsefne ; particularly those affording American 
proofs of that genealogy of Thorvaldsen, the great sculptor, back to the eleventh century 
after Christ. In our humble opinion, however, Thor, with his hammer, is much older; 
but, unable to seize the exact threads of connection between the “ Fornmanna Sbgur” of 
Iceland and the autocthones of the American continent, we are fain to leave their unra- 
velling to the incredulous author of the “ Monumental Evidences of the Discovery of Ame- 
rica by the Northmen critically examined.” (31 3) 

We have said that to the evidences of non-intercourse between Ancient America and the 
other hemisphere there was but one exception. Here it is : — 

In the printed “ Inquiries re.specting the History, present Condition and future Prospects 
^ of the Imlian Tribes of the United States,” circulated gratuitously by the Department of 
the Interior, (314) contributions are solicited from “ persons willing to communicate the 
results of their reading or reflection.” Applauding most heartily any Government action in 
the rescue of some mementoes of national tribes whose span of life is but short, we deem 
it the part of good citizenship to cooperate. Our respectful mite is tendered gratis. 

Appendix (Inquiries, p. 5G0) : — 30.5. Is the Inscription found on opening the Grave 
Creek Mound, in Western Virginia, in 1830, alphabetic or hieroglyphic ?” 

Neither the one nor the other. 

Originally a forgery — its disappearance from the “ Museum ” at Grave Creek is ac- 
counted for in the discovery of an imposture ; its sempiternal reappearance, in an unique 
series of works, is due to individual idiosyncracy. 

An old acquaintance of ours is this inscription ; which was first started, about a. d. 1838, 
by some “Grave Creek Flat.” (315) Flat at its origin, the Ohio pebble has become flatter 
through scholastic abrasions; and so terribly worn away, that tho Unitcfl States Depart- 
ment, at no trivial expense, is doomed to advertise perpetually for its recovery through 
official inquiries. 

Already, before our sojourn at Paris, 184.5-’6, the vast palamgrnphic eruilition of this 
inscription’s composer had been' exemplified by the reduction of its twenty-two rudimentsil 
apices, into four Greek, four Etruscan, five Runic, six Gallic, seven Erse, ten Phoenician, 
fourteen British, and sixteen Celtiberic letters; being no less than sixt.y-vsix chances drawn 
from twenty-two, that an Ohio pebble had made, in primeval times, an outwaiMl voyage to 
Europe and the Levant; and, after receiving the engraved contributions of eight antique 
nations, had recrossed the Atlantic to its pristine geological habitat. 

Unhappily, wc were too late. Our venerable friend, M. Joinard (having accepted a copy 
of this inscription, for the “ Bibliotlicque Koyale,” in scientific good faith), had already 
printed the learned and skilful analogies deducible between the scratches on this pebble and 
the Niunidian alphabet. Other scholars, native and foreign, were misled ; and there really 
seemed no prospect that the bewilderments produced by this contemptible petroglyph of a 
“Grave Creek Fljit” should not become universal, when Squier’s sudden mallet flattened 
It out forever, in 1848.(316) The pebble vanished from the Grave Creek Mound; and 
while, at this day, there is but one man who yet slumbers in a fool’s paradise concerning 
It, wc may echo its annihilator’s felicitous dictum — “sic transit gloria moundi.” 

We have seen how the fabled communications between the ancient denizens of the Nile 
and those of the Jloang-ho have reposed upon Sinico-il^gyptian “vases” — to which has 
recently been added a “ padlock”; and we now know the archce&logical worthiness of the oniy 


(312) Anfiquifates Aviericance. : opera et studio Cakoi .1 C. Rafx; folio, Copenha^^cn, 1837. 

(313) Sqt'ieu: in Luke Burke’s London Ethnological Journal; Dec. 1848; especially p. 319. 

(314) OlVice of Indian Affairs: 4to, Washington, 1851. ' 

(315) Trans. Anier. Ethnol. Soc.: 1845; i. pp. 369-420. 

(310 heudon EihnoloyicalJournal : loc.cit. 
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proof yet standing to sustain idiocratical theories of ante-Columbian intercourse between 
the American continent and any other centres of human creation on our terraqueouf 
planet. Until something very different in calibre be discovered by future explorers, the 
section of our General Table devoted to AMERICAN ORIGINS will survive, as the plain 
resu?t of palffiographic science in Anno Domini 1853. 

G. R. G. 


ESSAY III. 

mankind’s chronology — INTRODUCTORY. 


Our brief inquiries into a subject which possesses such manifold ramifications may be 
conveniently heralded by an extract or two from the works of some leartied contempo* 
raries : — 

** We must therefore acquiesce in the conclusion, that the llchretv copies represent the 
original and authentic text of the book of Gene.sis. . . . On historical gioun<ls, very formi- 
dable objections present themselves to the Hebrew Chronology. . . . The difficulties are still 
greater when the Mosaic chronology is applied as a measure to profane history. ... It is 
not, however, in these difficulties alone that we find reason for doubting wliethor the gene- 
alogies of the book of Genesis, taken either according to the Hebrew or the Septuagint, 
furnish us with a real chronology and history. ... No evidence, therefore, remains, by 
which we cun fix the interval which elapsed between the origin of the human Vace and the 
commencement of the spe<;ial history of eacli nation. . . . The, conseiiuence of the method 
which has lieen commonly adopted, of making the Jewish chronology tlie bed of 1‘rocrustes, 
to which every otlier must conform in length, has been, that credence has been refused to 
histories, such as that of Egypt, resting upon unquestionable documents; and wo have 
voluntarily deprived ourselves of at least a thousand years, which had been redeemed for 
us from the darkness of ante-historical times.” (317) 

“ From this discrepancy we may infer, securely as it seems to me, that the Biblical 
writers had no revelation on the subject of chronology, but computed the snccession of 
times from such data as were accessible to them. The duration of time, unless in so far 
as the knowledge of it was requisite for understanding the Divine Dispensation, was not a 
matter on which supernatural light was afforded; nor was this more likely than timt the 
facts connected with physical science should have been revealed. , . . The result of this 
part of our inquiry is, in the first place, that a much longer space of time must have 
elapsed than that allowed by modern chronologers between tl»e age of Abraham and the 
Exode;(318) and, secondly, tliat generations have certainly been omitted in the early 
genealogies. . . . By some it will be objected to the conclusions at which 1 have arrived, 
that there exists, according to my hypothesis, no c/tronoio</t/, properly so termed, o( the 
earliest ages, and that no means arc to be found for a.scertaining the real age of the world. 
This I am prepared to admit, and 1 observe that the ancient Hebrews seem to have been of 
the same opinion, since tlie Scriptural writers have always avoided the attempt to compute 
tlic period in (picstion. They go back, as we have seen in the instance of 8t. Paul’s com- 
putation, to the age of Abraham, at the same time using expressions plainly (lenoting that 
they make no pretension to accurate knowledge,- and could only approximate to the true 
dates of events; but they have in no instance, as far as I remember, attempted to carry 
tlie computation of time further t)ack, nor has any one writer alluded to the age of the 
World. . . - Beyond that event (tlie arrival of Abraliam in Palestine) wn can Jiei^er know how 
many centuries nor even how many chiliads of years may have elapsed since the first man of 
clay received the image of God and the breath of life.” (319) 


(317) Uev. John Kknrick: J'rimmKil History ; Ijondon, 184H; pp. 56, 57, 58, 61, 02. 

(318) Th« contrary is now held hy the Iu^lieH<t Egyptologl.«ts : viz. — there beiiig but Iswc, Jacoii, Lkvi, 
Kohath, and Amk\m — five generations, or aliAut 165 years — between Adraham and Moats, this interval mus*’ 
bo curtailed. Vide Lkp.sius: ChnmohHjie der Hiyyjtter; and infra. 

(310) Prichart): Itcsearches into the I’hy steal History of Mankind; 1847; v., “Note on the Biblical Chron 
Ology,” pp 557, 560, 560, 570. 
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“The Roman researches of Niebuhr ha<l proved to me the uncertainty of the chronolo- 
gical system of the Greeks, beyond the ()lympia<is ; and that even Eusebius’s chronicle, as 
preserved in the Armenian transhition, fiiriiislies merely isolated, although important, data 
for the Assyrian and Ihihylonian chronology beyond the era of Nabonassar. Again, as 
regards the Jewish computation of time, the study of Scripture had long convinced me, 
that there is in the Old Testament 710 cormetted chronology^ prior to Solomon. All that now 
passes for a system of ancient chronology beyond that fixed point, w the melancholy legacy 
of the 17 th and \ Htli centuries; a compound of intentional deceit and utter misconception of 
the principles of historical research.” (?>20) 

With Germanic virility of diction, Bunsen further insists — 

“ This fact must be explained. To deny it, after investigation once incited and begun, 
wouM imply, on the part of such investigator, small knowledge and still smaller 
honesty.” (321) 

“ Rut (il s’eri faut) much is wanting, we are convinced of it, that religious truth should 
be thus tied to questions of literature or of chronology. Chri.stian faith no more reposes 
upon the chronology of Genesis, than upon its physiett and its astronomy ; and besides, to 
restrain ourselves to the subject that occupies us, the career of examination has been 
largely opened to us by men who certainly were far from holding Christian orthodoxy 
cheap.” (322) 

Nor does our learned authority confine himself to mere assertion ; because, within a 
year after the jmblication of the above passage, he illustrates the slight estimation in which 
he holds Genesiacal chronology in the following emphatic manner : — 

“It must be known that I wish to make public a monument of which the interpretation, 
if this be atlmitted, will push back the boumls of historical certitude beyond everything 
that can have been imagined up to this day. . . . Because, one must not dissimulate, 
Manetlio places kitig Mknciikkhs in the IVth d^’uast}^ ; and the most moderate calculation, 
if one follows the ciphers of Manetho, makes the author of the tliird pyramid ^’emoiint 
beyond the forfuth century before our era. A monument of six thousaiul years ! Ami 
what a monument! . . . ^yc obtain the sum of (>3 years, which, joined to the 4073 years, 
result of tlie preceding calculations, would give, to the end of the reign of Mycerinus, the 
date of 4l3b before J. G.” (323) 

That is, our author means, the thir«l Pyramid was built in Egypt just 153 years before 
the world’s Creation, and exactly 1800 years before the Flood ; according to the “ Petavian” 
chronology of that (hitholic (’hurch in which M. Lenormant is a most devout communicant. 

•We have thought it expedient to preface our chronological inquiries with the above four 
citations. Each of them will protect us, like an yJCgis raised on the stalwart arm of Jove 
or of Tbillas. We have selected, out of the multitude before us, the highest representatives 
of distinct schools; who, nevertheless, perfectly agree in rejecting {Scriptural chron- 
ology : — 

1st. The Bov. Dr. John Kcnrick — author of many standard classical works, and of 
“ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” 1850, — one of the most brilliant Protestant scho- 
lars of England. 

2d. Janies Cowles Prichard, M. D., F. R. S. — the noblest ebampion of the “Unity of the 
human species.” 

8d. Chev. Christian C. J. Bunsen — the successor of Niebuhr as Prussian Ambassador at 
the court of Home, and of Wilhelin von Ilurnbuldt at that of 8t. -James; the pupil of 
Rebelling, and the friend of Lepsius. (324) 

4th. Prof. Charles lienoriiiant — the companion and disciple of Champollion-le-.Teune ; 
alike fame<l for Hellenic erudition, and for severe Catholicity; who now fills the 
chair of Egyptology, vacated by Letronne's demise, at the College de France. (326) 

It will moreover be remarked that our quotations set up no claim, as yet, for the respect- 


(.3-0) Bunskn: EyypVs Place in Universal Ifistnry ; l-otidon, 1848; i., Preface, pp. 1. 2. 

(321) lin'd.: yKgt/pfens Stclle in der Weltgeschirfite ; Ilsimburn, 1845, i., Eiuleitung, pp. 6, 7 — unaccountably 

uBiitted In Egypt's Place, by tlie aocompli.'bed tran.'slator. 

(322) Lknohma.nt: Cmirs irifist. Ancimne ; Piiri.«, 1838; p. 122. . 

(323) Lknoiiman’t; £claircissements sifi' le Cercueil du Roi Memphite Mycerinus; Paris, 1839; pp. 3, 6, 24. 

(323 Bead Dr. -\RNoi,n’s euloi;ie.M of this illuRtrlous g-entleman. 

(32.5) Gmddon: Otia Jt^gyptiaca; 1849; pp.)91, 92. 
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ability of the chronological systems of other nations at the expense of Judaism. On the 
contrary, they bear with undivided force upon Hebrew computations, viewed for themselves 
alone. 

Not less truthfully does the language of a profound thinker — expression of a fifth, and 
far more liberal philosophy, — set forth the effeteneas of Jewish chronology. Luke Burke’s 
writings are unmistakcable : his “ Critical Analysis of the Hebrew Chronology ” (326) is 
one of the most masterly productions our literature can boast. Curtailment is injustice to 
its author: to the reader garble<l extracts would be unsatisfactory; and the sincere inves- 
tigator knows where to peruse the whole. We content our present reijuirements with one 
specimen : — 

“Such, then, is the character and importance of ‘the most brilliant and important of 
Primate Usher’s improvements in chronology ! ’ [as Dr. Hales terms the fabulous notion 
that Abraham was not the eldest son of Tcrah !] It consists, first, of an argument that 
turns out to be groundless, in every one of its elements ; and, which, if well founded, 
would prove the Old Testament to be one of the most absurdly written books in existence; 
anil secondly, of an assumption which, apart from this argument, is wholly gratuitous and 
improbable; and which also, if ailmitted, would bear equally hard against the character 
of the very writings .for the su])port of which it was invented. And it is by such argu- 
ments as these that grave and learned divines seek to ascertain the realities’of ancient his- 
tory, and endeavor to place chronology upon a rational and sure foundation ! And it is to 
such as these that men of science are required to bow, at the risk of being deemed scep- 
tical, dangerous, profane, iS;c., &c. For it must not he supposed that the present is an 
isolated or exceptional instance of theological argument. On the contrary, it is a rule. 
Volumes upon volumes have bt^en written in precisely the same spirit — volumes numerous 
enough, and ponderous enough, to fill vast libraries. Until a comparatively late era, all 
historical criticism, on which Scriptural evidences could in any manner he brought to hear, 
W'as carried on in this spirit, Notliing else was thought of; nothing approaching to genuine 
inde[)emlence would have bepn tolerated. And thus the human world rolled round, century 
after century; the brave trampled upon by slaves; the wise comjielleil to be silent in the 
presence of fools ; the learned alternately serfs and tyrants, deluded and deluding, cheat- 
ing themselves, and cheating otliers with sophistries which, ^ipon any other subject, would 
disgrace even the mimic contests of schoolboys! For ourselves, we should feel a humilia- 
tion to contend with such sophistries seriously, artd in detail, were we not firmly convinced 
that to <lo so is not merely the most legitimate, but also the only mode l>y which truth can 
be rendered permanently^triiunphant. Wit and sarcasm may obtain a temporary snecess, 
they may awaken minds otherwise prepared for freedom, but they are ©ften utjjust, usually 
unlrencvolent, and consequently, in the majority of cases, they merely awaken antagonism, 
and cause men to cling with increased fondness to their opinions. Nothing hut minute, 
searching, inexorable argument will ever obtain a speedy, or a permanent triumph over 
deep-seated prejudices.” 0^27) 

“ But, fortunately,” winds up another and a sixth formidable adversary to Hebrew com- 
putation — no less an areheologue than the great Parisian architect, Lesueur — -“fortu- 
nately, questions of ciphers have nothing in common with religion. What imports it to us, 
to us Christians, who date so to say from yesterday, that man should have been thrown 
upon our globe at an epoch m^re or less remote; that the worhl should Iiave been created 
in six days, or that its birth should have consumed myriads of centuries ? Can God, 
through it, become less grand, his work less admirable? We are, since the last eighteen 
hundred years, dupes of the besotted vanity of the Jews. It i.s time that this mystifieation 
should cease.” (328) 

Italian scholarship speaks for itself: — (320) 

“ The Bible is, certainly, as the most to he venerated, so the most authoritative fount of 
history ; but, in so many varieties of chronological systems, which are all palmed off by 
their authors as based upon indications of time taken frum the liihlc; in the very notaV)lo 
difference of these indications between the Hebrew and the Sjimaritari text, and the Greek 
version, and between the books of the Old and of the New Testament : finally, in the inde- 
cision, in which the CiniRCii has alw'ays left such controversy, that, I do not see any certain 
Standard, by which the duration of the Egyptian nation has to be levelled, unless this 


(320) I.iondon Ethnological Journal; June, July, November, December, 1848. 

(.T27) Op. cit. ; pp. 274, 275. 

(328) Chronologic des Eois cr£gyj)te — ouvrage couronn6 par I’Academio: I’aris, 1848; pp. 304, 305. 

(329) B\RUCcni, Director of the Museum of Turin; JHsevrsi OtWci s<^ra la Cronolog^ia Egizm; Torino, 1844; 
pp 29. 4C. 44, 147. 
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mankik'd’s chronology. 

1)ecome determined through an accurate examination of all its historic fountains. . . . 
Leaving therefore aside anysoever system of biblical chronology ; because, of the quantity 
hitherto brought into the field by the erudite none are certain, nor exempt from difficulties 
the most grave ; and, because the Chukch, to whose supreme magistracy belongs the deci- 
sion of controversies appertaining to dogma and to morals, has never intermeddled in pro- 
nouncing sentence upon any one of the systems aforesaid, of which but one can be true, 
while all peradventure may be erroneous. ... I shall finish by repeating in this place that 
which already I declared elsewhere, viz.; it is not niy intention to combat any systems 
regarding biblical chronology; but inasmuch ns, of these, not one i.s propounded as true 
under the CnuHoii’s infallible authority; I have placed all .these (systems) aside in the 
present examining, u\ order, to treat Egyptian chronology through the sole data of history 
and of Egyptian monuments.” 

Finally, we quote Lepsius : — (330) 

“The Jewish chronology differs in a most remarkable manner from every other; and 
even in times us modern as those of the Persian kings the difference amounts to no less 
than 100 years, from known dates. Its several sources present but little difference among 
themselves. They count according to years of the world ; a calculation which, as also Idklkr 
(Jland. d. Chron, I. pp. 500, 578, 580), considers most probable, wa.s invented, together with 
the. whole, present chronologg of the. Jews., by the Rabbi IIim.KL IIanas.si, in the year 344 after 
Chri.st: ami thenceforward gradmdly adopted. They fix the creation of the world 8671 
B. 0. ; and all agree, even Josephus, in the usual calculation of the Hebrew text. They 
fix the deluge at 1050, the birth of Abraham at 1048, Isaac’s 2048, Jacob’s 2108, Joseph’s 
2100, Jacob’s arrival in Egypt 2238, Joseph’s death 2300, years after Adam.” . . . “ The 
question is now, how must we explain this obvious dislocation of facts as compared with 
the true dates. luKiiKii has demonstrated that the introduction of the era of the. world, and 
coihsequently of the whole .system of chronology, must he ascribed to the author of the 
J/o/tY/v,’ (or ‘ New Moons,’) and in gener.al of the whole later Jewish calendar, the Rabbi 
llii.BKL who flourished in the first half of the centui’y.” 

Reserving further extracts until we take up the Hebrew Chronology, it here suffices to 
notice that Moses, who lived about the fourteenth century n. o., is not amenable for nume- 
rical additions made, to bookj^ that go by his venerable name, about 1800 years after his 
death, by a modern Rahhi, 

The unanimity of science in tlie rejection of any system of biblical computation might 
be exemplified by many himdrc<l citations : either, of savans who, establishing grander 
systems more in aceordance with the present stato of knowledge, pass over the rabbinical 
ciphers in contemptuous silence ; or, of divines who, like the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock (Presi- 
dent of Amherst (’ollegc, and Professor of Natural Theology and Geology) strive, vainly we 
opine, to reconcile the crude cosmology of the infantine Hebrew mind with the terrestrial 
discoveries of matured intellects like Cuvier, He la Reclic, Murchison, Owen, Lycll, or 
Agassiz. Nevertheless, Calvinism in the pages of Hitchcock bogins to affect a more amiable 
disguise than was worn by the magnanimous slayer of Servetus, or by the iconoclastic 
John Knox ; to judge by the following admissions; — 

« 

“ If these positions be correct, it follows that, us we ought not to expect the doctrines 
of religion in treatises on science, so it is unreasonable to look for the principles of philo- 
sophy in the Hible. . . . Hut a still larger number of [clerical] authors, although men of 
talents, and familiar, it may be, with the Bible ami theology, have no accurate knowledge 
of geology. The results have been, first, that, by resorting to denunciation and charges 
of infidelity, to. answer arguments from geology, which they «lid not UTulerstand, they have 
excited unreasonable prejudices and alarm among common Christians respecting that science 
and its cultivators; secondly, they have awakened disgust, and even contempt, among 
scientific men, especially those of sceptical tendencies [! ] , who have inferred that a cause 
which resorts to such defences must be very weak. They have felt very much as a good 
Greek scholar would, who should read a severe criti(fue upon the style of Isocrates, or 
Hemosthones, and, before he had finished the review, should discover internal evidence that 
the writer had never learned the Greek alphabet.” (331) 

How true the latter part of this paragraph is, the reader has convinced himself by the 
perusal of our Essay 1. [supra] ; where the Hebraical knowledge of Calvinistic divines in Amo- 


(330) ClmnatUiffie. der A^j/pter: “Kritik der QueJJen,” I. pp. 269, 300, 361, 362. 
(3ol) The lidigium of (Jeotogy; Bostou, 1862; p. 3, and Preface, p. 7. 
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rica has been compared with that of coetnncous Lutherans and Catholics in Kurope. Con- 
tentions between scramblers for the loaves and fishes may, however, be left to tl»c diverted 
contemplation of the gatherers of St. Peter’s pence. None of them liave real bearing upon 
the science of mundane chTonologij^ to which our present investigations are confined. 

Until very recent times, it was customary, among chronolt)gers, to follow the Judaic and 
post-Christian system in assigning eras to avents ; viz. : by assuming that a given occur- 
rence had taken place in such a year [Anno Mundi) of the Creation of the world. This 
arrangement would have been absolutely exact, if the precise moment of (’reation, accord- 
ing to the “ book of Genesis,” had been previously settled, or even convcuti«>nally agreed 
upon : but, uiiliappily, no two men ever patiently reckoned up its numerals and exhibited 
the same sum total ; as will be made apparent anon, in its place. Resides, this arrange- 
ment was found by experience to be theologically unsafe; because, on the one haml, the 
Christian Fathers, by assuming the SepUiaginl computation, demonstrated that Jesus, ap- 
pearing exactly in Josephus’s 55br>th year of the world, could be no other tlian the Xpia^of^ 

the anointed whilst, on the other hand, the Jewish Doctors, proving through 
computation of the JTcbrcw Text that the birth of Jesus had occurred in the year of the * 
world 3751, demonstrated that he could not possibly be their MelSZ/aiall. (333) 

“ There was an old tradition,” says the profound Kennicott, (33t ) “alike conimoii among 
Judieans and (Jn'istians, sprung from the inj'stic interpretation of (’rcation in six days, tliat 
the duration of the world should be 0000 years : that the IVIessiatuc a<lveut should be in 
the sixth inillonnium; because be woubl come in the tatter dags. The ancient .Jews, tbci e- 
fore, their chronology liaving been [)re\iously contracted, nnule use of an argument sulli- 
ciently specious, through which they did not recognize Jesus; for the Mestiiak was to come 
in the sixth miUeannun ; hut Jesjis was horn (according to tlie computation of time by them 
received) in tlie latter part of X\\v: fom th millennium, ulmiit the year of the world 3700 [Seder 
Olam, edit. Meyer; ])p. Oo and 111). The very celebrated [iMuslim-Arab] Abul-J’haragius, 
who lived in the Xllltli century, in his history of Dynasties, tlius prolfers a sentence worthy 
of remembrance ; by I’ocoeke so rendered into Latin; — <A defective computation is ascriluid 
by Doctors of the Jews — For, as it is j)ronounced, in the Law and the Prophets, about the 
^lo«siah, he was to bo sent at the ultimate times; nor otherwise is the comment.'uy of the 
more anti(iue llal»biM, wlio reject ("hrist ; as if the ages of men, by which the epoch of tlie 
worhl is made out, could cdiangc. 'Phey suiitruetod from the life of Adam, at the birth of 
Seth, one humlred years, and added them to the rest of the latter’s life; ami they did the 
same to the lives of the of the children of Adam, down to Abraham. And thus it w'as 
done, as their computation indicates, in order that (’hrist should be manifested in the ji/th 
[fourth, K.] ftiilleimary through accident in the middle of the years of the world ; which in 
all, according to them, will he 7000; and they said. We are now in the middde of this time, 
a7}d ffei the time desifpiaied for the adrent of the. Messiah has not arrived.^ The computation of 
the LXX also indicates, tiiat (Jirist should be manifested in (lie sixth mlllennary, and that 
this wouhl be his time. . . . Tlie old Jlatir. version, wliich, accortlnig to St. Augustine, was 
‘ verboriim tenacior c*um persjucuitate seiiteiiliio,’ i.s the foiuidatioii of the vhronolotj 'ia major 
of the Jjatin Church, to this day (1780); for, ‘in the Homan Martyrology, which is publicly 
chanted in church, on the 8th .bin., the Nativity of the Lord is tlius announced to the 
people from the ecclesiastical tab* ; Year from the creation 50’dO (3100 in Marty rol. Uom. 
Antwerp. 1(J78, p. 388); and from (he deluge gear ”0b7 (Hun., p. 447).” 

A quotation from a Christian work next to canonical will establish tlic belief of those 
early communities who lived nearest to the apostle.s; — the bOOO years, he it noted, had 
been, by Nicodenius, “found in the first of the seventy books, where Michael the arch- 
angel” had mentioned them to “Adam, the first man.” 

“]3 By thi'.so five cubits and a half for the buildinp of the Ark of the Old Testament, yre perceived and 
knew that in five thousand years ainl iialf (^one Ihuusand) years, Jesus (Christ was to come in the 
ark or taberuacie of tiie tssly ; * 

14 And BO our Scriptures te.stify that he is the Son of Goti. and the T^ord and Kinj; of Israel. 

16 And because after hi.s sufferiiif', our ehief priests were surprised at tlje sijrns whieh were wrought by 
hi.s means, we opened (hat Imok to se-arch nil the generations down to tJie generation of Joseph 
and Mary the mother of Jesus, supposing him to he the sect! of David; 


83 


(332) IIbnnei.l: Christian Theism; 1845; pp. 82, 83. 

(333) ^Sfder Olam ttabha, composed about A. i). 130; apud IlALES. 

(334) Dissertatio Generalis; ^ 75, pp. 32, 33, 76. 
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mankind’s chronology. 

•• IG And w<f found the nocount of the creation, and at wijat time he made the heaven and the earth, and 
the first man Adam, aud that from thence to the Hood, were two thousand, two hundred, and 
twelve years. 

17 And from the flood to Ahraham, nine hundred and twelve. And from Abraham to Moses, four hundred 

and thiriy. And from Moses l<i Davifl the king, five hundred and ten. 

18 And from David to the llal»ylonish captivity, five hundred years. And from the Babylonish captivity 

to the incarnation of Christ, four liundred years. 

10 The sum of all which amounts to five thousand and a half (a thousand.) 

20 And so it apiicnrs, t.liat .Jesusf, whom we cr ucitied, is Jesu.s Christ the Son of God, the true and Almighty 
God. Amen." (3.'i5) 

The conclu.sive logic of thi.s passage derives support from another ancient Christian 
document, wherein is given the reason why the end of the world was expected some time 
ago: — 

“ Cori.sider, my eliildren, what that signifio.s, he (God] finished [creating] them in six 
days. The numning of it is this; that in six thousand years the Lord God will bring all 
things to an end.” (.‘illG) 

Such being the wliole story, the reader has now to make choice of whichever of the fol- 
lowing dates may suit his views upon the 


Epocuas op Ckeation. 


Jlihlicnl Tertu and Verii.wns. 


Beptviagint computation .5.5S6 

Chinese .Tews 4079 

goptuagiiit Vatican 5270 

Samaritan computation 4127 

Vulgar .lewish computation ,376)0 

Seder Olain Rabba, great Chronicle of the World, 

A. i>. 1.30 .37.*ii 



English Bible 4o04 

Jeiiu'sh C\))n potations. 

r IMayfiiir .5.5.5.5 

C^irisfian Divines. 

Clcmeu.s Aloxaridrinus, a. d. 191 5624 

TInlos. Itcv. Dr .*14.11 

J ,T)^(<k>.nn .54Sl 

Oci«ron, ——1 A. o. 2.30 ^^'(0 

j „„to 

V. Uuivcr.-'al IIK'.fory 4i.'is 

Talmudi‘*ts .534 !• 

Keuiicdv. Bedford, Ferguson 4007 

IVhcr. Lloyd, Calinet 4004 

Hclvcfiii.9. .Mar.sham 400(1 

Sc(1or Oluni Suthft 

Midjincflion ^ 30(54 

Jewish computation 4220 

Lilt her , 30(51 

« “ 41s t 

Scaliger 3950 


These are more oxrorpts of 1120 different opinions, on the date of Cnation^ tabulated by 
TIales. (oJ)7) This list can easily be swelled to above oOO distinct and contradictory hypo- 
theses. Iletween the highest epoch, n. c. OOS4 (the Alplionsine tables), and the lowest, 
.B. c. oGlO (lliibbi Lipman), there is the trifling diftcrence of 8208 years! ^ 

It is but fair to set off Catholic against Protestant authorities, so we cull a few more 
instances fjom the learned pages of I>c Ilrotonne (88)8). — “Among authors who deny the 
eteniity of the world, not one, from its .creation to the advent of Jesus Christ, counts more 
than 7000 years, nor less than 8700.” lie also supplies a schedule vif 70 more disjintants, 
ranging between B. c. 0084 and 3740, from Riccioli ; (339) but the subjoined are some of 
his own, extra. 


B. c. 

Sui(l;ia OnoO 

Micephorus, CoushintinopolitaMUs 6.500 

JCuM'i|jus Ca'>!iriiMisis...., 5‘J0t» 

Bt. ,Iorome, amt Bcda ''0ri*2 

Ililnnon 547.5 

fit. Julian, and the l.XX 6206 


B. r. 

TTehrm Text 3H34 

St. Isidore 5336 

Moiitxnus 3S4IJ 

Vo.v.Mus 5500 

Pelavlus (Uomanist authority) 5083 


(.3.3,5) (Sospel of Xtcodemus ; chap. xxii. — Apochryphal New Testament, pp. 51, 62. 
(.336) Genend Kpixlfe of liarfiaba^f; xiii. 4: op. cit.\ p. lOl. 

(.3.37) AnaJyxis: i. p. 212. 

338) Filiations et Migrations des Feuplrs: Paris, 1827 ; 428-430. 

(33P) Chrotwlogia nfonnala : pp. 290-292, 293. • 
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Riccioli shows that computations upon different exemplars of the LXX oscillate, also, 
between a maximum of r)9()4 years n. c., and a minimum of 6054. for the Creation nloucl 
Nevertheless, Coelum ipsum petitaua stultitiri.” Not satisfioil with human inability to 
define, through biblical or anysoever methods of reckoning, the age when Creative Power 
first whirled our incandescent planet from the sun’s fire-mist, some intelligences, at tho 
supernatural stage of mental development, have actually fixed the T7iunt/i, dot/, and hour ! 

And now hee that desireth to know the yeerc of the w^orld, which is now passing over 
us this yeere K)44, will find it to bee 6672 yeeres just now finisheil sirice the Creati()n; and 
the year 6678 of the world’s age, now newly begiiinie this Sepfeniher at the . (8 U)) 
Anno Miiudi I; “Vlth dap of Creation, . . . his (Adam’s) wife the weaker vessell ; slu* tiot 
yet knowing that there were any Devils at all . . . sinned, a?id drew lier husband into tho 
same transgression with her; this was about ///y/z woo/zc, the time of eating. And in tins 
lost condition into which Adam and Kve had now brought themselves, <lid they lie comfort- 
Icsse till towards the cool of the day, or three o'cloek afternoone. . . . (Coil) expellcth them 
out of Ellen, and sso fell Adam on the day that he was created.’’ (841) 

“ We do not speak of the theory set forth in a work entitled Nouveau, Syntonic den Temps,, 
by Gibert father and son. This system, which is not so new as its title seems to announce, 
gives to the world only 8t)00 years of duration down to tiic 1st July, 1884; and makes 
Adam’s birth 1707 years before J. C., on the 1st y<z///.” (842) 

“ It is, besides, generally allowed by (’hronologists, that the beginning of the patriarchal 
year was computed fronj the autumnal eiiuinox, which fell on Oe.tohcr 20th, b. o- 4005, the 
year the creation.” (8 18) 

Put the Promethean intrejiidity of orthodoxy is not content with mathematical demon- 
strations of the year, the month, the day, nor the hour of Creation. It ascends, in some 
extatic cases, far beyond I Thus, Philomneste heads tin especial chapter with 

“ Aut4.yen4nie — What God was about before the creation of the world.” (844) 

Albeit, none of these profanations of science contain o!je solitary element, in regard to 
Creation, that is strictly chrotudo^ieoL “ Pas'^ons au Deluge” (846) — let us descend to tlie 
Flood; and sec what resting-place a “dove” could find amid these wastes of waters and 
of time. For the 


El’OOllAS OF TUB DkI.J'OB, 


out of .sixteen opinions published by Hales — maximum, b. o. 8210; minimum, 

2101; differ- 

cnce 1142 years — the following 

are singularly 

n. V. 

' in accordjince : — 

R. (\ 



i f ..,r- 

Samaritan Text 

Fii"'li*h Billie 

23 4S 

Usher 

‘23 IS 

Hebrew Text 

22 .s>> 1 

('aliuet 

2344 

Josephus 

3140 1 




So are also the intervals of time assigned, by the subjoined comp\itators, to mundane 
existence, between the Creation and the Flood. We borrow them from De Proton ne. 


CllBATION TO Df.LUUE. 


YE\R.S 

Josephufl 

Sukl.a'=i, N iwphorit?, Enisebius, St. Julian, St. Isi- 


dore 

Clemens Alexanihdnus ‘214S 

Uilarion 

VoijsiuH, Tticrio'i 22.')ii 

Cornelius a Layide 


YEARS. 

Later Hal>l»is, St. .Tcromo, Reda, ATontaniis, Sca- 
li'j:er. Oriir:mn«< Kmtnius, I'etaviu.-. (lordonns, 
Saliaitiis, ToniielliiK, llervartus, Ti- 

riiMiH, llieeioli 16W 

St. Aimu'-tine — ‘‘From -Viljun to tho l)«‘l Hire, a<v 
conliiiiT to our saere«l books tliii L.XX), 

there li.nv** elaj»'-ei] 2212 year^^. a^^ per our ex- 
emplars; and Ihr)!), aceoiUinj' to the Hebrews.*’ 


(340) Hcv. Dr. Lic.htfoot: TTarmnni/ nf the F'ourr, Evanyelisfei; ; London, lOll; 1st part, I’roleg., last page. 

(341) Ibid.: llarmmy, Chronirte, and Order of the Old Testament; London, lti47; p. 5. 

(312') Dk Brotonnr; f^p. cif.; ii. p. 100. 

(343) Kev. Dr. F. Noiax: The. Egyptian ChrmiobMjy Analysed; London, 1S4S; p. 392. 

(344) Livre des Singntariti's : Dyme, 1S41. 

(34i5) DahuiSs in Les jyauieurs : iii. 54. 
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MANKINDS CHBONOLOOr. 


But these discrepancies are increased by the computations made, since 1623 a. i>., upon 
MSS. of the Samaritnji Pentateuch, which generally yield an interval between the Creation 
and the Deluge of years 1307. 

The basis of all these calculations lies in the hyperbolical lives of the ten antediluvian 
Patriarchs. It will be scon, through the skilful synopsis of a learned divine, how admir- 
ably the numerals of the Hebrew and Samaritan texts correspond, not merely with each 
other, but with those of the Septuagint version, and of Josephus: — 

“The following tabular schemes exhibit the variations; the numbers expressing the 
parent’s age at the son’s birth, except in the cases of Noah and Shein.(346) 


AiNTE-Diuivivaf 

I'VTKIVKCnS. 

Ilehr. 

S.'imr. 

I.XX. 

•Tosep. 

Post - Dilo vtan 
P vTltlATlCHS. 

Uehr. 

Samr. 

LXX. 

Jo.sep. 

1. A.hnn 

2. Self, 

3. Knos 

4. Ciu'niin 

5. Mu/inloM 

»i. Joreil 

7. Emu-h 

8. AMh Intel (ik 

0. Lonnrh 

10. Moah (at tlie Flood) 

I.'IO 

loa 

90 

70 

6.5 

162 

65 

187 

182 

600 

1656 

i:i0 
105 
IM) 
70 
65 
62 
65 
67 ’ 
53 
600 

2:10 

205 

190 

170 

165 

162 

165 

1S7 

iss 

600 

230 

205 

1»H» 

170 

16.5 

162 

(1)65* 

187 

182 

600 

11. Shem faged 100 nt 

the Flood) 

12. Arphaxnd 

|<’ainan spurious... 

13. Eolah 

14. Jlfher 

15. Dlry 

16. J{en 

17. Seruq 

18. JS'ithor 

19. 'JWoh (Gen. xi. 32, 

xii. 4.) 

2 

85 

30 
34 ' 
30 
32 
30 
29 
130 

2 

135 

1 ;^ 

134 

1:10 

132 

130 

79 

];io 

2 

135 

130 

i;io 

134 

130 

1.32 

13,0 

79 

130 

12 

13.5 

130 

134 

130 

130 

132 

120 

130 

‘t' 16.') is .louU-) 
less the correct .'-Total 
n.-idinf;. j 

1307 

2262 

2256 

1 

80 to Abrrihain .... 

3.52 

101)2 

1002 

1053 


The above, like all other tables compiled by theological computators to illustrate so- 
called “ Uihlical chronology,” assumes the numerals of current printed exemplars to be 
correct ; bnt, if we set to work, archieologically, to verify the original Hebrew, Creek, and 
Samaritan wc find even this apparent uniformity to be a delusion — indeed, 

another orthodox figment. A few instances pleasingly exhibit this fact (347) : — 

“ In one of the manuscripts collafeil by Dr. Kennicott, and which is marked in his Bible, 
codex clvii., tliis century [in the Ihibrew geiuM’ation of Jahkd] is omitted, and there is much 
prol)ahility that it was also omitted in the c<)pies used by the eastern Jews. According to 
the testimony of Ismael Sciahinshia, an eastern writer, all these cojiies reckon only ITmG 
years from Adam to the flood, instead of 1656. . . . According to the numbers still existing 
in the vast majority of [Creek] mannscri])ts, Methuselah dies 14 years after the deluge, 
and had not the fifty-three, of tlie generation of Lamech, been changed to eighty-eight, ho 
would have died 4‘.) years after tlie deluge. . . . The deluge occurred, according to the Mep- 
tuagint, in the year of the world 2242, and by adding nj) the generations previous to his, 
we shall find that he was born in the year 1287. He lived 9()9 years, and therefore died 
in 22o6. But this is 14 i/ear.s offer the dehujel . . . And had tliey [the theologers] not, by a 
previous system of changes,- added a century [in Creek to all the generations, he 

would have died 240 years after it. . . . Origen appears to have been the first who gave 
notoriety to the contradiction ; and for a long time, the fact greatly disturbed theologians. 
The reader >vill be hardly surprised to learn that in a subsequent age some manuscripts 
were found with the error corrected. . . . Some [Creek J/NN. ] make the generation of Adam 
330 years; one makes it 240. Another gives J80 to Canaan, a third 170 to Jared, while 
others allow 177 or 180 to Methuselah. . . . One [Hebrew] manuscript, codex Ivii. of 
Holmes, makes the age of Methuselah 047 : three or four other authorities make the gene- 
ration of Jiamech 180 : the two corrections conjoined, bring the death of Methuselah to 
the year of the deluge. We also find three other authorities making the generation of 
Methuselah 180 years; this connected with the 188 of Lamech, places the death of 
Methuselah onij/ one year after the deluge, CA^en allowing him full age. Another manuscript 
makes his generation 177 years, three other authorities give the mimber lOo, while one 
mannseript makes hi.s total age 005. . . . Dr. Kennicott has given readings of 320 Hebrew 
manuscripts of the book of (lenesis. 97 of these have been collated throughout, 223 in 
part only. . . . One manuscript (codex clvii.) omits the hundred years in his [Jared’s] 
generation; two others (codices ci. and clxxvi.) omit it in that of Methuselah: and one 
(codex xviii.) in that of Lamech. Codex clxxvi. makes the generation of Lamech 172 and 
bis total age 772, and codex xviii- makes his total age 909. . . . Wc also find that, in three 


(JUO) Rt‘V. E. B. Eluott, A.M. : Horop ApocalypheM; London, 1840; iv. p. 254, note. Compare “Table.s of tbe 
diflcrci>aucies of tlit* throe Texts with re|;urU to the Ante-diluvian I*atriarchs” in Wallace: Dissertation on the 
true. Aye of the ^yorhi ; JjOiulon, 1844. pp. 14-16. 

(347) liUKKEt Ethnoloyical Journal; 1848; pp. 27, 28, 82, 83, 84, 87, 78-91. 
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or four manuscripts, some of the numbers of Methuselah are written over erasures. This, 
of course, looks suspicious. One manuscript (codex civ.) makes Enoch live after the birtU 
of Methuselah ‘ five and sixty and three hundred years ’ [i. e., the old oGu of an Egyp- 
tian vague year]] , instead of 800 years simply.” 

Thus far Luke Burke in his studies of the variations exhibited by Kennicott. (348) 

The annexed Table shows how he found matters in the Greek of Holmes- (349) 

Table IlL 


Adam 

Sjstii 

Evos 

Cainan... 

MAIIALAl.Kia! 
JARKT) .... 
Enoch.... 


Lam ECU 


167 


Bkfoke Q KNKRATIO V. 

TTll 


n .32 

tsoj 

flfio] 

W 140 
( 95 

180 1 

(V) 

170 ! 


MS. 137 
Coptic.. 


4 . 


fMSS. Sl, 121 ,Ald.. 
1 Theop. p. 13 . 

MS. 77 

Slav., Arm. Ed 


MS. 6f» 

MS. 7 n 

MS. 127 


MS. 100 .. 
.MS. 127 .. 
MS. 75 .... 


MS. X . 


r MS. 1 06 , 107 , Coin- 
( pi., Cloori;. 

MS. 75 .. 


f MS. 71 .Sl!iv.,Tlio- 
i t>r). p. 133 . 
M.S.T,X,15,16.;,.'>. 
.50. 64, <>H. S.3, 120. 
121,1.31, 135,187. 
Aid., Alex., Chry- 
sox. lY.. Arm. Ed. 
and a few otJjer.s. 


(MS. 7 . 5 , 187 , Chry- 
1 SOS. IV. 

J Ajrnh. 2 . Chrtai. 
( Orient. 


A FTF.R a K\ KK ATiON. 


( 70.5 
(800 


(705 

J 016 
(suo 

800 

830 


MS. 1.35 

Slav., Ostrog., 127 


MS. 127 . 


MS. 135 

14 . 7 . 8 , 130 , 1 . 33 = 
MS 127 


MS. 127 .. 
MS. 127 *.. 


3I!8.T..X.,14.15, 
20 , ‘ 25 , 55 . , 57 .. 50 . 
64,1x8, 1 1 , 4 .1, / •), 
77 , 78 , 70 , 83 , 121 . 
128 , 130 . 131 . 1.33 
13 . 5 , Aid., Cat 
.Nic., Ann. I, 
.\rm. Ed., Arab. 
1 . 2 .AU‘,\.,Slj»v., 
<fe perhaps an 
othoroxiimiuM 
by Vossius. 


A mb. 2 


'rOTAI. AoES. 

1.1 2. i3.1 


005 


(910 
^ 002 


705 

847 


f04 

\065 


f 733 


J 7(18 


(\>rn‘ctod in 
the margin to 
0 :’.tl, 300 ha\ itig 

boon arcidimt- 
ally put for 30 . 
MS. 18 

MS, 19. 

M.S. IS. 

Arab. 2 . 


(M.S, 14 , 25 , 31 , 
. 38 . . 57 , 73 , 77 , 
( 7 S, 79 . 

MS. 127 . 


MS. 71 . 


1 'ms. . 57 . 
I IMS, 82 . 


Arm. 1 . 

MS. 19 , 107 , 107 . 
M.S. 2 , 5 . 

1 1 Arab. 3 . 

I Arab. 2 . 


* Til this rase, nino hun«lr«<l has lirrn Porr<‘rf 4 *d by amithpr hand into sevrn hiindnxl. TIhtp am spvrral 
minor remarks and 4 '.xplaiiatiun.s rel.-ilive to thi> table, whieb we .'•Imuld have U*en glad to liave afl’inded, 
were wo not niuoli ]»ressfd for time .■ind space. The.se, however, would, after all, Iaj of little interest to the 
general reailcr, and the learned re.-ider will not need them. 


. . . The first glance at tliis table will show the in<|uirer, that he has got into a region of 
various readings, very different from that (iresented to him by the Hebrew manuscripts. 
Instead of sonic eu/ht or 7 ntie variations found in some thn-e. hundred inanuscrii)ts, lie has 
about 118, found in a inueh .smaller number of manuscripts ! . . . iVre we to say, then, that 
the Christian scribes were, in general, .so wretcliedly earele.‘<s, that they ma<le twenty errors 
where a Jew ma<le but one? . . . These things, therefore, evince design, not accident. We 
find one variation followed by more than 32 authorities, another by 18, a third by 9. 

^There are three which are each copied by four manuscripts, four which are cojiied by 
ihree each, and two wdiich have eacli two manuscripts agreeing in them : thirty-one only 
are .single variations, and some of them, at least, are us clearly intentional Jis any of tne 
others. As to the variation which makes Methuselah live 782 years after the birth of iia 
uiech, instead <;>f 802, no one can doubt of its being intentional. 788 is the 'Hebrew date, 
and it was here copied from the Hebrew for the same reason that the Hebrew was pro 
viously invented, viz. : for the purpose of bringing the death of Methusel.ah within the 
antediluvian period, in.stead of fourteen ye;ir.s after it. . . . Codex LVII. .lias tJie total age 


( 348 ) Veins Testamfntum U»’hrnieum, rum vuriis Irciimitlms ; folio, Oxoii. 1770 -’HO. 

( 349 ) Vdus TcsUiuvcntiau Ora-cum, cum vuriis lectionibus ; folio, Oxou. 1798 - 1827 . 
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of Methi 547, wbilo four authorities have hia generation 105. . . . The whole number 
of variations iii the case of iMethiiselah is 00; more than half the number in the entire 
_AntefliIuvisin Chronology. Every one of them but four, or at the utmost five, viz., those 
making tlie generation Itlo, and coilex LXXXII. making the total age 9ti5, have reference to the 
error in the age of Methuselah. This fact is of course significant; and at once re<luces, 
to nearly one-half, the number of variations that cun be supposed accidental. This number 
is easily reduced still farther. Codex Arabicus 11. has all the Hebrew numbers, in the case 
of Lameeh. The Chronicon Orientalia has the generation like the Hebrew, and, for any- 
thing we know to tlie contrary, may have the other periods in harmony with this genera- 
tion. Codex (’XXVII. has the Samaritan numbers in five instances. The Sclavonic version 
gives U.S both the Hebrew numbers in the case of Adam, the Armenian edition gives one of 

them, and the Ostrogoth version the other. Thus we have 13 more intentional varia- 
tions, making the whole number, thus far, 73 out of 118. Nine manu.script.s make the total 
age of Mahalaleel 795, insteail of 805; four make the generation of Adam 330 imstead of 
230 5 four others make the age of Enos after generation 015 instead of 715; and four make 
the generation of Lameeh 180, instead of 188 or 182. 'J’hrcc make the total age of Lameeh 
755, while three others make it respectively 733, 705, and 708. These make 27 
otlier cases in which the intention is apparent though les.s obviously than the former. So 
that we thus have 00 instances out of 118, wdiich cannot be reasonably attril^iited to acci- 
dent. And even of the remaining nineteen, there are not nioi-e than tiro that have any 
unerpiivocal indications of being uccidentjil. The substitution of 300 for 30 in (’odex XVITL, 
in tlie total age of Adam, is evidently accidental, as is the 805 for 205 in the Co])tic version, 
of the gcruM ation of Seth. Accident may also have occasioned some of the other changes, 
but this is r»ot ju-obahle. . . . When Origen, in the early pa it of the llTd century, began to 
collate these manuscripts and versions, he was confounded at the cla‘<hing‘< which he dis- 
covered in them. Wliole passages existed in some [Creek biblical MS8.] for wliich there 
was no counterpart in others, nor "in the Hebrew, imr in the Samaritan. . . . 

“ The reader will here naturally ask, how is it that the commentators have managed to 
confront these hosts of diilic.ultie.s, and yet avoid the inevitable inferences whicli a clear 
view of them discloses? Tlic answer is simple. They never have fairly confronted them. 
They never have classified them, or analyzed them, in a maniHir likely to.b'J^d to the truth. 
They would not admit that any conclusion could be true wbicli did not harmonize with their 
pre-conccived theory of the entire inspiration of every portion of the Scriptures — of every 
portion at least whicli they .sevei’ally regarded as canonical. This with them was a settled 
point, from wdiich they neither wished to recede, nor dared to recede. Tlieir works there- 
fore present us with little more than vain attempts to reconcile, to soften down, to slur 
over these contradictions. 

Thus, it is evident that this anfnfiluviini chronology, as we now have it, is not the work 
of any one pei'son, or of any one era. lii its original form [not earlier than n. c. 130 to 
420] it was not only contradictory to all human experience, and to the laws of organiza- 
tion, but. also glaringly sclf-eontradictory. It is jdain, too, that it has been repeatedly 
altered, in various ages, and by various people, and tliat these alterations liave bi'en made 
in a ]K*rfeetly arbitrary manner, and without any reference to fa«ts or liistorical data bear- 
ing upon the subject. Who can say by wdiom, or when it was drawn up, or how many 
stages it has passed through previously to tlie changes we have S])okeii of? Is it not folly, 

then, to pretend to regulate history by a series of numbers thus tampered with, to say 
iiotliing of tlieir scientific and historic impos.sibility ?” 

Folly ! It is worse than folly : it is an absolute disregard of every principle of recti- 
tude : an impudent mockery of etlucatcd reason; a perpetualized insult to honest under- 
standings ; and a perdurable dereliction, on the part of interested and self-conceited 
supcrnaturalists, of Almighty truth. Ignorance, abject ignorance, is the only plea tlirougli 
which future sustainers of gcnesiacal numerals can escape from the charge of knavery. 
Let imbecility impale itself, henceforward, on either horn of this dilemma for edification 
of the learned ; and with the derisive jeers of men of science, who are now endeavoring 
to reconstruct a solid chronologij out of the debris of universal and primeval humanity yet^ 
traceable, in their various centres of (h’eation, upon our planet’s superficies. 

The reader of Essay I. in the present work is aware of the conjectural hundieds 
of tliousaiids of variants proceeding from what Keiinicott, De Rossi, and the Raobis, qualify 
as the “horrible state” of the Munuscripts of the Old Testament. He also may infer the 
historical metamorphoses of alphabets, and the alterations oi' unyuhers which, to suit dififereht 
schools of theology, the Hebrew and Samaritan Texts, and Septuagint version, underwent 
between the third century before c. and the fourth century after. A pledge, too, has been 
iucideutally made to him, that a future publication shall demonstrate why the ‘Wen patri- 
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archs,” from A-DaM to NoaK//., wefe no more human beings^ in the idea of their original 
writers, than are the ethno-geogruphical names catalogued in Xth Gencsia. Abler hands, 
in another chapter [XI.] of this volume, have set forth what of geology and paheontology 
throws more or less light upon Types of Mankind. 

Leaving tlie Deluge^ its universality or its fabled reality, to professional reconcilers ;(850) 
the chronological bearings of this hypothetical event compel us not to dodge, at the same 
time that it is far from our intention dwell upon, its passing consideration. No Ifrhniist 
disputes that, accar<ling to the literal language of the Text, the Hood was universal. To 
make the Hebrew Text read as if it spoke of a partial or local catastrophe may be very 
harmonizing, but it is false philology, and consequently looks very like an imposture. 

“ The waters swelled up (prevailed) infinitely over the earth ; all the high mountains, be- 
neath all the skies, were covered : fifteen cubits upward did the waters rise ; the mountains 
were covered.” (351) 

The level of the flood was, therefore, 22^ feet. abf)vc the Dhawalaghiri (28.07d feet) and 
over the Sorata (25,200 feet); according to Riiniboldt. (352) Kquivalent to some Iwo miloA 
above the line of perpetual snow must, therefore, have been the level whereupon the Ark 
would have been frozen solid but for an universal thaw. This is what the Hebrew chronicler 
meant by KuL HaHeRIM, HaHilhiHlM — all the high mountains; evmj if Hindostan and 
America were as alien to his geography, as such an aqueous elevation is to the physicist. 

“If there is any circumstance,” declares Oivier, “thoroughly established in geology, 
it is, that the crust of our globe has been subjected to a great ami sudden revolution, the 
epoch of which cannot be dated much furtlier back than Jire. or six thousand gears ago ; that 
this revolution had buried all the countries which were before inhabited by men and by the 
other animals that are now best known.” (353) 

Science has found nothing to justify Cuvier’s hypothesis, conceived in the infancy of geo- 
logical studies; whether in Eggpt^ in A.v.v/riV/, (355) or on the d/mm?/?j(u;(35<l) whilst, 
without delving into the wilderness of geological works for flat contr.adictions of this oft-quoted 
passage of the great Naturalist, here are three extracts by way of arrest of judgment: — 

“ Of the Mosaic Deluge 1 have no he.sitation in saying, tl»at it has never been proved to 
have ])roduced a single existing aj)pearance of any kind, and tliat it ought to bo struck out 
of the list of geological causes.” (3)57) 

“There is, 1 think (says the Fresident of the London Geological Society, 1831), one 
great negative fact now incontestably established: that the vast masses of Diluvisil (Jravel, 
scattered almost over the surface of the earth, do not belong to one violent and trunsitorg 
2)e.riod. . . . Our errors were, liowever, natural, and of the same kind which led many ex- 
cellent observers of a former century to refer all *«’econdary formations to the No-\(’iijan 
Dkiutue. Having been myself a believer, and, to the be.st of my power, a propagator of * 
what 1 now regard as philosophic heresg., ... I think it right, as one of my last acts before 
I ({uit this chair, thus publicly to read ray recantation.” 

A later President of the same illustrious corps, 1831, uses similar language: — 

“ Some fourteen years ago I advanced an ojiiuiou . . . that the entire earth had . . . been 
covered by one general but temporarg deluge ... I also now rea<l my recantation.” (358) 

Were it not for such denials of Cuvier’s si.x-chiliad doctrine (to which Imndreds might bo 
added of the whole school of true geologists at the present day), then, it wouM be evident 
to arcliyeologists.that “geology” must be of necessity a false seienee; and for the following 
reason : — It has been shown p. »502], tliat the first chapter of the “ book of Gene.sis” 

is an ancient cosrnogenical ode^ with a “chorus” like the plays of Grecian dramatists; — 
that its authorship, if entirely unknowui, is woi Mosaic ; — that its age, the style being 

(.3;')0) Such as, the Kev. Vr. Pyk Smith, the Jhw. Dr. IIuuucock, or “The Feiaui of Moses.” 

Genesis; vii. IS, lU ; — Cahk.n’s 'Text; i. p. 21. 

(352) Cosmos; Otte’s trans., 1850, i. p, 28, 31, 3:30-3.32. 

(3.53) Fssay an the Ttteory of the. Karth ; lsl7 ; p. 171. 

(354) Omduon; Otia .^Fyyjdiitea ; pp. 01-00. 

(355) Ai.nsw’okth: Assyria, Jiahylonia, ami Chaldtm ; London, 1838 ; pp. 101^0I-107> 

(356) Dowi.kr: Tableaux of Xew Orleans; 18.32; y)p, 7-17. 

(357) McCulloch: System •>/ Geohtgy ; i. p. 44.'>. 

(358) Rev. Dr. J. Pyb Smith: Jtolutian, &c.; 1841; pp. 138, 139, 141. 
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Elohisiie and the writing alphabetical^ cannot ascend ^%n to the tenth century before o. ; 
and that, being based upon the harniouic scale of 7 notesy in accordance with the erroneous 
planetary system of Chaldaic magianism (of planets y and the sun and moon) ; it is an arbi- 
trary human production, founded upon ignorance of the physical laws and phenomena of 
Nature — sis this Nature is unfolded by science in thcb nineteenth century. 

In consequence, did geologists pretend to tirrange the dozen, or more, distinct creations 
manifested in the earth’s crust through rocky strsitifications and ditferent fossil remains 
(divided from each other by immeasuraVde periods of interjected time), according to the 
7 musiaal notes ” of Genesis, they would perpetrate a caricature of God’s works more 
gross, and less excusable, tlian that of Ciy»yihS-lndico2>leHstes : at the same time that they 
would make parade of stolid ignorance of philology and biblical exegesis such as every Ori- 
entalist, versed in archeology, must laugh to scorn. On the other hand (whether practical 
“geology” be or be not a fiction), were a philologist at the present day to argue, that the 
writer of “Genesis i-ii. 3” possessed more knowledge between the fifth and tenth centuries 
before c., than Cosmas did in the sixth after that era, his logic would establish two things: 
1st, his absolute ignorance of geology; 2d, of every principle of historical criticism. 

Indifferent, ourselves, to the self-ai»propriatioii, by either side, of one or both of these 
branches of the alternative, we cannot leave the “Deluge” without one observation; the 
force of which thcologers and geologists would do well to keep constantly in view. It is, 
that this genesiacal Flood is inseparable from NuKA’s Arky or boAt. Without llie buoyant 
convenience of the latter, let ethnographers remember, the entire human race would have 
been drowned in the former. 

We could quote a real historian, and living divine, who seriously speaks of Noah as “ the 
great navigator.” W’e have seen a wondrous plate of the “Ark,” (350) exhibiting the No- 
achic family pursuing their domestic and zoological avocations witli the placidity of a Van 
Arnburgh, and the luxuriousness of a Imcullus. We have read abundant descriptions of this 
diluvian packet-ship, in ecclesiastical and ponderous tomes, “usque ad nauseam.” But, 
there is no work that does such pain.s-taking justice to the “ Ark ; ” there is no man who 
has exhausted Noachiaii seamanship, antCMliluvian ship-building, cataclysmal proprieties, 
human and animal (from the “leopard lying down with the kid” in theur berth, to the 
cheerful smartness of Ham the cabin-boy) — than F.ather Kircher,(360) .almost two centuries 
ago. It is a shame that some great publisher does not reprint such a sterling good work, 
abounding in plates ; as it might be a most useful field-manual to the orthodox geologist, 
and pleasing, at the same time, to children. Unable to do adequate honor to the Arkitc 
researches of this Herculman Jesuit, we must be content with the lucid description, in 
plain Knglish, of the Rev. Dr. Lightfoot; who, living above two hundred years nearer to 
the Deluge than ourselves, no doubt knew considerably more than we do about the vessel 
that survived it. (3t)l ) 

“ The <limensions of the Arke were such, as that it had contained 450,000 sipi.are cubits 
within the walls of it, if it had risen in an exact sijuare unto the top; but it sloping in the 
roofe, like the roofe of an house, till it came to be but a cubit broad in the ridge of it, did 
abate some good parccll of that summe, but how much is uncertain ; should we allow 50,000 
cubits in the .abatement, yet will the s])nce be sufficient enough of capacity, to receive all 
the creatures, and .all their provisions that were laid in there. The building was three 
stories high, but of the staire.s that rose from story to story, the Text is silent: in every 
story were partition.^, not so many, as to seclude one kindo of creature from another, 
for that was needlesse, there being no enmity between them, while they were there, and it 
would have been more troublesome to Noah to bring their provisions to them: but there 
were such partitions, as to divide betwixt be.asts and their provisions in store: betwixt 
provisions and provision.*^, that by lying neer together might receive dammage. The doore 
was in the side of the lowest story, and so it was under water all the time of the flood ; but 
God by so speciall a providence had shut them in, that it leaked not. In what story every 
kinde of creature had its lodging and habitation, is a matter undeterminable ; how their 
excrements were conveyed out of the Arke, and water conveyed in, the Text hath con- 


Ykates: Dissection on the Antiquityy Orighiy and Design of the pi'incipal Pyramids of Egypt; LonJouu 
183:5; pp. 9, 10, and pi. i. 

(3tj0) A: .4rc« N(n'; 1 vol. fol., AIn^^terdaIn, 1675. 

(361) The Harmony , Chronicle, and Older of the Olfi Testament; London, 1047; ch. vi. pp. 8, 9. 
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cealed. All the creatures were ^.jurated and of a tamed condition for this time, that 
they lived together, and dieted together without dissention : The wolf dwelte with the lamb^ 
and the leopard lay down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion together : and Noah or 
any of his family might come among lions, dragons, serpents, and they had forgot the 
wildness and cruelty of their nature, and did not meddle with him.” 

Chronology, therefore, among men of science, possesses relation neitlier to the unknown 
epoch of the “ Deluge,” nor to that of the “ Creation.” These events, scientifically un- 
scizable, are abandoned by positivists to theological tenacity. 

Archmologists,’ in efforts to re-arrange the World’s occurrences from the chaos into which 
ecclesiastical presumption had cast them, now pursue an altogether dilferent process of 
inquiry. Beginning from to-day, as a fixed point in history if not in universal nature, (302) 
they retrograde, as closely as possible, year by year to the (’hristian era; said to be 1853 
years backwards from the present year. From that assumed point, chronologers continue 
to retrocede, year by year, so long as history or monuments warrant such annual registra- 
tion of events: but when, owing to absence of record or to confusion of accounts, the 
impossibility of identifying a given date for a given occurrence becomes mauilest, they 
endeavor to define it approximately within a few years, more or less. In the ratio of their 
recession into the mists of antbjuity, so docs the possibility of fi.xing an approximate epoch 
diminish ; and, therefore, it becomes necessary to grouj) a given number of events into 
masses; which conventional masses become larger and less distinctly marked in proportion 
as they are remote from that era we cull “ the (diristian.” 

The era of the miraculous birth of .Iksus was the stand-point of chronologists ; the 
pivot upon which every modern system turns. How minutely precise to the mathematician 
this era i:j, may be perceived, by arclnnohigists, at a glance. 


Kj’ociis of the Nativity. 
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3 
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iiiu.s. Scaliger 
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AlcxHnd«*r Dionysius, I.uther, l.ul>ha*iis 
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Year after C. 
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1 

(C 
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(( 

Paul of MkMleburgl) 

755 


« 

1 

“ 

Lydiat 

756 

3 


85 authorities, of the most orthodox schools, here differ among themselves ten years 
about the era of the grandest preternatural event in human annals; wdiich event is itself 
dependent in epoch upon the implied accuracy of a date — Anna ljrln}t Condita.-, tlie “ year 
of the buihling of Home” — that, in hi.s next pages, the Rev. Dr. Hales (3(13) shows to be 
fluctuating, according to six dates established by 34 chronologists, •between the assumed yeai 
B. c. 753 and w. c. 027 ! 

And this is what thcologors term “chronology.” In the American edition of Calmet,(3()4) 
the date of the Nativity appears thus (the reader being free to adopt, in a free country, 
whichever date he pleases) — the editor naively remarking, “ It must, however, be borne in 
mind, that the particularity of the dates here assigned rests chiefly on mere conjecture”: — 


Year of World. 

Before Christ. 

Before A. I). 

Year of Christ. 

Calmet. 

1I.\LH8. 

Calmkt. 

Cai.mkt. 

4000 

5 

4 

ZT 


(362) lIUMnoLDT: Cosmos" i. p. 178; iiofo, on “The Kn^^lish Sunday”! 

(363) Xrw Analf/sh'ofC/o'oti.; 1S30 ; 1. pp. 214. 217 ; Umddon: Chapters; 1843; p. 33; and O/m ; 1849 ; p. 42 

(364) J9tW/f)flary ; “ Chronological Table;” 1832; pix 947, 981. 
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HowtiTpr, avers the Rev. Dr, TIornc,(36r)) “The tru^late of the birth of Christ H four 
years before the common cera, or a. i>.” This date wc should not be unwilling to accept 
but for the Rev. Dr. Jarvis (3(56) — “The date being taken of December 25, by reckoning 
back thirty ye?irs from his baptism, we come to his birth, a. j. p. 4707, dx years before the 
common sera.” It would not be decorous in us to hold fast to such dogmatic extension by a 
Cliurcliinan who sacrilegiously derides a milre — “ Abp. Newcombe could say, ‘Jesus was 
born, says Lardner, between the middle of August and the middle of November, a. u. o. 
748 or 749. (Cred. I. 790, 9, 3d cd.) We will take the mean time, October 1.’! ! ! ” The 
notes of admiration are the R*ev. Dr. Jarvis’s. 

Wc have preferred quoting the latest authorities; but it need not be observed to the 
learned that this discussion has been revived periodically during the last ten centuries with 
no better result, than when agitated previously between the unbelieving Rabbis and the 
all-believing F'athers. Ex. gr.^ John of Spain {\Mu) sums up: — 

“ That there has boon sought in what season of the year, in what month, and on what 
day our Saviour was born; some jdacc this birth at the winter solstice; others, at the 
equinox of aUtumn or at the equinox of spring.” 

And again, Rossuet, one of the most enlightened men of his age, winds up his chrono- 
logical investigations a.s follow.s: — 

“ Rirth of Jesus, son of .Joseph and Mary. — It is not agreed as to the precise year when 
he came into the world, but it is agreed that his true birth precedes by some years our vulgar 
era. Without disputing further upon tiie year of the birth of our Lord, it suffices that we 
know it hap))ened in the year 4000 of the worbl.” [ ! ] (3(58). 

If wc inquire the age of Jesus at his death, Rossuet tells us, that — “According to 
Matthew, he was 33. years old; to Pagan legend, 21 ; to Luke, 39; to Rossuet, 40,” 

“Common (diristians,” as the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock designates them (ubi supra), may 
start back in amazement at those results upon the year of the Savior’s hir/hy which the first 
slashes of an arclunologic scalpel have now laid bare. Mystified by cbildlike or fraudulent 
authorities, they may or may nut be grateful for the truth ; but their conscientiou.sness will 
hereafter whisper to their minds that it is safest, jierlmps, to become more charitable towards 
men of science ; whose unwearied struggles to arrive at a chronology are superinduced by 
acquaintance with these facts. In the meanwhile, readers of Strauss and Ilennell know 
why the settlement of the year of Jesus’s nativity is one of those things not to be looked 
for: because, as Scaliger wrote — “to determine the day of Christ’s birth belongs to God 
alone, not to man.” 

To “uncommon Christians,” whose effrontery has led them to accuse Egyptologists of 
dissensions as to the epoch of the first Pharaoh, Menes, (by no thorough hierologist dog- 
matically fixed) we have merely to advise their prior determination of the year of Christ’s 
nativity, before they henceforward venture into Egyptian polemics wherein they tliemselves 
are the only parties liable to “ get hurt.” 

In a recent hicroglyphical work, to which allusion will be briefly made in its natural 
department, the Royal Astronomer, Professor Airy, (3(39) througli profound mathematical 
calculations, obtains a celestial conjunction which he designates “ 2095 n. c. ; April 8th.” 

c.” implies before Christ . Now, as no human being can determine the 7/ri/r of Christ’s 
advent; and ina.simich as the foregoing table e.xliibits a dift’erenoe of opinion oscillating 
between ten years at least; wc would respectfully .solicit the a.stronomical era upon which 
the learned Professor founds his minute coincidence. Is it upon the “,v/f/rof the east ”(370) 
seen by the Magi ? Or does he take the unknown moment of time “ c.” to be zero ? Among 
archmologists, to say “n. c.,” mertdy implies before an epoch conjectural for one or more 

hUrott. (a) the Crit. Study and Kndwiedge of the TToty ^ripfures; 8th ed., London, 1809; iii. pp. 027, 505 

(300) C/ironot. Intrml. to the Hist, of the Church ; London ed.. 1844; Preface, p. vii., and pp. 505, 563. 

(.007) (^md. Istor. del. Lit. Arm.; VeneKia, 1829. 

(30S) liossui’.r: Disaws snr Vllist. Lfiiiv.; and AH de verif. les par les Bcnedictius de Saiut-lUaur. 

(009) ILmr A^gyptiacic ; London, 1S51 ; pp. 216 217. 

(.*70) Matthew; ii. 1, 9, 10; oinitt»^l by M.4RK; called an “angel” lnZ*7«A^ ii. 9--15; and unnientioued by JnpN. 
Vide Strauss: Vie de Jesus; 1809; i. pp. 254-292. 
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years; but, without some more ....itheinatical indication of the astronomical date of the 
birth of Jesus, those Egyptian calculations made at the Royal Observatory must be pregnant 
with error; and, at present, seem a.s valiieles.s to chronological science, as are the 
gljfphic malinterpretations that originated such a waste of official labor and of iiatioiially- 
important time. 

To us, however, the forms “ b. c.’^ and “a. i).’' are merely conventional. No astrono- 
mical certitude is implied by their use. This year, which is the LXXVUth of the Indepen- 
dence of these United States^ maybe, for aught we know, “ a. d. 1850” or “ a. .u. 1800;” 
although vulgarly termed “the year 1853.” When we use the customary era, chronologi- 
cally, it simply means one thousand eight hind red and fifty-three years backwards from the 
present day; and “ n. o.” signifies whatever number of years the necessities of illustratiou 
compel us to place befnre the 1853d year thus specified. We leave Astronomy to astronoinern. 

With this proviso constantly present, the reader will under.stan»l that the only ancient 
chronological era, po.sitively fixed, is the Nabonassarian — “ February 20, b. c. 747.” All 
other <lates in ancient history are to this subordinate; altlimigh, for ordinary purposes, 
save when phenomena in tlie heavens can be historically connected with human events 
passing on the earth, “ ». c.” is both u.sual and adccpiatc to the rc»iiiircments of arclneological 
science; still more of ethnological, wherein preci.sion of sjiccific eras is less imperative. 

Our object, in this Essay (HI), is to lay before the reader a general view of the relative 
positions which Egypt ^ Chinas Assyria, Juda-a, :i!id India, now occupy, in the eye of the 
monumental chronologist, on the tableau of dilferent human origins. Like every other 
science that of chronology is progressive: in the cases of Egyptian and Assyrian time- 
registry essentially so; for, at the iircsent year, 1853, the former stmly is immature, the 
latter scarcely commcnce<l. That of China must be accepted upon the faith (which there 
is not the slightest reaimn to impugn) of what Chinese historians who, having no Iheolnyical 
motives for unfair curtailment or for preposterous extension, have rebuilt from tlie arclno- 
ology of their own country. There is but one nation of the five of which the utmost limit 
can, nowadays, be absolutely determined, ami tliat is the Judsean; wlu^se cdironiclcs, in 
lieu of the first place still claimed for them by ignorance, now occupy, among ai’chamlogists, 
a fourth place in universal history. For Greece, Home, nml more recent populations, 
according to the criteria of their ow'n annals, we refer the reader to well-known histories. 

It will be remembered that, in “Types of Mankind,” chronology is only one clement out 
of many; and that we here profess merely to luescnt the results of those chronological 
laborers who are now reputed to be the most scientific, and conse<|uently the most accurate. 
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“Un r«*r<;iiii public, cn public qui tour tour ailmct snu.s pn-uve cc qui cst ab.^unic, cl rejefte 
sans motif cc qui cst certain, sati.'^lait dans Ic.s dcu.x ca.s, puree <iu’il sc donuc Ic plai'^ir dc tram-Jicr 
Ics (lucsticus cii .s\')i!irjiiiimt la peine <lo Ics cxaniiiier; c»‘ pul»li<- qui enui jui.x Osiiirc.-t quand ila 
viciiiiciit dc Saint 'Mjdo, m.'iis <1111 lie croit pa.x Hux ('biimis, (jiiatid ils liciiiuMit dc IV-Uiu: (pii •‘st 
feriiicincnt couvaiiicu dc TcxistiMmc dc IMianiinoiid. ct n’<*.'Jt pas bieii sfir que Ic latiu (*t I’allciiiaud 
piiissent Otre d»? la mOinc fanullc que Ic san.Miil; cc public nubc-mourhc «iuuud tl faut doutcr, 
esiprit fort quand il taut iToirc. hocliait ct huchc cuc<»r<* la tCdc au iioin d(* On a mcclmon, truuvatit 
plus conmiodc ct phis cuurt <lc ni<*r sa dccouvcrlc que irouvrir f/riinuii<nre '’(- 171 ) 

“Quant aux honun<>s cininciis qui out <*on(iuis unc bidlc pla<‘c dans la •urricrc dcs ctinlcs ciryp- 
ticnucs, il lie piHit efre <{ui>stiuii b-i <raiialy.s<T I<jur.'< livri's; il Mitlit (luc I'lUi .'^aclic biiMi (iu«* Iniia 
out inarcbc fraucluMm'Ut dans la voic ouvi-rtc par (Jii vaicoi.i.ion, ci (juc la .■'ciiMicc (|ui a dfi ‘•a pre- 
miere illustration aux Youiiir. aux ('liaiiipollioii, aux Humboldt, aux Saivniini. aux .\i*stor rilbtc, 
et dont la rcalitc a etc proclamcc sans rctiiKMici? par Ics Syivi*>trc dc Sacy ct Ics Aram'. <■0110(10 
aujourd’hui pour ad<*pt<*.s tervens ct <•ouv:liu<•u>*, il<*.s b<>inm<‘s idsijuc M.M. bidroiim*. .\inpcr<‘. Iliot, 
Morimec, I’rissis 10. Ilurnodf. b<_q( ius, Buiiscii, iVyron, Ca/.'/cra. B.iruccld. tiliditon, l.<*cmaus. — 
fAbckcn, Itirch, Bockb, llononii. Briic-.-cli, Iti'uiK't <!<• I'n-.-Ic, I»n Saulcy, !)<• Koum*- Harris, Hiiick.s, 
Kenrick, l.aiici, fjcnoniiaiit, L<*.'-ucur, Marbdtc. Maury, .^lortl(n, Noll. Osbuin, I’crriiijr, l'i<‘kcrin{4, 
Ka<>ul-l<ocbcttc, Sbarp<*, Unmu*clli, \Vilkin.soii,J &c. — On.counait nuiiuU'naut Ics amis ct Ics ciiucmis 
tlu fjy.sttuno do CJi.\>n*oi.uo.N.”t<' 572 > 

“ Tn short, the little spring of pure water which first bubbled from the Rosetta Slone, 
has, in twenty-three years, now swolii into a mighty flood; overwhelming all opposition; 


(371) AMP?;itK: Iteche.rches en flgypte. d e.n Nuhie ; 1st ••irl.; llcvm* <l<*.s |)(>ux Mondc.s, Aug. 1S40; pp. 31)0,391; — 
eee also, lin'd.: Prommade en Aina'iqne.; Itev. dcs T). iMondc.s, .Tunc, l.Su3, pp. 

(372) I)E Saulcv: De VJ^tude des llUr(Mj1yi}hes ; Kev. d. D. Mondc.s, June, 1840; p. 983. 
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sweeping aside, or carrying in it.s surges, those whose inclination would induce them to stem 
its force ; and, at the present hour, we know more of positive Egyptian history and of the 
tlneient inhabitants of Kgvfit, ages previously to the patriarch Abraham, than on many sub- 
jects we can assert of our ac<piaintance with England before Alfred the Great, or with 
France before Charlemagne !” (87d) 

The work last cited, accessible to every reader of English at an insignificatrt cost, renders 
explanations on the incipient steps of hierological discovery herein superfluous. As a 
synoptical report of the progress of Egyptian studies it is correct enough, for general pur- 
poses, to the close of the year 1841. Our present point of departure is a. d. 1822. 

“With Dr. Young’s key, and Champollion’s alphabet contained in his letter to M. Dacior, 
a group of scientific Englishmen, heailed by Henry Halt, and subsequently aided by A. C. 
Harris, commenced in Egypt itself, about 1822, the scrutiny and examination of all the 
monuments of antiquity existing, from the Sca-beacli to Upper Nubia, from the* Oases to 
the peninsula of M<nmt Sinai, and in every direction through the Eastern and Western Deserts. 
These gentlemen, mutually aiding and co-operating with each other, were enabled to take 
instant advantage of the true method of interpretation. Egypt was then all virgin ground. 
Every temple, every tomb, contained something unknown before; and which these gentle- 
men were the Jirist to date, .and to descrilie with accurate details. A more intensely inter- 
esting field never optmed to the explorer — every step being a discovery. Nobly did these 
learned and indefatigable travellers pioneer the way, and mighty have been the results of 
their arduous labors. They procured litliographic presses from England ; and, at their 
individual expense, for private circulation, Messrs. Felix, Burton, ami Wilkinson printed 
(at Cairo — 182(» to 1829) and circulateil a m:iss of hieroglyphical tablets, legends, gencalo- 
gicail tables, texts mythological and liistoricail, with other subjects, wddeh, under the modest 
titles of “ Notes,” (o74) “ Excerpta,” (d7r)) and “ Materia Hieroglyphica,” {?>!(')) were di.s- 
seminated to learned societies in Europe. Lord I’rudhoe’s distant excursions and correct 
memoranda romh*red the collections of antiquities, with winch he enriched England, 
extremely valuable ; and his labors were the more appreciated, as his lordship’s liberal 
mind and generous patronage of science were above any sordid mofives of accpiisitivcness. 
Mr. Hay’s own accurate pencil, aided by various talented artists whom his princely fortune 
enabled him to employ, amasscal an amount of ilrawings that rendered liis portfolios the 
largest then in the world. The researches of all these gentlemen have been of incalculable 
value to the cause. They have preserved accurate data on subjects, (J177) that the destroy- 
ing hand of Mohammed Ali lias since irrevocably obliterated; and as they all jiursued 
science for itself, ’they deserve ami enjoy a full measure of respect. The rumor of their 
successes reached Europe; and Cliainpollion, witli reason, apprehended that, if he delayed 
his visit to Egyfd any longer, tlie indivitlnal labors of English travellers would render that 
visit as unprofitable as unnecessary. National jealousy was excited ; add, to preserve her 
position ns the patroness of Egyptian literature, France determined not to be anticipated. 

“ In 1828, the French government sent a commission, consisting of (’harnpollion le .Jenne, 
and four French artists, well supplied with every necessary outfit, to Egypt, in order that 
the master might, for his own ami hi.s country’s honor, and at her cxpen.se, reap the harvest 
for wliich his ham! had sown the seed. A simil.ar design Imving suggested itself to another 
patron of arts ami sciences, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the celebrated archu'ologist and 
oriental scholar, Urofessor Ippolito Rosellini, of the University of Pisa, and four Italian 
artists umler his direction, were appointed a commission to proceed to Egy[)t, with the 
same intent as tlie French mission. It was amicably arranged by tlie respective govern- 
ments, and between the chiefs of each exjiedition, that their labors sliouUl be united ; ami, 
in consequence, the French and Tuscan missions were blended into one, and both reached 
Alexamiria in the same vessel, and prosecuted their labors hand in hand from Memphis to 
the second Cataract. They returned in 1829. , 

“ It was amicabljj^ arranged, between Chamjiollion and Rosellini, that they were to com- 
bine their labors in the works that were to be issued; each, however, taking separate 
branches — Champolliou undertaking the illustration of the “ Historical Monuments,” and 
the grammar of the hieroglyphic language of Egypt — to Rosellini was assigned the task 
of elucidating, by the “Civil ^Monuments,” the manners and customs of this ancient people, 
and the formation of a hierogl^qihical dictionary. Each set to work by 18d(); but Chain- 
pollion, finding his end ajqiro.achiiig, hastened the completion of his grammar. Intense 
application had prostrated the fragile frame wliich enveloped one of the most giftt 1 mental 


(ata) (Iupdon: Vhnptprs on Karly Egyptian IThUrry ; New York, 1843; p. 10: 16tb ed., Philad., 1850. 

(374) Fkt-ix: republished in Italian, at Pisa; but now out of circulation. 

(375) Jamks Hali.ihurton: out of print, and extremely rare. 

(370) Wilkinson: like the preceding. 

(377'' <Jiji>r>oN; Appexil to the Antiquaries of Europe on the Destruction of the Monuments of Egypt; 1841 
London, Maddeu. 
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capacities erer vouchsafed to man. The government gave him, in the College de 
Franco, a professor’s chair, created for him alone ; and bis address to his pupils, at the 
tirst and only occasion accorded to him by Providence, is a marvel of eloquence, sublimity 
of thought, and classical diction. 

‘‘lie iiiiishcd his grammar on his death-bed, and summoning his friends around him, 
delivered the autograph into their custody, with the injunction ‘ to preserve it carefully 
for I hope it will be my imitiug card to posterity.’ A few weeks after, Champollion le 
Jeune was followed to the grave by the noblest men of France ; and the wreath of ‘ Immor- 
telles’ hung over his sepulchre (at his native town, Fitjuac), symbolized the imperishable 
fume of the resuscitator of the earliest records mankind has hitherto possessed.” 

Ilia posthumous works were put to press at the expense of the nation, nor is their entire 
publication as yet complete. Death removed llo.sellini (1841) before the MonumenU delV 
Egitto e dciia Nubia received his tinal touches: and his worthy Italian colleague, Ungarelli, 
also died (1841)) previously to the termination of the latter’s Interpretaiio Oheli^corum Urbis. 

We may now proceed with a brief historical sketch of the steps through which JOgyptian 
Chronology has become the criterion whereby the annals of all antii^uo nations are now 
measured ; subjoining references sufficient for the educated inquirer to verify bibliographi- 
cal accuracy. 

When Fourier, the polytechnic philosopher, in that masterpiece of eloquent erudition — 
the Preface to the “ Description dc TEgypte” — claimed a period of IwenUj-five hundred yearn 
before the (’hristian era, (378) for the monuments which lie, and the corps of illustrious 
Savans of whom Jomard is the .surviving patriarch, had beheld in the valley of the Nile, 
his intuitive grasp of the amount of time adequate to the construction of then-unnumbered 
piles as gigantic in their architecture as diversified in their sculptures, obtained but little 
favor with the scholars, and none with the public of Furope, from 1810 to 1830. As when 
the immortal Harvey unnounccil his discovery of the circulation of the blood, no surgeon, 
over forty ycar.s of age, but died an unbeliever in the theory ; so forty years after the 
utterance of this chronological estimate by Fourier, and notwith.stauding the victorious 
labors of the liierologi.sts, do we still encounter cultivated minds unwilling to accept, or 
incapable of comprehending, the general truth of his proposition. 

Equally unpalatable was this scale of 2500 yearn, at the time of its pu])lication, to the 
representatives of two distinct schools ; whom, for convenience sake, we will designate as 
the lony and the short chrouologists. On the one hand Dupuis and those astronomers who 
bad claimed as much as 17,000 years «. c. for the erection .of the temple of Dendera, and 
on the other, tlie followers of the Petavian and ITsherian computations of the chronological 
element in Scripture, coinciiled in its rejection ; the former deeming it too restricted, tho 
latter too extensive for their respective cosmogenical theories. And, in a controver.sy iu 
winch the principles of historical criticism, and a common basis of debate were alike 
wanting; before Young had deciphereil the first letter in the liieroglyphical name of YVo- 
lemy ; before Charnpollion-le-jemie’s ‘‘ Precis” broke the spell in which the antique writings 
of the Egyptians ha<l been bound for fifteen centuries: and at a day when absolutely nothing 
was known of the respective ages of Nilotic remains; the ilogmatical assertions of the latter 
were infinitely preferable to the hallucinations of the former. 

On his death-bed, in 1830, Fourier was solaced by the glimpse which Champollion, then 
just returned from his triumphant ini.ssion to Kgypt, afforded him of th§ probable accuracy 
of his prospective vision : but, before the founder of Egyptological science could arrange 
tho enormous materials collected for* his chronological edifice, the 4th of March, 1832, over- 
took Champollion on his own death-bed, in th« act of bequeathing the manuscript of his 
immortal (irammar, as “iny visiting-card to po.sterity.” (371)) 

In the same year, llosellini commenced the publication of the “ Moniimenti dell’ Egitto 

(378) CiiAMi'oi.i.ioN-FiOKAc: Fuurier ct NoinAr.on — Vj^^jyi)le,flUs cent Jonrs; 1S44; p. 01. 

(379) Grommaire. jeyyptu’nnc; 1835; Introduction. Sec also in CuAMP()i.i.ioN-FmK.vr (A'ot/c/' ?«->.• ManuRcriln 
autoffrajj/ies Ur Champollimi U JpAine. perdus en raunee lvS32, ot retrouves en 1840; I'uris, 1842) the account of 
that wretched larceny which, while it accounts for the non-puhlicaliou up to thi.n nour of all the M<inui!cripi& 
left by thi.s indefatigable .scholar, coinpel.s tho hi.storian to wipe his pen after writing the uiuue — Sai.vouni 
Iho example hud, however, been previously set by the plagiari^t of John Huntek’s MSS. 
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e della Nubia;” in which, for the first time, an effort was made to embrace in one grand 
compendium nil Egyptian documents in that day deciphered. Inheritor of the ideas, and 
associate in tlie labors of the great master, the Tuscan Professor’s frame-work of chro- 
nology reflects (^hampollion’a views on Pharaonic antiquity down to the close of 1830. The 
practical result of the eriulite Italian’s researches was the rnonunicntal restoration of the 
lost liistory of Egypt, back to the XVllIth Dynasty, computed by him at n. c. 1822, — and 
the vindication of the general accuracy of Manetho, back to the XVItli dynasty, at «. c. 
2272 : (380) confirmed by Champollion-Figeac,(381) with many improvements and valuable 
suggestions; mainly drawn from “ les papiers de mon Frcre.” 

In 1835, Wilkinson’s admirable work, “Topography of Thebes,” presented a summary 
of the learned author’s personal exploration of Egyptian monuments during some twelve 
years of travel in the valley of the Nile. The epoch of Menes, first Pharaoh of Egypt, 
was conjectui’ally assigned to the year n. c. 2201 ; but the accession of the XVlllth dynasty 
placed at n. c. 1575, corroborated by the collation of hieroglyphical and Greek lists, evinced 
the critical author’s appreciation of the solidity of Egypt’s chronological edifice, and of 
Manethonian authority, at least up to the latter era. 

W'e thus reacli the year 1830; wdieti n. c. 1822 as the marinmm^ and n. r. 1576 as the 
mhiimuvi, for the accession of Manctho’s XVlllth dynasty of Diospolitans, were already 
recognised by the world of science in general principle as established ; and sixteen* 
centin'ies of lost monumental history became resuscitated from the sepulchre of ages, 
through hieroijhfpincal researches that only commenced in A. n. 1822. (382) 

But there had been, in Egypt, times before! there weie still extant the pyramidu^ with 
the lengthy chain of tombs extending for above 20 miles along the Memphite necropolis, 
tinnpforci! ; — there were the “unplaced Kings” recor<led in the “Materia Hieroglyphica 
— the “ Excerpta” — and the “Notes” — of W'ilkinson, Burton, and Felix ; — and there existed 
in the museums of Europe, as tvell ns throughout the valley of the Nile, innumerable ves- 
tiges, recogTiised by every qualified student of Egyptology to belong to ages long anterior 
to the XVlllth dynasty — immensely older than the year 1575 — 1822 n. c. ; to say nothing 
of many biblical and clas,sical texts that attested the nece.«.sity for Tiiore elbow'-room in the 
clironology of the ancient Egyjdians. Every one felt it: — every man who had brbe/d the 
storied ruins in Egypt itself asserted it, with more or less assurance according to the elas- 
ticity of the social atmosphere he breathed: — every hierologist hncic it. 

liow was the conscientious discussion of these overwhelming ([uestions avoided? Why 
were the countless monumental <locumcnts, that vindicated the claims of Maiietho’s first 
fourteen human dynasties to historical accej»tancc, left out of sight? Rosellini. w’hile faith- 
fully publishing all the materials in his possession, and throwing back jiyramidal (juestions 
nto the category of things anterior to the XVI th dyna.'^ty, having the f(‘ar of Petavius be- 
bre his eyes, modestly declares — “ Nc a rne occorre imlagarc piii a<l<lentro in fonfo bujo di 
empi.”(383) W'ilkinsoti, — in whose invaluable “Materia Hieroglyphica,” among a host 
)f “ unplaced Kings,” the names of Shoopho, Shafra^ and Mcnkcrn, builders of the three 
;reat pyramids of Geezoh, had been published years before, and tien of them at least read 
ind identified, — Wilkinson, appnlle<l perhaps at the authority of Usher, jumps at a bound, 
n his Plate I. of the “ Dynasties of the Pharaohs,” from MENal, over SE-NEFEK-KE-Pi-A 
ind RA-NEB-NAA, to RA-NlilUTEll (which last he places in the XVtli dynasty at b . c . 
1830); omits every “unplaced King” publi.shed in liis previous researches; ignores some 
fiffy P/wraohs wdiose jirove they lived between Meries and the XVlllth d 3 m as ty ; 

ind assigns onl^’ the 3 ’cur n. c. 2201 ( I ) to Menes, “for fear of interfering with the Deluge 
)f Noah, which is 2348 b. c .” 

“I am aware,” Avrote, in 1835, the yet-uriknighted Mr. Wilkinson, “that the era of 
Mtuics might be carried back to a much more remote period tluyi the date I have assigned 


(8S0) Gliddon: Chapters: J843; i>p. 4S, 40, amt Gonoral Table, pp. 04, 65, 60. 
(ItSl) ^ypte Andeuve ; Uidvers ISttoresijuo, 1839. 

(38‘2^ Ch.ampoi.lion : Ldlre ii M. Ihie.ier; 

(3S3) Monumenti Storici; 1S32; vol. 1, p. Ill 
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it; but as we have as yet no authority further than the uncertain accounts of Manetho's 
copyists to enable us to fix the time and the number of rei{;;ns intervening between his 
accessioh and that of Apappus, I have not place<l him earlier, for fear of interfering with 
the date of the deluge of Noah, which is 2348 k. c.”(384) 

The inconsistencies inherent in this scheme of chronology were exposed in 1848 ; (385) 
nevertheless, in his most excellent later work, “ Modern Kgypt anfl Thebes,” 1843, as well 
as 'in his “ Hand-book,” 1847, this erudite Egj'ptologist has left chrouolojjical disrpnsitioiis 
pretty much as he had defined them in 1835 — us if inquiry had been siationun/ in Europe 
during twelve years ! — although, when treating; (/eohf/ica/h/ on the anticpiity of the Ddtaf 
“ il laissc percer Ic bout d’oreille ” in the following scientific assertions: — 

“We are led to the necessity of allowing an immeasurable time for the total formation of 
that space, which, to judge from the very little accumulation of its soil, and the small dis- 
tance it has encroached on the sea, since the erection of the ancient cities within it, would 
require ages, and throw back its origin far hryoml llic J)diujt\ or even the Momic era of the 
Creation.'' (38t)) 

In consequence, Sir J. G. Wilkinson granted a reprieve of some few years to poor Menes; 
for (1837) in the same “Manners and •Customs,” this Pharaoh’s accession i.s placed at 
B. c. 2320; or only 28 years after the Flood I 

, It is sufficient, herein, to point out to the reader, that the year 1830 closed with a mighty 
stride, already accomplished, into the “darkness of Egypt;” through which a mass of time, 
eyiceeiWwg fifteen centuries in duration, wa.s irrevocably restored to the world’s history. The 
mutilated annals of the oft-maligne<l Priest of Sebennjdus were vindicated by an unan- 
swerable appeal to monuments contcniporaucous W'itli the Pharaohs rcc(>rde<l by him, back 
to his XVlIIth Theban dynasty. More than oiie-lialf of the twenlif-five hundred years 
clainuMl by Eourier, and Napoleon’s “ Institut d’Egypte,” was thenceforward restored to 
positive history by the LlieroUujisls. 

The years 1837 to 1839 witnessed the munificent expenditures, and fulfilment of the 
grand conception, of a Vyse ; the self-sacrificing exertions of a Perring, but for whose for- 
titude, enthu.siasm, and engineering skill, small, indeed, would have been the scientific 
results accruijig from such immense undertakings; and the archmological acumen of a 
Birch, in deciphering and assigning an historical place to the fragmentary legends disen- 
terred among some 30 pyramidal mausolca (387) of the Memphite and Arsinoite nonies.(3S8) 
Simultaneously with these successes, the Tablet of Atn/dos, that most precious register of 
the genealogy of the U.vMKssrnKs, found its way to the British Museum. (389) 

Lenormant, (390) we belicfve, was the first to apply the new discoveries to rJironnlof/i/ ; 
and Nestor L’lIote(391) to retread tJic Memphite necropolis, and verify some of the data 
obtained by the Engli.«h explorers. 

The combined result of these researches, in the year 1840, was the recognition of the 
great principle, that the pyramids^ without exception, antedated the XVlIIth dynasty, 
already established between the fifteenth ami the eiglitcenth centuries ii. o. : — that a mass 
of “ unjdaeed King.s,” and a vast liehl of unopened tombs in the burial-ground of Memphis; 
together with a prodigious variety of les.ser monuments, stretching from the peninsula of 
Sinai to the temples of and Sold) in Upper Nubia; still preserved authentic records 

coetaneous with the first twelve, dynasties of Manktiio: and that, from out of tile chaos, the 

(384) To}VHjraphy of Thehea ; ISSi'i, yip. GOti ami 609, 

(385) Okiddon: Chapters; pp. 61, 52, 

(.386) Munners and Customs; 18.37-’41 ; i. pp. 5-11 ; ii. pp. 105-121; — rompare Otki dUgyptiaca ; pp. 61-69. 

(.387) Operutions carried on al the I^yrann'ds of tJeezeJi, fwin 18.37 to 1S.39. 

(.388) SiUKi'E. Cltronoloyy and Ceoyraphy of Ancient Kt/ypt; 1849; pi. 11, M.'ip, Anrient Eyypt under Ant. Pius. 

(389) bKPSius; Answahl; 1842; pi. 11; — Birch; Gallery of Anti'juitie.s ; part ii pi. 29, ionl pp. 66-71; — Le- 
TRonne; Table iV Abydos. impTiuu'*^ on caractcrcs molrilcs; l*ari.‘«, IS4.5 ; pp 24-36; — Bcn.'ien ; EyypCs Elact; 
1848; pp. 41-51; — De Ri)U«£: E.rnmen de fOuvrage de M. Hansen; 184! pp. 16, 17, Extmif des Aunalesdi 
Philosophic chixtienne.'S ; and Ibid,: Denxierne LeMre, d M. Alfred Maury, sur le Si‘.<iostris de. la A' lime Pymuitie; 
Revuo Arclicologiiyuc, 15 Oct. 1847 ; pp. 479, 480; — Le-sueur: Chromolotjie de.s Rots <TEgypte.; ouvraKo oo.inam^ 
Paris, 1848; pp. 260-263; — l*Rl^sE; Notice sur la Salle, de.s Ana'tres de Thoutme,s 1IL\ Ucv. Archcol.; Paris, lf»46 

(39<)) Kdaircisseniens sur le Cercueil de Mycerinus ; Paris, 1839, 

(39l) Jjetlres cC^igypte: Paris, 1840. 
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IVth Manethonian dynasty, cotemporary with the building of the Geneh group of pyvB» 
mids, loomed like a meteor in the night of time. 

Some perceptions were entertained, about those days, even in America, of the probable 
extent to which monumental researches would eventually carry the epoch of Menus. In 
1845, Bunsen’s era for this monarch was b. c. 5043; and in 1849, Lepsius’s is b. c. 3893. 
Our Chapters''^ (1843) assert, that “if 1000 more years could be shown adniissible by 
Scripture, there is nothing in Kgypt that would not be found to agree with the extension.’* 
It is a Jiappy c(»incideiice, exhibiting how dilferent minds, in countries widely apart, rea- 
soning upon similar data, arrive at conclusions nearly the same, that, if the above “1000 
years ” be a<ldcd to our former conjectural and minimum estimate, printed ten years ago, of 
the date of Mexes, noted at about b. c. 2750,(392) the sum n. c. 3750 falls, almost equi- 
distantly, between the eras assigned to this primordial Pharaoh by two of the three highest 
hierological chronographers : — the third, it need scarcely be observed, being Mr. Birch ; 
who, whilst tabulating Egyptian events in the recognised order of Manethonian- <lpnas- 
fe, (393) has never yet put forth an arithmetical system of hicroglyphical chronology. As 
remarked by us {OtUt^ p. 45): — • 

“ We are dealing, in events so inconceivably remote, with stratified masses of time, and not 
with siqijmsititioUH calculations of the exact day, week, month, or year; in futile attempts 
to ascertain which so many learned investigators “ ne font qu’un trou-daiis I’eau.” 

Our sketch of the progressive conquests over the past, commenced by rhampollion in 
1822, through which a pathway has baen hewn, inch by inch, by the axes of the Hiero- 
logists, far into the briery jungle of Pharaonic antiquity, has reached the year 1843; and 
already P'ourier’s ^^twenty-five hundred years ii. c.” for the monuments of the Nile, even 
to the uninformed eye, began to wear the garb of probability — to the bieroglyphical stu- 
dent, who had actually beheld with his own eyes these monuments- in Jt'yypt itself they had 
assumed in that year the aspect of certainty. 

It is a remarkable fact, that with the exception of W’ilkinson, whose chronological con- 
sistency has been indicatcil {supra), not one of those Kgy})tologists of whom the critical opinion 
is now authoritative, and who, at this day, yet aspires to the name of a .v/zorZ-chronologist 
(that is, one to whom the Usheriari deiuye, at li. c. 2348, is a bed of Procrustes), has ever 
studied Egyptian monuments in Eyyptl Much allowance, therefore, should be made for 
living English scholars who still, like the ostrich, bury their heads in sand ; surrounded as 
they are, essentially, by the “intellectual funkeyism’’'' for which this ago, in England, is 
eminently celebratcil among scientific men on the (Continent and i^ the United States. The 
ponderous weight of brains, congealc<l in the “cast-iron moulds” of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, presses upon British intelligence and education with the numbing power of an 
incubus. Among recent vindicators of the claims of Egypt to the lonyesl chronnlogy is 
Ferguson (“True Principles of Beauty in Art,” t^c., Lomion, 1849), to whose crusliing pam- 
phlet we must refer adinirers of the educational “ standard of a hy-gonc and semi-barba- 
rous «ge,” upheld in “ the Sister Universities;” with which standard the citizens of repub- 
lican America, of course, need have nothing to do, physically, morally, or iiitc!llcctually.(394) 

The discovery made by Lepsius, in 1840 (not publicly known for some years later), that 
the Tablet ofAbydos, between Cartouche No. 40 and No. 39, omits the Xlllth, XlVth. XVth, 
XVlth, and XVI Ith Manethonian djmasties, thus jumpiny over the entire Ilyksos-period, (395) 

(302) I lira liapi)y to And tliat this (by i« 3 »solf Ion;; a};o ut»an(lonp(l — O/ia, pp. 37-42) schouH; of thn possible 
opoi'b of Mi'iics, aiiproxiinatcs so noarly to Ibo dale adopted by \olan; who jtlaees, according ((<tbc “Old Chron- 
icle,” Menes (whom ho takes to be Noah!) at a. o. 2073; or only irn years difference fnmi “ my reduction 
of the Old (Virovide, n. c. 2«W3,” live years previously — (eonipare hyi/pfian Clmniohigy analymt’, Ijondon, 1S48; 
pp. Kt3, IfiO. 212, and 390, with C/mpfers, p. 61). Still le.ss do«'s it dilTcr from tlic point at which a “great 
authority, whoso permission 1 have not a.skwl to give his name,” fi.xes {usfronrimicalli/ speaking) the era of 
Egypt’s first Pharaidi : vi/.., a. c. 2714-’Jf) — the very date (h. r. 271.')) to which I had reiluced Manetho, in 1843. 
Compare Literary Gazette; London, 1849; pp. 4S5, 522, and 041; with Chapters: p. 51.) — 0. R. O. 

(393) •‘Uehitivo F.pochs of Mummies,” in Otia AEfjyptinc.a ; pp. 78-S7 ; also, pp. li:V-115. 

(394) Observafiotis on the British Museum, JVational Gallery, and National Re.coi'd Office; London, 1849. 

(396) Runskn: xEyi/pten's StcUe; 1845; ii. p. 277 ; kwX Fyypt's lUace; 184S; pp. 42, 49, 52. Compare IIincm: 
On the Epyptian Stele; 1841; p. 08; and B.«ruccui: Discorsi Critici sopra la Crvnulogia Egizia; Torino, 1846; 
pp. l-2t^-13l. 
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had marked a new ova in the chronological consideration to be awarded to some royal ge.n^ 
alogical Tablets. Tins discovery was by far the most important feature of that day ; but 
so varied and unforeseen were the victorious achievements elfceted, in the year 1843, by the 
• Prussian Scientific Mission, among the pgramila^ from Memphis to the Labyrinth : so com- 
pletely have they revolutionized all preceding judgments upon Nilotic antiquity ; that we 
must pause to indicate how they originated, and wlicre the 3 " are to be found. 

Chevalier Richard Lepsius, long celebrated as Corre.sponding Secretary of the Institute 
of Archwoloyical Correspondence at Rome, directed his studies into Egyptology soon after the 
publication of a prize-essay, (HOG) that placed him in the front rank of linguistic.al scholar- 
ship in 1 834. A Lett re d M. le Prof Uippolite Rosellini sur V A! phahet IJieroylifphiqne, 1 837, (HOT) 
next announced, to the world of science, that the loss of the illustrious Champollion 
had but momentarily arrested the onward march of his disciples. The return of Perring 
from Egypt after Ids indefatigable exploration of 30 pyramids, (308) rendered the fact 
generally knowni that, immense as had been his own successes, the necropolis of Memphis 
had, notwithstanding, scarcely begun to yield up its historical treasures. French and 
Tuscan national, with English private enterprise, had been rewarded, in the valley of the 
Nile, by victories over past time as noble as they were scientific. It remained for FrcMleric 
‘William IVth of Prussia to give full scope to the hitherto pent-up yearnings of (lerniany 
towards Egyptian discoVery ; and upon Lepsius, in 1812, naturally fell the mantles of his 
predecessors. 

With eight coadjutors, the Chief of the Prussian Scientific Mission pitched his tents in 
the shadow of the great Pyramid on the fith of November, 1812. 

By May, 1843, he was enabled to announce that the Germans had gleaned the sites of 
*i4lnrty other pyramids, entirely tinknown to him (Mr. Perring), or to any j)receding travellers. 
Of these, not a few are of very considerable extent, bearing evident traces of the mode 
in which they wore raised, and surrounded by the ruins of ttuiiples, and extensive fields 
of tombs or burial-grounds. All these j»yr;iniids, withoiit exception, belong to the ancient 
hinydom of Egypt bt fure the irruption of the Ilykshos, who invadctl bower Egypt alxmt the 
year 2(U)0 n. and the whole of them were ereete«l (those at least between Abrorooash and 
Dashoor) by kings who reigned at Memphis. To the same period belong also the majority 
of the effaced tonil)3, of any im[)ortancc, that surrouml them.” (3bU) 

After deterniiiiation of the sites, and unfolding much of the history of '-^sixty-seven ]»yrr*- 
mids,” sepulchres of ancient Egyptian sovereigns; together witli "one hundred and thirty 
private tombs” of noble families, with these sovereigns coetnneous, back to the "fourth 
thousand year hiAovQ the Prussians procee<led up the river; exploring every foot 

of ground, as far as Soi>a on the iUue Nile (^Bahr-cl-Azreh), and Sennbr to the 13th degree of 
N. latitude ; returning to Thebes on the 2d November, 1844. While liis able assistants prose- 
cuted the necessary labors amid Theban ruins, Lepsius crossed the Red Sea ami exj)lored 
the Sinaic Peninsula; not only, thereby, rescuing fro»n perdition hieroglyi)hieal records of 
mining opevaticuis conducted between the IVth and the XThh dynasty, 3400 — 2200 n. c., 
but also ascertaining that, if the (rchel Serhill he not the Mount of Mosks, of which there 
is little doubt; (400) the peaks above the Convent of St. Catherine most ass\iredly are not. 
Revisiting Thebes, Lepsius left it with his party on the IGth May, 1843: and after exam- 
ining the land of Goshen, much of Palestine, .ami touching at Smyrna and (^^nstantinople, 
landed at Trieste on the bth .Tanuary, 181G: having spent above thirty-six months in unpar- 
alleled monumental researches on the river, alluvium, and deserts of the Nile. 

The reader will now perceive that we are dealing in realities; that our Egy])ti.an deduc- 
iions are based upon actual and positive researches, made by the “ primi inter pares” of 

(.390) Palcvographie. als Mitlel fur die Sprachfrrschuiuj zimUehi^t am ikiusf.-rit iiac/i;/e%vit‘st:H ; Uerliii, lSo5; Svo 

(397) Annali deW Justituto di Corrispondnna Archeuluyira ; vf)l. ix.; JConia, IS.37. 

(398) Vyse: The J^yramids from Actual Survey ; iiinl vol.^ 1S41. 

(390) liKi'Sius; Tkber den liau der Pyramiden: UiTlin Acjulfiny, Auguct, 1843; pp. 12, 3; — see the order of 
anuounccraent of these discoveries in (iUDiMix: Olia; 1S40; pp. o0-42. 

(400) Tout from Thebes to the Peninsula of Sinai, in JMurcb and April, lS4.'i; transl. Cottuetx ; London, 1846 
Wo possess the German edition; with its tinted //uip, without which Lkcsius’s certain discovery is not so ovidopt 
to the general reader. 

85 
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living Arclireologists, previously qualified by lengthened discipline, and furnished by muni* 
ficent governments with facilities as unexampled as unbounded. We subjoin a list of the 
works (401) since published by Lepsius, that have been carefully consulted in the prepara- 
tion of “ Types of Mankind and may mention that, while one of its author.s sojourned * 
at Berlin in May, 1840, both are in frequent epistolary communication, on the themes this 
work discusses, with the esteemed Chevalier himself. 

Consequently, whether the deductions drawn by the authors of the present volume be 
right or wrong, the facts upon which these are grounded are vouched for by the highest 
autliorities. No attention is bestowed, in “ Types of Mankind,” to the puerilities of the 
ephemeral tourist, to the twaddling inanities of the unlettered missionary, or to the Egyptian 
hallucinations of the theological rhapsodist. At the present day (without disjiaragement to 
the less-known literary resources of other cities on our continent), (402) a qualified student, 
in this year a. d. 1853, can sit down quietly at Mobile^ Alabama; and the books contained 
in four private libraries will enlighten him, upon almost every point our work discusses, 
with smaller trouble and greater economy of time, labor, and money, than if he resided for 
years, without previous knowledge of these works, in the valley of the Nile : or, should such 
student prefer Philadelphia, there, at her Library, his bibliothccal aspiration.s can be satisfied. 

How utterly liopeless it is for any man (apart from erudition) unsupported by enormous 
pecuniary rneajis, to advance Egyptian sciences, at the present day, by a steam-boat excur- 
sion up the Nile, may be inferrc<l from three facts. In 1844-5, Ampere, one of the living 
luminaries of nrclunological knowledge, was sent out by the French Government expressly 
to make discoveries. His “ Kecherches en Egyptc et en Nubie” in literary excellence are 
unsurpassable; yet, withal, his predecessors luid left him so little to do, without a pro- 
tracted sojourn, that he refers to Lepsius for every novelty discoverable: — 

“ Je n’ai pas touclU:, sans un certain respect, ce livre des Rots, commence par lui avnnt 
eon voyage d’Egypte, et (jui contient uno collection de^noms royaux plus comjdete qu’aucnne 
autre ne pent I’etre, et un ensemble de chronologie Egyptienne depuis rancien roi AJeidiS 
justpi'a Septime Severe, fJettc s6rie va plus loin encore, car M. Lepsius ne s’airete pas 
•a ce nom, le dernier qu’eusseiit trouve ('icrit on hi(5rog!yphes (3iampollion et ses autres suc- 
cesseurs, M. Lepsius a assez heureux ])our dch-ouvrir, dans un petit temple de Thfebes 
ou (Miampollion avait trouviS le nom d’Othon, les noms de (Jalba, de Pesrennius Myer, et, ce 
(pii est plus imjmrtant, de rempereur J)>ce. Bar cette decoiiverte, M. Lepsius prolonge la 
s<5rie hieroglypliicpic d’un denii-sihclc an d^da de Septime Severe, oh elle s'arrelait jus(iu’ 
ici. On. a dune nne snite do ?non unions of d'insori/ifions qni s'etondonl dopnis 2500 nrunt Abra- 
hiini jusqn'il 250 nns ajirbs Josuji Christ. 11 n’y a rien de scmblable dans les annales 
humaines.” (403) 

Two years previously, Prisse d’Avesnes had rescued the Ancestral Chamhor of Karnac, 
the Tablet of Ramses XIV, (404) and other precious relics, from Turkish demolition. A 
residence of sixteen years in Egypt, of wduch about five in the Upper country among the 
monuments, liad enabled this proficient Orientalist to fill his portfolios with every archieo- 
logical item discovered, chiefly too by himself, between the departure of the French and 
Tuscan Scientific (knnmissions under Champoljjon and llosellini, 1830, and the advent of 
the Prussians in 1842. So valuable were M. Prisse’s self-sacrificing labors in Egyptology 

(401) Vortiinfifie Karhricht uher tiic Ejrjycftition ; Berlin, 1S49; — liriffe ans A'.qyptm, AMiofnen, und d&r Ifatb- 

insd (ks Einai; Brrlin, 18.')2; also, its fxecllent Enj;Ii.‘<li tninslatiou, by Mr. Kenmoth B. M. MArKENsn:: “Dis- 
covprios in E.vtypt,” Ao. ; Ltunlon, is.'ij; — Einlfihim/ zur Vhrt/tinl<»/ii> der ; Bprlin, lS4'i ; vol. i. ; — Uvher 

de.r Ersfm Aiyi/tisrhon (7i'Uferl,-rr{s ; Berlin, IS.'d ; — fkher den Aphkreis ; Lfiip/i};, ] — Ueticr die Zwalfte 

.dCgyptischc Kiinigsdynnstk ; Borlin, isr»3; — ami, above all, the niaj^nificent Dent miller aus JIujyptm und 
JEthiitpien ; Berlin, 1S49; folio. Of this YfL^t work, ljp.«i(le.s a .sprie.'* of the earlier cthnolof^ical plates kimlly 
pelodvfl for him by Chrv. Lepsiuk. and in his own po.ssessi<*u, the writer ha.s enjoyed the free n.sc of two copies 
at iMobilc. in the private libraries of .Mr. A. and of the Rev. Dr. IIamu.to.n — to both of whom he here hofiiS 
to reiterate his oblijiation — ami of another in the Philadelphia Library. Altogether, he luu seen the plates 
down to JMi. U]., Jff. m. 

(402) T am speakinj? of public libraries. The privAtc library of my honored friend, Mr. R. K. ITaioht of N< 
York, has been, from the comniencenient of my studies in 1842, the main source whence my individual facilitieB 
have Ix'en drawn. 

(403) Jiecherches en Tigypk ; vii.; Thebes, 21 Jan. — Kevtte des Deux Afondcs; 1842; p.lOSS. 

(404) Salk des Ancrsfres de Thoidnu's If 1. ; Rev. ArcheoL; 1845; pp. 1-2:3, tirage h part; -Birch* Egyjftian 
tmscriptioH in the BiUiuttdque Nalionale; Trans. K. Soc. Lit., new series, iv.; 1862. 
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deemed by Parisian science that, at national expense, be was appointed to continue the 
great, folios of Champollion ; (405) at tlie same time that his contributions to the liemiQ 
ArcMologique are standard documents for posterity. 

Last though not least, in Egypt itself resides a gentleman, affluent and influential, versed 
in many branches of ancient lore as thoroughly as 30 years of domicile have familiarized him 
with modern affairs, who never allows an opportunity of advancing archteological science 
to escape him; nor will any Egyptian student mistake our allusions to A. C. Harris. (100) 

No clap-trap pretensions to acquaintance with hieroglyphical arcana recently ma<lc by 
theologers who speak not any continental tongue through which alone these subjects are 
accessible — no “ad captandurn ” figments of the possession of Oriental knowledge when men 
cannot spell a monosyllable written in the Hebrew alphabet — detract from the Mempliito 
exhumations conducted at French ministerial expense by a Mariettc ; for whose enormous 
discoveries in the Serapeum, as yet confined to reports, we wait impatiently. ’T were well 
if, in view ot‘ the contemptuous silence with which Egyptologists treat their publications, 
sonie writers on these matters were to become readers. 


Our part, however, is to indicate to the reader those sources upon which Egyptian chro- 
nology is dependent at the present day, in regard to the date of the first Pharaoh, AIcnes : 
a personage considered, in the subjoined works, to be historical; and neither conneeted 
with the mythical MestroEaris invented by the Syncellus (407) in the seventh century after 
c. ; nor, except nationally, with the MTidllM (not Mizraim) of tlie Helnanv Text, whom, in 
our examination of Xth Ocncsis, we have proved to be nothing more or less than the 
“ Egyptians,” inhabitants of MiZii, Muss'r; the Semitic name of “Alerter,” Eggpl [sapra^ 
p. 494]: — 


1839, 


1840, 

1845, 

1845, 
184.5, 

1846, 
1848, 
1S4U, 
1851, 
1851, 
1854, 


AtithwiHes. Jhtfea of Mcvfs, 

Paris Lkxokmant: Ccrrueil dc Mi/cerinus — a. c. 

IVth Dyn. (p. 24) “ Mycerinua, la date do 4136 avanl .7. O.” 

Add llTd « A/nconus “ 214 “ 

« lid ** “ « 302 “ 

« I.st « « 263 « 

4015 



r*rT\MPOi,i.TON-I'''ioK\<’: JJiCipipte Ancienne, 


Berlin.; 

Hockh: Maudlin und die Ilnndsslernperiotle 

4MH) 

ITainburg 

Paris 

Paris 

Berlin 

Tlillilln 

Bux.skn: yJUip/pfens Stelfe in der Weltgesehichte 

IIf-NRy: fUjypte J*haraonique 

Lksohor: Vhronologie des Jiois (Pfigypte 

TiKPSlils ; (girnnologie der j'ICgyfifer 

- . 

.3643 

5303 

......... .^89.1 

3895 

I^tiirlnii 

K P.N'aieK ? h'ffifjtt ii-nih’i' ifip t^harnnhx 

3892 

Pbiladelpbia.. 

PiCKF.uiNo: (ieoijraphirol Distribution <f Animals and. f*Ianfs 

4400 


The views of the authors of Tf/pes of Mankind^ W'hile with Humboldt, (10S) for reasons to 
be given anon, they follow Lep.sius, incline to tlie longer rather than to the .shorter period. 
Ampere’s opinion has been prcvinusly cited. The following is that of the first liierologist 
of France, Count Em. de Koug6, (yonservutor at the Louvre Aluseum : — 

“Les efforts de AI. de Hunsen seraient la mcilleure preuvo du eontraire; apres avoir, 
sans i?gard pour I’liistoire etles monuuMuis, Kuy)y»o.‘«e des ti^gues eonatattnnenl collaf/'raur, trois 
dynasties i\ la fois et huit ou dix rois simultan^s Y)eiid:int la fnoitie des VI premieres dynas- 
ties, il n’en fixe pas mojns le regne de Mihds a I’au 35 13 av. d. (’. L’obstine fils do t Vo/- 
naan^ mutil6 avec acharnement pendant 3 volnines, se reliivc enfin de ce lit dtj Pi’ocnstc oh 
I’avait ctendu son criti(iue impitoyable, et Pun s’apjieryoit.ulors (|u’il d<5passc encore de plu- 


(405) Conifnuation des Moiiumens ; 100 plutps; 1848; — J*apnrns Kijjipfien; 18'4t). 

(406) Mr. Hxkrjs’s contributions, in Umj Trans, of the It. Soe. of Literature., tbf lievne. Are.hiolotivjue., and in 
the pages of several Kjryptolojri.ssts, are too numerous for specilk-ation here: but we may refn* bi-^ pojn/rns, 
“ Fra^tments of an Oration ai^ain.st l)emo.s’thcm*s,” hondoii, 1S48; also to tlu* ]»apyric frayiiiriit,s of “Hooks 

Homer” (Athen<nini. 8 Sept. 1849), and of tlie “(Jrainmarian Tryplion” (Af/ann-nm, 7 Dec. isoO): wiiilo of 
the very important work — “ Iljorojrlyphical Standards n*prc«»*ntiii}j: IMuccs in Kjrypt suppo.^ed to be Nomes aua 
Toparchies. collected by A. 0. H\ruis,” M. It. S. L., 1852 — his kindness allows us to acknowlc receipt. 

(407) Lktronnk; in Bror’s Annre Vague des f^gyptiens; p. 25: — supray p. 494. 

(408) Oasmos; ii. pp. 114, 115, 124: — supra, p. 245. 
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sieurs sioclcs Ics mesures qu’on lui avait imposdes an nom des calculs que la chrooologle 
ordinaire avait fond^js sur la gtn^.aLogie Abraham.^' 

We moreover coincide entirely in the satne author’s doctrine, when, after indicating the 
various chances of miscalculation inherent in Egyptian no less than in all other chronolo- 
gies^ he declares : — 

“ These causes of error, which cross each other in every direction, make up a large part 
of uncertainty, for any chronological sum that it may be wished to draw from the sole 
addition of reigns, after a number of centuries at all considerable. The chances of incx* 
actitude augment with the number of partial sums; and 1 have always thought that an un- 
ccrtitmle of more than 200 years was very admissible, in the cip>hers that result from 
monumental dates combined with the lists of Manctho, when one remounts to the XVIlIth 
dynasty, after the expulsion of the shepherds.” (410) 

Nor need any doubt be entertained upon De Hough’s adoption of the most lengthy chro- 
nology, when he declares elsewhere — “ Were we to accept the data most clearly preserved 
in Manetho, the Xllth dynasty must have preceded the Christian era by thirty-four ccritu- 
rtV'.y.” ( 41 1) 

We liave already seen that, in England, the profoundost hieroglyphical scholar, Birch of 
the British Museum, tabulates Muncthonian dynasties in their serial order, but without 
encumbering bis monumental discoverie.s with any arithmetical chronology. Kcnrick fol- 
low's Lepsius. lliiicks’s former depression of the reign of Ramses II., in the XVIIlth 
dynasty, and of Thotnies 111. to the year 1855 n. o., on the ground that Egyptian armies 
(born amidst solar calorics) avoided the heat of the wcathcr.(412) was an argument too 
feeble to be seriously combated ; but the matured judgment of this universal savant favors 
every scicntifical extension demanded for Nilotic annals. 

“ A statement has been preserved, to wliich lam now inclined to attach more credit than 
I did formerly, that the l‘]gyptiims reckon<*d all the dynastios from Clones to Ocliiis as occu- 
pying 8005 years. If from this number we subtract 221)1 , wliiel) the I'gyptians reckoned 
from Mencs to the end of the XTIth dynasty, we have 1204 from the ei\d of the Xllth 
dynasty to Ochus, or to 840 n. c. This would place the Xllth dynasty between the limits 
1817 and 1004 n. o. ; and 1 am disposetl to neeept the.se dates as the genuine Egyptian 
computation. Nor indeed do I see much reason to question their correctness.” 

Followers ourselves “of the Cerman and French school,” we pause not to debate tbo 
learned Irishman’s deductions ns to such an niitenably modern date for the Xllth dynasty; 
but, adding his accepted 8555 years to the reign of Ochus, b. c. 840, wo are gratified in 
finding that Dr. Hincks, (418) w ith several Cl crnians and Frenchmen, places Meiies at 3805 
years before c. ; and henceforwrard, therefore, can enrol, as we liave already, his great name 
among the long chronologists. 

On the opposite side, as representative of the shortest Egyjitiaii computation, stands a 
gentleman, wliose vast classical erudition, and keener criticism, we are always proud to 
acknowledge; and it is with pain that, having so often availed our.selves of his instructive 
pages, especially in regard to biblical history and exegesis, that, in Egyptian chronolmjy, 
we must protest against the contracted system of a great Hellenist, Mr. Samuel Sharpe. 
With respectful deference we w'ould, however, submit objections to his assumed dates for 
Osirtesen, whom he arbitrarily changes into an ** Aviunmai Thor 1. ;”(414) still more em- 
phatically to his views upon Menes. .Scientific criticism, to be practically useful, must be 
free; and pupils, often, of Mr. Sharpe in its application to the Gwek New Testament, and 
to the theosophical notions of the Alexandria School, we feel persuaded that no writer of 
tne day loves truth more than himself. We may therefore utter our mode dt viewing it. 

(400) Exavim de VOnvrage de 3/. Bunsen; p. 82, Annale? do 1‘hilosophio Chrct5enno.‘>, 1847. 

(410) De llcuofi: MCnn/ire sur f/uelques Phentmunes Ctleslrs; Itov. Arohool., 183; p. C54; — Comp. Otia, p. 41. 

(411 ) Sur le Scsostris de la Bouzitme. J>y7iasUe; Kev. Arcbeol., 1847 ; p. 4S2. 

(412) Kov. Dr. Hincks: On the Age of the A'VJJJih Dynasty; Trans. It. Irish Acad., 1846; xxi. pp. 5-9. 

(413) Observations of Dr. E. Hmeks, in Wilkinson’s “ Hieratic Papyrus of Kings at Turin,” 1^51 ; pp. 57, 68. 

(414) Uhtary of Egypt; new edition; London, 1846; pp. 7,9,10; — Cht'onoU^y and Geography of AncieM 
Egypt; 1849; pp. 4, 14, pi. 2, figs. 25, 32. 
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The confemporaneoumeits of Egyptian d 3 ’nasties (415) we have always repudiated , (416) 
but, until the appearance of Lepsius’s “Hook of Kings,” when our assent may possibly bo 
yielded (if monurnenU to us now unknown establish it), in respect to the 1st and lid, Vlth 
and VITtli (Vlllth), Xth and Xlth, XTIIth and XlVth, and XVth and XVIth, Mnnctlionian 
dynasties^ we should commit the same fallacy, so frequenll^^ blamed in others, if we spoke 
dogmatically on tliat point' without the new documents of the l*russian ^lission. There is 
no more foundation, however, for Mr. Sharpe’s dynastic arrangement than were we to 
make Canute's invasion of England coeval with William (he Contpieror in the reign of 
James I., under the synthronic sway of Georue III and the Prince llegent. It is a 
favorite hypothesis of his own ; in which not an Egyptologist coincides. But for the expo- 
sure of a radical error in Mr. Sharpe’s system — root of all his deviations from hicrological 
practice— our knife must be applied to one of its many vital spots. In his immensely- 
valuable folio />/a/cs, (417) through inadvertency, he had read 


M/r,(418) the “lute,” thiorhf^ in lieu of I (419) the “ blade of an oar. 


as the sculpture stands. Through misapprehension of the groups (in line 9 compared with 
line'Zy of the same inscription), AJr. Sharpe then deemed that this malcopied sign n/r 


was the homophone of 


^ by (420) the “ human leg 


and, in consequence, he always reads “w/r” as if it were the latter articulation — “ Tliat 
the arrow-shaped character is rightly sounded B or V is proved by its admitting that sound 
in the above four names, us also in Xo. lv**0 and No. 165.” (121) The extraordinary meta- 
morphoses of well-known rojMil names which this misconception, foundetl upon a intsfakCy 
has occasioned, are too evident to the hierologist to reijuire comment. Unfortunately, 
through such concatenation of fallacies, Mr. Sliarpe (422) transmutes the pnnnmen of 
Queen AMllNSeT, (426) ami ^he 7L07Hi-n oi this cpieeiTs husband AM MN KMHA, (42 4) and 
the oval of M KNKrillA,(425) into a fabulously bisexual Mychera-Amun Neitchori” — 
rolls up the IVth, Vlth, and XVllUh dynasties into one — and thus makes the 6d jyyramid 
of Geezch (b. c. 6600) contenporary with the majestic obelisk (n. c. 1600) in the temple 
of Karnac I it is as if one were to call Enw.vin) the Confesaur the same pemonaye as “ Vio- 
TOiirA an<l Albert and then to insist that the former’s tomb in Westminster Abbey must 
be coeval with the equestrian statue of Wkllin»;ton at Hyde Park corner ! (426) 

Mr, Sharpe’s restricted s^'stem of Eg.yptinn chronology', for times anterior to Tiiutiimosis 
111, (placed by' him in tlie 14tli century n. c.), mayr now be considered us “ non-averiu.” 
But, while compelled to shatter its sui)erstnictures ilowii to his XVHlItli dynasty', let no one 
impute to us lack of respect for the profound author of the “ History of Kgypt” — a work 
that (from paye 60 to 592) ever has our warmest udinirsttinn. (Contenders for the longest 


Shaupe : Clmnviliujy ; pp. 14, 15. 

(41ii) (jUduon: Chapters; p. 57 ; — Otia; pp. C9, 45. 

(417) Shmu'E; Inscriptions hi Jiritish Museum ; )il. cxvi., lint? U, and lin« 2. 

(41S) Bcnskn: /'}f. I'l.y i. p. 587, No. 31; — ; J)n homunre ; p. 203, No. 33S — NOFKJiJ." 

(410) III NSK> : No. . 30 ; — Citami>()MJo\; p. .378. \«. 4.59 — “ TOlTWV* 

(420; liiJ.NSEN; p. 55S, 11, 1; — Ciiampoluon : p, 100, No. 00 — “ B,’* 

(421) Chronolmjii ; }>, 4. 

(42-2) Op. cit. ,4|t 6, Nos. 00, 0,1, 00; und plate ii., figs. 60, 61, 62, 

(423) Bo.SKl.UNi: (Cartouche 

(424) Ibkl.; (\irtoache 'So. m f. 

(425) Bunskn : yKyyplcns Stetlp ; iii., ]d. i. — .Vcti~J,-e~u-r(r. 

(420) It i.s a year ago since tills w.-ui writU-ti, and so reluctant do T feel to oontriidiot a respeefed fellow 
falK^rer. that I should have snj,pre.‘«fied these <*oiiiinenl.‘< hut for a riraeiinento ’’ of the .'ijinie durtrine.s repurled 
tn the London Athpuammy Nov, 19, 1S53. “'I’he third aim of the paper was to .show' that the 3d aijil 4(li jiyrjir 
jflids w'ere bothToriade hy Mloeris, who governed Kirypt dtiring tlie iiiinoritj’ of Tliotiui».-'i.s the II Id. Tho 

name of King CMyeera has Khoi found in l»oth uf these jiyrainids; Myeera is the first name ol’tpieen Nitu(Tis(!], 
and it wa« probably the name u.^^cd in Mcmphi.s for Tliothmusi.', the I lid.” &e. — (^Syro-Kyyptiun Nbc., Nov. 8./ 
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huniAB tAronology ourselves, i£ is imperative upon us to carry the outwQfhs of truly- 
eruditt short-chronologists before storming their last English citadel: a facile exploit now 
to be performed. 

“The thistle that was in Lebanon 
Sent to the cedar that was in Ijebanon 
Saying, ‘Give thy daughter to my .‘ion to wife*: 

• And there {tassed hy a wild beast that was in Lebanon, 

And trode down the thistle.” (2 Kings xiv. 9.) 

On the part of one of the authors of “Types of Mankind,” old Nilotic associations — on 
that of the other, convictions of the scientific worthlessness of Hora: iEaYi*TiACA’,(427) 
have, for two years, restrained both of them from printed notice of this production: and, 
if now they conjoin to chant its reiiuiem, the necessity is superinduced, on one hand, by a 
desire to vindicate Egyptology; on another, the deed has been fastened upon the writer 
individually by the incessant officiousness of theologcrs in the United States, in local obtru- 
sions uncalled-for, and in appeals continual to tlie illusory authority of an adolescent scholar. 

It has been already shown f.w;)r«,p,070] how Mr. Wilkinson, in 1885, had obliterated, with 
a dash of hi.s pen, all the “unplaced kings” he had previously* published ; (428) and had 
cut down the era of Mknks to the year n. c. 2201, “ for fear of viterferinff with the deluge.” 
During twelve years, Sir Oardner Wilkinson compassionately refrained from diluvial inter- 
ference ; but, from 1887 (420) to 1847, (180) he made a retrocession of Menes, on a sliding 
scale, to the year n, o. 2820; thereby placing this unfortunate king amid the paludic mias- 
mata (he was killed by hippopotamus) consequent upon that grand catastrophe — only 
twenty-eight years after Archbishop Usher’s cataclysm, with which the gallant Knight 
scrupled to interfere. 

The consequence was, that, for twelve years, no hicrologist thought it incumbent upon 
him to quote Wilkinson in matters of chronology; even if scientific justice toward the 
latter’s innumerable Egyptian discoveries occasionally induced Egyptologists to cite a most 
erudite author notoriously chary of mentioning tho labors of continental contempora- 
ries. (481 ) ^ 

Solitude, however, in time becomes tiresome even to an anchorite. Between the years 
1835 and 1817, the bound made by Egyptian stmlies was enormous. Lepsius, followed by 
the whole school of Champolliouists^ had discovered the Xllth dynasty of Manelho ; [AZ2) and 
the XVI — XVII th dynastic arrangement of Rosellini, abandoned by every other scholar, 
Buvvived, in 1847, through Wilkinson’s Hand-book alone. It became desirable, tbereforo, 
to “ wear .ship” in the smoke of Cairo, and to reappear to windward on the other tack; just 
as if the gallant Knight had been sailing in line with Manetho's Xllth dynasty all the time! 
A “cat’s paw” of breeze, neverthclc.s.s, was requisite for the.se nautical evolutions, and 
lIor(£ Hlyypliacm kindly wafted it over sftis to the London “Literary Gazette.” 

“And I think this conjecture,” wrote the author of Ilorm^ (488) “strengthened by the 
fact, that Sir G. Wilkinson has found with the name of Phiop.s (Pepi) a king's name, which 
1 believe he agrees with me in considering as that of Othoes, the fir.st king of the Vlth 
dyna.sty.” — “ And this explatiation is most strikingly confirmed by a fact [known 14 years 
previously (484) to every render of Rosellini!], of which some very remarkable instances 
are found in some of tlie unpublished papers of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, which he has 
kindly shown me, as well as in some of his publisheti works ; that in numerous sculptures 

(427) IJura:. jKyjfptiacn' — or the Chronolofiy of Ancient Ei?ypt tUsamred from Astronomical and lliero- 
fjlyphical records upon its Monuments; including many dates found in cooval inscriptions from the period of 
the building of th (5 Great Pyramid to the times of the Persiun.s: and Illustrations of the l^^tory of the first 
nineteen Dynasties; showing the order of tlieir siicces-sion, from the Monunietits.” London, Murray, 8vo, 1861. 

/42S'> JTieroytyphica; Cairo, 1827-’82; Suppknient, and Text, Malta. 

(^429) Manners and CusUms; ]8.'i7 ; i. p. 41. 

(4.‘10) I fund-book for TravetUrs in Egypt; 1847; p. 17. 

(431) Gijddon: Chapters; p. 11, g. 

(4."2) BOSSES :JE<;ypten^ fiteJk ; 1845; i., Vorrede, pp. 13, 19; ii. pp. 271-362; iii. pi. 3. 

(4.^3) Literary Gazette; 1849; p. 486; “Cairo, May, 1849.” • 

(434) Compare also Lepsius— “Culte frCquent en Nubie de gesertusen III.” LeUre, 20 Juin , 1843; in Rev. 
Arcbtiol., June, 1844, p. 208. 
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in Nubia, we find kings of tlie XVTTfth dynasty worshipping Sesertesen [Wilkipson nlways 
wrote “ Osirtsisen ”] HI. ns a god.” (4.‘iij) — “1 was unable to find it [^llor-em-bai!^ during 
my last visit to Thebes, owing to its but once occurring, and to the great extent of tli» 
tomb; and I have to thank JSir Gardner Wilkinson in giving me a copy of it.”(4on) — “i 
must express my obligations to 8ir Gardner Wilkinson, for Iris having greatly promoted 
these investigations, during his last visit to Egypt, in fiiscu.saing ivith me cren/ point of vn- 
pnrtance in the first four numbers (all T had then written), as well as for the kindness and 
liberality which he showed me in allowing me to examine and copy many of his unpub- 
lished transcripts from Egyptian monuments.” (487) 

These meritorious acknowledgments were due to the paternal solicitude with which the 
gallant Knight had watched at (yairo over Horae. Nevertheless, expostulatiori.s were ad- 
dressed from London to its author about the suppression of the names of so many otlier fellow- 
laborers ; as well through private channels, as also hinted, in public session, before the 
“ Syro-Egyptian Society.” (438) 

Years passed away. The 12 articles entitled Horae JEgypliacar^ originally published in 
the “ Literary Gazette,” having received unparalleled aid from the jiighest quarters, reap- 
pear, considerably altered, in a beautiful octavo. 

We read first Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s endorsement of Horae: (439) — 

** It is indeed the less necessary to enter into a detailed examination of the chronology, 
and the succession of the Pharaohs, as Mr. 8tuart Poole’s work on the siibjcijt will soon bo 
published; and 1 have much pleasure in stating how full y f agree u'ith him. in the contempo- 
raneousness of certain kings, an<l in the order of succession he gives to the early Pharaohs.” 
Secondly, we admire Harm's re-einlorsement of Sir Gardner Wilkinsons (140) — 

*‘/havc avoid('(l,*as much a.s possible, quoting or examining the works of others, creept" 
ing Sir Gardner Wilhinson. My object has been to explain what / learned from the nioiiu- 
ments; not to combat the a.ssertions of others. Sir Gardner Wilkinson stands in. a position 
different froJU that of any othcr.s who have written on the subject; bo has never written to 
support a chronological liy}>otliesis [‘in order not to interfere with the Deluge,’ supra']^ and 
is entitled to the utmo.st confidence on account of hi.s well-known accuracy, tl)e many years 
which he has spent in the study of the monuments in Egypt, and the caution whicli he ha.s 
shown in refraining from putting fortli any complete system of Egyptian chronology: 1 am 
aware how greatly 1 disagree with all others who liave written on tlri.s subject; but it is a 
siinicient consolation to me, since all differ, that it is little more to differ from all others 
than to dift’er from all of them but on^.”(4 n) 

Thirdly, Sir Gardner Wilkinson again endorses Hora> : (442) — 

“And the contempornneousne'ss of others [kings — entirely arbitrary!] have hocn very ingc- 
nionsly and satisfactorily explained by Mr. Stuart Poolo, in bis Harm hlyyptiacae ; wliere h i 
acknowledges that it was first suggested to him by Mr. Lane. That arrangement may bo 
seen in the following table, which he has obligingly eommunieated, and which 1 have the more 
pleasure in inserting, as T agree with him in tlie conteinporaueousiie.ss of the kings, and in 
the general mode of arranging those of the same line.” 

Fourthly, Triic Fkikno of Moses endorses both; — 

“ So complete and satisfactory is the train of evidence a<lduced by Mr. Poole, that Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson, one of the most learned of living men, in all that relates to Egyptian 
archaeology, has openly published in hi.** last great work on the Architecture of Egyi)t, hia 
entire .concurrence in the views of Mr. Poole, and his conviction of tlie complete and satis- 
factory character of the evidence that gentleman has adduced from the monuments.” (443) 
Ever and anon, after reiterating thia endorsement, the same Fiiiexd of Moses adds 
in Italics : — 

Egypt, U'ith all her splendid Monuments, is found a witness [as much as and not less than 
Spitsbergen] to the truth of the Bible, and to the correctness [“credat Judicus Apella!”] of 
the Mosaic chronology. . . . These concessions of the Chevalier Punsen prepare us to receive 
with greater confidence the statements of Mr. H. S. Poole, in his Horm yKggptiaca\ claim- 
ing to adduce proofs from the monuments themselves, that several of the dynasties which 


(435) Ibid.; p. 552; ‘‘Cairo, June, 1849.” 

(436) Ibid.: p, 522. 

(437) Ibid.; p. 910. 

(438) London, 10th April, 1849; Literary Gazette, 28th April, 1849. 

(439) Hor(P. ACgyptiacm ; Prefaco, p. 23 — citation from Wilkinso.n : Architecture cf AndeiU Egypt, 

(440) Jlrrra:; p. 23. 

(441) llora:; p. 23. 

, (442) Hieratic Papyrus of Turin ; 1851 ; p. 29. 

( 443 ) “Mobile, Jan. 27, 1852” — Southern Presbyterian; Milledgeville, Ga., Feb. 19^1852. 
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have been generally represente*! ns successive were nctunlly contemporaneous, as e. g. the 
twelftli ami the fifth [ ! ] ; and that thus, the monumental history of Kgypt covers not a 
period of duration beyond what msi}' be readily reconciled with [poor Moses!] tl»e Mosaic 
clironology as given in the Septuagint. A conclusion, to the accuracy of which, Sir J. Cr. 
Wilkinson has affixed the sanction of his great name in these matters.” (444) 

The Fkiknij or Moses soon after becomes mystified; — 

“1 became ncviuainted with several gentlemen of distinction in the learned world. . . . 
Mr. R. S. Poole, a hold writer on Egyptian chronology.” (445) 

He next assures us : — 

“ I have carefully compared the copies taken by Champollion in all ihefie tombs and temphs^ 
from the second Cataract to Thebes, and I have collated his hieroglyphics, ZiWe’ hg line [this 
is tlie more miraculous, os it was performed between Alexandria^ Nov. 12, and Cairo^ Feb. 
14 — after going up the Nile, 1200 miles, to Sarnneh; and returning, 1050 miles, to Cairo!], 
and eharachr bg character, with the originals. . . . I'lierc is a magnificent error somewhere — 
though / am not prepared [ ! ] to point out where ; nor how precisely it may bo detected 
and exposed. Of one thing I am satisfied — that Sir J. G. Wilkinson, and rny hind young 
friend, Mr. R. S. Poole, of the British Museum, are much nearer the truth, in their chro- 
nology, than is Dr. Lepsius, or the Chevalier Bunsen.” (446) 

The scientific reader now comprehends our local situation, and will compassionately forgive 
the inhumanities whfeh such every-day ofiences compel us finally to perform. “ Le jeu iie 
vaut pas la chandcllc;” else we would at once refute Harm Egypliaav., pnge by page, 
and hieroglyphic by hieroglyphic; in the interpretation of whicli lust the juvenile author 
(or 8ir G. Wilkinson) has committed blunders as egregious as they are multiform — alto- 
gether unpardonable in the actual state of hierology. For the present^ our criticisms shall 
be chiefly confined to the publication of “ three fragments,” upon the principles of a world- 
renowned master, Detronne. (447) They are from the highest Egyptologists in Europe ; 
two of them in epistles to the authors ; one already in print. 


E/rsl Extract. (448) 


“I liavc nothing to say about the book of 1*oolk, if not that I regard it as a juvenile 
and sufficiently-pretentious ess.ay, written without conscientiousness, and dangerous rather 
to the theologians than to science.” 

Second Extract. (440) 

“ Not one of its follow'ors can read three lines of hieroglyphic.s correctly. The G. P. 
y. (450) and G. P. M. (451) are only in the mind of the author.’ Examined by the micro- 
scope of philology, all vanishe.s into a few unimportant observations — for example; 

, is not “ the first month” — “ the first half month,” 

of the Great Panegyrical Year ; but merely 



‘ monthly,” 




'■= “half-monthly.” 


'k sm. 


The con.sequencc i.s that this expre.s.sion does not fix the age of (hiUFU [builder of the great 
pyramid]. The “7th (452) on the ha.sc of the Kaniac obcli.sk, refers to the 

seven smut, or period. s-vwnths, 1 believe that the 
obelisk was in the (juurry. Hence the* whole 
cyclical part is a delusion ; and all the inferences 
are nil. The rest of the book is a string of hypotheses — where there arc not actual mis- 
apprehensions.” 

Third Extract, (453) 


“Mr, Poole is of the number of those young workmen who deserve that one should tell 
them the whole truth. Either he has not read what recent arclueologists have written 


(444) The Friend of Moses; New York, 1S,')2; pp. o76. .*177, 614. 

G4;)) Mobile Daity Advertiser, Ort. 0, l.S;V2 — “ CorrosponUencft — Paris, Sept, 14, 1852.” 

(44C) Mobile. Daily Feyister, April 1, IS.i.'i — ^“Lotter from Kfrypt — Cairo, Feb. 14, ISS.*!.” 

(447) Trois Fragments — Meiuoire.s et Documents publics Uans la Kevue Archeol.; Paris, 1849; pp. 100-4 ISL 
t44S) Letter to Mr. aiiddmu 

(449) Letter to Dr. Nott. 

(450) Jlora; p. 59 — “Great Panefryrieal Year.” 

(4.51) Do.; p. 56 — “ Great PuuoiryrScal Month.” 

(452) Do. ; p. 60. 

(46o) De Uouofi ; IVwnomcnes Cidesles; Rev. Arcli6ol., 15 Feb. 1853; pp. 664, 666; and note. 
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upon tjiis subject, which would be inexcusable; or he has read them and docs not cite 
them, which would be still more grave. I have not read the name of Lepsius a single 
time ill his book, in respect to all these (piestions so lengthily treated in the Jnfroduction to 
Chronology [Berlin, 1848-9]. . . . Not content with this discovery [viz., tlie imaginary Pane- 
gyrical Months] M. Poole thinks also to find other new cycles, with the dates which refer 
to them. I confess that it has been irnpo.«isible for me to comprehend how, in the presence 
* of pretensions so important, Mr. Poole has not deemed himself obliged to prove tlie truth 
of his allegations, by minutely analyzing the inscriptions which he alleges. Far from that, 
he contents himself with indicating them, and sometimes even without })roducing their text 
in his plates. One cannot lean upon an Egyptian inscrijition, as upon a passage of Titus 
Livius, without new explanation, and I will frankly say that I believe in none of the cycles 
and in none of the dates of Mr. Poole. ... Tt is evident that in thus hamlling the ciphers, 
without controlling their signification and the tmijiiicr in which they are iutrt)duced into 
the inscriptions, one may end in imagining all the periods tliat one wishes, and in giving 
them a certain appearance of truth to the eyes of persons who can discuss but the results. 
A work thus based must pass for non*ayenn.” 

But, after all, Jlarca has no “ fear of interfering with the Deluge;” so the work becomes 
only another thorn in the side of orthodoxy. Mr. Wilkinson (18d5, svpra), devoutly foN 
lowing archbishop Usheu and the margin of king Janifst's version, says the date of tho 
Flood “IS B, c.” In its author’s first articles, J/oriv had declared — 

“ The date of tho accession of Menes, the first king of Egypt, is probably that of the 
commencement of the first great panegyrical year and first capital year. Eratosthenes and 
Josephus [say, modern computators on these ancient writers] place his accession some- 
wliat later — namely, about ‘J MOO years ii. o., instead of 2715. The history of the 1st, 2d, 
3d, 4th, and 5th dynasties [of the IV-Vth dynasties, Lkcsius found the amplest details, 
while the author of iforoi dw’elt only 15 miles oft’, at Cairo !] is but scantily furnished us by 
Manetho and the monuments, and the latter give us but one date [and that fabulous !], 
that of the commencement of what / have called the second great })auogyrical year in the 
time of iSuphis 1., the builder of tho great pyramid, nn’d second king of Maiictho’s fourth 
dynasty, n. c. 2350.” (454) 

Ilortti thus fixed the building of the great pyramid two years before Wilkinson’s 
Deluge ; and set Me.ves on the thrprie, in Egypt, 3(J7 years before the same autliority’s 
catastrophe. But, it was promptly shown, that llortr, in selecting the year n. c. 2715 for 
Mexks, had merely stolen another man’s thunder (455) : wherefore, when its author came 
to reprint those twelve articles in an octavo volume, he so translated his liieroglyphics, 
astronomically, as to obtain two years’ dift’erence ! — “The commencement of the great 
panegyrical year which preceded that of the Suphiscs, I have alreaily shown to he in the 
year b. c. 2717” (450) ; and tjien he informs us that “ the Septuagiut chronology dates the 
Dispersion of Mankind about the year b. o. 2758 ; that is, about 41 years before the era 
of Menes”! 

Computations upon the difterent copies of tlie LXX, every one of them as rotten as tho 
M8S. themselves, cause Ihc Creation to ftuctuat^ between b. o. 5904, ami b. o. 5054. (457) 
And the above sentence merely shows its penman’s incompctency to discuss Sephinyint 
questions. To tlie reader of our disquisition on Xth (tenesis [PeLeC, supra, p. 545], the 
following specimen.s of Iforcc's biblical knowledge will be amusing; us much as, to use its 
author’s favorite adjective, the latter’s credulity is “remarkable”: — 

“/tliercfore bcdieA’o that the Vague year was instituted in the time of Noah ; probably 
by Ham [!], not by Noah. . . . / have only to notice one other important epocli of Bible 
history — the dispersion of nation-s. The division [read “sj>lit”] of the earth is indicated 
us having occurred at the birth of Ihdeg [a “ split”] ; wlnm we are told, (Hen. x, 25), 
* unto Eber were born two .sons ; the name of tlie one (was) Peleg (or division) ; for in his 
lays was the earth divided.’ [ Vide supra, what the Hehrew wi^ltcm meant!] Now, it was a 
comnioii custom of Hebrews to name their cliildren from circumstances which occurred at 
their birth ; and the custom of ancient Arabs was precisely the same, and has continued 
lo the pre.sent day. We cannot reckon as exceptions to this the few cases where (tod 
changed a name,, or imposeil a new one; and in the latter case the old name was retained 
with tlie new one[!]. The birth of Peleg, according to Dr. Hales, hapjiencd n. c. 2754; 


(4r)4) Art. XIT. ; Literary Gazelle. Dec. 16, 1819; p. 9l(); — compare Art. VII., p. 622. 

(465) “By my reduction of ‘Manetho’ — 2715” n. c.; GunuuN, Chap., 1843, p. 51 : — and llandAxjolc, 1840, p. 4’ 
(456) Gp. cit.: p. and p. 07. 

(467 ) Ruviom : ChromA. re/ornuxta ; p. 293. 
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but, calciilsitcd froiii rny date of the Ex- 
odus, II. o. 1 ^ 708 . ”(408) — “ / say that 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus reigned un- 
doubtedly not more than about one 
year ; for, although his being drowned 
in the Red Sea is not expressly men- 
tioned by Mosks, it is so mentioned 
in the l.'iorh Psalm [wliat a clinching 
argument !], and I hold all the books 
of th 'i Bible to be equally true.”(459). 

It is to be deplored that, after being 
promoted for his Hebraism to a post 
in the British Museum, “my kind 
young friend,” as the Friend of Moses 
affectionately terms liim, should have 
expunged these delightful samples of 
pious feeling from the republication of 
Horoi in its octavo form. So imbued, 
wo fear, is he likely to become in that 
enlightened institution with self-immo- 
lating principles, that it would not sur- 
prise u.s to learn tiirougli newspapers 
that llonv likewise — as Scalioer ^ays, 
“ ut sigtiatius loiiuar” — for the sake 
of Oriental literature were to turn 
Mohammedan. 

No Inclination remains to follow 
TIorcFs farthing-rush-lightuny further. 
We leave the pupil for the teacher, 
when we here exhibit on the margin 
a table printed by Wilkinson in the 
pamphlet-text accompanying the lat- 
ter’a truly- valuable contribution to 
archaeological science — The. frag^nenls 
of (he Hieratic Papyrus at Turm : con- 
taining the. names of Egyptian Kings, 
with the Hieratic inscription at the. back. 

Here is that “magnificent error’* 
which the Fuiend of Moses could not 
discover by going to Egypt : — 

“Respecting the construction of the 
table, he observes ; * The relative po- 
sitions and the lengths of most of 
these dynasties are founded upon some 
kind of monumental authority. The 
rest I have placed within approxima- 
tive extremes. There are several 
points of exact [!] contemporaneous- 
ness, as in the ^iid and 4th and 6th 
dynasties, again in the fith mnd 15th, 
and in the 9th and 11th; and these, 
with other evidence of the same nature, 
enable us to adjust the general scheme 
of all the dynasties.’ ” (4b0) 

Reader ! Suppose a Chinese archas- 
ologist, with a little red biitton on 
his cap, were to come all the way 
from Pe-kin to America, and tell ns 
that good old king EanBiiT was a 



(468) Art. X.r Lit. Gaz.; p. «1. (450) Art. V.; Lit. Gaz.; p. 432. (400) Uier. Vapyr.; pp. 30, 31, and table, p. 31. 
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mytlic — tfmt the consecutive d 3 'nasties of our common English father-land could fit no Hot- 
tentot’s estimate of the chronology of John-Chinaniaii’s sacred book, the Chou~kimj ; unless, 
after rejecting Boudicea and Caractacus, we were to permit his reduction of Dancit, SaxojiSf 
Normans^ rUintaf/enets^ LaticastrianSy Yorkitea^ Tudors^ Sluarts, Oranffites, Jlunoverians^ &c.; 
together with all British, Scottish, and Irish, periods of anarchy ; not forgetting Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth ; into one century. Suppose tliat, after proving why every Anglo- 
Saxon had erroneously classified, as distinct, those personages, epochas, and historical events, 
which the “ Tribunals of Literature” of China had pronounced to be identical, the said 
mandarin were to show us how beautifully the whole could be reduced, through electro- 
magnetic typography", into one line of a tahle^ and expressed algebraically by an a-, repre- 
senting an infirdtesimal fraction of a second of Creative time. What should we .say to His 
Excellency “Uncle Joah^'9 

Now, wliatever the American reader might be pleased to hint to such Chinese mandarin, 
would be uttered in demotic tongue with “brutale franchise” by old Manetho (could hia 
mummy arise) to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, at the first glance over the above table: where, 
in wilful disregard of Lenormant, Chainpollion, Bdckh, Barucchi, Bunsen, Henry, Lesucur, 
Lepsius, Hincks, Kcnrick,f Pickering, Ampere, He Bongo, Birch, arul of every hierologist 
past, present, and to come, the gallant Knight has made the Hid, IVtli, Vlth (VHI), Vlllth 
Egyptian dynasties (consecutive in Manetho and, wliere mentioned, serial upon all monu- 
ments), coulamporaneous 1 — has actually jammed dynasties, VI, VHI, VI II, IX, X, XI, 

XIT, XIII, XIV, XV, XVf, into a space (2200 a 1700) of 500 years! And per])etratcd, 
too, all these inexplicable vagaries with theological applause, when, by placing Menus (1st 
dynasty, Thinitea) at 2700 n. c., he shows that valiant knightliood, in a. d. 1851, no longer 
creeps all over “ for fear of itHPi'fvring with the Ueliige of Noah ; which 2548 b. c.” 

before an aspirant to ecclesiastical patronage had won his gilded spurs.* 

We dismiss, therefore, Jlorce jEtfiipliacai as beneath scientific notice, reserving to our- 
selves the privilege of a reviewer’s criticism, whenever circumstances may demand its 
annihilation. AVith it we snap off the last published peg upon which short-chronology can 
suspend its clerical hat ; because Mr. Sharpe’s arrangement of Egyptian dynasties anterior 
to the XVlJIth has been respectfully disposed of. When otlier writers, with hieroglyphical 
handles to their patronyines, adventure into the rude arena of archieology as champions 
of «Ao;2-clironogra})hy, may their armor be well tempered and their lances tough ! 

Tlie list of /o/;. 7 -chronologists, above given, coinprehcmls the “ })reux chevaliers” of 
arclnuological science at this day. The minimum of their respective dates for Menes is 
B. 0. 3G45 ; the maximum aj)proaches tlio Gth chilia<l ii. c. By each anthorit}" all biblical 
computations, ILhrew, SanuiriUin, and Scptuaginl^ are thrown asitle among the rubbish of 
the things that Averc. 

“ The sum of all tlic dynasties varies according to onr j)rcscnt sources from 4085 to 5049 
years ; tlie number of kings from 500 to 550, ami even 500. It is evidently imf)o.ssihIe to 
found a chronology on such a basis, but Syiicellus tells us that the number of generations 
included in the 50 dynasties was, according to Manetho, 115; and the whole number of 
years, 5555. This number falls much short of what the summation of the reigns would 
furnish according to any rea<ling of the numbers, but is nearly the same as 115 generations 
would produce, at any average of 52 years each.” ( Mil) 

Fifteen years ago, the learned ethnographer. Do Brotonrie, reasoning upon tlii.s very 
number, “5555 de Manetbon,” obtained if. c. 3901 as “ le chittre le moins elev6” for 
Menks.(4G2) 

To neither of the present writers have these results been unknown : — 

“On my return to Cairo [April, 1840, from a vo^oige with Mr. Harris to the second cata- 
ract], I devoted a twelvemonth’s leisure to the verification of the solidity of the basis upon 
which hieroglyphical revelations had placed Egyptian jnonumentai chrojiolopp. The result 
was a conviction as profound then, as subsequent researches, — echoed by the voice of uni- 
versal erudition, and embodied in the works of a host of savaiis whose names gild thij 


(401) Kknru’k: Aneipnt Egypt umler the rharaohs; 1850; ii. p. 93. 
(4t)2) Ediatians et Migrations: i. p. 203, 
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brightest page illuminated by science in the XTXth century, — have since demonstrated its 
accuracy, of the utter impossibility of reconciling Kgyplian facts, geological, topographical, 
ethnological, hieroglyphical, and liistorical, with Archbishop Usher’s system of patriarchal 
chronology. 

“ A manuscript compilation, over which an old and valued colleague, M. Prisse, and 
myself wiled away at (’airo many delightful weeks in reciprocal exchanges of our several 
gleanings, under the title of “ Analecta Hieroglyphica,” condensed every cartouche, with 
references to most of the historical monuments, known to hierologists up to April, 1841 ; 
and, as many personal friends are aware, this manuscript is still a most important ground- 
text and manual to those who, like myself, arc anxious to ascertain the stability of prior 
investigations, before liazarding the erection of a theoretical superstructure.” (463) 

'What, then, is the present state of scientific opinion on the era of Menem ? The reader 
has it before him in the list on p. 682; and, without perplexing himself with vain speculations 
foundcyl upon ignorance of the stupendou.s materials transferred from Egypt to Berlin by 
the Prussian Mission, let him do as we do, await patiently for the publication, hourly due, 
of Lepsius’s “ Book of Kings.” The authors may be pardoned when stating that, in 
books, manuscript-notes, and epistolary communications from Egypt, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and England, they probably, possess as much specific and detailed information here 
at Mobile, on Egyptian monumental chronology, as most men in thg world, less a dozen 
European hierologists — with whom they arc in agreeable accord. When, therefore, they 
put forward no dogmatical system of their own, but wait for the “ Book of Kings,” they 
act themselves in accordance with the counsel ottered to fellow-inquirers. Should Lopsius’s 
work reach their hands before tlie issue of the present volume, a synopsis of its chron- 
ology will bo appended to our essay. We may also look forward to Biot, the scholarlike 
astronomer of France, for a profound investigation of the astronomical data, revealed by 
Egyptian monuments, in their relations to mundane chronology ; (404) which will supersede 
any future recurrence to the cyclic reveries of such youthful star-gazers as Ilorcc. 

Should, however, a (pialified student desire to prepare himself for thorougli mastery of 
Lepsius’s “Book of Kings,” he should commence with Roscllini’s Munuincnti Storici ; and, 
that being Bindamentally ac(|uired, his next guide is Bunsen, Ahjyptens Stella in dec Weltge- 
schkJite ; wdierein most of the royal Egyptian names, discovered up to 1845, are compfired 
with the classical lists, and in which the grand alteration produced by Lepsius’s resuscita- 
tion of the Xllth dynasty (unknown to the lamented Pisan Professor, or, in 1847, to Wil- 
kinson), is abundantly set f<u th. “ There is no royal road to the mathematics,” nor is 
there a straightcr path to the comprehension of Egyptian chronology than the one we 
indicate; but, after these two work.s, the study of Lepsius, Chronologic der JEgypier^ 
“ Einloituug, 1840,” becomes imjicrativc. 

Such reader will appreciate the gencr.al correctness of tlie following method of verifying, 
archamlogically, the pi-ogressive layers in which Egyptian history stretclies backwards from 
the Christian era, assumed at 1863 years ago: until the uidvnoAyn-commencements of Nilotic 
humanity merge into an undated, but ante-alluvial, period of geology. (465) 

We gladly borrow the first points of departure, in our journey from the Christian era 
backwards, from Sliarpe (466) : — 

“ The reigns of Ptolemy, of Darius, of Cambyses, find of Tirhakah are fixed by the Baby- 
lonian eclipses, llophra and Shishank are fixed because they are mentioned in the Old 
Testament, since the length of the Jewish reigns, after Holomon, is well known, while those 
Jewish dates are themselves fixed by the earliest of the Babylonian eclipses in tlie reign 
of Tirhakah. Thus are fixed [by Mr. Sharpe*! in the Table of Chronology the dynasties 
of Sais, Kthiopia, and Bubastis. Petubastes lived in the first Olympiad ; tliis fixes the 
dynasties of Tanis.” 

Tims, king by king, and event by event, we a.scend with precision back to Alexander the 
Great, n. o. 332; and thence, through the XXXIst, XXXth, XXlXtli, XXVIIlth, XXVlIth, 

(4jL>:i) Gliddon: Ilnmi-bnok ; London, Madden, 1849; p. 40;— conf. Nott: Biblical and Vhysiml History oj 
Man: 1849; pp: 69-86; — al.w ChronnUvjy, Ancmitand Scripturul: South. Quart. Ilev., Nov. 1850. 

(464) De ItoiNsto Jietf. JrchM., Feb. 185.3; pp. 056, 686. 

(4C5) Gliddo^*; Ofiu: pp. 61-69. 

(466) (lo'onvlogy and Geography ; 1849; p. 13, and table, pp. 14, 15. 
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XXVIth, XXVth, XXIVth, XXIIId Egyptian consecutive dynasties, 'back to SAeS/ioNK, 
Shisbak, founder of tho XXTId dynasty; who, conquering Jerusalem “in the Vth year of 
king llehoboam,” (467) as is hieroglyphically recorded in Karnac, (408) enables us to estab- 
lish a perfect synchronism, between Egyptian and Judaic history at n. c. 971-3. 

Prior to this date, Egyptian monuments never once refer to the Ihhretcs, throw not a 
glimmer of light upon Jewish annals ; and with Sheshonk also ceases the possibility of fixing 
any Pharaoh, to him anterior, within 5 or 10 years. Chronolotjyy year by year, stops in 
fact at B. c. 972; as well in Israelitish as in Nilotic clironiclcs : although the foundation 
of Solomon’s temple cannot be far removed from n. c. 1000. 

Leaving Hebrew computation to ascend along its own stream, innumerable Egyptian doc- 
uments — tablets^ genealogical lists, public and private, together with an astounding 

mass 'of collateral and circumstantial evidence, — carry us upward, through the XXIst, 
XXth, XIX th, and XVII Ith dynasties, reign by reign, and monument by monument, to 
Hamses I. (Kamesu) ; whose epoch belongs to the cenfiirg ir)tli-l6tli b. c. 

Here intervenes a period, though for a few years only, of anarchy ; represented in the 
Disk heresg, and by sundry royal claimants; at the head of whom stands Atenua-IJakiian, 
or ; (469) called by Lepsius “ Amenophis IV.” But upward from his father's 

reign, Amenoph III, every king is known, with many events of their respective reigns, 
through hieroglyphical sculptures and papyri, back to the beginning of the XV’llth Tlmbaii 
dynasty, in the reign of AAHMES, Amosis, 1; computed, by Lepsius, to be about the year 
1671 B. 0. At this point, which begins tho “ lle.storation,” or “ New Emj)ire,” after the 
expulsion of the J/gksos, we lose tlic thread of annual chronology, for times anterior to tho 
17th century, before c. 

We refrain from discussion of the Tfgksos, or shepherd kings. (170) They are supposed to 
occupy the XVlth and XVth dynasties; and, according to Manelho, their duration covered 
611 years of time. The XI Vth ilyiiasty has not been disentangled clearly from the muti- 
lated lists; and tho hieroglyphical records have not yet s})okeu intelligibly, although they 
are numerous. We pause for Lepsius; and in the meanwhile refer the reader for a s\im- 
mary of tlie monumental edifices of the Old and the New Bmpires to Ifis puldished travels. (47 1 ) 
To us at present this “middle Empire” is chaos; but, even sui)pobiug the XI Vth, XVth, and 
XVltli dynasties could, by a A7<o/^chvouologist, be expunged from Egyptian records, it must 
be remembered, by /oz/y-chroiiologists, that the XVllth dy/iasty stands erect in the 17th 
century b.c. Wc leave the “middle Empire’s” duration to be adjusted along a sliding scale 
from zero upward ; and next proceed to .show that wc possess above 1600 years of positive 
roonuinents, behind this *• middle Empire,” by which all Siptuagint computations of the 
Deluge, at u. c. 3216, or 3116, or 3ir)r>, encounter a “ reductio ad ubsurdum.” 

The mists begin to clear off as we commence a.scendiiig to the lat(;st representatives of the 
“Old Empire ” in the land of K4aM, 7/um, Chaninis : viz., the Sebakbetps and Nepberhetps 
of the Xlllth dynasty (472) : but, at the Xllth dynasty, the glories of the olden time blaze 
forth again clfulgently ; (473) thanks to Lepsius’s investigations of tlie (Jcnealogiv.al Papyrus 
of Turin. (474) 

(467) 1 Kings xiv. 25; 2 Chnm. xii. 2. 

(468) Gi.iddun: Chapters; p. 9. 

(469) riussn: Lrgnules de. Srkai ; Bev. Arch^ol., 1845 ; pp. 472-474; al.sn bis of these kings, in 

Wilkinson, Jfavd-hnoh-, p. — 1jE1’SJU.s; Cvlturkreis ; 1851; pp. 40-4:5; — 1)k Kocciii: Lettrc d M. Alfred Maury ; 
Rev. Archeol., 1849; 120-124. 

(470) (iLinooN : Otia ; pp. 44, 4.5. 

(471) Brief' aus ^Tigypten; pp. .364-369. 

(472) lliiu'ii, in Otia yKgypliaea ; p. 82; and his ITtstoHcal Tablet rtf Ramses II.; 18.52; p. 19; — Dk Rouaf;. 
Rochei’s de Srmne ; Rev. Archeol., 1848; pp. 312, 31.3. 

(473) Bunsen: JEgyplens Btellc; ii. p. 271, scg.; — 1>e RouoC: Annalrsde Phihsnphie, Chretiennes ; xiv., xv.,xvi., 
and lIiNCKs: Turin Book of Kings; R. Soe. of hit,; iii., part i., pp. 128-150; hut eonsiderahly emended in Wil- 
kinson’s Papyrus of Kings; 1850; ‘-Oljservntions of Dr. K. Hinoks”; p. 55: — De Rouuf;: Le Seso.dris de. la 
Bouzieine Dynastie ; Rev. Areh6ol., 1847; pp. 481-489. 

(474) Auswahl; Taf. iii., iv., v., vi.: — ino.st superbly recopied by Sir J. O. Wilkinson: Fragments of the Hie- 
ratic P<xpyrus at 'Turin; 18.51 : hut consult also the critical lii.story of this document as displayed by Chimpoi^ 
UON-Figeac (Rev. Archeol.), with the caveat that the luckless disposal of these fragment.s is doe to Seyfaktii ulona 
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The hieroglyphicnl names of some of these kings may be consulted in Bunsen ; but we 
borrow from Lepsius this table of the Xllth dynasty; which cannot bcoome more than 
slightly modified in his “ Book of Kings.” (475) 


“ The XIIth Manethonian Dynasty. 


1. Amenotnhc T alone 9 y’rs 

2. Seaurtesen I and Amenemhe 1. -7 “ ' 

Spfiurtosen T alone 35 “ 

Sesurtosen I and Amcnemhc II 4 “ 

8. Auienemhe 11 alone 28 ** ] 

4. SesurLesen II & Amenemhu II. 10 “ J 

ScKurtrsen 11 alone 28 

6. S^esnrlewn III 38 « 

6. Xinencnihc III alone ....41 “ , 

Amenonihelll A AinenenihelV 1 “ J 

7. Ainencuihe IV alone 8 “ 

8. Ka-Sebekiiefru 4 « 


Accordimj to According to the TTighest year on 

Manellio. Turin J*api/rns. the Mmumentg. 

9 Am. I [Afr. 16 Eus.l6J 9 y’rs 

8. of Am. and .Scs. I. 

46 Sea. I [Afr. 46 Eus.46j 45 “ 44.ofSc8.W2of Am.II. 


38 Am. II [Afr.*38 Eu.8.38] 3(7) 


35. Am. II =*3. Ses II. 


28Se.M.TT f Afr. 48 Eu.8. 48] (2)9 « 11. — 

.38 Scs. Ill [Afr. 8 Ena. 8] 3(7) “ 26. — 


42 Am.lll [Afr. 8 Eus.42j4(l) » 43. — 


8 Am. IV [Afr. 8 V 9 y’rs 3 m. 27 d. 6. — 

4SelK;k. [Afr. 4J 3 “ 10 » 24 “ 


Total 213 » 1 “ 24 “ ” 

The Xrith dynasty ends, according to Lepsius, about b. c. 2124. 

AVliat relics are extant of Xlth dynasty belong to the Enuantefs, (470) including perhaps 
Ra-nub-Cheper, discovered lately by Mr. Harris. 

Little can here be related about the Xth, IXth, Vlllth, and VlTth dynasties, to be intel- 
ligible without a lengthy argument; but the duration of this last is felicitously suggested 
by Maury. (477) Solid as a rock, however, is the VTth dynasty ; (478) so is the Vth on the 
Turin Papyrus and tlirough the recovery of all its kings (but one?) from the tombs opened 
by tlie Prussian Commission at Memphis. (479) Of the IVth the vestiges sur[»a.ss belief, 
to persons who have not opened the folio plates of Lepsius’s Denkwithr ; wliereiu the 
petroglyphs of these three dynasties, earliest and grandest relies of antique humanity, 
are now preserved for posterity, so long as tlie pyramids of (ieczrh shall endure. • 

With the Hid dynasty Egyptian monuments cease. There is notliing extant of the ITd, 
nor coeval with the 1st dynasty. Their existence is deduceil from the high state of the arts, 
and the extensive knowledge po.s.scssed by the denizens of the Nile, as tbuoonstrated by tho 
pyramids, sepulchres, and hieroylyphed records', of the IVth dynasty, compared with the frag- 
mentary catalogues of Manetho and Eratosthenes, and supported by (Ineeo-llonjan tradition. 

MENE8 — Egypt’s first Pliaruoh — is recorded, in hieroglypliies carved, during the 14th 
century B. c. at the Theban llamesium, by Ramses 11. as liis earliest ancestor; and, in 
hieratic, on the Turin Papyrus, a document Avritten in the twelfth — fourteenth century b. c., 
“king McNtf?, of a firm life,” i.s twice elironicled. (480) 

By Lepsius, whose computations we adopt, Menes is estimated to have founded the 1st 
dynasty of Thinites about the year n. c. ^808. 

“There is nothing incredible in such an antiquity of the Egyptian monarchy. ”(481) Indeed, 
long before bieroglyphical discoveries liad demonstrated its natural adaptation to all the 
circumstances of Egypt (Avhen due allowance is made for pre-Menak chiliads of years for 
alluvial existence), the researches of niathemalicians had ])ointcd to similar results. 

^ “On supputing the 11340 years of Herodotus, taken for the Egyptian seasons of three 
months, Ave sliould have 2704 solar years, according to Frcret, ami 2835 years, according 


(47.')) (h'her die Xiniilffe A'Jgypfischc Kiinigsdynastir ; 18.')3: p. 28. 

(476) Lk.kmvns: Lettre d Salvoliin : 18.’.8; No. 22; — and Tjettre d M. De Witte: Rev. Arch^ol., 1848, pp, 718- 
720; — Bou’H, in Otia .rlugyptiitra ; pp. 80, 81; and Tablet of lionises II.;- p. 18. 

(477) ChromUftgie ties Dynasties ikigyptiermes : Rev. Arolifiol., ; pp. UiO, 167. 

(478) Bcnsk.v: Ai!(/ypfens SMk: il. p. 191, srxj.\ — .MiRiKTTE: Fragment du Papyrus Dnyal de. Tvnn et It VU 
Dynastic de Manethon: Rev. Archeol,, 1849; pp. .306-315 ; — IIincks: Trans. R. Soc. Lit, Mar. 12, 1846; p. 137 , 
Bud “Observations " in Wilkinson’s Papyrus; pp. 53. 54. 

(479) Gljddon : Olio ; p. 38. For nil details see authorities in the preceding note. 

(4S0) C\>lamn 1., fragment 1, lives 11 and 12; Sir G. Wilkinson’s copy. 

(481) Kjsnrick: Op.cit; p. 110. 
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to Bailly. These finished at the reign of Sethos and with tho war of Sennacherib, in the 
year 710 before J. C. Following this hypothesis, the commencement of Menes fell about 
the year 3504 b. c., according to Freret; and in 3545 b. c., according to Jlailly.” (482) 

• 

Having thus indicated to junior students of Egyptian cltTonology the order in which they 
should read the works of our common senioi's in this technical speciality of science, we will 
now reverse the process, and exhibit, from MENES downward, the stratifications in which 
Time’s hour-glass has marked, historically, the consecutive events witnessed, during above 
forty-three centuries, by the Egyptian ** Type of Mankind’^ down to the 4th century after 
the Christian era; assumed at 1853 years ago. 

It is a convenient plan to group several portions of Egypt’s history into the following 
separate masses, like the primary, sccoiidary, and tertiary formations of our earth’s crust; 
and to view the dynasties, in those masses included, as if they were so many distinct strata 
contained in such formations. We thereb}^ divest the subject of the i)erplexilies and du- 
biousness of arithmetical chronology ; because, the viril existence of Menes, ^as an historical 
entity, is no more dependent upon ciphers^ than Owen’s Dinor?ih' gi<jaiitms (in paUcontology) 
hangs upon a “ b. c. 2320” of a Knight’s, or upon a “ b. c. 2348” of an Archbishop’s 
diluvian phantasms. . 

I. — The ANTK-s^NUMKNTAL period, 'rids of course is an utter hhmk in chronology. Sci- 
ence knows not where geology ends, nor when humanity begins ; and the definitive, or 
artificial systems, current on the subject, arc of modern adoption and spurious deri- 
vatiou. 

At what era of the world’s geological history the River A57(*, the BdJtr-el-ahiaJ in par- 
ticular, first descended from palustrine localities in Central Africa, along the successive 
levels of Nubian plateaux, tbrougb its Egyptian channel to the Mediterranean (beyond tho 
indisputable fact that its descent took effect affer the deposition of the so-termed dimivial 
puifT upon the subjacent limestone) is a problem yet unsolved. Rut were proper investiga- 
tions, such as those commenced in 17119 by (lirard, (483) and cut short by Euroj)ean belli- 
gerent interference, entered upon, in the valley of the Nile itself, by competent geologists, 
the alluvial anti(iuity of the “Land of Khem” could he approximately reached. (484) The 
very rough estimates heretofore made by geologists yiel<l a ruiniinum of 7000 years for the 
depositions of the present ailuvium by the river Nile. The maximum remains utterly inde- 
finite; but, nevertheless, we arc enabled to draw, from the data already known, tho fol- 
lowing among other deductions, of primary importance to Nilotic chrunulntjy : — 

1st. — Previously to the advent of the “Sacred River” no deposition of alluvium having 
taken place upon the limestone, Egypt w'as uninhabitable by man. 

2d. — Since the deposition of this alluvium, there has been no Ddufjo^ in the literal Hebrew 
ainl genesiacal sense of the term, whether in Egypt, or in Asiatic and African countries 
to the Nile adjacent. 

3(1. — Humanity must have coiumunced in t)»e vallej' of the Nile, under conditions such as exist 
at this day, after a sufficiency of alluviuin had been deposited for the production of vege- 
table aliment, but at a time when the depth of this alluviurn was at least twenty (fifty, 
or morCy for aught we cun assert to tlui. contrary) feet below the level of the highest 
portion of the Nile’s bed at this hour; but how much scdl had been pi-cviously depo- 
sited — that is, what its thicUuesa^ was over the limestone when iiumanity first developed 
itself in Egypt — it is yet impossible to <lefinc. 

4th. — Many centuries (in numbei’ utterly unknown) must be allowed for the multiplication 
of a human Type in Kyypty froTii a handful of rovers to a mighty nation ; and for the 
acquirement, by self-tuition, of arts and sciences ad(‘qiiatc to the conception ami exe- 
cution of a pyramid: thus yielding us a Unnk amount of chronological interval, 
bounded on the one hand by the unknown depth and surface of the Nilotic alluvial, 

{'481!) Dk Brotonnb: Filiations ct ^fi</rat^ons ; i. p. 198, 199. 

(4s;‘,^ Descnpiion dt Vf^gypte: tom. xx. p. 33, seq. 

(484) Oliuuon: Oiia; pp. 62-69; uml “Geological Sections.” For the hotanicc^ argument, vide Pickerxno, 
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sufficient for the growth of human food, at the time of man's introduction ; and on 
the other (after this nomud hud been transmuted by time and circumstance into a 
farmer and tlicn into a monument-building citizen^ by the pyrmnids and lomhs of the 
lyUi Memphite dynasty; placed by Lepsius’s discoveries in the thirty-fifth century b.c. 

II. — The PYRAMIDAL period, or 0/d Empire. — Occupying, according to late scientific views, 
about fifteen centuries; probably beginning with Manctfto's fir&t dynasty (king 
OuENEPiiis) ; and ending with the Xllth or Xllltli, about twent^'-two centuries prior 
to the Christian era. The Xllth dynasty is marked architecturally by the employment 
of obeliskH. 

HI. — The period of the Htksos, or Middle Empire. — There being few monumenU for this 
period extant, we are dependent, apart from Greek lists, upon the Turin Papyrus^ and 
on the names chroriickvl long after on the “ Chamber of Knrnac ” &c. Here is the 
grand difficulty in Egyptian chronology; it having been hitherto impossible to deter- 
mine its duration ; which is now generally considered to be far shorter than is esti- 
mated in Ihinson’s “ Tl^gyptens Stelle in dcr Weltgeschichte,” and perhaps to embrace 
all Kicriptura! connexions witfi Egypt from Abraham to the Exodus inclusive; on every 
one of which the hieroglyphics are utterly silent. It includes, however, the XlV'th, 
XVth, and XVI th dynasties. * 

IV. — The positive historical period, or New Empire. — Commencing about IflOO to 1800 
years b. c., with the Restoration (after the expulsion of the Hyksos tribes), under 
Aaiimks, tlie founder of the XVHIth dynasty. It maybe called the 7V/7ijy/(?-period; 
because, although temples existed in the Ohl Umpire, all the grand sanctuaries 
standing at present upon the alluvia belong to the XVI Hh dynasty downward. 

Dated hieroglyphicnl records descend to the tliinl century after Christ, with the name of 
the Emperor Dkcius; (485) but demotic papyri and mummies are extant OvS recent as the 4th 
century of the same era. (480) Greek inscriptions at Thilm corroborate rriscianus, who 
relates liow, about a. d. 401, a treaty, between the Christian Kmperor of ('ontitantinople 
and the heathen Bleinmyes, stipulated that — “ every year, according to ancient customs, 
the Ethiopians were to take the statue of Lds from Philm to Etliiopia ;”(487) and a Grecian 
traveller hears witness, in an inscription, that he was once present at the temple when the 
gofhless returned. In fact, history proves that ISISi was yet worshipped at Philce, if not 
throughout Pgypt, even in the year a. d. 480 : and the pagan emblem of “ eternal life,” 
Ankh, continued still to be inscribed, in lieu of the Christian cross, over orthodox churches; 
as in the following instance discovered by the accurate Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson (188) : — 

“ KAGO^AIKII + EKKAH^WA ” 

CiUho^Uc + Cliu^Tch. 

Finally, to enable the reader to classify, chronologically, the Egyptian data comprised 
in “Types of IMankind,” a table is subjoined which the forthcoming “ Book of Kings” will 
show to be in the main correct. It is made up, in part from the first volume of the Chro- 
%nologk der .Egypier, ami in part from Chevalier Lepsius’s oral communications to the 
writer at Berlin, in May, 1840.(480) To it are a«ldcd such excerpts of the ChevalierV 
suhseipient epistolary correspondence with the authors as may give a general idea of hv- 
system , and a precise one of liis scientific liberality. 


(486) liKPSiis: Vorliiitfge NachricM,1^49-t pp. 17, 20. 

(48ti) Bruen, in i)tia uligi/jJiara, p. 87. 

("487) Letronnk: Muftriaujr jwur serrir dPHistvire du Christianisme. 

(48S) Lktkox.ve : Fxnnien ArcJifUUftgiqw, “Croix An.s6e I^gyptienne,’^ 184fl; p. 28.' 
(489) Guddon: Hand-book U) tJie Nile: London, Muddtyj, 1849 ; pp. 20-2, Cl. 
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Manetiio’s System of Egyptian Chronology, as restored by Lepsius. 

Efocras anterior to Menks — Cyclic Puriotis ; — 

Divine Uyna£>titis 19 gtKh reigned 13,870 Julian years 19 Sothic f/rnit-periods. 

dcmi-god.s “ 3,r.o0 “ — 30 /?tT//if/t.s' ofa Sutljio-period. 

17,ii‘J0 “ 12 Sothic-poriuds of 1400 years. 

AnU. ~ Mdvrxcal i\yn.: 10 JAiwm, Thinites, 3.'»0 ** — conimencenient of a »<cm; gothic-period. 


Epoch of Menes — commoueement of 7ttsA>r»c»t7 period ; dynasties: — 

Old Empire : — Ist dynasty — Accession of M cues 3893 B.a 

Coiuinencemont of monumenUd period; tlnrd dynasty. 

4th dynasty — Pyramids and tombs extant — begun 342»3 •* 

Subdivisions: — 

6th dynasty — Began about .3100 “ 

7 th “ “ 2900 “ 

10th “ “ 2600 “ 

12th “ Ends about 2124 “ 

13 th “ “ * 2100 “ 

Invasion of the Hyksos — comprising the 

14th, 16th, and 10th dynasties — from alx)ut «. c. 2101 to about 1590 ** 

JSew Empire — Jiestorafion : — 

17 th dj'nasty — Began 1G71 

30th “ Ending on the wco/zti l*ersiau Tnr.ision .340 “ 

Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great 332 “ 

/Yo/emn/c dynasty Ix'gan n. 0. 323 — ends 44 “ 

Roman, dominion began 30 “ ■ 

Ilkroglyphical records of the Eiuiteror Decius 260 D. 


Thus, from an intlefinite period prior to the year b. c. 380.‘J, down to 250 years after the 
Christian era, the hicroglyphical character is proved to have been in uninterrupted use ; 
while, from the year b. c. oSOJi, modern hierology has deterinineil tlie chronologic order of 
Egyptian dynasties, througli present arclueologioal re-construction of the Nile's monuments. 

The llomuus lield Egypt from tlie 27tli year b. c. until 895 a. d. ; when the sons of 
Theodosius divided the Empire. Egyi)t lingered umler the sovereignty of the Eastern 
Emperors until a. j>. 040-1 ; when, subjected by Aamku-khn-kl-As, she hecame a province 
of Omar’s Saracenic caliphate. In the year a. i>. 1517 — Jlccljra 958 — her valley was over- 
run by the Ottoman hordes of Sooltan Selkem; and has ever since been the spoil of the 
Turk : — 

O I Egi/pte^ Efyple ! . . . Solce supcreriuit fahulcR el (vq}ic increcUhihs posteris . . , sola S7ipe~ 
reriint verba lapkUhus incisa. Et inhabitabit jEgyplum Segthus ant (ANOLO-) InduSy atU 
aliquis iaZi5.(490) 


C 1 1 R O N O L O G Y — C II I N E S E . 

The Pbilosophcr ssid ; San 1 (name of bis disciple Tiisr.vn-TSKi5 my dnrfrine is simple and easy 
to he xdulrrslofxl. 3Mis»!i*g-lscn replkMl : ‘that is rortain.’ 'I'lio l*bil*>M>)dit*r having goto* out, bis 
disciples asked what their master had meant to say. Thseng-tsen responded : ‘ 'I'lin doctrine, of out 
muster consists uni»iuely in possessing rectitude of lieart, and in loving one’s neiglilx)r at» 
oneself.’ ” (4'.)1) 

Such were the ethics put forth in China by that pure Sage ” whom three liundred and 
seventy millions of Immanity still curnmemornte, after the lapse of 28.‘i0 years, as the 
“most saintly, the most Avise, and tlie most virtuous ol* human legislators:” this was 
Chinese “positive philosophy” in the A'^lth century before Chri.st ; already at tha second 
period of its historicJil development. (492) 

About a century later, in a ilistiiict Asiatic world, the school of Ezra at .Jerusalem eiubo 
died a similar conception in the compilation termed JJrulerotiomt/, or “ scGomlary law:” (498) 

(490) Rtjol’s of ffennxts — Mkrcuiuus Tki.smkni.stus’s dialogue with ; — Gurodn : Aiqiml to the Jntt- 

quaries: London, Madden, 1841, passim. 

(491) The TiUN-YU, or The rhiln.sophica.1 Conversations, of KitotNO-Tsiar (Confiniu.s); eh. iv. t. 15; Livrofl 
8acr68 de rOrient, p. 18.3. 

(492) PAiJTniEU: lUsloire de la Philosophic Chtnoise ; Kevue Independsmte, Aug. 1814; tlrage part, p 9, 

(493) N. B. !My justifleution of this date is contaimxl in the sup]»re.>‘>e*l portions of our vol. ; supra, pp. 626''^7 
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“ lint if nny man hate hia neighbor. &c. . . . then shall ye do unto him, ns he had thought 
to have done unto hia brother.” (494) At an epoch approximate, this idea became simpli- 
fied into a maxim: “Better is a neighbor that is near, than a brother far otf:”(495) 
and it is still more concisely expressed in Leviticus: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” (490) 

During the same fifth century n. c., the simultancouaness of moral ns well as of other 
development.^ among Types of Mankind radically distinct, and remote from each other's 
influences, encounters a parallelism in the beautiful dictum of a Grecian Isocrates — “ Do 
unto others as ye would they should do unto you.” 

About three generations earlier there flourished in Persia the philosopher Zoroa.ster; 
some of whose elevated doctrine.s have reached our day, although through turgid Grecian, 
Jewish, and Pcr.sic streams. “ Gate the 71st” of liis Sadder contains the following: — 

“ Offer up tl^ grateful prayers to the Lord, the most jii.st and pure Ormi:zi>, the supreme 
and adorable God, who thu.s declared to hi.s prophet Zardusht (Zoro.aster) : Hold it not 
meet to do unto others irhat thou wouldsl not hare done, to thyself: do tliat unto the people 
which, when d<»ne to tliyself, proves not disagreeable to thyself.’ ” (497) 

Five hundrtMl years afterwards, the writer of (498) reported — “Ye have heard 

that it was said: Thou shall love thy neiyhbor and hate, thine enemy ; but I say unto you, love 
your enemies.” The writer of //</^(»(409) considerably extends tlie idea in language and 
contextual circumstances — “Ami he answering said: * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
[irebraioe, leHOiiall KLoHcK] with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and U'ith all thy 
strenylh, and u i/h all thy mind, and tjij/ neiyhbor as thyself thus combining, into one di.s- 
course, two citations from the Old l’esta!nont(5()()) slightly varied; owijig probably to the 
evangeli.sts’ habit of following the Greek LXX in lieu of the Hebrew Text. 

But, among the more exalted of the Hebrew nation, in the schools of Babylon and .Torn- 
Salem, such jmre ethics had been tanglit long previously. Thus fas our learned friend. 
Dr. J. J. CoIkmi of Baltimore, opportunely remimls us while writing) : — 

“ Let U.S recall the celebrated reply made by the Pharisee llillel to a. pagan who came 
declaring to liini tliat he was ready to emhrace .fmlaisin, if tlie Doctor couM make known 
to liim in a few words the resume of all (he law of Moses: — ‘ That which ikon likest. not 
[done] to thyself^ said Hillel, ‘ it not unto thy neiyhbor ; therein is all the law, the rest is 
nothing hiit tlie ctuninentary upon it.’ ” (f)91) 

These cornpari.^ions made, we can revert with more pleasure to Cliina and to Confuoiu.s. 

“ The lessons of Kirorxu-rsKir were often less imlirect. His inoral [docti'ine] is summed 
up in the following lines : ‘ Ncdiiing more natural, iiotliing more simple, than the principle.s 
of that morality which 1 emleavor to inculcate in you tlirough .salutary maxims. . . . l.«t. — 
It is hinnanily : wliich is to say, that univer.sal charity aniong.st all of our specic.s, without 
distinction.’ ” 

Father Amiot, the great Sinicized Jesuit, commenting upon this passage, observed — 
“Becau.se it is humanity, and that humanity is nothing else than man himself.” Which 
Pauthier explains : — * 

“ In (Mn'nese, ,1IN TCHE; JIX YE: word for word ; hvmnnitas quee, homo qnidem. . . . 
To render comprehensible how much humanity, or benevolence, universal cliarity, was 
recommended by Kiioung-tsku, it suffices to say that the word which expresses it is 
repeated above a hundred times in one of his works, the Lun~yu. And it is pretended, 
with as much levity as ignorance, that this gram! principle of unirrrsal charity for mankind 
had only iH'tm revealed to the world five hundred years after the Chinese philosopher, in a 
.little corner of Asia! Quelle pitiel ” (b()2) 

We have deemed it expedient to preface an inquiry into the archmological bases of 

(494) Deuhronomy, xix. 11, 19, 

(495) Proverbs, xxvii. 10, 

(49(i) Len'ticus, xix. 18. 

(497) Dahisfnv, i. .'l.'iS: and sot* tho same quotation in Hyde, De ltdig. \eL Persarum, p. 471. 

(498) Gfxxt Tidings, v. 40, Sii.\RCE’8 N. T., p. 9, 

(499) C(hkI Tidings, x. 27, 27 — Ifnd., p, i:i2. 

(600) Deuteronomy, vi. 5, with Leritieus, xix. 18. 

(601) Monk: l\destine; ]>. .50$ : from Babylonian T‘a]mnd {Shabbath, ch. 2). Ibid.: Riflexions In Appendll 
4oCAtrKN’S Bible.; 1S:W: iv. p. 20. 

•(602) Chine; pp. 146, 147, and note. 
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Chinese chronology with the above extracts. They will furnish at once to the reader a very 
different idea of the teachings of Confucius (five hundred years before any Creco-.ludaMin 
writers of the Gospels lived) than he can gather from Macao, supercargoes, Hong kong 
opium-smugglers, or Canton missionaries. Whatever practical developments the latter 
may diurnally give to the sublime principle of “universal charity;'’ wdiatever merit may 
be due to the first human being who enunciated this exalted sentiment; or whatever 
thorough knowledge of humanity’s best and loftiest interests such sentiments may imply; 
all these afscriptions, history attests, equally belong to a Sinico-mongol, Confucius; who 
died B. 0.4711, or about years ago. [See his portrait; xtipra^ Cig. ddO, p. 4 10.] 

Whether among the i/omy merchants “universal charity” (and there are noble instances) 
be unexceptionably practised, any imu'e than in Wall street, I.omltord street, or in the 
Place de La Bour.’se^ concerns us not. These commercial princes are taught to reverence its 
principles as much as the Dorias or the Mkoicis of (Miri.stendom ; and they are exposed 
to infinitely greater temptations toward its viidation, than are those Chinese archieologists, 
who, scattered throughout the empire, pursue, at national expense, their historical studies 
of their own monuments; in lettered seclusion, but with every Inmorable recompense 
scholarship may aspire to. (.OO.*!) For above twenty-three centuries, moreover, the 4th and 
6th maxims of Khoung-tscu have been instilled into each generation of them from earliest 
infancy. 

“ It is uprightness ; that is, that rectitude of spirit and of heart, which makes one seek 
for truth in everything and to desire it, without deceiving oiieself or deceiving others: it is 
finally sincerity or good faith ; which is to say, that frankness, that ojienuess of heart, tem- 
pered by self-reliance, which excludes all feints and all <lisguisijig, as much in speech as in 
action.” 

That the moral influence of such principles has not perished, even thr«uigh the trarisitoiy 
irruption of the present and expiring <lynnsty of Mantchoa Tartars, is teatilied by Sir 
Henry Pottinger in the eulogiums pronounced by him, at Londim, upon the high Chinese 
diplomatists with whom ho concluded the Tryaty of 1H44. Nor should Americans forgot 
the excelletit conduct which such ])rinci]»les have already exhibited among thousands of our 
Chinese fcllow-citi/ens in the State of California. 

We have not the slightest right to doubt, therefore, whatever reasonable account Chinese 
scholars may furnish us of their nation’s indigenous history: of which, otherwise, not a syl- 
lable is known to us prior to the frmrteeutb century after (^bi ist : and, whm e not irrational, 
sucli annals, from such sources, may be received in the more good faith, tliat the Chinti^e 
archeologue, having none of our liagiograjdiers’ motive.s for clironobigieal eurtailmeiit or 
extension, cares nothing about “outside barbarians,” tbeir alien liistiiry or supm*stitions, 
and did not compose bis national cbronieles with a view to siic.b foreigners’ cditication. 

Tlie day is evermore passed that modern scienee should strive to retlucc ('liiuesc chro- 
nology, for the mere wliiin of adapting it to ibo spurious computations on a Hebrew 'fexfc, 
and Samaritan, Septuagiut, or Vulgate version ; as was the case before Pgtfptian monumental 
annals were proved to ascend, at least, to the tbirty-fiftli century b c. (604) And we shall 
presently sliow (sketched also in our table of Aljduthetical origins^ supra, p. b6<S), how the 
highest point claimed by (’liine.se bistorian.s, for their nation’s antiquity, falls centurie.s 
below that which liicndogists now insist upon for Kgypt: so that, if Egypt and Egupttans 
were a civilized country and populous peo]ile in the thirty-fiftli century, b r .., it would bo 
preposterous not to feel as.sured that Siuico-immgols (indee<l every human type of Mongolia) 
were alrea<ly in existence, in and around (’hina, their own centre of ereation, during the 
same parallel ages. What is the obj<*etioti to believing that t’bina was populated, by her 
Mongolian autoctlioncs, chilia<1s of years pr(‘vioiisly ? Header! “one blushes” redder 
than St. Jerome to mention, tliat, now-a -da}s, the acceptanee of this fact is questioned by 
the Rev. Dr. IViis, or the Rev. Mr. That: neitlier of wliom, perhaps, has ever studied 
Sinology — never even opened a Siimlogical work! • 

..'■•O.'l) Chiv/-; pp. IIU, *21 fi, ‘22S, 2.‘t6, 24S, 2Sr), ItOK, .'!.>2, .‘laO, .'ISS, rw7, Ac. : ^ilsu, Biot, Sur la ConstilaUon lh> 
<ie la (-hinc an sit'cli; uvant nntrr fre: ISI.'i; pp. .'J, 9, &c. 

(504) Pk Brotonne: Filiations et Migrations des Feuptes; ii. pp. 1— *-3. 
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The reveries of Fortia D’Urban (505) are now superannuated ; the monstrous extraru- 
ganzas of a Paravey are preserved as ceaseless sources of merriment. (506) To refute 
either, seriously, would be sheer waste of time. The inundations of the river Hoavg-ho^ 
overcome by the engineer Yu, (507) lie parallel with the Egyptian Xllth dyna.sty : when, 
in the 23d century b. c., similar causes induced smaller constructions along the Nubian 
Nile : (508) and a reader of Pauthier will as soon associate those local dikings, buttresses, 
dams, and sluices, in China or Egypt, with Usher’s universal Flood, as by anybody else the 
Noachiau deluge might be proposc<l in explanation of the leverg along our Louisianian 
Mississi]»pi. It would be an equal outlay of labor to discuss Hales’s views upon Chinese 
subjects ; (500) after his Hebraical knowledge has been so repeatedly shaken throughout 
these pages: nor need we perplex the reader with other works whose authors, like our^ 
selves, arc not Sinologists; but who, in this respect unlike ourselves, do not seek for infor- 
mation at its only clear fountains. 

It will be tiow plain that “Types of Mankind” recognizes for Chinese history none but 
Chinese historians. The chances of error lie uniquely in the channels through which its 
authors receive their accounts: and these, to our view, are completely guarded against 
when we accept H^iinusat and Pauthier, as, above all Europeans at this day, qualified to 
be their interpreters. Furthermore, every relevant passage from the Jesuit missionaries 
is embraced within Pauthier’s volumes. 

Under the caption of Mongolian Origin and ideographic writings, we have displayed the 
argumentative process through which it becomes certain, that Europe knew naught about 
China, nor China anght about Europe, until the end of the 1st century after C. : but modern 
acquaintance with CathSj <late8 from the Venetian Marco Polo, who resided in (3iina about 
A. 1 ). 1275; followed by the first Jesuit missionary, Father Michml Rogorins, who 
penetrated thither about a. n. 1581; and the second, Father Matthseus Kiccius, in 1601. 
From tliat time, during more than a century, many accoinjdished Europeans ? Socirlaie Jem 
6ocked into the Celestial Empire; and to their vast labors are we indebted for complete 
reports upon China, derived by them from the highest seholastio and official sources of the 
realm — which narratives, now collated by Sinologists in Europe with the immense literary 
treasures accessible, in Chinese, to students at Paris and Rome, prove to have been con- 
scientiously executed. No Europeans, before or since, have possessed such opportunities 
for acquiring thorough knowledge of everything Chinese as these lowly preachers of the 
Gospel. Indeed, the official report made, in 1602, by the “ President of the Supreme Court 
of Rites” to the Emperor Khang-hi, and by him approved, alone sufiices to sliow their 
powerful claims upon Manichon-Tartar affections: — 

“We have fonn«l that these Europeans have traversed vast seas, and have come from the 
extrcnfities of the earth. . . . They h.avc at present the supervision of astronomy and of 
the board of mathematics. They have applied themselves with great pains to making war- 
like machines, and to casting cannon; of which use lias been made in the last civil trou- 
bles [that is, the missionary ordnance had been foumi effective in quelling Chinese revolts 
against the Tartar dynasty]. When sent to Nip-chou with our ambassadors [the reverend 
Fathers Pereyra and Gevbillon, ^ Soc. ^csm,] to treat about jieace with the Muscovites, they 
caused those negotiations to succeed : in short, they have rendered great services to the 
[Mantchou] empire. . . . The doctrine which they teach is not bad, nor capable of seducing 
the [Chinese] people, or of causing any troubles. It is permitted to every body to go into 
the temples of the Lamas, of i\\Q Ho- ch a ng, of the Tao-ssi ; and it is forbidden to go into 
the churches of these Europeans, who do nothing contrary to the laws : this does not seem 
reasonable.” (510) 

The emperor himself had been previously instructed by the scientific Father Verbiest, 
“ chief of the bureau of astr0nomer.s ” ; whose evangelical virtues comprised gnomonics, 

(505) Ilistoire AnU-dilnviewte dt la Chine. 

(504)^ Uncunu'iits sur le JXhtge de Noe: Paris, 1838. 

(607) Pauthier: (?hine; pp. 12-4; and his CAoit-Aiw*/; pp. 49-68. 

(508) IjEusuis: Naohricht; p. 11: — Brief e ans JKgyj^eni pp. 259, 260; — Pe Rouai: : PMnom. (XlMUi; R«v 

Arcb6ol., Feb. 1853. • 

(509) Analysis: i. pp. 199-203. 

(510) Chine ; pp. 435, 440, 445-449. 
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geometry, land-surveying, and music. The reverend Fathers Bouvet, Regis, Jartoux, Fri- 
delli, Cardoso, de Tartre, de Mailln, and Bonjour, at government expense, made official 
maps of the difFereiit provinces of China, after European methods ; and, at the same time 
that such labors familiarized the whole of these Propagandic missionaries witli Chinese 
literature, Fathers Amiot, (Jaubil, and Du Haldc, devoted their leisure more especially to 
minute study of Chinese archaeology. In one word, the admiration avowed by the Jesuits 
for Chinese civilization on the one band, and the influence which Chinese philosophy pos- 
sessed over their intellects on tlie other, had led to such a fusion at Pc-hin, during the 17th 
century, that one is at a loss to decide whether the Chinese were becoming converts to spi- 
ritual Christianity, or whether the disciples of Loyola were adopting the materialistic “ doc- 
trine of the Lettered.” 

Unhappily for our desires to solve this curious problem, certain puritanic Dominicans 
arrived from Rome ; and, Pandora-like, let loose fanatic ills heretofore preserved hermeti- 
cally. It was they who started that everlasting question whether the Cliinese word 
.be a synonyme for “God” or the “sky.” Pig-tailed converts to Christianity a la 
were incontinently bambooed by hog-tails d la Dominivam ; for heretical notions upon an 
equivocal point by aliens indicated for Mongol salvatory “ credo.” Kljoung-tsou’s “uni- 
versal charity” being interrupted by swinish brawls at which the writers of Lr 4 o 7 ?>'//.y (51 1 ) 
would have shud»Iercd, policemen duly reported their real causes to mandarin magisti jury : 
which reports, in ofticial course, reached a nciv embodiment of the Sun upon eartli, Yoiing- 
tching. This unsophisticated Tartar at once relieved himself, .md his successors for more 
than a century, of these foreign theologers, by shipment of a live cargo, including mission- 
aries Jesuit and Dominican, consigned to Macao under judiciary “bill of lading,” about 
the years a. d. 1721-25. 

It is to the nevertheless, that impartial science looks back, gratefully, bu* throw- 

ing the portals of Chinese history wi«lcly open to Euro})ean Sinology: Jind it is especially 
to the late Rciuusat, Klaproth, and E<1. Biot, as to MM. Stanislas Julieii and I’authier, tiuit 
our generation owes the reappearance of Chinese studies on the continent, since the demise 
of the famed historian of the Duns, Deguignos. At Paris, the Chinese dep.artment of the 
Bibliotheqiie Impcrialc comprehends (piantities stupendous of that country’s literature. 

Every element ft)r our purposes Ixdng in conse(|nence accessible, we proceed, Ihnilhic'r’s 
works in hand, to sketch 1st, — the mode through whicdi archaeologists in China have defi- 
nitely tabulated, in precise stratifications, the relative <>rd('r of nati<*nal events; and 2d, — 
to present a chronological table of Chinese dynasties, from such tabulations accruing. 

It is as cerbiiii as any other fact in history (512) that abcut 1000 years », parulltd with 
the reign of Solomon, books existed in China with such titles as these: — “Laws of the 
administration of ancient kings;” and that recurrence w:is c<miinon to “ancient dcjcu- 
ments.” It is also certain that art.s and sciences continued tf) prosper down to the year 
484 B. c., (515) when Confucius compile<l the (Ihou-kitif/, sacred hook of the Chinese, from 
anterior documents. Literature w'as immensely diffused among the “ fiettcred ” in China; 
when, B. c. 215, Chi-Uoang-ti burned all the books which torture could extort, together 
with multitudes of their readers ; (514) because the latter quoted the former against his 
imperial iiiiiovatioiis. Nevertheles.s, this splendid miscreant served practical ohjtarts, not 
altogether indefensible, when he relieved the empire of its “ old-fogiedorn;” to judge by 
the withering oration of his prime-minister, Li-sse: — 

“ Prejudiced in favor of antiquity, of which they admire even the stupidities, they arc 
full of disdain lor every thing which is not exactly chalked alter models that tune lias 
nearly etfaced from the memory of man. rnce.Msantly they liave in their mouths, or at 
the tips of tlieir pencil-s, the (/tree Ilo-aiig [the Chinese august tria<l], and theyhv; 'I'i [the 
Chinese pentateuch].” 

Nearly 2000 years previously, disputes among religious sects in China had risen to such 

(611) XL 7. 

(612) Chint; pp. 69, 194, 2<10. • 

(f)iy) Chon-hiug, Preface du Fire Gaulnl; Pactiuer’s “Liv. Bae. do fOriont,’' Paris, 1843; pp. 1, 2 

(614) Chiue; pp. 222-228. 
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an intolerable pitch, that the pious Kmperor Mon-wang, about b. c. 950, records how Yao, 
in B. c. 2887, in order to suppress false prophecies, miracles, magic, and revelations, — 

“ Commanded the two Ministers of Astronomy and Religion to cut asunder all commu- 
nication between ‘sky’ and earth; and thus (says Mou-wang) there was no more of 
what is called this liffinff-vp and coming-doicn ” 

And, so inveterate, in sporadic instances of the Chinese mind, was this childish reliance 
upon invisible powers, that fifteen centuries after the burning of the books, the Minister 
Tchang-kouei, about a. d. 1321, during a period of great physical calamities, pestilence, 
inundations, &c., felt it incumbent upon his office to include the subjoined remarks in a 
long and manly expostulation; — 

“A prince must not think to govern his country save as the father of his subjects; and 
it is not through Botneii [Rudhist priests] that he must seek felicity. Ever since the Bonzes^ 
the and the make so many ])rayers and sacrifices to their idol, ‘ Heaven’ 

has given constant signs of its indignation; and until such time as one sees the worship of 
Fo [lludha] abolished, and all these priests driven away, one must expect to be unhappy.” 

Such political necessities may palliate some of Chi-Ifoang-ti’s deeds; which obliterated 
80 mnch of earlier literature extant down to tl^e Chinese “ era of the martyrs” for 
science, n. c. 213. 

Upon accession of the famous Ifan dynasty, b. c. 202, a reaction in favor of letters im- 
mediately commenced ; and from this period of “ renaissatice ” downwards no nation upon 
earth possessed, till recently, annals comparable to the Chinese. About b. c. 170, the 
C/iou-kiiig of Khoung-tseu was recovered, partly, by taking down the recitations of a 
nonogenarian savant, Fou-cheng, who had been president of literature prior to the con- 
flagration of libraries. Through this venerable scholar (who is to the Chinese what F/va 
was to the .lews) and the fortuitous discovery, ii. c. 140, of a copy of the Chou-kinrf with 
other bo(»ks in the ruined house of Confucius, the more important documents of Chinese 
anti((uarinu lore were restored. 

European authors, who claim that we possess the plenary words if not the autograph of 
Moses, have doul^ted this account. We accept it, notwithstanding, in good faith; because 
neither the books themselves nor their transcri))ers pretend to supernaturalism in any 
shape ; whilst the nature of the local researches subsequently undertaken renders nuga- 
tory such unwarrantable Kuropeau objections. 

“ Rut the mail who has thrown the grandest 6clat over the reign of the Emperor Wou-ti, 
is Sse-ma-thsian, whom M. Abel R^musat has called the Uerodtdus of Chiuay His 
portrait is given under ouv Fig. 331 \^ supra ^ p. 349]. About b. c. 104 he commenced his 
llistorind Memoirs; which, in 130 books (extant, in European libraries, and consulted by 
the .Sinologists wo quote), furnish a vast encyelopipdia of Chinese annals, of every kind, 
from the reign of the old Hoang-ti, 2097 years before c., down to b. c. 140. 

“Sse-ma-thsian made good^isc of all that remained of the Clnssintl Books; of those of 
the Ancestral Temple of the Tcheou-dynasty ; the Becret Memoirs of the. Ilovse of Stone, and 
of the (lolden Cojfer ; and of the registers called Plata’s of Jasper. It is added that he 
stript the Liu-ling, for what concerns the laws ; the Tactics of /fan-sin, for what regards 
military afl'airs; the Tchang-tchinj, for what relates to general literature; and the Li-yi for 
every thing that is relative to usages and ceremonies.” 

There are no further breaks in Chinese archmological labors down to our time ; which 
researches, for care and magnitude, may challenge the universe. We mention, however, 
only the Researches profound of the Mviminents left by Savans, published at royal expense, in 
.348 books, by Matounn-lin, in a. i). 1321; which covers, history from the twenty- fourth 
century n. c. down to the twelfth after c. Copies exist in European libraries. After the 
death of Chi-Hoang-ti : — 

“ The tombs, the ruins of cities, the canals and rivers, saved some moneys, some 
bronze vases, some urns and other objects of his proscription. A certain number of 
these has been found since the fall of the Thsin-dynasty. They have been carefully 
collected and preserved in mu.sciims or in private cabinets ; descriptions have been madi 


(515) Chine; pp. 246-248. 
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of them, accompanied by figured designs that faithfully reproduce them witli their ancient 
inscriptions. The emperor Kien-loung, who reigned from a. d. ITJIO to 170d, caused to be 
published, in 42 Chinese folio volumes, a description and engraving of all the antique vases 
deposited at the Imperial Museum. An exemplar of this magnificent work, which has no 
rival in Europe, being at the Bibliotheque Roy ale of Paris.” 

Pauthier has selected, out of 14-44 vases of different species contained ih these “ Memoirs 
of the Antiquities of Occidental Purity,” those beautiful specimens we behold, reduced 
in size, in his work. (510) 

The earliest originals, now extant in China, go back in date to the C/nr/zy-dynasty, n. c. 
1700: — an epoch when Abraham, according to Lepsius’s computution of biblical chro- 
nology, was yet unborn. One more ancient inscription, upon a rock of Mount Hrnfj-chnn, 
yet remains to vindicate the engineering ability of Yu. It dates about the year n. i\ 227S;(r)l7j 
and is therefore parallel in age with the thousand records we possess of Egypt’s XI 1th 
dynasty. Its translation, given by Pauthier, disconnects it from any diluvial hypotlieses ; 
with which, moreover, no geologist or archseologist need distress himself further. 

We trust the reader has now attained to our point of view, and perhaps perceives three 
things — 1st, tlic historical ineritoriousness of Chinese literature; 2d, the nature of the 
materials examined by Jesuits whose evangelical prepossessions were essentially hostile to 
the literature they laud ; and 3d, that there are hiinologists living in the world competent 
to liberate historical truth from chances of error. We now proceed to lay before him a 
brief summary of Chinese time-registry ; commending to his perusal the “Researches upon 
times anterior to those of which the Chon-khu^ speaks, and upon Chinese mythology,” by 
Father de Pr5mare, together with an old rule of Vico’s.(518) 

“AVe have heard Diodorus Siculus declare, in respect to i\\<i pride, of nations, that these, 
‘whether they may have been (Ireek or barbarian, have pretended, each one, to have been 
the first to discover all the comforts of life, and to have preserved their own history since 
the commencement of the world.’” (519) 

Greece, Rome, and Judma, possess first their fabulous and then their semi-historical 
periods. Tradition alone pierces through the gloom of the latter, in the ratio of approxi- 
mation to the several epochas at which given nations first began to chronicle their events. 
In later days, progressive science inve.sts such fables and faintly-shadowed incidents of a 
nation’s childhood with the garb of mythico-astronomical sanctity. Thus does the founder 
of chronology, Manetho, preface his historical <lyn:istie.s with cycles of Cods, Demiyods, and 
Manes; thus do the compilers of Genesis antecede Abraham with symbolical names of 
mythic patriarch.s gifted with impossible longevity; ami so do the Chinese place mythology 
before history. The sole difference being that neither did Manetho nor the Chinese arch5- 
ologues ever believe their respective mythologies to be otherwise than unhistorical : at the 
same time that the whole of these antique systems represent that instinctive consciousnesa 
of nations who feel that an unrecorded national infancy must have prece<led a recorded 
national adolescence. 


Chinese Ante-iiistoiiical Periods. (520) 

Pan-kou — first symbolical man — followed by the three Hoang, viz. : — 

Lst. — Reign of the Sin/. 

2d. — “ “ Earth, 

3d.— “ “ Man. 

They are comprehended in a grand cyclic period of 129,000 years; composed of twelve 
parts called conjunctions, each of 10,800 years. 


(516) Chine; p. 201; Plat .18-44. 

(517) Ibid.; pp. .5;j-54. 

(51 S) Liv. Sar. de V Orient; pp. 1.V42. 

(519) Vico: Scienza Nuova; Prinoip1e.s. axiom iii. 

(520) Chine; pp. 22-24; — Livres iSacrcs, pp. 10, 19. 
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Mmta-iiistorical Period. 

Pou-Hi — first Emperor — estimated at b. o. 3468 

Several of his descendants are named, with traditionary discoveries in arts 
aflixcd to each personage. 

Fou-hi, however, is a collective name under which the Chinese figure many centuries of 
national existence coupled with progressive developments in civilization, marked by con- 
secutive artistic inventions: just as the Hebrews ascribe all legislation to their noun of 
multitude, Moses. This traditionary and semi-mythical first Emperor stands parallel with 
the Egyptian IVth di/nasty^ during the thirty-fifth century b. c. The latter is positively 
historical: to reject the former, on the imaginary ground of recent mundane antiquity, is 
rendered futile by existing pyramids at Memphis. Fou-hi, Menes, and Abraham, to us 
appear equally historical, as human individuals who once lived ; although of none of the 
three are contemporaneous monuments, carved by their respective people, now extant. 

ITistorical Period. 

Chronological Table. — We condense into dynasties that chronology of all the Sovereigns 
who have reigned in China, (from n. c. 2(>o7 down to a. d. 1821), which Father Amiot trans- 
mitted from Pe-kin to Paris in 1709; and which is printed “ in extenso ” at the end of 
Pauthier’s Chine, after epilation with the learned Jesuit’s manuscript notes, and with parts 
of the 100 volumes of the Chinese chronogr.aphic work Li-lai-ki-ssc. 

The Gist year of the Chinese emperor Iloaiig-ti, corresponding to our n. c. 2037, falls, 
according to Lepsius’s computation, within Egypt’s “ Old Empire,” and between the Vlltb 
and Xth dynasties of Maiietho, in any case during the pyramidal period. 


Tst Dynasty — 1st King, IIoanq-ti, “ Yollnw EmpiTor,” Cist year 2637 B, o. 

Five, suceessors down to Yao, b. o. 2307. 

« eth « Yao, Slat year, 2277 « 

** 8th “ Chin,... 9th of lus synthronism 2277 

[J/oni/ntcn/s commence — “ liiseription of YIJ,” B. c. 2278.] 

Ild ** — Ist King, Yn, loth year of his synthronism 2205 

« 4tli Tchouno -KANO 0th year of his reign, o/<7te 

II. C. 2155 (521) 2155 « 

Illd .« “Chang” ■ 1783 « 

[Contemporary vasrs exist, (luting from «. c. 1760.] 

IVth « “TcIh'Ou” 1134 « 

Vth “ “Thsiu” [whence the name of “China”] 255 “ 

YIth « “Han” 202 « 

King Youan-ti, of the “IVei,” a. p. 292. 

Tilth “ “Tvin” 205 a. d 

Vlllth “ “Nortliern Soung” 4*20 “ 

IX th “ “Tsi” 479 « 

Xth “ “Liang” 502 

Xlth “ “Tchin” 557 “ 

XTTth “ “Son!” 581 *• 

Xlllth “ “Thang” 618 « 

The Five Liitle Dynasties. 

XI Vth “ Ist, “ Posterior ” 907 

XVth “ 2(1, “ Poshnior 77 oiw(7 ” 9*23 “ 

XV 1th “ 3d, “ Posterior 7Vm ” 936 « 

XVIIth “ 4th, “ Posterior //aw ” 947 “ 

XYIlIth “ 5tli, “ I’osterior 7V/>coi<” 951 “ 

XTXth “ “Soung” 900 “ 

XXth “ “ Am. siniultaiieou.sly vrith ; 1123 “ 

XXIst “ Comiiiencemont of “ Yoiian,” 1*200 “ 

XXlId “ Mongols : 1295 « 

XXIITd « “Ming” 1368 “ 

XXlVth “ “Tai-tlising,” 3/<m/c/(o/<-Tnrtara 1616 “ 

Now reigning — and down to 1821 ^ 


24 Dynasties, whose consecutive rule covers years 4458. 


(621) Chine, p. 08 ; and Chou-king, p. 47 ; — but, compare Biot, Syzigies, 1848, for sistrouomical doubU, 
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Egyptinn priests had told Herodotus, (622) that lengthened experience nnd observation 
of their own history enabled them to predicate the future through the cyclic recurrence of 
the past. In no chronicles do similar causes oftener reproduee similar events, through 
perpetual cycles, than the reader of Pauthier will recognize among the Chinese. No 
political acumen is required by historians to foretell the inevitable downfall of the present 
alien Manfc/wu-Turtar dynasty. Its doom is sealed; its knell is ringing One fact will 
illustrate its Tartarian despotism, and explain the repugnance to prolongation of its hateful 
rule nurtured in the bosom of every true Chinaman; precisely paralleled by Arab hatred 
to the cognate Tartar- Twr/rs. 

In the same manner that the radical poverty of the Ottoman vspeech compels the Turk to 
draw all his polite terms from the Per.sian, his scientific from the Arabic^ so, in China, the 
uncouth nnd slender vocabulary of the J/ir/7i/c/mM-Tartars became enriched, after their 
conquest, with Chinese words of civilization. This gave offence to the Tartar emperor, 
Kicn-loung; who, anxious to preserve the Mantchou idiom in its natural if barbaric 

purity,” appointed an Imperial Commissjon, to compose, from Mantchou radicals, 6000 
new words, to stand in place of those which his courtiers had borrowed from the Chinese 
tongue. This new nomenclature, printed and proclaimed, was imposed upon all high 
government functionaries; who had thus to learn 60Q0 unk)iown words by heart, under 
severe penalties ! Truly, as Cliampollion-Figeac remarks — “II n’y a qu’un Tarlare r6gnant 
sur des Chinois qui soit assez puissant pour introduire d’emblde et par ordounance cinq 
mille mots dans une langue ! ” (523) 


CI1R0N()L0GY--ASSYRTAN. 

*^The spiiler woavos hi.'< web in the palace of Ctesar; 

The owl stands sentinel upon the watch-tower of Afn\si»l)!” 

(Fiudooseb — Ninnch.) 

Tub eighteenth century, fecund precursor of those conquests in historical science that 
have immortsilized the nineteentli, passed away, without permitting its contemporaries to 
illumine the gloom which, since the decline of the Alexandria School at the Christian era, 
for 2000 years had enveIoj»ed with equal obscurity the pju'amids and temples of the Nile, 
the lightning-fused towers and crumbling brick mounds on the Euphrates and 'i’igris, or the 
rock-hewn sepulchres and thousand-pillared fanes of “lorn Rcrsej)olis.” 

In the year 1800, absolutely nothing was known about these huge colossi of the past 
beyond the fact of their existence 1 * 

A wondrous change has been wrought, by half a century of researcli, in historical 
knowledge : almost inconceivable when we reflect that, upon the Assyrian theme before us, 
modern science knew iiotliing in 1843 — only ten years ago, “Palpitants d’aetualit^s,” 
Lamartine would say, arc these glorious discoveries — still damp from the press are the 
volumes that unfold tlioin. 

Antithesis servos to place past ignorance and present information in the strongest light. 
Persepolis and her arrow-headed inscriptions suffice by way of illustration. 

The German Witte ascribed these ruins, not to human agency, but to an “eruption of 
the earth.” I)c Rocscdi deemed them the work of an antediluvian Lamcch, “whoso exploits 
are exhibited in these sculjitures.” Discarding Homer's Iliad in the sense vulgarly under- 
stood of its glowing heroics, l)e Roesch believes Persia to be figured by Troy, Media by 
Europe, and Assyria by Asia. According to this logopodst, or compiler of invented facts, 
the Grecian siege of Ilium was but a war between Modes and Persians: and the cuncatio 
letters of Persepolis “record a series of kings from Cain to Lameeh.” 

Clurdin, in 1673, pronounced these remains to be about “4000 years old;” a limit too 
restricted for the astronomer Bailly: who attributes the foundation of Persepolis to the 

(.522) Aptly HUhI by Henry, rharaonv/ue, ii. pp 27, 28. 

(523) Palcofjraphie Univer sells ; 1841; Introduction, p. 48. 
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Persian hero, Djemshid^ (524) whcJfie fabulous because mythic epoch he fixed at 3209 b. o. 
To the same Iranian demigod are these edifices assigned by Sir W. Jones, estimating their 
age at about 800 years before Christ. 

Semitic historians without exception, ns Sheridan neatly observed, “ draw upon memory 
for their wit, and upon imagination for their facts:” wherefore slim clews to a reality 
could be obtained through them. Like the libraries of Alexandria, of Jerusalem, of China, 
of Budhic Hindostan, and of Ilebraical Christendom, those of ante-Mohammedan Persia 
perished, from similar fanatical causes, in Saracenic flames with the dynasty of Chosrocs, 
about A. p. 637. Such fitful traditions as survived the wreck of Persic literature became 
invested (after B6dawee destructiveness had become altered into caliphate restorations) 
with the hyperbolic extravagancies of Eastern poetry and romance. 

One immortal e])i< 5 , Firdoosee’s Shah Nameh, or “ Book of Kings,” composed in the 
eleventh century, purports, indeed, to cover 3600 years of his country’s annals, from the 
taurokephulic Kaiomurs down to the Arab invasion. Persepolis, under its local name of 
Ifttakhhr, is mentioned in twenty-eight pas.sage.s, and its existence is referred to as coeval 
with Kai-kobad ; whose apochryphal era, under Sir W. Jones’.s hypothesis, falls about n. c. 
610: but, neither from the “ History of the early kings of I’crsia” by Mirkavend, in the 
fifteenth century, nor from the “ Dabistan,” was arclucological acumen able to disentangle 
a solitary thread indicative of the age, the builders, or the writings, of Persepolis. 

As in Egypt the present fdlhh, or peasant, ascribes the pyramids to “ Pharabon ” (525) 
or Pharaoh — a name to him the synonyme for Satan — so in Persia, the illiterate native is 
content that an ancient edifice should be the work of Suleyman ; at once the archimagus 
of Oriental necromancy and the sage monarch of Israel : for at Murghab, Pasargadee^ the 
’mausoleum whence we have drawn the portrait of that great man [svpra^ p. 138, Fig, 43] 
whose sculptured epitaph is simply “ 1 am Cyrus, the king, tlic Aelurmenian,” is called 
Tahhti Sulff/mdn, or “Solomon’s throne.” Like Jephtha’s, who was buried “ in the c/iii’es 
of Gilead,” (526) Solomon’s tomb is shown at Shiraz and again on the road to Kashgar! 
■Nimrod is even still more ubiquitous. 

Equally futile w ere attempts to rescue history applicable to Persia’s monuments from the 
^pnd-Avettfa of Zoroastric attribution, dr from the later Jioundphe.Hh-Peldvi : sacred books 
containing the rituals and theosophy of the Guebres, or Persian expatriated ignicolists of 
Guzerat, now called Pnrsees. From Greek writers alone (Herodotus, XonoT)hon, Ctesias, 
&c.) were such elements of early Persian history derived as have stood the test of monu- 
mental investigation: but the science of the last century had ransackec^all these sources 
without obtaining a glimmer of light .as td the nature of Persepolitan wedge-shaped cha- 
racters. Like tlie once-mysterious hieroglyphs of Egypt, as interpreted by Father Kircher, 
the inscriptions of Persia were supposed to veil occult and awful things, black arts of 
magic, or diabolic talismans. With naught to guide them but the more or less faithless 
copies printed by De la Valle, Le Brun, Kaeiiifer, and other old travellcr.s, liow could the 
opinion of a student be other than a conjecture more or less rational according to the 
mental calibre of each critic? 

Thus, by Leibnitz and by Cuper, these inscriptions were reasonably conjectured to con- 
tain the letters and elements of “ some very ancient writing.” Lacroze, tlic great Copto- 
logist, conceived them to be hieroglypbical inscriptions similar to those of Egypt (at that 
day imdeciplieredy and of China, which last are not “ sacred sculptured characters” at all. 


(5*J4) Djkmshid u the Persic, as Samson Is the Hebrew, TTercules. The former we opine to be I)JoM, the 
Egyptian Ilercuhjiy coupled with S/niDf, tlie strtmf} : the latter is simply S//cMS-on, the Sun, with its Arabian 
euphonizing suffli. Ifercuhs i.s but lTaU-(JoL, “revolution of heat.’’ Compare Lanci, Paralijpomeni ; and IlAOUL* 
Rochkttk, Arrh('oIn(;ie Onnpane; with Duruis iu Anthon's Class. Die.., “Hercules.” 

(626) “I’ll Pharauon eJbn Pharauon" is generally rendered “Thou Pharaoh son of ft Pharaoh”! Why not 
“Thou crocodile son of a crocodile''? Conf. llasENMiii.i.ERi Imiit. Ling. Arahico", 1818; p. 211. 

(■620) Text. Jadiffis xil. 7. The sacrifice of Jephtlm’s daughter is beautifully told by Euripides; .or TpMgenia, 
m its Gieek sense of lifiiyivtut w only a “daughter of Jephtha.” 
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Chardin opined them to be a “ Teritnble writing like our own and Le Brun happily de- 
scribe’s these, ruins us covered with “ uiicicnt Persian characters.” 

Ill the face of sensible speculations on matters then entirely inexplicable, the intrepidity 
of ignorance is exemplified from a quarter whence it would have been least expected ; viz., 
in Hyde’s History of the Religion of the Old Persians (Oxon. 1700). Not only does he deny 
that these Persepolitan inscriptions are “old Persian writings,” but the author hacks asser- 
tion with professions of faith : — “ I am of opinion that they arc neither letters nor intended 
for letters; but a mere playful jeu d'espi'it of the chief architect; who, to adorn the walls 
of Persepolis, imagined a trial of how many divers forms a single elementary stroke (the 
wedge) could he produced combined with itself” ! Tliis is as pitiable for sucli a scholar, as 
the unfortunate Scetzen’s mistake, when he took the sunken spaces between each Himyaritio 
letter for the characters themselves. In the same manner, one of Llyde’s contemporaries 
(the Abh6 Tandeau, 17(>2) stoutl 3 ' maintained that Egyptian “ hieroglyphics were mere arbi- 
trary signs, only employed to serve as ornaments to the edifices on which they were eu- 
graven, and that they were never invented to picture ideas.” 

These arrow-headed sculptures, like the still-unintelligible carvings on aboriginal monu- 
ments of Mexico, Central America, and Peru, seemed so enigmatical even to the great 
explorer of Babylon in 1816, that J. Claudius Rich disconsolately embodies the sum total 
of knowledge in these words : — 

“ Their real meaning, or that of the Persepolitan obeliscal character, and the still more 
compli<!ate<l hierogl^’phics of Egypt, however partially' <leciplieied by the labors of the 
learned, will now, perhaps, never be fathomed, to their full extent, by the utmost inge- 
nuity of man.” 

By strange coincidence (serving to add another example of the simultaneousncss of dis- 
covery, at every age of human <levelopiiient), while Rich penned the above lament, (Jrote- 
fend in Germany communicated to Heeren, 1815, those successful decij)herings of Perse- 
politaii cuneiform inscriptions he had commenced in 1802; wliich is the identical year of the 
arrival in England of that Rosetta Stone; whence, about 1816, Young’s deduction »)f the letter 
Lin the name “Ptolemy” originated those astounding revelations from Egyptian sculp- 
tures •which are now so familiar in the archoiological world as no longer to reciuire notes 
of admiration. 

Eg 3 'i)tologistH, by rough and ready processes, have so comjdetel}* vanquished oi>po.sitiori, 
that, at this day, disbelievers in Clianipollion confine their lugubri«nis chants to heavers 
illiterate and inarticulate: but, to judge the pertiriacitj^ with which one, wlio is no moan 
scholar, (527) insets that Moses wrote — “The Tigris flows to the cost of Assyria; ”(528) 
and, therefore, flPt Botta and Layard have discovered Nineveh on the wrong side of the 
river — tlie battles of curieiforniists have only coininenccd ! Happil^^ the Louvre boasts of 
an Orientalist (52V)) who can always quote to M. Ifoefcr the Muslim poet’s miiemouic to St. 
Louis ; — 

“(0 king of the Franks!) if thou preservest the hope of avenging thy defeat, if any 
temerarious design should bring tliee back to our country, forget not that the house of Kbu- 
Lokinan, that served thee for a prison, is still ready to receive thee. Keinember that the 
chains which thou hast worn, and the eunuch Sabeeh who guarded thee, are ever there and 
waiting for tliee.” (560) 

Such was the picture on the obverse page of Assyrian archieology in the year 1843. Be- 
fore contrasting which with its illuminated face in 1853, it is <lue to the memory of tlmt 
master, whose teaching of the methods for deciphering the meaning of all antique records 
has been the true cause as Avell of Chaiiipolliou’s Jis of (jiiM>tefend’s sTiccesscs — and hence 
of the whole of our present Egyptian and Assyrian knowledge — to name Silvkstue ijk 
Sacy. 


(527) IIokfek: La O'/taWtc, Ac. ; 1S52; p. l-Ki. 

(528) Genesis; ii. 14. 

(529) Dx Longp/:rikr; Antiquites Assyriennes ; Kev. Arch6ol., 1850 ; pp. 429-4o2; who reads, iu»8t fviiimpb. 
antly; *'• lie Tigre coule ej* avanl vers Assovir.” 

(5;i0' MiCiiAVL' llift. des Croisadts; iv. p. 274. 
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In that part of our work discuKsin^ Alphahetic Origins^ the student will find a sufficiency 
of authorities cited to verify the accuracy of those results to which this volume is confined. 
Recapitulation here is needless : but, should ever such inquirer follow the developments of 
pulaeographical discovery, book by book, backwards from to-day, his bark will not ground 
until he reaches the year a. d. 1797, and touches tlie Mimoire mr les antiguiles de la Perse^ 
et sur le* tn^dailles des Jiois Sassanides. Its author, De Sacy, is to paleography that which 
his colleague Cuvier is to pala3ontology : each being the inventor of the only true method 
of ratiocination in cither science. From the former’s Memoir we have borrowed many of 
the citations above presented ; and, our remarks being but introductory to Assyrian chro- 
nology, a reference to the excellent compendium of Vaux (531) indicates the shortest road- 
to summary annals of epneiform investigation ; no less than corroborates our assertion that 
monumental Assyria was a blank down to 1843. 

raul-Einile Botta (whose surname is dear to all American readers of his uncle’s Storia 
delV Indopcndema)^ appointed French Consul at Mosul in 1842, was the first to resuscitate 
Nineveh since her fall in n. c. OOfi. Proficient as an Orientalist and Eastern traveller, 
through residence in Syria, Egypt, Ethiopia, and Arabia, since 1829-30, none possessed 
higher qualifications for the task ; yet, with rare modesty, he attributes his own discoveries 
(as Newton to an apple his finding the laws of gravitation) to an accident ; viz., to a couple of 
bricks, brought to him by a Nestorian dyer, who unearthed them whilst digging a founda- 
tion for stoves and boilers on the mound of Khorsabdd. (532) But, these two forlorn bricks 
were impressed with arrow-heads — things which Botta’s education at once permitted him 
to appreciate. Ten years have since elapsed. The Louvre proudly displays his sculptured 
deterrations — national typography splendidly perpetuates his unatfccted narrative — and, 
those who weigh science by “dollar.s and cents” may sneer at legislative munificence on 
learning that France, in 18-19, had already voted $150,000 to eternalize Botta’s Assyrian 
deeds ; without either forgetting an individual’s future, or considering the balance of an 
account-current between a man and his country thereby stricken. His consulate is now at 
Jerusalem. 

An intimate friend, and enthusiastic spectator of the French Consul’s achievements, com- 
menced operations where the latter relin<iuished them. Henry Austen Layard-- of noble 
Huguenot extraction — born at Ceylon, and brought up at Florence, is essentially a man 
of the East. Leaving England in 1839, he reached Mosul, 1812, by way of Germany, 
Russi.'i, Dalmatia, the Bosjihorus, Asia Minor, Persia, and Kusistan. His performances are 
familiar to all readers of Nineveh and its Ilcmains^ 1849 ; and Babylon and Ain ev eh, 2d Exped., 
1853. The letters LL.D. and M.P,, and the ofllce of Under Secretary Foreign Affairs, 
tell how a n.ation can reward living merit: at the same time that “ l^Rcrn questions” 
point to eventualities not less nationally important. The British Museum consecrates for 
science the innumer.able exhumations of Layard. 

Great as have been, however, the exploits of these discoverers, they must not dazzle our 
vision from beliolding the le.s.s ostentatious if arclueologically superior rcsearclies of Raw- 
linson and of Hineks; but for wdiorn, the cuneiform records of Nineveh and B.ihylon might 
have yet remained scaled books : although, so closely followed have these savants been by 
a Ldwenstern, a De Longperier and a De Saulcy; so materially aided by Bircli, Norris, 
and other skilful jialieographers ; that by grouping tlieiii all into a “ Cuneiform School ” 
the invidious task of assigning a place to any one is cheerfully avoided. Our inquiry 
simply is, what have they all done in Assyrian chronology ? 

Let it first be observed “ en passant,” that the long lists of Chaldmati, Arab, Assyrian, 
and Babylonish sovereijins, preserved by Ctesius, Ptolemy, and the Hebrews; (533) coupled 
with the pseudo-antiquity popularly assigned to the Xth Chapter of Genesis; had occasioned 
the most exaggerated notions, about 1844-50, of the epochas to which these sculptures of 

(631) Nineveh and Per sepoHs ; Londnii, ed., 1852. 

(632) Inures d Mold ; Decouvertos il Khorsabad, 1845, p. 2 : — Mmumerd de. Niniw, chap, ii., p. 23. 

(633) Fraser’s excellent Me.sopotamia, pp. 47 - 60; and Cory’s Ancient Fragments; supply tlie cl: wind 
authorities. 
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Assyria should he attributed. NoTvhcre was this sentimentality exhibited more strongly 
than at the British Museum. Ninevite bas-reliefs of the 7th century n. c were reverence<l 
by pioiis crowds who looked upon them as if their carving had actually been coeval with 
the “Tower of Babel”; at the same time that Egyptian relics of the IVth Memphite 
dynasty, belonging to the 4th chiliad before c., and those stupendous granites of the XVIIth- 
XVIlIth dynasties, positively dating in the lGth-13th centuries prior tb the same era, were 
passed over in contemptuous silence ; although displayed in gigantic halls, whilst Assyria 
(for want of room) lay in an underground cellar ! And yet, withal, the only monumental 
proof of the existence of either BaBeL, or NINWE, 1500 years b. c., depended then, as it 
does nOAV, upon Thotmes Illd’s “ Btatistical Tablet” of Karnac ! (53.4) Nor, excited by 
the magnificence of their monumental resurrections, can we be surprised that the two 
explorers ‘^•omewhat participated, at that time, in the general feeling. 

But, the habit of dispassionate comparison of art (upon itself alone) among sculptured 
antiquities of every period and region collected in European Museums, had instinctively 
led thorough archaeologists to pronounce the word “mmlern,” over every fragment brought 
to London and Paris from Nimroud or Khorsabad; and this before a single Assyro-cuncatic 
inscription had been deciphered. First to undertake this thankless office was De Longp6- 
ricr ; (535) who proclaimed, to shocke<l ortlnnloxy, that nothing found or published of As- 
syrian bas-reliefs could possibly ascend beyond the Dth century ; at the same time that 
Khorsabad had then not yielded anything older than the 7th -Sth century b. c. 

Nevertheless, it was published — 

“ On the most moderate calculation, wo may assign a date of 1100 or 1200 before Christ, 
to the erection of the most ancient [palace]: but the probability is, that it is much more 
ancient;” (53(1) and maintained — “There is no reason wdiy we sliould not assign to Assyria 
the same remote antiquity we claim for Egypt” [b. o. 3500?]. 

Ool. llawlinson too, whilst conceding that “the wliolc strnctnre of the Assyi-ian graphic 
system evidently betrays an Egyptian origin: first organized upon an Fgyptian model, ”(537) 
formerly consideJ C<l the Ohelisk of Nimroud to date about the 12tli-13tli century b. fi. 

Now, this age for Assyrian monumental commcneeinents harmonizes perfectly with Egyp- 
tian con<iuests and dominion over mueh of that country, during the XVIItli dynasty, 15th- 
IGtlj centuries b. c. It is merely the arclneological attribution of any scul|)tures, yet found 
and published, to such an epoch that we contest. We are tlie last to curtail any natit)n’s 
chronography ; but, misled so often by hypotheses, wc cease to depend any further upon 
arithmetic where not supported by positively arclueolngical stratifications. Lepsius, it seems 
to us, has fairly stated the possibilities of (Jhulduic ckronoloffy \ (538) and future researches 
by cuncift)rm scalars will doubtless determine the relative position of each historical stra- 
tum as firmly for Assyria as has been alrea<Iy done for Egypt. 

With these provisoes, we may safely ])resent a synopsis of the last chronological results 
put forth by Layard. Fossessing all the resources at present attainable, and profoundly 
versed himself in As.syriun studies, his tabulation of the ujonumental scries of reigns 
inspires full eonfidene.e, at the same time that his results accord naturally with tlie histories 
of adjacent countries and people. (531)) 

Antk-wonumbntal Pkbtod. 

Into this category are cast the vague and scmi-rnythical traditions of Nimrod, Ninus, 
Belus, and their several lines ; which, according to classical writers, may ascend to 11)03 
years before Alexander, e<iuivalent to 2234 jn c. (540) 

(;')34) nmeii: Op. ciL; lS4(i; p. .37: — Two Fpi/ptom ('artmtehes founfl at Aonrumf ; 1S4S; pp. lHl-177:-^ 
: Ofin ; p J03. Vidi? also Birch, Ayimils of Thotnos HI. ; Arrl.frol..;ria, xxxv. p. lOo. 

(635) /iVtvw Archtolf>yi<pie, Oct. 1S47: — A^i^nrinme, Muscc dii bouvre, 1S4'J; p. \ — lievm Archtol 

Oct. 1850. 

(536) Latvrd: Nineveh and its Remains; Am. ed., 1849; pp. 176, 179, 185. 

(.5.37) (hmmpitary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, &c. ; 1850; pfi. 4, 7, 21, 71, 73, 74. 

(538) Chronologie. der JEftypier ; i, pp. 6-12. 

(639) Babylm.; pp. 611-625:— already Kawuxhon extends As.syrian antiquity to the 14th century d. o.; Joua- 
R. Asuit. fhc., 1S53, p. xviii., note. 

(640) Lepsius; i. p. 10 
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Genealogical Period. 

This class embraces those Assyrian Kinys^ of whose reigns no contemporaneous monuments 
have bccMi discovered, but who are recorded in the pedigrees or arcliives of their succes- 


sors; distinguishing llawlinson’s reading by K, and llincks’ by II. 

King (conjectural rending). Abmit B. a 

I. Dkrceto (K.) 1250 

IT. Divanukha (R.), T)ivanuiusii (H.) 1200 

III. ANAKlKU-HKTII-ir/RA (R.), SlUMI.SIl-UAL-BlTIlKHIRA (H.) 1130 

IV. RUudokemi*ad? j 

V. Mesesstmordacus? i ^ ■ ' 

VI. Adkammklkch I. (U.) looo 

Vn. Anaku Merodak (R.), Shimish Bar (TI.) OHO 

Monumental Period. 

■VIIT. SAnnANAPAUis T. (R.), Ashcrakhual (H.) — North-west Palace, Nirnroud &30 

IX. Djvanubaka (U ), Divanubar (II.)— Olndisk ; coteniporary with Jehu 900 

X. SiiAMAS Adah (R.), Sua.msiyvv (II.) 870 

XT. Adhymmei.ech IT. (R.) 840 

XTT. Hvi.dasi? (II.) 

XIIT. A.siiukkish? (II.) 

XJV. ? IMit,, or Tkjlatji-Pileser 150 

XV. .‘^viiGON 72*2 

XVI. SKNNVCHEniR 70.3 

XVII. KsSARH ADDON fiW 

XVI IT. SAKnANAiMMTS ITT. (R.), A.vhiirakhbal (II.) 

XIX. (Son of preceding) 

XX. SllAMlSlIAKHADON? (II.) 

Fall of N’irieveh 000 


The chronological approximations of our sketch hinge upon the name of Jtdiu, king of 
Israel, who, on the Ohclhk of Nimroudy is made tributary to Bivanubar ; thus estabUsliing 
a synchronism about the year 885 u. c. 

Everything yet <Iiscovcred on the site of //a/W seems to belong to the reign of “Nabu- 
kudurruchur (i. e., NcJnichadnnzar)^ king of Ihihylon, son of NabiibaluchuTi, king of Baby- 
lon ” — not earlier than about r. c, (>04 

Time, the performer of so many marvels in archinology, will assuredly enable ns soon to 
uttaiu greater Assyrian precision ; already foreshadowed through the pending excavations 
of M. IMace, and the personal studies of M. Fulgeiice Fresnel and of Col. llawlinson, on 
the sites of Mesopotamian unti(iuity. 


C II R O N 0 T. 0 G Y — H E B K E W . 

“For a thou.«!«nd years in thy .«ight are hut a.s yostorduy when it is pn.st.” — (Paalms xc. 4.) 

“ One day is with the Loial [TcllOuall] us n thonsuiid yeiirs, uiid a thousand years ns one day.’* 

(2 Pfier iil. 8.) 

It would be affectation if not duplicity, on tlie part of the ^author.s of “ Types of Man- 
kind," after tlic vsiriety of shocks which the plenary exactitude of Hebrew chronicles has 
received jit their hands, not to jdace everything Israelitish on pretrisely the same human 
footing as has been assigned to the more ancient time-registers of Egypt and of China, and 
to the more solid restorations of Assyria. 

The reader of our Es.say I, in the present volume, can form his own e.stimate of the histo- 
riesd 'Weight that Hebraical literature may possc.ss hereafter in scientific etlniography. 

Monumental history the Hebrews have none. Even their so-called “ Tombs of kings," 
owing to the absence of inscriptions, liavc recently occasioned a discus.'^ion among .such 
deep archseologists as De Saulcy, Qiiatremcre, ami Ilaoiil-Rochette, (511) that shows upon 
how tremulous a foundation their attribution rests. Tlie “arch" and inassivo hasernenta 

Jerusalem’s temples (di.scovererl by Catherwood, Arundale, ami Bonomi, 1852-3) may 

' (^41) Rtvuc ArchMogiqm ; l85l-’52. Also, Dk S.aulcy: Journey rounU the Dead iiea; 1853; ii. p. 131. 
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belong to Zerubbabd’s or to Solomon’s edifices; or, in part, to the anterior for any- 

thing by tourists imagined to the contrary. In the absence of monumental criteria, wc are 
compelled to give the Hebrews but a fourth place in tlie workl’s history ; at the same tiiua 
that justice to a people whose strenuous efforts to preserve their records has encountered 
more terrible obstacles and more frequent effacements than any other nationality, demands 
the amplest recognition. 

The numerous citations and tables with which the subject of chronology has been already 
ushered, spare us from recapitulation of the manifold instances whereby the Text con- 
tradicts the versions; the numerical designations of a given manuscript, those of another; 
and the modern computations of one individual, the estimates of almost every other indi- 
vidual ; whensoever the date of any Jewish event, anterior to Solomon’s semi-pagan 
temple, is the object sought after. 

In fact, we may now realize with Lepsius, that the strictly-chronological element was 
wanting in the organism of Hebrew, ns of other Semitish, minds; until Manktiio the 
Se.bennyte^ about B. c. 2M(), first established the principles of chronology tlirongh Egyptian 
indigenous records ; and, by publishing his results, in (Ireek, for the instruction of the 
Alexandria School, first planted the idea of litiman “chronology” upon a scientific basis. 
All systems of computation (heretofore followed by Christendom) take their departure, his- 
torically, from Manetho. 

It is deeply to be lamented, for the sake of education, that no qualified translator has 
yet honored Anglo-Saxon literature with an English version of Lepsius’s “ lntro<l!iction ” 
to his GhronoUnjif vf (he Gy(fp(/an.s; of which the writers, through tlie Chevalier’s c<)mp]ai- 
saiice, have possessed t\iG jir.sl-half since December, 1818, and the second since May, 18-1‘d 
Impossible, wc fear, until such translation be accessible, is it to convey to the majority of 
our readers, the entircly-veiv principles of chronological investigation this wonderful grasp 
(of a mind at Hie pinnacle of the culture of our time) has condensed into 554 pages quarto. 
Erudition stands humlilod at the aspect of this volume’s coTiscientious and universal probity 
of citation: at the same time that its persiiicaoity of arrangement is such, that those who, 
•like ourselves, possess no acquaintance with German, can track the footsteps of its author 
ulinost paragraph by paragraph. Through the kindness of many Allemanic friends, the 
writers have been enabled to annotate their copies of the Chro7wJof)ie dcr ACyypior with mar- 
ginal and other notes that justify whatever assertions they resiiectively make upon an 
authority otlierwise to them (Jcrmaiiically concealed; and, in consequence, with reference 
to Kabbi Hillel and many of the facts subjoined, they may coiifiileutly refer the reader of 
“ Types of Mankind” to Lepsius’s compendium ; (542) as a ground-text which the writers’ 
comparative studies of works in other tongues, more or less familiar, have resulted in 
deeming the highest, in tlicse peculiar branches, of our common generation. In any case, 
a Oerinan scholar can easily verify our <lcsire<l accuracy by opening a printed book ; four 
copies, at least, of which are now even at Mobile, Alabama. 

AVe have said that Manetho is the founder of the science called “ clironology.” We 
mean that he is the first writer who developed through the Greek tongue, at his era the 
language of Occidmital science, those methods of coinjmtation in vogue from very ancient 
times among the sacerdotal colleges of the Kgyy)tians. He is the exponent, not the inventor 
of his country’s system : Kratostlienes, .Apollodorus, &c., arc his successors; together with 
Josephus, Africaiius, Eusebius, and the Syncellus ; whose Jndaico-christian theories have 
been the sources of that fabric of superstition heretofore reputed to inform us concerning 
the epoch of God’s Creation. 

No doubt remains any bmger that, centuries prior to Manetho, tlie KgypHan priesthood 
did possess chronological registers ; because, aside from inferences patent in liis prede- 
cessor Herodotus’s “Euterpe,” we liave before our eyes in the Tarin hieratic papyrus (dating 
in the I2th-14th century ii. o., or 1000 years before Manetho) the same system, often with 
the same numerals, of reigns of Clods, Dani-Gods, and Men, that this chronographer sub- 
eequently expounded to the Alexandrian schools. Alas! Manetlio’s mutilators, not bis 

l54J) KhdHtuny; 1849; pp. 14-20, 359-404, 405-410. 
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ovni imaginary inaccuracies, are the cause of that confusion of personages and dates, from out 
of which modern archaeology is now beginning, through hicroglyphical collations, to emerge. 

Of course, Chinese computations are distinct: being the production of pther lands, other 
races, other histories, other worlds of thought and action. So, likewise, may be the lost 
ChaldcRon systems, of which fragments survive through scanty extracts of Sanconiatho 
and of Berosus ; or, as we shall see, through the more recent Sanscrit astrologico-cyclic 
fables of the Hindoos : but, with the above exceptions, and (if you please) of Mexico and 
Peru, there is no system of what we call “ chronology ” but is historically posterior to IMa- 
netho, whose era stands at the middle of the 3d century b. c. 

This is facile of comprehension to the render of our Essay I. He therein perceives 
that the oldest computatory data based upon Judaic traditions are found in the Greek Sep- 
tuaf/int ; being itself a collection of translations manufactured at Alexandria after b. c. 200, 
and before u. c. 130; in which, Alexandrian Greek dialects and Alexandro-Egyptian “sothic 
periods” of 1400 years, betray a people, an age, and a fusion of philosophical notions, 
such as could have been produced, through natural causes, in no locality upon earth but 
Alexandria; and that too during Ptolemaic generations subsequent to Manetho. 

The next in order is the Hebrew Text. Its canonical antiquity, in its oldest and last 
form, cannot reach up to E/ra in the r>th century, and de.scends unto the Maccabee princes 
in the 2d century n. c., i. e. after the writer of the, book called “ Daniel.” But, our Introductory 
has cftaced the validity of textual numeration in any Hebrew codex (no MyS. being 000 
years old); because, while on the one hand its radically discordant numbers show that, when 
the Sepluayint was translated, the original Hebrew exemplar in its patriarchal enumeration 
citlier did not then exist, or must have been identical with its copied Greek version ; on tl)e 
other, the Hebrew syuarr-le/ter character, of this Text’s present form, not having been 
invented until the 3d century after c., the chronological elements now in the Text must 
originate from manipulations made above 400 years after Manethoi 

Tliinlly, and lastly, there is the Samaritan Pentate^ich. Its numerical system altogether 
departs, for patriarclial ages, from both the yeptuagint and the Hebrew Text. The age of 
its com})ilation is utterly unknowii; but the jmlaM)gruphic shape of its alphabetic letters 
bring such MS8. as exist now to an epoch below that of our Hebrew Text itself. Sup- 
posing the rumored estimate of one Nahloosian codex did make that unique copy attain to 
the Gth century after o., such fact would merely prove our view to be correct; but, in Eu- 
rope, no Samaritan MS. is older than tlio 13th century. In consequence, we cannot accept, 
in scientific chronology, any more than Siracides, the modern hypotheses of that “stultua 
populus qui habitat in yicimis.” 

Tliese facts being posited, one can understand the apparatus and the efforts made upon 
them by the learne<l Kabhi Ilillel, about tlic year 314 after c., to place Jewish chronology 
upon a scientific basis that it never pos.sessed before his labors. He was acquainted with 
Grecian calcndriral computations ; probably with tlie cycles of Meton and Callippus, the 
inathciiiatical formuUc of Tlm<m of ,\lexandria, and with the chronography of Africanus, 
perpcDiJitor of Manetho. 

A qiiofation from Lep.‘<ius has been submitted on a preceding page. Another extract 
will illustrate his views (543): — 

“But then it is very improbable tliat Hillel went to work in the manner that Tdeler believes, 
‘Evidently,’ says Idcler, ‘he started from the tlien-still-generally used (by the Jews) Seleu- 
cidan era. viz. : the niituniri of the year 312 n. o. Calculating backwards, his next epoch 
was the destruction of the seco?id Temple. This epoch hb fixe*! at only 112 years (before) ; 
thus counting timre than 100 years too little, and making Nebuchadnezzar contemporary 
with Artaxerxes I. Going back to the Building of the first Temple, the Exodus, the Deluge 
and th(? Creation, partly according to the express dates of the Bible, pjirtly according to 
bis explanation of those dates, he found, as the cpo%h of the Minjan Shtaroth beginning of 
the year 3400 of the World.’ So gross and inconsistent an error of 100 years in so modern 
a time was impossible to a savant of the 4th century. But there is not much difficulty in 
explainiug it, if we suppose, that the llnbbis, after the great hiatus in Jewish literature 

" (643) Chrondngic — “ Kritik der Quellen” ; i. pp. Sth}, 364. 
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(which began with the conclusion of the Talmud, 500 a. d t6 the 8th century,) did re* 
ceive the few general points, wliieh Ilillel had connected with his universal calemlar, from 
him, and that then, only then, they began to till up their universal history of 5000 years 
according to the records of the Old Testament. Indeed, we find neither in the Talmud nor 
even in the ante-Talmudic writings, — ex. gr. in the Sfdcr Olam Ihthha^ one of the most 
ancient of these writings — the whole chronological fillings up. Tliis seems to have taken 
place ill the Tith century ; consequently at the epoch of a long-previously conunenced 
scientifico-literary barbarism. P'rom the Creation to the Deluge, and the Plxodus, they had 
only to follow the numbers of the Dentateuch to attain the given date (a. m.) ‘2448 1814 

(B. 0.). But thenceforward they based themselves upon the convenient number of 480 years 
to the Building of the Tenifde (in the 1st Book of Kinga)^ and acconling to this they arranged 
the chronology of the time of the Judges. By this, then, ivas the real link of chronology 
dislocated for 160-170 years, which occasioned the displacement of all the succeeding mem- 
bers. Only when arrived at the next fixed point, in the year (a.m.) 3450 = 31‘J{b. c.), 
was it found, that the chain of events, for the given space from the Building of the first to 
that of the second Temple, was much too long. The history of the second Temple, built 
under Darius Kystaspis, down to Alexander, from whom the Creek era took its mime, 
shrunk then at once from 184 to 34 years. At first this created little sensation, but after- 
wards the difiiculties becoming greater, they were removed by the simple means of adopt- 
ing Darius II. and (Darius) III,, as one and the same person. In this manner alone can 
we explain the singular {dicnomcnon of an entirely dislocnteil and mutilated chronology, 
which notwithst.-inding possesses two firm and only sure points; and at the same time offers 
us the most important and probably most .accurate determination of the epoch of the Exodus 
by a really learned cbronologist.” 

It is from the original that the reader must gather, what our space and objects permit 
us not to transcribe, the citations, &e., tlirongb which the author establishes liis view con- 
clusively. To us the important facts are these — 1st, that the Jews had made no attempts 
at scientific chronology prior to the 4th century after c. ; nor did they ebmplete such as 
their later schools adopt until the 12th. — 2illy, that, through their childlike pre[) 0 .sscssions, 
and owing to their superstitious notions that the era of “ (h’cation ” could bo humanly 
attained, they ciphered oiit a fabulous number, equivalent to “ u. o. 3762,” for a divine act, 
which their ignorance of the phenomena of astronomical and geological unceasing progres 
sion, led them to imagine imtanlo noons — “P'iatlux!” — and 3dly, that, having blundered 
by 160-170 years, only between the Exodus and Solomon’s temple, they sank deeper into 
the mpd when, in efforts to account for their own imbecilities, they made one man of two 
Dariuses in order to rob the world’s history (184 minus 34) of 150 years! And it is such 
wretched stuff as this rabbinical arithmetic which is to be set up, forsooth, against the 
stone-hooks of Egypt and Assyria, the records of China, the annals of Crcece and Home at 
the ago of Alexander the Great, and every fact in terrestrial history ! AVell might Lb- 
sueur indite the pa.ssage above quoted — “Nous somnievS, depuis dix-huits cents ans, dupes 
de la sotte vanite des .Juifs;” and justifiably may nrchieoli>gii:al science lioM cheaply 
the acumen of the wliole .series of those who, amid other conceits, have adopted 480 years 
between KSolomon’s temple and the Exodus, 

Before examining which fact, it may be expedient that we should set forth our own point 
of view, founded upon the same principles hitherto pursued, vi/..,.that our ju’oeess is always 
retrogress#re ; ever starting from to-dug,, ns the known, and going backwards, in all ques- 
tions of human registration of events. 

The era of Nahonassar,, if astronomy bo certainty, is ,a' point fixed, by cclijises, &c., in the 
year b. c. 747. Tbcnce, backwards to the “ 5tb year of Rehoboum,” when Jerusalem was 
plundered by the Egyptian Sheshonk (of which event the hieroglyphical register stands at 
Tbebea\ we have a po.sitive synchronism ahQut the years 071 - 3 ,, “ h . e. for, in ancient 
chronology, asserted precision to a year or so is next to imposition. Thence, taking Solo- 
mon with his “chariots dedicated to the sun,” and his Masonico-zodiacul Tmuplvy for 
granted, we accept the era “1000 years b. c.,” as an assumed fixed point when that temple 
was already completed. We say “assumed,” because Calmet’s date for the completion of 
this edifice is b. c. 1000; whilst Hales’s is ii. c. 1020; and, rather than trouble our.sclves 
with ascertaining which of these computations may be the least wrong, we would greatly 
prefer discussing whether Sxilomon ever built a Temple at all. Why, if for the second, or 

89 
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ZerubbabeVs Temple, we have to rlioose among 19 biblical chrpnologcrs, whose maximum is 
B. c. 741, and minimum 479 — if, for a Jewish event of scarcely 2400 j^ears ago, we cannot 
through Judaic books get nearer the truth, according to •‘chronological” arithmetic, than 
202 years, up or down — how much nearer are we likely to get to another Jewish event 
(itself fraught with preternatural dilemmas), supposed to have happened somewhere about 
2803 years ago, when the epoch of the building of the first Temple depends upon what 
computation we may elect to adopt out of 19 ditFerent orthodox authorities for the age 
of the second ? 

Thus much for the sake of furnishing our colleagues with practical means of rendering 
ecclesiastical opposers of “ Types of Mankind,” if not less supercilious, at least more mal- 
leable; whenever these maybe pleased to obtrude Jewish “ chronography ” — or, ns it is 
fashionably termed, “ the received chronology” — into the rugged amphitheatre of Egyptian 
time-measurement. 

Archmolfigically speaking (not “chronologically”), there is no material objection to such 
assumption as Solomon’s TtmpU at (ciica) b. c. 1000 ; a few years more or less. Under 
this historical view, apart from ejiisodic circumstances (to be discussed hereafter), nrehse- 
ology may rationally concede that Hebrew tradition, through alphabetic facilities developed 
not much less than three centuries posterior, does really contain chronological elements 
back to about 2853 years ago — say to B. c. 1000. 

We continue with LepsiuS — 

“ The question is now whether wo must give up, for lost, the number 480 (to which we 
cannot attach greater irrifjortamte than to the niunerous simple Arhaindt,’^ or forties [40.v], 
in the same parts of Israelitish history) ; and with it, also, every chronological helm for 
events anterior .to the Exode? Ibit such is not the case, because w'e find, in tlie [so-ealled] 
Mosaic writings themselves, a true chronological standard, by which we can compute [the 
chronological weight ofj the views hitherto held, and confirm anew the truthriilness of 
Egyptian record. 8ach a standard 1 conceive to be the Registers of generations.*^ 

Allusion has been made, in other parts of this volume, to the Nos. 7, 12, 70 or 72, as 
mystic in original association ; and how the latter always, the former two frequently, are 
unhistorical wherever found. To these numbers (of cabalistic enqdoyment since the days 
of Jeremiah), we may now add, as equally vague in Hebrew chronography. all the **arhahi(\t’* 
or “ forties F»y opening Ouden’s Concordance the reader can see a list of above 50, out 
of many more instances, where the presence of “forty” renders the narrative, in this 
respect at least, unsafe. Here is a schedule of some that are positively apocryphal; 
especially when, through a conventional No. 40, an event, in itself prictcrnutural, is ren- 
dered still more impossible by the numerals that accompany it. 


ArocRYPUAL Fobtiks, 


Old Testament, 

1. Gen. vil. 4 “ 40 'lay.s an<l 40 niRld.s.” 

2. Extst. xxi V. IS “ 40 days and 40 nights.’* 

3. Numb. xiii. 25 “40 days.” 

4. Deut. ix. 25 “40 days.” 

5. .Tosh. V. 0 “40 years.’* 

6. Jad.Ui.il “40 years.” • 

7. 1 Sum. iv. 18 “40 years.” 

8. 2 Sum. V. 4 “ 40 years.” 

9. 1 Kings xix. 8 “ 40 days and 40 nights.” 

10. 2 Kings xii. 1 “40 years.” 

11. 1 Chron. xwi. 31.. « 40ih year.” 

12. 2 Ghrnn. xxiv. 1... “40 years.” 

13. Ezra ii. 24 “ 40 and two,” 


14. Nehem. y. 15 “40 .shekels.” 

15. Job xlii. 1(5 “ hundred and 40 years.* 

16. Esalms xev. 10 “ 40 years.” 

17. Ezek. iv. 6 “ 40 days.” 

18. Jmo,s*ii. 10 “40 years.” 

19. Jon. ii. 4 “ 40 days.” • 

New Testament. 

20. 3faU. iv. 2 “ 40 days and 40 nights.* 

21. Mark I 13.. “40 days.” 

22. John ii. 30 “ 40 six years." 

23. Ads i. 3 “ 40 days.” 

24. ITeb. iii, 9 “ 40 years.” • 

25. iifer.vii.4, xiv. 1,3 ** hundred and 40 four 

V . thousand.” 


“It is evident from the narratives in the Pentateuch, as well ns in other books of the 
Holy Scriptures, that in ancient times the numbet^40 was considercil not merely ns a round 
number, but even as one totally vague an<l undetermined, designating an. uncertain .quan- 
tity. The Israelites remained in the desert during 40 years; the judges, Athniel, Khud 
(Septuag.), Debora and Gideon, governed each 40 years. The same did Eli, after the Pbi- 
iistines had ravaged the country during 40 years. The 40 dajs of the increasing and tho 
40 days of de'',reasing of the waters of the Deluge are well known. But one i>f the most 
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Btnking instances of this use of the number 40 is 2 Satn. xv. 7, where, during; the 40 years 
of David’s reign it is said: ‘ And after 40 years it happened that Absalom went to the king 
find said. Let me go to Hebron, that I may fulfil the vow which I liave made to Jehovah.’ 

‘•The Apocrypliic books go still farther. According»to them, Adam entered the Para- 
dise when he was 40 days old — Eve 40 days hater. Seth wjis carried away by angels at the 
age of 40 years, and was not seen during the same number of days. Joseph was 40 years 
old when Jacob came to Egypt; Moses had the same age when he went to Midian, where 
he remained during 40 years. The same use of this number is also made by tlie Phoeni- 
cians and Arabs. [See Dlssprlatio Bredovii de deonjii Si/nce!li Chrono^rap/na (second ]):n’t 
of the edition of Bonn) Syncellus, p. 33, We must not forget hereby the Arhainflt 

(the forties) in Arabian literature ; a sort of books wliich relate none but stories 
of 40 years, or give a scries of 40, or 4 times 40 traditions. They have a similar kind of 
books, which they call Sefmydt (sevens). Their calendar has 40 rainy and 40 windy days. 
Also in their laws the numbers of 4, 40, 44, occur very often. In Syria the graves of Seth, 
Noah and Abel are still ahowix, They .are built in the usual Arabian style. Their length 
is recorded to be 40 ells, and thus I have found them by my own meM.snritig. This may 
also account for the tradition that the antediluvian men were 40 ells high, that is, not 
‘about 40 ells,’ but ^venj tall." Only afterwards was this e.xpression so naively inisumler- 
Btood. Tlie Arabs give, in the conversational language, tlic same sense to .si/d//, OO, and 
mieh, 100 . L have already observed, in an earlier writing \^/j}rri Sprai'.heryleichvndt Ah^ 
handlungciL (Two lectures upon the Analogy of Languages), llerlin, 1830, pp. 104, 130], 
that of all the Semitic nuiiiericul words, urhd^ 4, is the. sole one which has no connexion 
whatever with the Indo-Gcrmuuic, and seems rather to be derived from rab^ ‘much,’ 
‘the locust.’ This would account for its undetcrniineil use.’ (544) 

The historical spuriousness of the numciral 40, in its application to human chronology, 
may be illustivited by another example out of many. It is said, “ Israel walked 40 years in 
the wilderness,” (545) after the Exodc. On which Oahen; — 

“It is probable that this itinerary contains but the principal stations: they are. in 
number 42. In the first year they count 14 stations; in the la.st, or 40th, tliey count 8 
stations; thus the 20 other statitms occu[)ied 38 3 'ears (./arV/i, in tlie name of Moses the 
preacher). According to tlie ingenious remark of 8 t. Jerome, the number 40 seems to be 
consecrated to tribulation; the Hebrew people sojourne<l in Egypt 10 times 40 years; 
Moses, Elia.s, and Jesus, faste<l 40 days; the Hebrew people j'cmained 40 years in the 
desert; the prophet Ezekiel lay for 40 days on his right side. Tl»is accor(Jain 5 e shows us 
that Goethe had some reasons for conjecturing that tlie 40 years in the desert might very 
well possess no historical certitude.” (540) 

Again — “Thus, during these 40 3 'ears, notwithstanding the miserable life which 
the Isratslitoa had led in the desert, itiaiigre tlie plague.s, the maladies, and the wars, there 
was but a diminution of 1820 Israelites and an augiiientation of [just! ) 1000 Levites. 
Such results exist not within tlie domain of natniail things, and conseijuently possess 
nothing historical.” . . . “ Savage tribes sing of their petty ipmrrds, their com|ue.sts ami 
their disasters, upon the lofty tone of, ami even loftier tone than, the greatest nations. 
Thus tlie septs along the river Jordan had (heir poets, their natioHMl hallad« ; these songs, 
there, as everywhere else, have precetled history. We have just r(‘ad e.vtracts from these 
productions, perhaps the most ancient that have 'reached u.s. It is prohahU; that to them 
were afterwards added some events of a <late much later thau the political existence of 
Moabites, Edomites, (fee.” (547) • 

Finally, speaking of the “ 40 years ” in the Siriaic desert, Oahen observes: — 

“One finds in the Pentateuch only those events that occurred during the first iiud 
the last or forlit'lk year. The histoiy of the intermediary 37 years is tot.ally utikmiwn 
to us.” (548) 

All theological conjectures about tliis unhistoric interval are merely conjectures tneo- 
logical; because the Jews used tlie expression “forty,” as we do “ a humlred,” for a vague 
number of anything uncounted. To Lepsius’s numerous illustrations- of the utter impos- 
sibility that uiicducateil nation.s or iudivitlunls can possess any clear ideas ahoni dntai for 
circumstances that may have happened during their respective lifetimes, we might add two 
oarallels — the first (or Oriental) is that, in Egypt, if you ask an intelligent hut illiterate 


(644) liKPSius: Chronologie dtr Jf^gypter: i. pp. 15, 16, note. 

(545) Jos/i. V. 0. 

(646) Caiien : !v. p. 158; note on Numh. xxiii. 1. 

(547) C.\hen: Op. cit.; p. 134; note on the two censuses in the Desert: and p. 124, on Bit, am an-' BalxK 

(548) Op.dt.; p. 96. 
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native Ins age, he cannot express it by years ; but replies, that his stature was about so 
high (holding out his hand at the elevation required), /ce ayd>m en-Nuss^ra — ‘*in the days 
of the Christiana;” alluding to Napoleon's conquest of Egypt, 1798-1802: or else tells you 
that he had not a white hair in his beard, /c« hurtlekut el-Qaldaf “at the fire of the cita- 
del ” of Cairo, 1825. The second (or Occidental) is, that no hidian, or Negro^ in the United 
States (save among the paucity that have been educated), can tell you his own age, by 

years; but the one dates either from such a time when “ho and Col. shot that bar 

or the other from when he butted for cheeses against another negro-kephalus at such a 
local election. 

This introduces a question upon which European biblical commentators, ignorant of 
living Oriental customs, have gone sadly astray. AVheiiever the number of personages, in 
a given Hebrew pedigree, has been found insufficient to occupy (that is, to fill up naturally 
without improbable longevity) the length of time required to suit the chronological scale a 
given commentator may have elected to inventor follow, it has been incontinently assumed, 
that the Hebrew numerals were right ; and that the anomaly proceeds from the accidental 
loss of one, or more, intermediary ancestors, in .the genealogical list. I’hus, says the 
learned Ur. Prichard, (549) adopting the suggestions of the groat Michcelis: — 

“ The result is that the difficulty which seems to have induced some of the ancients to 
alter the text requires a dillbrent explanation. It can only be solved, as it w’ould seem, 
by allowing an oinission of scver.al generations in the genealogies , of the Israelites. At 
present only two generations are interposed between Levi and Moses. It is probable 
that several are omitted.'" 

So again the Abb6 Glaire, (550) in respect to the two genealogies of Joseph : — 

“ The ^rst (method) is to suppose that these names ( Ochosias, Joas. A’mmias) were wanting 
in the genealogical tables the evangelist made use of ; an hypothesis the more probable that 
the names of intermediary persons are often missing in many genealogies of the Old Testa- 
ment. . . . EsdrasJ in his genealogy, omits seven of Ins ancestors, by jumping from Amarias 
to Achitob JI, father of Sadoc II. . . . The genealogy of Saul, for a space of 800 years, 
names but seven persons. . . . From Mardocliens to Jemini or Benjamin, wdio lived 1200 
years before, but l^onr are named. . . . From Heuben to Ueera, who was carried captive by 
Tiglath-pilesnr, they give us but 12 generations to fiU a space of more than 1000 years. 
In the genealogy of Judith, for a .space nearly equal, there are but 16 generations. By 
fixing, as i.s commonly done, the generation at years, one perceive.s tliat there .arc a good 
many degrees omitted in these genealogies. . . . (Irotius, upon whose aequirements one 
may confide without difficulty, a.ssnmes that this liapjiens frequently, as m.ay be seen in 
genealogical trees. Sape eodem femporh spatio fanjUinH inter se e.omparalas gencrationes habere 
unani uut alteram plui'es et paveiores ; guod in omnibus slemmafibus videre est. ‘Veut-on un 
example d’une grande inegalite de generations dans les difterentos branches d'une meme 
aouclie? Scripture afi'ords one very striking. The children of Jacob (iVawfe. i. S) each 
formed a branch or tribe. When, a year after their issue from Egypt, Moses, by the order 
of God, caused the numbering of these tribes, there w:is found among them a prodigious 
inequality ; but the most surpri.sing is that which was beheld between the tribe of Levi 
and that of Jinlab : the latter comiu ised 74,fK)() males above tlic age of 20 years, and the 
former 22,300 counting (even) those above one month.' ” 

One would suppose, so naively does the Abb^ accept all these numerals as historical, that 
he w^as actually present ! But these violent statistics are susceptible of more rational solu- 
tion. Such attempts at reconcilement have their unique origin in the uncritical ideas of 
eminent scholars upon the true ages of the composition of the fragments extant of Jeru- 
salem literature; which the perusal of our pages might supersede: and similar 

weak explanations would not have been thought of by any Orientalist (Fresnel, Lane, or 
Layard, for instance) who had actually resided among Semitic populations, Lepsius (561) 
is the first, that we are aware of, to have placed the matter in its true light. 

We know that unlettered Arabian Bedawces do preserve, for centuries, orally from father 
to son, their individual and clannish genealogies ; and this too for an almost infinite number 
of generations.-^ They even thus consecrate, legally, the pedigrees of their blood- 
L> ^ 

(549) Restearches ; 1847 ; v. p. 559. 

(.550) Livres Sumts Yengis; ii. pp. 284-285,201-202; quoted chiefly from Bullet: RApomses Critiqutts, 

(651) Op.cit.; pp. 365, 366 
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hordes. (652) But, as for defining the Unglh of time each tribe, man, oi horse, maj” have 
lived, that the Bedawee has no means of doing beyond his own grandfather’s lifetime ; and 
for which he has no annual calendar. Thus, in ante- Mohammedan history, “ the battle of 
Khaeaz,” fought by the Mdadd tribes under Koulayb-Wail against the Verneaite confede- 
racy, is the earliest stand-point of Arabian historical tradition ; (558) but the era before 
hl^m — 250 — to which such battle is assigned, has been computed, /or these wild children 
of the desert, by later and highly-cultivated Arab historians, and at best conjecturally. 

It would be foolish to deny to the sedentary and somewhat educated Hebrews, of days 
anterior to the Captivity, equal faculties of preserving their own genealogies^ tlmt we recog- 
nize among cognate Semitisli and still more barbarous tribes of Arabia : nor is there any 
reason to doubt the existence of genealogical lists, stretching backwards for many genera- 
tions, from the days of Ezra. (554) These may even have ascended, ancestnr by ancestor, 
to the times of Abraham. (555) But it was one thing to preserve, through saga, rythme, 
song, or oral legend, the names of predecessors in their natural order ; ami (juite another 
to guess at the duration of these anccstor.s’ respective lifetimes, or to infer, through tra<U- 
tionary events with any of the earlier ancestors coetaneous, the clironologic.al remoteness 
of the age during which they lived, excepting approximately. In consequence, Lcpsiu.s 
(and we entirely agree with him) sustains, that the genealogies of the Hebrews arc probably 
right; but that the chronological computations accompanying these lists are ccHainly 
wrong. Indeed, of this last fact there can be no doubt, when we remember that Babbi 
Hillel, in the fourth century after Christ, w^‘^.s the first to regulate Jewish clirouology by 
the verbal literalness of the Hebrew Text; independently of fabulous numeration such as 
that borrowed by Josej)hus from an Alexandrian Creek .system adopted by the^riters of 
iXiQ Sepiuagint. The manifest interpolation of an Egyptian “ *S()thie-pcriod” of MOO-’Ol 
years (su felicitously discovered Mr. t^harpe, supra, pp. 618, CIO), obviates fuither neces- 
sity for recurrence to the spurious chronology of the Greek version. 

These numerical estimates, wc now see, are both modern and erroneous. But, to 
convince the reader of the fact; and to prove that the 480 yo.ars between the first Temple 
and the Exodus are erroneous; we copy Lepsius’s synopsis, after remarking that, just as 
in all ancient j>ictures the artist gave colossal proportions to the figures of gods, or heroes, 
while the plebeian classes receive pigmaic stature, so amorig the antique Israelites, in their 
organic absence of “art,” it was customary to- a.s.sign to the royal line, or High-Priest 
pedigree,, the attributes of longevity together with extensively-procreating capabilities ; 
and to measure such exalted patricians by generations of 40 years ; at the same time that 
to’ .the vulgar herd were ascribed generations of only 80! 

“ I give here a Table of the principal genealogies, in which the Eeviti.'^h generations 
follow in the same order .as they are recorded in 1 Vhron. chap. 7 (according to the LXX ; 
in the Hebrew Text, ch. v. and vi.). These are preceded by tl)e genealrjgic.al chain from 
Levi to Zadok according to .]«).scplius, and also hi.s li.st the Htylt- 1 *t tests from Aaron to 
Zadok. Lastly comes a genealogical table of Judah. Albeit 1 Inive excluded some other 
genealogies, ez. gr., the three of Ephraim {\umh. xxvi. 85 — 1 (Jhron, viii. 20; xxi. 24-27), 
because they were in evident confusion and led to no result. 

‘•The lir.st column,” says LKi*.sir,s,(55l>} “contain.s the patriarchs from Abraham to 
Amram ; next, 12 leaders (chiefs) of the people, beginning with Moses, who seem to have 
been regarded as repre.sentatives of the A'l generations of -M) years eac.li ; and thus to have 
occasioned the calculation of 480 years [as the chronological iriterval between the Ttmple. 
and the Exode’]. Ewald }U»J a-lso BKUfHEAU give another list — for the .subject, in general, 
admits of no precision; albeit, for us, the recognition of the dirision. into 12 parts of this 
period is important. But one, likevsisc, (VUl.) of the afore.s.iid genealogies (1 Cfiron. vii. 
89-43) contain.s 12 generations of one and the same family. It might therefore be possiide 
that this last list, and not the other, Iwul originated the calculation of 480 years. This list 
lias the peculiarity of beginning with Gkusom, the first-lnnn of l.Kvi. But tlie most noble 
line of the Levites was that of the High-Priests, who descended from Aakon and Kahath (1 1: 
this list, as well as that of .Mirsi (IX.), contains only 11 generations. This may be the 
reason why the LXX count but 440 ycars.'^' 

' (552) Layard : Babylon : i)p. 220, 221 , 250, 32(i-S.‘ll 

(553) FKKsyw.: Arohes want V Jxhimisnue : 1st l.ctter; 183C; p. 16. 

(5.54) Ezra ; ii. 5(M>2; NJiem. 61-04. 

(555) Numb. i. 5-18, 26. (556) Chronoloffie ; pp. 367-371. 
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THE JUDAIC LINEAGES 


I. II. III. 

Generations Series of Zadok’s Aaron’s Generations Generations 

from J High^l*rints Parentaee. Generations. Gersom-LiBNT. Kiihat-AMINADAB 

Abraham 2 to Zadok. [Josephus, A. J., 1 CAy-on. vil. 1-9, ICAron. vil.20,21. 1 GAron. vil. 22-24. 
to I [Josephus, A. J., 8,1,3]. 60-53; JEsra vii. (— VlII.) (“=VI.) 

David. « 5,11,6.] 2-5. 


Years. 

1 . Abraham 100 or 30 

2. fsaao 100 30 

200 

8. Jacob 100 30 

90 


1. Levi 

100 

30 


1. Levi 


J. levi 


1. Levi 

1. [Levi] 


2. K a hath 

100 

30 


2. Kaathos 


2. Kahtth 


2. Qersom 

2. Kahath 


3. Amram 

100 

30 


3. Amarames 

3. Amram 


3. Libni 

3. Aminadab 



400 

90 









1. Moses 

40 

1. Aaron 

30 

1. Aaron 

30 

1. Aaron 

80 

1. (Jubath) 

1. Korah 

30 

2. Jo.Mhuat| 

40 

2. Eleazures 

30 

2. ElEA7.ARE8 30 

2. Eleasar 

80 

2. Simma 

2. Assir 

30 

3. Othnlel 

40 

3. Phineeses 

30 








4. Khud 

40 

4. Abtezerca 

30 

3. PHINEESES 

30 

3. P/nc/wn 

30 

3. Joah 

^ Elkana 

30 

6. SainjJ!ar 

40 

5. Bouki 

30 

4. loscpos 

SO 

4. Abism 

80 

4. Iddo 

4. Elyassaph 30 

0. liarak 

40 

0. Ozis 

30 

5. Bokkias 

30 

6. BuH 

30 

5. Serah 

6. Aasir 

30 

7. Gideon 

8. Jephtha 

40 

40 

7. llei 

8. (Phincesea) 

80 

30 

6. lothanios 

30 

6. m 

7. Serahja 

30 

SO 

0. Jeathrai 

6. Thahath 

80 

9. Stinson 

40 

9. Tokubes 

30 

7. MaraiolbosSO 


7. Uriel 

SO 

10. Eli 

JI. Sainuel, 

40 

10. Akimeli'kos 

-= Aki.Hs 

J.30 

8. Arophaios 30 

8. Merajoth 

9. A maria 

SO 

30 


8. Ueija 

30 

Saul 

>40 

11. Abiatharos 

J.30 

9. Akitoitos 

30 

10. Ahitub 

SO 

— 

9. Saul 

.50 

12. Davii 

40 

with Zadok 

10. Zadokos 

30 

11. Zad<A 

80 

— 

lO.pon^tVaniSO 


480 


330 


300 


S30 



lOQ 


The practical result of which is, that all chronologers, by not perceiving the surplusage 
due to tliese absurd generations of 40 yearsy have assigned about 160-170 years too much 
between Solomon and Moses; and ergoy the Exodus must descend from b, o. 1491, its date 
in the English version, to b. c. 1814-22, circa. 

After studying the above Table, the reader may perhaps perceive with us several 
tilings not generally known : — 

Ist. — That the whole of this Jewish chronology is unhistorical ; because it is not based 
upon positive records of the number of years each perfeonage lived, but it was fabri- 
cated, long after their times, by semi-scientific, peini-literary, computators; whose 
process was to assign impossible generations of 40 years to their country’s pre-historie 
heroes; and then, having obtained a maximum-period. in which the lives of such wor- 
thies were thereby inclosed, these modern computators (probably about the 'Sd cen- 
tury after c., when the Books were re-transcribed into the s^aare-letter alphabet) 
apportioned to each liGl’o, in the anew-manipulated Hebrew Text, those irrecon-* 
cileable numerals that have come down to our time. 

2d. — Tliat, whether the genealogical catalogues be right or not, the chronology is a later 
intercalatioi^ ^ 
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FROM ABRAHAM TO DAVID. 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 


VII. 

VTTI. 


IX. 


David’s Parent- 

Generations Generations 

IIeman's Parentage 

Assaph’s Parent- 

Ethan’s Parent- 

age to J UDAtt. 

ElkanarAMASAi. Melrari- 

to Jezehar. 


to Amasai. 

age to Jahatu. 

age to Musi. 


Ituih iv. 18; 


1 C9ir<m. via. 26- Maheli. 

1 Chron. vii. 

1 Chron. vii. 

1 Chron. vii. 

1 Chron. vii. 


1 Chron. li. 1-13; 

28. 

1 Chron. viL 

3C-38. 


33-36. 

30-43. 


44-47. 


Malth. i. 3-6 


^ (==.V1I.) 

29, 30. 

(-in,) 


(«IV.) 

(-11.) 



t 

T/aAe iii. 32, 33. 

— 

— 

— 


. 

— 


I 


— 


1. ri^vii 

1. Levi 

1. Levi 


1. [Levi] 

1. Levi 


1. Levi 

\ 

1. Judah 

> 

2. Elkaua 

2. Mcrari 

2. Knhaih 


2. Elkana 

2. Oers-om 


2. Merari 




3. Amasai (and) 3. Maheu 

3. Je/ehar 


3. Amasai 

3. (Jauath) 


3. Musi 


2. Peres 













1. Ahimoth 

30 1. Libni 

1. Korah 

30 

1. Mahath 30 1. Simoi 

30 

1. Maheli 

30 

1. Ilezrom 

30 

2. Elkana 

30 2. Simei 

2. [Assir] 

30 

2. Elkana 30 2. Sima 

30 

2. Samer 

30 

2. Bam 

30 

3. Elk.ZophaiSO 3. Una 

3. [Elkana] 

30 

3. Zuph 30 3. Etbnn 

30 

3. Bani 

30 

3. Aininadab 39 





4. Thoah i 

4. Ad.'iia 

SO 





4. Nahath 

30 4. Simea 

4. KbjasPHph 

30 

(Thohu) ' 5. Serah 

30 

4. Amzi 

30 

4. Nabesson 

30 

5. Eliab 

30 5. Ilagija 

6. Assir 

39 

5. Eliel ) 6. Kthni 

30 

5. IlUkia 

30 

5. Salma 

30 

6. Joram 

30 6. Asaja 

6. Thabath 

30 

(Elihu) J 

7. Malebija 

30 

f>. Amnzia 

30 







6. Jerobam 30 8. Baosaia 

30 

7. llusabja 

30 

6, Boas 

30 

7. Elkana 

SO 

7. Zephanja 

30 












7. Elkana 30 9. Miebaol 

39 

8. Maluch 

30 

7. Obod 

30 

8. Samuel 

30 

8. Asarja 

30 

8. Samuel 30 10. Siinea 

30 

9. Abdi 

30 



9. Vasni 

30 

9. Joel 

80 

9. Joel 30 11. Berechja 

30 10. Kisi 

30 

8. Isai 

30 

10. 

30 

10. [IIeman] 

30 10. IIeman 30 12. AtSAPH 

30 n. Ktu.an 

;50 

9. David 

30 


300 


300 

300 

3(X) 

330 


270 


3cl. — That, as said before, there arc no recorded dateff in the Jewish Scriptures that are 
trustworthy; that, it is we moderns who must make Hebrew chronolojjy for the antique 
Jews — who, until llabbi Ilillel, had not thought of doing it themselves; — and that, 
in these restorations, we cease to tread upon historical ground so soon as we retrograde 
to Solomon’s era, said to correspond to n. c. 1000. Beyond that cipher, Jewish chron- 
ology is all conjecture, within a few approximate limitations. 

Moses, or the Hchrfiws, being unmentioned upon Egyptian monuments of the 12th~17th 
centuries b . c., and never alluded to by any extant writer who lived prior to the ScpUuujint 
translation at Alexandria (commencing in the 3d century n. c.), there are no extr;ineou3 
aids, from sources alien to the Jewish ^books, through which any information, worthy of 
historical acceptance, can be gathered elsewhere about him or them. 

With these emphatic reservations, we are quite willing to consider Lepsius’s computa- 
tive synchronisms as not merely the most scientific but the only probable. Jlis estimates 
place the Jeyvish Exodus in the reign of Pharaoh Menephtlp,’ of the XIXth dynasty, about 
the year 1318 b. o. ; (557) or rather between the years 1314 and 1322 b. c. : if we have 
imderstood our authority correctly : (558) to which we add the following comparative view 

(657) ChrmuAagit; p. 379, compared with pp. 335-337. (558) Vide Gudd» n ; U^d-look • 1849; t>. 44 
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of dates for the Mosaic Exodus, as computed by Usher from the Hebrew Text^ and generally 
appended to the English translation authorized since the reign of king James, a. n. 1611 ; 
and by Hales from the Greek Septuagint version. The new synchronisms between Hebrew 
and Egyptian events, put forward by Lepsius, may assist the hierological student in authen- 
ticating monumental history through what are still called the established dates of Scripture. 

It will bo remarked that, while Hales extends, Lepsius reduces the antiquity assigned to 
each Israelitish era by archbishop Usher. 

Biblical Synchronisms. 

Epoch of Pharannic Contemporaries 

Abkaiiam Amunoph in. (Memnon) 

JoSKPH Soti I. (Selfi/is) 

Moses Ramses II. (.Tewish oppruseion 

Exodus {\i.G.VA2'2.^.) MeniS-tha 

.Jewish computation by “ forties” ceases so soon as we ascend beyond IMoses; who was 
40 years old when he fled from Egypt; 40 years older when, after dwelling with Jethro, he 
returned to liberate his people ; and oldest by 40 more years when he died at the age of 120 
— “ but no man kiioweth of his sepulchre unto this day.”(5r)d) Vico supplies a formulary; 

T. — :-Thc indefinite, nature of the human mind is the cause that man, plunged in ignorance, 
makes of himself the rule of the Universe. 

It is from this truth that are derived the two human tendencies thus expressed ; Fama 
crescit euudo ct minuit prg'sentia famarn. Fame has travelled, since tlie w'orld’s Creation^ a 
very long road ; and it is during the voyage that she has collected ojdnions so magnificent^ 
and so exaggerated, upon epochas which to us are but imperfectly known. This disposition 
of the human intellect is indicated to us by Tacitus, in his ‘ Life of Agricola,’ where he 
tells us ; — Omne ignotum pro rnagnifico esL^' (560) 

From Moses backwards to Abraham, post-C’hristian Jewish computation assumed 100 
years for each generation; but every dozen MSS. of the Text or versions differ; and the 
general principle followed seems to have been, to make generations the longer, in the ratio 
that the lifetime of a given hero was more and more distant from each Judman writer’s day. 
The model copied was a Grecian theogonic idea, because the Esdraic Jews proceeded by 
the /owr J/esiodic ages ; considering their own period to be the Iron ; the Davidic the Brazen; 
the Mosaic the ; and that from the Abrahamic to the Adamic, to have been the Golden 
ago of Hebrew humanity. To Moses, in consequence, they assigned only 120 years of 
longevity ; but his worthier antecedents had their holier lives extended along a sliding scale, 
of which the numbers 240, iBO, and 900, are the simple arithmetical proportion : their 
’ divisor being “40.” 

Here, then, we have finally arrived at the great fact ; which, in different or le.ss out- 
spoken words, all the .scientific authors we have quoted are at this day agreed upon : viz. ; 
that the Jews kneio not an atorn more o/ “ Humanity’s Origins ” than we do now ; and that, as 
they really had no human historical ancestor before Abraham (whose epoch floats between 
Lepsius’s parallel at 1500, and Hale.s’s at 2077, b. c.), there is no chronology^ strictly so- 
called, in the Bible, anteriorly to the Mosaic age ; itself vague for one or more generations. 

This posited, we shall close further argument with a Table of Ihdyrew Origins; conform- 
ably to the same principles upon which we have already tabulated the di.stinct histories of 
Egypt^ China, and Assyria. Each of these nationalities possesses its historical semi-histo- 
rical, and mythical times. And, inasmuch as it* i.s conceded by every true historian 
that the Israelites (under the literary aspect in which they first present themselves to the 
gentile world), had been previously educated in Chaldcea ; it will be interesting to place the 
ante-diluvian “patriarchs” of the preceptors alongside those of the pupils. Berosus, 
l*hilo Byblius, .Julius Africans Alexander Polyhistor, Jilusebius, and the Syncellus, have 
preserved for us transcripts of the original Chaldiean catalogues: the whole texts of which 
are accessible in Cory’s Ancient Fragments, or in Bunsen. (561) 

Zlcuf. xxxiv. 6. ®[500) Vioo ; Sciciua Nuova; 1720; “Elomeuto Imo.” (561) EgypVs Place; i. pp.704-71ft. 


A. D. 1660. A. D. 1830. A. I). 1849. 


USHEB. 

Haleb. 

Lepbios. 

B.o. 1920 ... 



« J706 ... 

1863 .... 


“ 1491 ... 

1648 




1 1328—1309 
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Mythological Periods. 

Symbolical Anit-Diluvian Patriarchs. 

Graco-Chdldxmn Decade. Hdri'ceo-ChalcUean Decade. Phccnico-Chaldaxin Decade. 


1. Alorus 

. years 36,000 

ADaM 

Protogonofl 

1. 

r: First-born. 

2. Alaparus 

€€ 

10,800 

• PeTt 

Qenos, Genoa 

2. 

~ Genus, family. 

3. Almelon 

(( 

46,800 

ANoSA 

Phoa, pur, phlox 

3. 

= Fire, light, fiame. 

4. Ammenon ... 

(( 

4:1,200 

KTNaN 

Cassios, Libanos 

4. 

rr C^assius, LibanHs(ni/>t/n2’«). 

6. Amelegarus.. 

U 

01,800 

MailuT.al^L 

MctnrouuoH, ousoos 

5. 

~ Celsns, “ par c<elo.” wood. 

6. Daouus 

it 

36,000 

IKaD 

Agrios, aliens 

6. 

~ Pea.saiit, hunter, fisher. 

7. Edoranchus. 

« 

64.800 

K/ieNUK 

Chrusor,* hephaistos. 

7. 

f Vulean, fire, nrtifiecr. 

8. Amempsinus 

a 

36,000 

MeTtUSeLaKA 

artifexi geinos 

1 earth-worker. 

9. Otiartes 

u 

28,800 

LaMcK 

Agros, agroueros 

8. 

n Bustie, agriculturist. 

10. Xisuthrus... 

.. “ 64,800 

Years 432,000 

XuKA 

C H A L D iE A 

Ainunos, inagos 9. 

Mihor (Sydye, Saduc) 10. 

N DELUGE. 

= Warrior, inagi(aan. 
r= Egypt, a!ul the “just” 
JHug, Mklcuisedkk. 

Ist Note. — The 36 Decans of 

the Zodiac, (.562) multiplied by the 12 months of the year, give the mystic 


number 4Ji‘2. The “jjrand year ” of Astronomy — or the time annently snpposed to bo 
re(iuiro(l for the sun, {daiiots, and flxivl stars, to return to tljo same eelestial slartiiifr-polnt — 
was at first 2ri,000, then and lastly 4.'{2,0(I0 years; beinu: the supposed duration of the 

tea G raeeo-Chaldtean generations. A Deluge terminated tln> eyelo, (563) 

2d JVoCe . — The Vhfrnico-ChaUUran list, derived from Saxcom\tho, jjresents us with the Greek b'uushilions, 
not with the real names of its lost Oriental orifjiniil. The Phoenicians had orlj^inally crossed 
from the Persian Gulf to the AMe<l iter ran can, and their intesreourso with Chaldwa was inces- 
sant; while the two people spoke flemitic dialeets. More saliently than the other two forms 
of the satnu tiieo;;ony, this Plnenieian stream exhibits the rationale of its “ex post facto ”eon- 
struetion, Aecordinj; to it, we have the oi famihj, hunter, ft^hermart, artUaih, hnshanclf- 

nuin, sddier, 2)rfest, and hing. throin'h which anti(|uo humanity developed itself. A parallelism 
seems to ho preserved iu the (dfshoots of the Adamic stem in (knesie, where Abkl the wandering 
slicp/ierd is hateful to Cain the sedentary peasant. 

Chaldaio ETifNOLOGfCAL DIVISION — [containcrl in Xtli Genesis.] 

IVieoretical Post - Viluvian Commencements, 


NuK A. 
(Obscurity.) 



Whits races. Yellow races. Swarthy ymm. 

Babylonish Theory for Diversity of. Tongues. 

“City and Tower of B a B y L ”-on = ctmftision — “ B a B o L • babblings.’* 

Hebrew GEOGiiAriiiCAL Origins. 

ARP/ia-KaSD =r ORFA-the-C,'ta/<ire«n (District). 

SaLaK/i =r Salacha (City). 

AcHeU =r. thc-yow<A'rc?- (Tribe). 

PcT.eG = (Earthquake?). 

Earliest Legendary Ancestors. 

RGU. 

soriTia. ^ 

KaKAUK. 

TtoKaKA. 


(662) Lepsius: Qhronologie; i. pp 66-76. 


(563) De Brotonne: op^t.; pp. 234-2«l 
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Judaic Meta-Historical Period. 

Thou sbalt no more be called A B-ll aM (Father of the IliGR-laud =: AraimBo)-** 
Thy name shall be AB'KaHaM” (Father of a multituhs). (501) 

Abrahamidoe, 

ITsK/mK = “laughter.** 
laKoB, Rurnamed Israel. 

(12 Signs of the Zodiac, 12 Sons, 12 Tribes of Israel.) 

Levi. 

Kohath. 

Amram.' 

Mosks. 


Judaic Historical Period. 


Mosks — assumed epoch 


14th wnffaaeyB.Ok 


[Interval between Exodus and the f^rst Tcwyite, about 314-322 years.] 


Solomon — (Chronological times begin) about b. o. 1000 

First monumentnl synclironism, Keiioroam and Shkshonk “ S71-3 

l^Alphahetiowriting docs not begin until the 9th-8th century b. o.] 

JSn.KiAH — “ found a book of the Law ** “ 620 

Jerusalem burnt, and Captivity commenced “ 586 

Ezra — • Second TemnU — “ Tilth year of Artaxorxes” ** 457 

Esdraic School — “ Renaissance** begins “ 400 

Alexander — visits Jerusalem S32 

Jleceandria School: 


Manbtho — the earliest known chronologist 

Scptiiagint traiifllatious cominenco 

KntiocnxiB-Epiphaws — pluyders Jerusalem, and burns the books 

Daniel, the Satirist, wrote 

Judas, the Ifammorer — restores the books 

Maccahee coin-letters extant — Simeon 

Septiiagint translations Ouished 

^ACiDKS, Canon closes 


« 200 

« 250 

“ 164 

“ 160 

« 150 

« 142 

« 130 

« 130 


(Roman dominion — b. c. 49.) 


Christian Era. 

Between b. o. 7 and a. d. 3 ; but assumed at 1853 years ago. 


Herob —deoorates tbe Third Temple with pagan Ilelleuic architecture A.D. 16 

Fall of Jerusalem : 

Titus razes the Temple to its foundations ** .74 

Josephus — receives the Templar-copy of the Hebrew Text, as a present from Vespasian 

at Rome, about i...’ ** T6 

(Earliest citation of “Gospels** — Justin Martyr, died about 166.) 


Controversies belweotf the Fathers and the Jtabbis here commence. . 

The Oriental Jews tran.scribe the Text into the square-letter alphabet, during the 3d 


century after c. 

Hhlel IIanasri — computes Jewish chronology ** 844 

The Masoretic points begun by Rabbis of Tiberias “ 606 


Oldest Manuscripts of Greek LXX extant, 5th century after o. 
Oldest Manuscripts of Hebrew Text extant, 10th century after c. 
King James's English Vembw, printed a. d. 1011. 


(664) Gem^; xvii. 5; — Cahen ; i. p . 42, note 6. 
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CHRONOLOay — HINDOO. 

** Originally this [Universe] was naught but Soul: nothing else existecl aftivo [or passive]. Hi 
bad this thought — I will create worldg. It is thu.s tliat He created the.^e [diver'll worlds, tlie water, 
the light, the mortals, and the waters. This water is the [region] ai)ove the sky, which the 
sky supports; the atmosphere contains the light; the earth is niorlul; and the regions beneath 
are the waters.^* — {Vedas^ “Aitareya A’ran’ya” — Pal'thier; Liv. Sac., p. 31.S.) 

Although, in our Table of Alphabetical origme^ we have dealt as sternly with unhistorical 
Indian documents, as with the metaphysical fables of all other nations, it may be well to 
say a few passing words upon Hindoo chronologies ; lest it be supposed that we are not pre- 
pared to reagitate that which, to us, is no longer a “vexata quiestio.” Referring the 
reader to the citations from Wilson, Tumour, and Sykes, therein adduced, we repeat, that 
there is no connected chronology, to be settled arcliiBologically by existing monuments, 
throughout the whole Peninsula of llindostau, of a date anterior to the fifth century ii. c. 

That v.ast centre of creation swarmed with varied indigenous and exotic populations, 
from epochas coeval with the earliest historical nations; but, if any oHithese Indian phi- 
losophers ever composed a rigidly-chronological list of events, we have lost the record; or, 
what is more probable, the chronological element was wanting in the organism of Hindoo 
minds, until the latter received instruction (from Chaldycaii magi scattered by Darius) 
through the Pcrsian.s; — tuition greatly improved after contact with the Dactrian Greeks 
during the third century n. c. 

In any case, the extract subjoined will show that the antiquarian dream.s of Sir W. Jones 
and of Colebrooke are now fleeting away. 

Whether safe historic ground is to be found in India earlier than 1200 n. c., according 
to the chronicles of Kashiiierc [Ratljfaranguti, trad, par Troyer), is a question involved in 
obscurity: while Mega.stlienes {rndica, ed. Scliwaiibcck, 1840, p. 00) reckons for 153 kings 
of the dynasty of Magadha, from Manu to Kandragupta, from 00 to 04 centuries; and the 
astronomer Aryababliatta places the beginning of Ins chronology 3102 b. c. (Lassen, Jnd. 
Alter thumsk., bd. I., s. 473-505, 507, and 510).’* ^ 

From Humboldt (500) we pass on to Prichard; whose Hindoo prepossessions of 1810(567) 
have not only been nullified by Egyptian discoveries, but, with the learned ethnographer’s 
usual candor, have become greatly mo<lified»by his own later reflections. (508) The inquirer 
can judge from the perusal of the passages referred to whether he can make out a fixed 
chronological idea, in India, prior to the age of Budha in the sixth century b. c. 

Lepsius (500) contents his objects (confined to a general review of the world’s chronolo- 
gical elements) by mentioning, that the Hindoo astronomical cycle kali yaga bills on the 
18th Feb. 3102 n. o. ; that the Oashmeerian king Gouarda I. is supposed to have reigned 
about B. c. 2448; and that king Vikramaditya’s era is fixed at b. c. 68. Hut he also 
shows that the 4th-5ti1^centurics u. c. comprise all we can depend upon, archseologically, 
in Hindoo history. 

However, by opening the excellent work of De Brotonne, (570) the reader will easily 
perceive how the Clialdman astrological cycle of 432,000 years became extended by later 
Brahmanical pundits to one, equally fabulous, of 4,320,000 years : and inasmuch as this 
fact merely invalidates Sanscrit hallucinations the more, we are fain to leave Hindoo chro- 
nology in the same “ slough of despond” in which we found it. 


Reader! — the task proposed to myself in the preparation of these three supjdenientary 
Essays here ends. It was assumed under the following circumstances : — 

(665) This is the same cosmogony os that of Co8MAS-Inflicopleuhte.s, bereiu-hefore de.«criljed. Indeed, the noUtu* 
was universal ; and, in thcography, is so still. 

(566) Cosmos; transl.Oit6; 1850; ii. p. 115. 

(667) Analysis of Mythology. 

(568) Researches into the Physical JTistory of ifanJdnd; 1844: iv. pp. 98-13tf. 

(669) CItronologie ; i. pp. 4-5. 

(670) FaUitums; i. pp. 238, 239, 414-433. 
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Within the past five years, various sectaries (momentarily suspending polemics amongst 
one another) had entered into a sort of tacit combination to assail those who, like Morton, 
Nott, Van Amringe, Agassiz, and others, were devoting themselves to anthropological 
researches. Each of the above-named gentlemen has successfully repelled the intrusions * 
of dogmatism into his especial scientific domain. 

In these literary “melees,” it has so happened that my surname has been frequently 
made the target for indiscreet allusions on the part of certain teologastri ; without any provo- 
cation having been given on my side, through a single personality, in the course of ten 
years’ lectureship upon Oriental archmology in the United States. To treat such in any 
other manner than with silent indifference would have been unbecoming, as well as, at the 
moment of each offence, unavailing. I preferred abiding my own convenience ; and, in* 
the foregoing Part III., have indicated an easy method of carrying “ the war into Africa.** 

‘ I believe that, thereby, good service is done in the general cause of the advancement of 
knowledge, and in the special one of my favorite study, Archcaology. Geologists, Natural- 
ists, and Ethnologists (absorbed in the promotion of positive science through the discovery 
of new facts), hav# rarely devoted time a<lcquate to the mastery of Hebraical literature ; 
and, in consequence, they are continually laying themselves open to chagrin and defeat in 
the arena of theological wrangling?. My former pursuits (in Muslim lands) were remote 
from Natural Science, and as they disqualify me from sharing the labors of its votaries, I 
have thought that a contribution like the present, to the biblical armory of scientific men, 
might be of utility ; even if it should merely spare them the trouble of ransacking for 
authorities generally beyond the circumference of their higher sphere of research : at the 
same time that a work such as “Types of Mankind” would be deficient unless the Hebrew 
department of its themes were to some extent complete. To future publication 
pp. 62G, 627], I reserve further analyses which, without these preliminary Essays, would be 
unintelligible to ordinary scriptural readers. Confident of her own strength, Archmology 
(let one of this science’s thousand followers hint to her opponents) neither courts nor depre- 
cates biblipal or any other agitation, and will prosecute her investigations peaceably while 
she can, otherwise when she must. 

Repeating the direct and manly language of Luke Burke — to whose conception of a real 
“Ethnological Journal” scientific minds will some day accord the homage that is its due:— • 

“For all our arguments, there is the ready answer that our statements directly contra- 
dict the express words of Scripture, and must therefore be false, however plausible they 
may appear. We may reply that the word of God cannot be in opposition to genuine his- 
tory, any more than it can oppose any other truth, and that therehue the passages in 
question cannot be a portion of this word, or if so, that they cannot have hitherto been 
properly understood. But exp(»rience has abundantly proved that such answers as the^e 
give satisfaction to very few, until facts have become so numerous and uneipiivocal that 
further opposition is madness. In tfie meantime, a war of opirii#i rages, embittered by 
all tlic virulence of sectarian partisanship, and the credulous and simple-minded are taught 
to look upon the advocates of the new doctrines as the enemies of morality, religion, and 
the best interests of man. For ourselves, we have no ambition to appear in any such 
light, nor shall wo quietly submit to be placed in such a position.” (571) 

And for myself — whilst thoroughly endorsing the sentiments of a valued friend and 
colleague — I cannot better express the feelings with which I close my individual portion 
of an undertaking that has occupied the thoughts and hands of some men not unknown 
in the world of science, than by applying to onr antagonists the last words ever written by 
me at the dictation of him to whom, with being itself, I owe all that mind and heart still 
bold to be priceless after more than forty years’ experience of a wanderer’s life : — 

“ La medicina dtventa amara. Speno ehe sard salutifera. Intanto, si prenderd.” ([>72) 

G. R. G. 

(Howahd’S — MOBHiE Bat, 20th July, 1853.) 


(fl/i; •‘Critical Analycia of the Hebrew Chronology” — EVm. Jour.; I..ondon; No. T., June, 1848; pp. 9, 10. 
(572'; John aLinooN, United States’ Consul for Egypt (1832-’44): Letter to H. Ex. Boquos Yocssoup Btej/ — Mo* 
HAMMED Ali’s Einmc Mnister — “ Cairo, li 6 Febbrajo, 1841.” 
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41 Op. cit., p. 22. 

42 Paulrnier, Aper(?u8 geiionlogiqucs eur 

les de.scendants de Guillaume, Rev. 
Arehcol., 1845, p. 794, seq. 

43 Virey, Ilisl. Nitt. du Genre Humain, 

Dl.-^c. Prelim., i. pp. 14, 15. 

44 On the question of Iiair, consult the mi- 

cros(;opic e.xperinienls t)f Mr. Peter A. 
Browne, in Proceed. Academy Natural 
*S<-ienrcs, Pliiladcjpliia, Jan. and Feb., 
1851 ; al.sp Ibid., in Morton’s Notes on 
Ilvbridity, second Letter to Editors 
“ (/harle.ston Med. Jpur.,” 1851, p. 6, 

45 AVood-eut, fig. 2. Italic, Didot’s Univera 

Pilloresque. 

'46. August, 1819; American ed. 

47 Edwards, op. cit. 

48 Wood-cut, fig. 3. PoiHiucville, Groce, 

PI. 9. 

49 Wood-cut, fig. 4. Op. cit., PI. 84. 

.50 Wof)d-cut, fig. 5. Bun, sen, iEgyptens 
Stelle, ii., I'rontispiece. 

51 W«»od-cut, fig. 6. Poiiqueville, op. cit., 
PI. 8.5. 

,52 Wood-cut, fig 7. Rosellini, M.R., PI- XX., 
fig. 66. 

53 Wood-cut, fig. 8. Ibid., PI. xxii, fig. 82. 

N.B. 'Phe profiles are reduced with 
exactitude; but we have altered the 
eyes from the Egyptian canon of art to 
ours, 

54 Edwards, op. eit. Mr. Glidd'on’s tw,.' 

years’ resideiiee in various parts of 
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Greece led him, he tells me, to observe 
the same fact ; particularly among the 
SpezioJcs ; whence also sprung Caiiaris, 
the; bravest (ireek A.diniral of the Re* 
volution. — J. C. N. 

55 Etudes, pp. 153, seq. 

.56 Wood-cut, fig 9. Crania iEg. p. 54 ; from 
Roseliioi, M. II. Ifil ; M. S. iv. .53, ^2. 
250, Corjipare Wilkinson, Manners and 
Gust., i. pi. 62, fig. 2, a. h\ and p. 367 ; 
with Osburn, 'resiiinotiy, p. 137. 

57 Morton’s inediied Getter to myself, “Phi- 

ladelphia, 2.t Nov. 1842.” — (r. R. (1. 

58 Layard. Rabylon, 18.53, pp. 14 f, 231. We 

attribute dilVeronces of physiognomy 
chiefly to the ethnographic inferiority of 
Assyriati artists. 

59 Phys. flist. 1811, iii. pp. 24-5. 

60 Vtirieiies of Man. 1851. pp. .551-2. 

61 De Broionne, Filiation.s et Migratione.s des 

Petiplcs. Paris. 1837. 

62 In order that wc may not be suspected of 

considering Plato’s ethical romance 
about the “ Afalantic Isles” to bo 
historical, we refer the render to Martin, 
i^iudes sur le I'lniee de*Platofi, cited 
herenud'tcr. 

63 'I’he Arehffiology and Pre-historic Annals 

of iSeotlatid, Kditiburgh. 1851 , pp. 700-1. 

64 Genesis xi. ol ; xii.'l, 2, 5 — Cahen, i. 

p. 31. 

65 (5eiic.si.s xvii. 5; Tb., p. 42. 

66 Genesis xvii. 15; — Ijanci, Paralipomcni, 

• 1845. 'I'raveller.s have not only hunted 

for. but narrate how they have actually 
found the “double cave” they call 
. Macliphclah ! (Vide report of Syro- 
Kgy|)f. Soc., Nov. 8 — in Gondon Aihe- 
ntenni, Nov. 19. 1853; p. 1391.) 

67 Genesis xxiv, 3, 4; — Cahen, pp. 6.5-6. 

68 (Genesis .\li. 45 ; — Land, Pural., i. p. 26. 

69 (Jenesi.s xxxviii. 2. 

TO Exodus ii. 19. 

71 Exodus ii. 21. 

72 Exodus xii. 38; — Cahen, Text, ii. p. 50. 

73 Leviticus xxiv. 10. 

74 1 Kings xi 1,2 

75 Crania J^g., pi. xi. fig 2; p. 47. 

76 Birch, Criteria, in (Jtia, p. 84. 

77 Layard, Baliylon, p. 610. 

78 History of the .lews. 

79 Th<? Asrnonenn, New York, 27 March, 

18.50, contains a confirnifiiory article on 
the .Tews of Malahar, translated from the 
Pari.‘«ian “Archives Iraclites.” * 

80 Missionary Researches, p. 308. 

81 Remarks on the Mats’ H afar 'Pornar. Or 

“Book of tlie Letter,” an Etliiopic 
Manuscript: Syro-Egypt. Soc., Lon- 
don. J848. 

82 RticycInpHulin Brimnnira. 

83 Phys. Hisu. 1844, iv. pp. 82, 83. 

84 Wood-cut, fig. 13 — Duheux, Tartaric. 

85 Borrow, Gipsies in Spam. 

86 Lest onr po.diions should be questioned, 

we reft?r to Prichard for Continental in- 
stances, to Wihon for thr Pre-Celtic in 
Sect In (1(1 and Si^nndinaviit, to Lo^nn, 
Crnwfurd. and Carl, for those among 
islanders of the Indian Archipelago. 

87 Races of Men; vol. ix. U. B. Exploring 
Expod., 1848, p. ‘.^05. 

A8 Wffod riiif fig. i4— Jniyard. Babylon, pp. 
J52. j:>:" j 
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89 Wood- cur, fig. 15 — op. cit., pp. 582-584. 

90 Wood-cut, fig 16 — op. cit., p. 105. 

91 Wood-cut, fig. 17 — op. cit., p. 583. 

92 Wood-cut, fig. 18 — op. cit., p. 538. 

93 Wood-cut, fig 19 — Wilkinson, Man. and 

Cust., i. p. 384, nl. 69, fig. 8. 

94 Lepsius, Auswahl, Leipsig, 1840, “Ca- 

non der Proporiionen” ; — ibid., Briefe 
ausiEgypten, Berlin, 1852, pp. 105, 106; 
— and Birch, (Jallery of Antiquities, Br 
Miisenin. pi. 33, liir. 147. 

95 Rev. Archeol., 18447 p. 213, seq.; 1847, 

p. 296, seq.: — Commentary on the Cu- 
neiform In.scrip., 18.50, pp, 4-7. 

96 Wood-cui , fig. 20 — Boita, Mon. de Ninive, 

pi. 36. 

97 Wood-cut, fig. 21 — ibid., pi. 68 bis. 

98 Polyliym., Ixxvii. ; lionoini, Nineveh, pp. 

182 301. 

99 Wood-cuts, figs. 22, 23 — Botta, op. cit., 

pi. 14. 

100 Wood-cut, fig. 24 — Lettres de M. Botta 

sur ses dcconverlcs a Khorsabad, 1845, 
pi. xxii., and p. 28. 

101 Essai de de<‘hiff«ement de TEcrifure As- 

syiiioinc, 1845 pp. 22-25. 

102 Do Longpnrier. Galerie Assyrienne, 1850, 

p. 16; and Nos. I, 12, ‘17, 33. 

103 Gliddon. “ Hist. Sketches of Egypt,” No. 

5, New York Sun, .Ian. 14, 1850. 

104 Wood-cut, fig. 25 — Bella, Mon. de Ni- 

iiive, pi. 45. 

105 Wood iMit, fig. 26 — lanyard, Monuments 

ol N nieveh, folio pi. 

106 Wood-cut, tig. 27 — Layard, Babylon, pp. 

150, 143-4. 

107 2 Kings xviii.; Isaiah xxxvi. 

108 Wood-cui, fig. 28 — I^ayard, Babylon, pp, 

617-9. 

109 2 Kings XV. 19-21. 

110 VVood-cut, tig. 29 — litiyard, op. cit., p.361. 
in Vide infra. Part III., p. 714. 

1J2 Dcutcron. xxiii. 8, 9; Cahen. v. p. 99. 

113 Egyptian (’artouches found at Nimroud, 

R. Soc. Lit., Jan. 1818, p. pp. 164-71 

114 Mr, Birch's translation — Private letter to 

G. K. G. 

115 Wood-cui, fig. 31 — Rosellini, M. R., pi. 

xii. fig. 4(i ; — t^mf. Bunsen, il^gypteiis 
Srclle. lii. p. 13.3. 

116 Bonomi, Nineveh and its Palaces, 1852, 

pp. 77, 78. 

117 Babylon, pp. 1.53-9. 280-2, 630-1. 

118 Egypt, liiscrq). in Bibliothcque Nalionale, 

1852, p. 17. 

119 Wood-cut. fig. 32 — fiayard, Babylon, p. 

630: — Lep.sius, Denkmalcr, Abth. iii. 
Bl. 88. 

120 Babylon, G23. 

121 Birch, Siai. 3'ahlet of Karnnc, 1846, pp.' 

29. 37: — (iliddon, Oiia JEgyptiarta, p. 
103. 

122 Birch, in f.aynrd's Babylon, p. 6.30; — or 

Lepsius, Auswahl. 'I fif./oi. line 21. 

123 Wood-cut, tig. 33 — Rosellini, M. R., pl.i. 

fig, 2 : — Conferre Lepsius, DenkiniWer, 
Ahih. lii. Bl. i., at Berlin. Lepsins (Let- 
ters. pp. 278. .381) calls her Amunoph’s 
“mother, Aahntes-nufre- A ri '^ — “A me- 
nophis I and tlu^ bhtt'k Queen Aahrnes- 
neiVnavi.” 'Phat she Is painted lilacit, 
as well as red no one disputes *, but did 
the Ncgro-hlack pigment ever accom- 
pany .‘Jiich osieokigical structure? 

J24 Crania .^gypt. p. 47. 
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325 Wood-cuts, figs. 34, 3.5 — Lepsius, Dcnk- 
niUler, Alfes Reich, Dyn. IV., Grab 75, 
Abth. ii. Bl. 8, 10. 

126 Wood-cut, fig. 36 — Bunsen, op. cit. ii. 

Frontispiece. 

127 Wood-cut, tig. 37 — Afrique Ancienne, 

Carthage, Cniv. Pit tor., IVom a coin. 

128 Wood-cut, fig. 38 — idem. 

12*1 Wood-cut, fig. 3‘.) — Ro.scllini, M. R. pi. 
157; M. S. iv. p. 237; — Osbiirn, Egypt’s 
'restirnony, pp. 114-6, fig. 1. 

130 Wood-cut, fig. 40 — M. R. 151, M. B. iv. 

p. 82: — Wilkinson. Man. and Cust. i. 
pi. 60, fig. 7: — Birch, Stut. Tablet, 
p. 34. 

131 Wood-cut, fig.41— M.R. 161, fig. 1 ; 159, 

fig. 3 ; >1. B. iv. p. 1?*) : ~ Morton, pi. 
xiv. fig. 20. p. 48. 

132 Rawiinsoti, Persian Cuneiform Inscrip, of 

Behisfun, 1847, p. 270. 

133 Wood-cur, fig. 43 — Vnux, Nineveh and 

Persepolis, 1851, pp. 3.50-1. 

134 Letronno, Civilisation Kgyptienne, 1845, 

pp. 30-43. 

135 Rawlinaon, op. cit. p. xxviii. 

136 Wood-ent, fig. 44 — Coate et Flandin, 

Perae Ancienne, pi. 18. 

137 Rawlinaon, op. cit. p. 323. 

138 Wood-cut, fig. 45 — Perse Ancienne, pi. 

154. 

139 Do Sacy, Antiquito.s do In Perse, ct rnfi- 

dailloades roia Sassanides, Paris, 1793; 
pp. 12,o4; A, No. 3 — rocopied in Perse 
Ancienne. 

140 Woodcut, fig. 46 — Perse Ancienne, pi. 

185 

141 Perse Ancienne. pi. 49, hna-relief A. 

142 Woodcut, fig. 47 — J’or.ao Ancienne, pi. 51, 

bn.s- relief D. 

143 Layard, Moiiurnents of Nineveh, 1849, 

folio plate; Nineveh audits Remains, 
ii. pp. 329-31 : — well described by Bo- 
nonii, op. eit. pp. 287-95. 

144f Wood-oiir, fig. .50 — Hosellini, M. R. pi. 
103, and 87 ; M, S. iii. /iarl 2, p. 157: — 
Morton, Crania iFgypt. p. 63. 

145 Pauthier, Chine, pp. 417 427,429. Ac- 

cording to Gallery and Y van (L’ Insur- 
rection en Chine, depuis son origmo 
jns(jii’ri la pri.se dc* Natikin, Paris, 
1853) the present Chinese insurgents let 
all their liuir grow, as their ancestry did 
under the Mings, to distinirui.sh them- 
selvea from the Tartar usurpers, 

146 Lepsina. Chronologic, i. p. 379. Ibtd., 

Discoveries, tran.*-!. Mackenzie, p. 381. 

147 l)e Sola, Linderifhal. and Rapliall ; New 

’IVansl. of the Script ores, London, pp. 
46-7 : — Genesis xi. U)--26. 

148 Monumenti Storici, ii. p. 461, scq. 

149 Apochrypha. xiv. 17. 

150 Wood-cuts. figs,44 to71 — Roselli!.i, Mon- 

umenfi Rcali. pi. i, to xxiii. ; and Mon. 
Sforici, ii., “ Jcoriografia de’ Faraoni.’* 
Our selections are arranged in accord- 
ance with the tnore recent improvements 
of Egyptian chronology. 

151 Pris.se, Suite dcs Monumens de Cham- 

pollion, 1848, pi. X. : — but compare 
Lepsius. Dcnkmfiler, Abih. iii. Bl. JOO. 
Ibid., JFJgyptiscbnn Gotterkreis, 1S5I, 
pp. 40-5. Ibid., Briefe aus iEgyplen, 
\852, pp. 89, 362. 

152 Morton, Cr. JEg. p. 44, pi. xiv. 3; from 

Kosellini. 


No. (of Noffjt, (Cn.) 

153 Colossus at Aboosimbcl ; M. R. pi. vi. fig 

22. 

154 Chron. der iEgypter, i. pp. 321-2, 358, 

379. 

155 Notes upon an Inscription in the Biblio- 

ilie<iue Nationnle of Paris, 'rrans. R. 
Soc. Lit. 1852, iv. pp. 16, 17, 21. 

156 Gliddon, Chapters, p. 22; and Otia, p. 

134. 

157 Wood-cuts, fig. 71, bis — Roscllini, M. R. 

pi. 79. 

158 Ibid., M. R. pi. clx. Ixxx. ; M. S. iii. pp. 2, 

95, se(j. ; iv. pp. 245-9 : — Morton, Cr. 
iEg. p. 55 : — Oshurti, Test., p. 121 : — 
Birch, 'rahl. of Knrnac, pp. 14, 15-35. 

159 Morton’s inedited MSS. — Letter to Mr. 

Gliddon, entitled, “ Reflections on Mr. 
G.’s Kthnological Charts,” 1842 ; eor- 
reeted by l^r. Morton’s auft)graphic 
nofe.s. Philadelphia, 23d March, 1843. 
We shall refer to it us “ Morion’s MS. 
Letter.” 

160 Wood-eut, fig. 74 — Rosellini, M. R. clvi. 

and lx; M. S. iii. pp. 1, 433, seq. ; iv. 
pp. 228-44 : — Leiu)rmant, Cours d’His- 
toire Ancienne, 1838, pp. 322-36: — 
ChampoIlioD- le- JeiinOjLettr. d’Egypte, 
p. 250, seq. ; — Churiipollioii-Figeae, Fig. 
Anc. pp. 29-31, |)1. i. ; — Wilkinson, 
'I'opog. 'riiehes, 1835, pp. 106-7: — 
Man. and C’ust. i. pp. 364, 371, pi. 62, 
No. 4, fig. a : — Mod. Egypt, ii. p. 105 ; 
— Oshiirn, 'restitnony, pp. 22-7, 114, 
143: — Birch, Slat. 'Tab. Kar. p. 20. 

161 Wood-cut , fig. 75 — T,epsius, Deiikmiiler, 

Ahih. iii. Bl. 136, fig.37 n. 

162 Woodcut, fig. 76 — Rosellini, M. R. clxi. 

fig. 1 ; clix. fig. 3; M. S. iv. p. 1.50: — 
Alorfon, Cr. TlOt. p. 48, pi. xiv. 20. 

163 Deiikmiiler, AhilK iii. Bl. 136, fig. d. 

164 Woodcut, fig. 78 — Rosellini, M. R. clxi; 

M. S. iv. pp. 91, 251 : — De Sauley, Re- 
cherches, Inscrip, dt' Van, 1848, p. 26. 

165 Wood-ciil, fig. 80 — Rosellmi, M. R.lxix. ; 

M. S. iii. part. 2, p. 29 : — Birch, (»al- 
lery, pp.’93, 97, pi. 38: — Morion, p. 46, 
pi. xiv. 21. iJt is moulded in colors at iho 
llriiish Museum. 

166 Wood-cut. fig. HI — M. R. cli. ; M. S. iv. 

p. 82, seq.: — Wilkinson, M. and C. i. 
p. ,384, pi. 69, fig. 7 ; — Gshiirn, p. 53 ; 
— Birch, Slat. '1 ah. p. 31. 

167 Wood-cut, fig. 82 - Rosellini, M. R. clix. . 

— Champollion-Figeae, pp. 208-9, pi. 
62; — Hoskins, 17i!iiopia. p. 329. pi. i. 
ii. ; — Morion, p. 41, pi. xiv. 22; — 
Wilkinson. M. and C. i. pi. iv. p. 379: 
—Birch, Gallery, p. 80 ; and ,Siat. 'I’ah. 
p.61 : — Brissi*, Salle des Ancetres, Rev. 
Arche.nl. 1845, p. 11, and note. N.B. 
After this page was stereoiyped. wc 
rf;ceived Mr. Birch’s freshest paper (An- 
nals of 'l iioinies JJL, inr/.i) vvbcrt'in he 
assigns these KcFn to the Island of 
Cyprus. Vide infra, pp. 479-480, voce 

168 Wood-cut, fig. 83 — Roselfini, M. R. clix. 

M. S. iii. p. 435 ; iv. p. 234 ; — Birch, 
Gallery, pp. 88-9, 97, pi. 38: — Slat 
Tab. pp. 13-14. 

169 Woodcuts, fi^s. 84, 8.5 — Roscllini, M. C 

xxii. : — Wilkinson, i. pi. iv. : — Cham- 
\)oUinu-V\giiuc, pp. 376-8: — 
p. 50; pi. xiv. 2,1 : — Oshurn, 'restiniony, 
p. 52; — Hoskins, Ethiopia, pJate.s, ])arl 
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ni. first line, p. 332: — Birch, Stat. I’nb., 
pp. 18-9; — rickering, Raises, p. 372; 
also, Geog. Distribution, 1854. 

170 References as above. 

171 Wood-cut, fig. 86 — llosellini, M. C.,xlix; 

M. C., ii. pp. 254-70 : — Wilkinson. M. 
and C.. ii. p. 99; — Mod. Kgypt, 1843, 

ii. p. 237 ; — Osburn, Antiquities, Relig. 
Tract Soc., 1841, pp. 220-1 : — Keith, 
Deinonsiralions of Christianity: — Tay- 
lor, Illuatraiions of the. Bible, 1838. pp. 
79-84 : — Kitto, Cycb)pa‘dia, i. pp. 353--4: 
— Morton, Cr. A^g.. p. 47 : — Lep.sitis, 
Denkinalcr, Abih. iii. Bl. 40: compare 
ibid., Dyn. IV., Grab I., Abth. ii. Bl. 96 
for “ chin sprouts.” 

172 See references under Nos. 144, 145. * 

173 Wood-cut, fig. 88 — Rosellini, M.R., Ixiii.; 

M. S., iii. part ii. p. 12: — Morton, p. 48, 
pi. xiv. 19. 

174 Vvood-cui, (ig. 89 — Rosellini. M.R.,clvii.; 

M. S., iv. p. 237; — Osburn, Teat., pp. 
114-6, plate, lig. 1. 

175 Wood-cut, fig. 90 — Lepsius, Denkinalcr, 

Abth. lii. Bl. 1 16, fig. a. 

176 Wood-cut, fig. 91 — Rosellini, M. R., 

Ixxxiii; M. S., iii. part ii. p. 103: — 
Champollion-Figeac, pi. 79: — Morton’s 
MS. letter. 

177 Wood-cut, fig. 92 — Rosellini. M, R., 

cxlxxx. tig. 7 ; M. S., iv. pp. 91-4. 

178 Wood-cut, lig. 93 — Rosellini, civiii ; M. 

5., pp. 231, 239: —Birch, Gallery, pp 
89, 104:— Osburn, p. 27 : — Morton, p. 
46, pi. xiv. 23 : — Luyard, Babylon, pp. 
142, 146, (i »8. 

179 Lepsius, Dctmmalcr, Dyn. XIX. a. Abth. 

iii. Bl. 136; compared with Rosellini, M. 

11., pi. clv. ; M. S., iv. pt. i. pp. 228-43. 
In common with Morton we were always 
at a loss to account fur the presence of 
two white races in Rosollim’s copy of 
this tableau. It turns out that an error of 
coloring on the part of ilio Tuscan artists 
vyas the unique cause of such perplexi- 
ties ; because they have tinted this figure 
light flesh-rolor, injitetW of taw’iiy yellow. 

180 Wood-cuts, iigs. 97, 98 — Rosellini, M. R., 

Ixvii. ; M. S., iii. part ii. p. 12(>: — Birch, 
Gallery, p. 99, pl. 38 : — Osburn, pp. 
77, 124. 

181 Wood-cuts, figs. 99, 100 — Rosellini, M. 

B., clx. M. S., iv. p. 23.5: — Chaui- 
i:.>llion-Figeae, pp. 30~1, pl. i. fig. 4 : — 
Osburn, pp. 114, 142-3. 
j82 Wood-cut, fig. 101 — Rosellini, M. R., 
exliii. fig. 9. 

183 Wood-cut, fig. 102 — Rosellini, M. R., 

exliii. fig. ,5. 

184 Wood-cut, tig. 103 — Rosellini, M. R., 

exliii. fig. 10. 

185 Wood-cut, fig. 104 — Rosellini, M. R , 

exliii. fig. 3. 

186 Wood-cut, fig. 105 — Rosellini, M. R., 

exliii. fig. 8. 

187 Wood-cut, fig. 106 — Rosellini, M. R., 

Ixv. and Morton, p. 47. Compare with 
these heads, and with that one in M.R., 
exliii. fig. 11 ; M. S., iv. p. 96 (also Wil- 
kinson, M. and C.. i. pp. 370-1 ; pl. 62, 
fig. 3, a, h, € ;) wliat Layard (Babylon, 
p. 355; has written about the Shairetana 
of hieroglyphics contrasted with the 
Shnrutiviun in the cuneilbrrn sculptures. 
88 Researches, ii., chap, x., xi., pp. 193-205. 


No. (of Notes, rfc.) 

189 Ibid., op. cit., p. 220. How is it possible 

that Dr. Prichard, in 1837, could have 
known nothing of the triumphant mis- 
siorftj of France and Tuscany to Egypt 
of 1828-30 — when all Europe rang with 
applause ? 

190 Appendix to first edition to the Natural 

JJi.story of Man, London, 1845, pp. 570- 
583; quoted in Dr. Patterson’s Memoir 
of Morton, iibi supra. 

191 Sopra i Popoli Stranieri introdotti nelle 

R apprcsciitfin/.e Storiche dc^'Moniuncnti 
Egi'/iani — Annali dell’ Instit. di Corr. 
'\rcheol., Roma, 1836, pp. 333-50. 

192 i^gvpic Pharaoniqiie, Paris, 1846, ii. pp. 

3.52-4. 

193 Prisse, Trans. R. Soc. Lit., 1841 : — Glid- 

don, Appeal to the Antiquaries, London, 
1841, p. 53: — Wilkinson. Materia Hic- 
roglypliicu, 1824, part ii. pl. 2 ; and'l’ext, 
j>. li8; — Top. of Thebes, 1835, p. 420, 
&.C. ; — Mod. Eg., 1843, ii. pp. 2-23-6: — 
Hand-book, 1857, pp. 306-7, 392-3 : — 
Lecmsins, Leitre a M. Salvolini, 1840, 
pp. 149-51 ; — L’llote, Lettres, 1840, 
pp. 27, 93, 99, 131, 185, 198 : - Perring, 
'rnm.s. R. Soc. Lit.; followed by Mor- 
ton, Cr. A2g., p. 54 : — llincks. On the 
Egyptian Stele, 1842, pp. 1, 18-9; Age 
ol the XVI Hill Dynasty, 1843, p. 5 
Bunsen, ./Egyptens Stelle, iii. p. 58. 
I’lie Revue Areheologiq^ contains the 
following — ]<84r), Prisse. i/egcndes Roy- 
ales, pp. 457-74 ; Bet ire a M. Cham- 
p^ollion-Figeac, p. 730 ; 1847, Antiqiiites 
Egyptiennes, pp. 693-723: — Ijcernans, 
J.cnre a M. Witte, pp. 5:31-41 1819, 

Do Kongo. liOttre s'l M. A. Maury, pp. 
1-20-3 ; — 1851, Maury, Dynasties Egyp- 
tiennns, pp. 180—2: — Rosellini, Car- 
touches, Nos. 69, 69 bis : — For. Quart. 
Review, “Egyptian Hieroglyphics,” 
Jan J812, p. 157 : — Pauthier, Sinico- 
A'igypt., 181-2, Frontispiece: — Pn^se, 
Suite de.l Motmniens, 1817, Preface: — 
Birch, Tablet of Ramses II.. p. 24 : — 
Ampere, RocherclieH, Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, 18 46-7 : — la-psiiis, jEgypti- 
schen Giitierkrei.s, 18.51, pp. 37-46 ; — 
Briefe, 1852, p. 368 : — Deukmiiler, iii. 
111 . 

194 Denkmalor, Abth. iii. Bl. 111. Even TiCp- 

eitis’s copies slightly differ among them- 
selves — compare Bl. 99 with 100, 103, 
and 109. 

195 Crania AGgyptiaca, p. 54 — from Perring’s 

paper in 'I’raiis, R. Soc. Lit., London, 
1813, i. p. 140. 

196 Letters, trnnsl. Mackenzie, p. 297. Conf. 

Denkiniilcr, Abth. iii. Bl. 113. 

197 Rosellini, M. R., xv. fig. 63. 

198 Lepsius, Auswahl; and Wilkinson’is Tu- 

rin Papyrus. 

199 Wood-cut, fig. 110 — Dyn. XII., Abth. ii. 

Bl- 141. 

200 Wood-cut, .fig. 108 — Rosellini M. R., 

xXvi. xxvii. xxviii. ; M. S., i. p. 18t; iii. 
p. 48, seq. ; M. i. p. 56: — Denk- 
nifiler, Altes Reich, Dyn. XIL, Abth. 
ii. Bl. 31. 

201 Stat. Tab. Karnac, p. 5. 

202 Hist. Tab. of Ramses II., p. 28. 

203 Letter to M. Humboldt, “ Korusko, Nov. 

20, 1843,” London Athenaeum, 2 March, 
1844, Compare Briefe, 1852, p. 97-l(tO. 
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No, (of Notes, dc.) 

2U4 Discoveries in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 
Peninsula of Smai, in the years 1842- 
1845; London, 1852, pp. 108-10. 

205 Denkniiiler, Abtli. ii. Bl. 123-33. 

206 Geognosiische Karle von ^Egypien, Wien, 

1842. 

207 Wood-cut, fig. lll—Abth. ii. Bl. 107, 

Grab 2. 

208 Wood-cut, fig. 112 — Abth. ii. Bl. 109, 

(irab 2. 

209 and 210 Wood-cuts, figs. 113, 114 — Abth. 

ii. Bl. 73, Grab 26. 

211 and 212 Wood-cuts, fies. 115, 116 — Abth. 
ii. Bl, 10, “ Pyr. v. Gtseh,” Grab 78. 

213 Wood-cut, lig. 117 — Abth. ii. Bl. 8^ “Pyr. 

V. Gisch,” Grab 75^ 

214 Wooilcut, fig. 1 18 r- Abth. ii. Bl. 20, 22, 

“ Pyr. V. Gisch,” Grab 24; Bride, pp. 
36-8. 

215 Wood-cut, fig. 119 — Abth. ii. B1.2, “Wa- 

di Maghara.” 

216 Abth. ii. Bl. 39/; and Briefe, p. 336. 

217 Rnsearcltcs, ii. p. 44. Where not referred 

to others, our citations arc also tak»‘ii 
from Prichard. 

218 Bckc, Journal. R. Geog. 8oc., xvii. ; and 

iiiGliddiUi, Hand-hook, 1849. pp. 26-33. 

219 Ritter, Geog., transl. Buret, 1836, i. ; and 

Jomanh Notes pour iiu Voyag<! <laus 
1’ AliKiuc Centrale, 1819, p[». 19-20. 

220 This I'act is e.stal>lisl)ed by D’Eicliihal 

(Hist, et Origiiie des Poulahs). hy Hodg- 
son (Notes oil liie .Sahara and Soudan), 
by IbuTon /Transl. ot Voyage du ( 'heykh 
Mohanmiod - el - 'Toniisy), by Joinard 
(Observations sur loV'’oyngeau Darlour, 
&(*.), and by Ritter, i. pp. 432-7. 

221 Gliddon, Haiid-hocdi, p. 3.'). 

222 Boko, Sections, in Map of Journey ; Jour. 

R. Geog. Soc., xvit, 

223 See all aiitliorities in D’Eiclithal. 

224 Reseandies, ii. p. 97. 

225 Op. fit., ii. p. 343. 

226 ('Ip. cit. 

227 Prichard, ii. p. 129: — Bcke, Jour. R. 

Geog. Soc. 

228 Op. cit., ii. p. 132: — Harris, Highlands of 

Ethiopia, 1843: — Fresnel, iMciii. sur lo 
Waday, 1848: — Bckc, K.s.say on the 
Sources of the Nile. j848 : — Origin ol 
the Gallns, 1818 : —()b.servat ions sur la 
coniiiiunicai ion supposec entre le Niger 
et le Nil, IHoO: — Joinard, Sur la peiite 
du Nil Siipericur, 1818. 

229 Beke; and Ncvviiian; 'Trans. Philological 

Soc., London, 181.3-5, i. and ii. 

230 Larrey, Notice sur la conformation phv- 

siqiic des Egypliens; De.scrip. do TE- 
gypte, ii. 

231 Essoi sur les^Mmurs des habitants mo- 

denies de TEgypie-^id., ii part 2, p. 3()l. 
242 Prisse, Oriental Album, Madden, Lon- 
don, 1816, pi. 28, 29; — Pickering, Races, 
pi. xii. pp. 221-4. 

2.33 Cherubini, Nubie, pp. .50, 51. 

234 Gliddon, “ Flxciirsus on the Berbers,” 

Otia, pp. 117-16. 

235 “ Et-'Tullak b’-et telhltch,” or “triple 

divorce.” — G. R. G, 

236 Gr. i®g., pp. ,58-9: Giiddon, Olia, p. 119. 

237 'Tablet of Ramse.s IL, 1852, p. 21. 

238 Prichard, ii. p. 135. 

239 'Travels in N tibia, p. 439. 

240 2 Chron. xii. 3. 

241 Wiseman, Lectures, p. 136* 

91 


jVf>. (nf Notes, i(v.) 

242 Nott, Unity of the Human Rare (Reply 

to “C.”), Southern Quart. Rev., Jan. 

1816, p. 21. , 

243 Chainpollioii. li’Egyftte .sous les Pharaons, 

1814. 1 . p. 2.55 — •• t'opiic MS.” : — Wil- 
kinson, Mod. Eg, and 'Thebe.s. 184;{, ii. 
p. 312 — “ inscription ot Kmg Sdco.” 
‘.H4 Trilnis des Ababdch et des Bicliaris, Ma- 
• ga/m Pit lorcsipie, Paris, Nov. 1845, 
pp. 371-3. 

215 Gliddon, Otia, pp. 131-5. 

21b Coinparo Bride au.s A'lgyptcn. up. 220, 
251, 263. 

217 Graherg do Hemso, Speech io geogranco 

e statistico dclT Iiiificro di Morocco, 
Genova, 1834, pp. 251-6. 

218 Notes on Noriln'm Atrica, the Sahara, 

and Soudan, New York. 1811, pp. 22 • 
32; — also, Daiunas, “ lies 'I’uareg du 
Saharali,” Revue d' Orient, Puns, Fev. 

181t>. pp. 1()8-171. 

250 A Si'iic.s of Cliapicrs on Early Egyptian 

History. Arcliicology, and other subjects 
cemieuicd with 1 1 icroii I y[»iiical Litera- 
ture; Now York, 1813, p. 58. Conf. 
Joinard, 4*3 odes sur T Arable, in Mcn- 
giiTs Hist. d’Egypte sons Moluininied 
Ah; v<d, id., f'ans, 18:?<1: — Cdiainpol- 
lion-Figeac, Egypfe Ancieiiiie, Paris, 
1810, pp. 28,^ 34, 417 : — C^liainpollion, 
Giaioinain Egyplienne, p. xix. 

251 Bmk«‘'s Ft hnological .lour , London, 1848, 

pp. 3»67. 3t>8 ; and Olia A'lgyptiaca, 1849, 
pp. 77-79. 

252 I’ctngrc'W, l!'iiu‘ye. A3gyp., 1811, pj>. 2, 3. 

253 Filiations, *So<r., 1837, i. p[». 210-17. 

251 Asie Moyemie, 1839, i. p. 155. 

255 Voyage en Syru*. i. p 75. 

256 Redexionssur T< )ngine, *tc., des Anciens 

Peoples, 1747, pp. 303, 383. 

257 Herodotus, Ijh. li. i 105. 

258 'Truths. R. Soc. Lit., lii. part i.; 18.36, pp. 

315-6. 

259 Gen. xlii. 23, 30, 33. 

2()0 Dent, xxiii. 7, 8. 

261 Gcii. xii. 50-2. 

262 Crtima .<Egyp., pp. 28-9: — Young, Dis- 

coveru's in H lero.glyphical Literature, 
1823, p. <>3, vVe.: — (,' li!mipollu)n-Figcar, 
('onirut de l*toIein:iis, p. 43: — and 
Joliii Pickeniig, Egyptian Jurispru- 
dence, Boston, 1810, p. 313. 

263 Wood-cuts. Tigs' 121, 122 — (3iainpolliori, 

Momirmois, ii. pi. 160, tig. 3. 

2ijl W<»od-rii!, tig. 123 — Roscliiiii, Mi- C., pl. 
133, Tig. 3. 

265 Wood-cut, Tig. 125 — Hoskins, Ethiopia, 

pl. .XI. 

266 f'adtiaud, Mcroi’:, pl.s. xvi-xx. * 

267 Wood-cut, tig. 1 26 — Ro.^dlini, M. ,C., 

pl. 133. 

268 Clonnpollion- l'’igcric, Egypto Aiic., p.35b 

269 VVood-cul, fig. 128 — Roselhni, M. C., 

pl. 97. 

270 Wood-cuts, figs. 129, 130, 131, 132 — ibid 

M.C., 12(;. 

271 Wood-cut, fig. 133 — ibid., M. C., pi. 37. 

272 Wood-cut, fig 131 — ibid., vol. i. pl. 4, 

273 Wood-cut, iig. 135 — ibid., ,M. (’., pl. 8b. 

274 Wood-cut, Iig. 136~ibid., M. C., pl. 41. 

275 Wood cut, lig. 137 — ibid., M. C., pl. 29. 

276 Wood-cuts, figs. 138, 139 — ibid., M, C., 

pl. 132. 

277 Morton, p. 37: — Trans. R. Soc. Lit., 

1794, pl. 16, fig. 4: — Gliddon, Chs. , p. 23. 
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278 Rosollini, M. S., parte Ima, ii. 181^3, pp- 

476-521 ; Portraits, M. R., pi. i.-vii. 

279 Vide infra, p. 688, “ Chronoloiry.’* 

280 Those f//7/w)mjjrs were onr ‘^stamps’*; li- 

thojjniphed. infra, pis. i.-iv. 

281 Humhnidt, Coarrn*a, French ed. 1846, i. pp. 

430, .579: on winch see Dr. Patterson’s 
commentary, supra, “ Memoir.” 'Phe 
heretical aiilhor of Vestifje.s of Creati<#i 
(first Amer. ed.. New York, 1815, pp. 
209-212), however inaceiiraie in other 
theories — and the very ortlnidoA Guyot 
(Eiirtli and Man, floston, 1851, p. 253, 
seq.), however exact in other data — 
owiii«r to similar philanthropic .senti- 
meni:ilities, also hreak down w'hen they 
discuss the Natural History of mankind. 

282 Vansleh. in Quatremerc, Recherclies sur 

la langiio Copie. 

283 Marieflio, apiid ."^yncell. Citron., p. 40: — 

Lepsiiis, “ I.eitre a M. le Prof. Hippo- 
lyte Rosellini,” Annali dell’ Institute di 
CornspondenzaArcheologica, Roma, ix. 
1837, p. 18. 

284 Kenrick, Ancient Egypt under Pharaohs, 

London, 1850, i. p. 99. ' 

285 Op. cit., pp. 107-8. 

286 (^p. cit., p. l.U. 

287 Wood-cut, fig. 152 — Rosellini, M. R., 1.55; 

M. S., iv. pp. 230, 241-2; -- Osburn, 
'J'rstimony. pp. 23-4. 

288 Lepsius, Detikmiiler, Ahtlt. ii. 131. 19. 

289 Rosellini, M. R., 101, and 87. 

290 Wilkin.son, Man. tnul (’ih ., i. p. 285; iii. 

pp. 141, 31(1 ; — lI(Miry, l^lL^ypie Pharao- 
iiiqtie, ii. pp. 271-89 ; — Rireh, l.etire a 
Lelronne, Rev. Archeol. ; and J)e Saiil- 
ey. Note, Rev. Archeol., 1847, p. 430. 

291 n’csiimoiiy, j)[). 23-4. 

292 Wood -cut, tig. ]5t) — Rosell., M. R., pi. 96. 

293 Wood-cut, (ig. 157 — ilnd., M. C., pi. 13. 

294 Wood-cut, fig. 158— -ihid, 

295 Wood -cuts, fig.s. 159,160 — Morlon’sMSS. 

for 2d ed. ot Cr. iEgyp. 

296 Wood-cut, fig. 161 — ihtd, 

297 Ampere, Revue des Deux Monde.s, Aug. 

18 Ui, p. 391, 

298 (iliddon, Hand-hook, pp. 20 — 22, 

299 Denkm., Dyn. IV. -VI., T'onih.s at Berlin. 

300 Oania jlCgyittiaca, pp. 26, 27. 

301 I was pre.sent in Dr. M’s olliee when he 


opened it ; and so vivid is my remen 
branee ol the con\vrsaiion its j<mit pe- 
rusal stiperimluced, that, although I had 
never s<‘(m the letter from 1844 to this 
Sept. 1853, 1 houglil lor attd found it 
among my deceased friend’s papers.- 
G. R. G. 


302 Pickering, ILices of Men, 1848, p. 10. 

303 (irammaire Kgyptieinie, Inirod., p. xix. 
301 Cosmos, ii. p. 117, French ed. 

305 Jnrem. xiii. 23 : — Morton’s notes for 2d ed. 

Crania 217 g. ; hut vide itifra, pp. 487-8. 

306 Instiiuiiones ad Fundarnenta Linguae Ara- 

hieui, LipsicK, 1818, pp. 38-9. 

307 Duhois. Voytige autour du Caticase, &c. ; 

cited hcroiiiafier. 

808 Wood-cut, lig. 166 — Rosellini, M. R., 
142; M. S.riv. p. 292. 

309 Wood-cut, lig. 167 — Nubic, p. 8; — Ros., 
M. R., 85 ; M. S., iii. part ii. p. 114 ; — 
Oslmrn. T(‘stimony. p. 32: — Chanipol- 
lion, .Monuments, pi. xvi. 

SlW Wood-cuts, figs. 168-170 — Rosellini, M. 

R., pi. Ivxxv. 


No. (of Notrjf, tCc.) 

311 Birch, Gallery, pp. 68, 86, 104 Gliddon, 

Otia, p. 119. 

312 Madden’s Oriental Album, pi. 25; ‘^Nti 

bian Females, Ketioosce Tribe, Philae.” 

313 Wood-cut, fig. 171 — Rosellini, M. R., 

156, 160; M. S., iv. pp. 231, 250. 

314 Wood-cut, fig. 172 — Rosellini, M. R., 60; 

M. S.. iii. ftart i. p. 407. 

315 Wood-cut, fig. 173 — Wilkinson, Man. and 

Cust., p. 404. No. 73. 

316 Otia, pp. 147-8. 

317 Nott, Bihl. and Phyp. Hist., pp. 138-146; 

— Gliddon, Otia, p. 147. Janies Cum, 
1480, was the first w-ho sailed along 
Africa to a little beyond (he river Congo. 
Hottentot trjlies were altogether un- 
known until after the voyage of Bar- 
tholomew Diaz in a. n. 1486 (Church- 
ill’s (.-olleeiion of Voyages). 

318 Anthon, Class. Diet., vocm- ‘‘Hanno.” We 

have re-examined Ileeren (Reflections 
on the Ancient Nations ol' Al'nca, i., 
chaps, ii., v., vi. — particularly pp. 214- 
241). and can find noihitig hut hypothrses 
to support C'arthnginian po.ssession of 
slaves. 'I he account of Hanno’s 
voyage, is given (op. cit., pp. 492- 
.501). ^ 

319 L’Arnicnie, la Pers^, et la Mesopotamie, 

Paris, folio, 1842, pi. 113; — compare 
pi. 126. 

320 Boffa et l'’Iandin, Mon. de Ninive, folio, 

1847-50, pi. 88. 

321 Viigile.Moieium. “'I'liR Salad,” Nisard’s 

cd., Paris, 18-13, p. 463. 

322 Wood-cuts, figs. 177. 178 — Rosellini, M 

H., xliv. l)is, jjnater. 

343 Ahth. tn. Bl. 120. 

324 ArchaN»logia. xxxiv. pp. 18-22. 

325 Compare Gliddon’s assiuiions of the same 

fac,i in 1843, (.’Inipters, pp. 47, 59; in 
1849, Otia, pp. 78-81 ; and Hand-book, 
p. 35. 

326 Hist, 'rahlel of Rnrnses 11., London, 1852, 

pp. 1822. 

327 Hmeks, liieroglyphieal Alphabet, p. 16; 

pi. i. figs. 23, 26, 27: — Gliddon, Otia, 
p. 133. 

328 Wood-cut, fig. 181 — Mon. Civ., pi. xxii. 

329 'I'ravels, plate, pari i. line 3. 

330 Man. iind Cust., i. pi. tv. line 3. 

331 Egyptc Ancienne. pi. .55. 

332 VVt)()d-eul, fig. 182 — Rosellini, Hoskins, 

Wilkinson, and ChainpoUion - Figeac, 
supra Ncn 331. 

333 Races, 1848, p. 224 — compare ‘‘Abyssi- 

nian,” in plate xii. 

,334 Gallery, pp. 91, 97; pi. 38. 

335 'I’opog. of 'riiehes, 183.5, pp. 135, seq. : — 

Man. and (2ust., i. pp. 5S, 404 ; in. 179; 
— Chamitollion, Monuments, pi. 158. 

336 Gliddon, Otia, p. 148. 

337 Gliddon’s M S. Diary, “Thebes. February, 

1840”: — Wilk., Materia Hieroglyplnea, 
“Amuntuonch ” : — Rosellini, Appen- 
diec. Oval No. 13; — Leeiruins, Lett re 
a Salvolini, p. 75. Compare Bireh, Ta- 
blet of Ramses II., Tomb of Hui, 
p. 24. 

338 Wood-cuts, figs. 183, 184 — Denkrnnier, 

“Neuos Reieli,” Dyn. XVI IL, A bth. lii. 
Bl. 117. — N. B. The children some- 
times are red — see the same paternity 
exemplified in Hoskins, Etlupp., “Grand 
Procession,” lowest line. 
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339 As among the ** wrestlers” at Benilms- 

san ^Caillcaiid, Arts et Metiers, pi. 39): 
— the “wine-pressers” at Thebes (ibid, 
pi. 34) — and other seenes. 

340 Wilkinson, Man. and Customs, ii. p. 

2(ir>. 

341 Chev. Lepsiiis’s private letters to Morton 

and to Gliddon. — Vide Cliaptcrs, 15ih 
cd., Peterson, Phila., 1850, p. 68. 

342 Crania JEgyptiaca, p. 41. 

343 Wood-cut, fig. 187 — Floskins, pi. x. 

344 Wood-cut, fig. 188 — ibid. 

345 Ilaribury and Waddington, Travtds in 

Ethiopia, pi. xiv. — compare Cailleaud, 
Voyage a IMeroe ; and Hoskins, pi. 
xxix. 

346 Syncell. Chronograph., p. 120, ed. Venet. 

347 Crania TEgyptiaca, pp. 49-50 : — Roscllini, 

M. S., if. pp. 174, 238. 

348 Wood-cut, fig. 193, Crania A^gyptiaca, 

pi. xii., fig. 7; and p. 18; — Catalogue, 
1849. No. 823.^ 

349 Letronne, Materiaux pour servir a 

I’hi.sfoire du Christianisme on ftgypie. 

350 Crania Algyp. p. 44: — (diariip. Mons., I., 

pi. 1 ; Rosellini, pi. xxv. (eye watiiing) 
— Choruhini, Nubie, pi. 10> p. 33. 

351 Glidd'irfs fltia, p. 114. 

352 Lepsius, Ihmkinalcr, Part II., pi. 136; t, 

lines I and 2 

353 Memoire sur quelquos Phenonienes ('e- 

le&tes; Revue Airhcol., 1853, p. 674, 
note '34. 

354 Aruiidnle, Bononii and Birch’s (Jallcryof 

Antiiiuities, .selected Iroiii Drit. Mas. — 
before eiiod. 

355 Champ iVlons. I., pi. Ixxi, Ixxii ; Rosellini, 

M. R., Ixxv. 

?56 Crania A^igyptiaca, pp. 61-2; eorrceled 
by “standing,” for “sealed,” in MSS. 
for 2d ed. 

357 “Parable” — Tt is well known tliat the 
earlier colonists of Barhndoes, Montser- 
rat, and some other W. Indian islands, 
were Irish exiles. (4d(l to relate, while a 
few i)f their Negro slaves nclually speak 
Gadic, niiiny have acquired the 
“brogue!” An llihernian, fresii from 
the green isle, arrived oni^ day at the 
port of nridgei<iwn. and was hailed by 
two Negro boatmen who offered to 
take him asliore. Observing that their 
names were “ Pat” and “ .Murphy,” 
and that their brogue was utieoinmonly 
rich, the stranger (taking them to he 
Irishmen) asked — “ and how long have 
ye been from the onld connihree?” 
M isunderstnndiiig him. one of the dar- 
kies replied, “sex nioritfis, y’re lioiior.” 

“ Se,\ months ! only sex months, 

and turned a.s black as me hat ! ! .1 — ! ! ! 
what a climate ! Row me hack to the 
ship. I’rn from Cork last — - and I’ll 
soon he from here !” 

Elvery one laughs at the verdant 
ignorance which believed that a Celt 
could be transmuted by climate into a 
Negro in 6 months. All would sniile 
at the notion tif such a po.ssihility within 
6, or even 60 years. Most readers 
will hesitate over 600 years. Anatomy, 
history, and the momimenfs prove that 
6000 years have never metamorphosed 
one type of man into another. 


No. (of Notes, f/V*.) 

3.58 Second Visit to the Unitod States, Part 

11., p. 188. 

359 Tableaux of Now Orleans, 1852, pp. S-- 

17: — also. Dickeson and Brown, Cypress 
'I’imher of the Mississippi. 1848. p. 3. 

360 Scottish Arelia-ologists, Dr. Wil.-on tells 

me. have foniifl similar indications of 
early human existence in the Shetland 
Isles ; and he considers this criterion 
very valuable, — G. R. G. 

361 Morton, Crania Ameneana, p. 260. 

362 “Inforinat ion rcspi'cting the 11 istoi y. Con- 

dition and Prospects »)!' the Indian 
'frihes of the Umled States,” vol. I. 

363 As Morton luqipily wroi<! — “ The works 

of giants and the siaiiire of pigmie.s” — 
MSS. for 2d ed. ('r. A'igyp. 

364 The Serpent Symbol, &,c,. in America, 

1851. pp. 2()-'). 

365 Wesimiiisfer Review — ‘‘ 'fhe Greek of 

Homer a Living Language.” So true 
is this, that one w'ord will illustrate the 
fart ; e. g., vtoo is now the name lor 
tvaler in ordinary Grecian parlance, just 
as It was in Homeric days, to the ex- 
clusion of iM^ojp wdiieh belongs to the 
classical !ig<'.s intervening. — G, R. (J, 

366 Christian Examiner, *Bosi«ni, July, 1850, 

p. 31. 

3(>7 'Frans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., II. 

3()H Bunsen, L;le and LcMtersol B.S. Niebuhr, 
New' York ed., 18.52, 

369 C<)inieef ion bet ween Science and Revealed 

Religion. 

370 Ancient .Monuments of ^le Mississiiqii 

Valley, 1818, p. 301. 

371 Wilson, Archaeology of Scot land. 

372 ( )p. cit., p. 168, 

373 liayard’s Babylon abundantly establishes 

this fact ; hut vide mini, p. 427, ligs. 
2li3, 261. 

371 Morton, Cr. .lEgyp. pp. 5, 7, pi. i. 

375 Wood-cut, fig. 200 — Martin. Man and. 

Monkeys, p. 298, “ Bu.sliniaii.” 

376 Wood-iMits, figs. 201, 202 — Wilson’s 

.Archajology — vide infra, pp. 369-'<0. 

377 llainilton Siniih, Natural History «>1 the 

Human Speiaes, Edinb. ed , 18i8. p. 9.1. 
,378 'J’rans. Am. Eltlinol. Soc., New' York, i. 
p. 192. 

379 Rev. Dr. John Bachman, of (Charleston, 

S. C., in a hook on the Unity t»f iho 
Races, did rai.se a qiiesrion ns to the 
AnuMican origin of niar/,c, hui Hutn- 
lioldr, Paniieniicr, LininiMis, and iho 
host botanists arc again.st him. 

380 Gallatin, Notes, op. cit.. p. 57. 

381 ('hronologie der A'<gypter^ i. pp. 131-3. 

382 Pant bier, (.'bine, p 180. 

383 (0116*11111, p. .58. 

3,84 Vetriivins, lib vi., cap. 1. 

385 Kaiines, Sketclics of the History of Man, 
2d eti.. Edinh., 1778; i. pp. 50. 75-7. 
.386 Layard, 2d E.xped. Bal)yh>n. pp. 531-2. 

387 Morton was here somewhat misled by a 

hastily written pa.wsage in my Otia. 
(Burke’s Ellinol. Journal, p. 310.) — 
G. Iv. G. 

388 I'his is hv lar too high a dan* for “cast<*.s” 

— sec flirt litM* on, pp. ti t.5-6. 

389 Also, and more probably, Pmubn.-- les ; 

bill the hieroglyfihies reveal noihnig for 
or against either snjipfisinon. — G. R. G. 

390 They camo from the old Jewish burial- 
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ground, behind Mii.ss'r-el- Atceka, on 
the dfefiert toward BuHsateen: and no 
Muslim is interred near a Jew. — G.R.G. 

391 Travels in Kordofan, London, 1844. 

392 Prj)ccod. Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philada., 

September, 1850, p. 82. 

393 Canidec, i. p. 104. 

394 Want of space alone prevents the apposite 

citation of the corroborative statements 
of M. IJoinbron, “Do I’Homme dans 
ses rapports avec la Creation;” Voyage 
ail Pole Sud; Zoologic, i. pp. 80-92, 
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Literal Version, •from the Text of 
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Brieie, pp. 105-6. 
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by Edwin Norris, Esc;., Vol. 1. 'The 
Native Races f»fili(‘ Indian Arcliijiclago, 
by George Windsor Earl,” Ijondou, 
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.509 Observations failes pendant Ic 2rne voy- 
age de Cook. p. 208. 

510 Mmrenhouf, , ii. p. 248; cited liy 

D'Eiclithal, “Races Occaiiicnnes o1 
Americaines,” 1845. 

511 Polynesian Researches, ii. p. i3. 

512 Diiniontier, pi. 2«>, fig. 6 — “ Cuvernes 
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.537 Martin, Man and Monkeys, p. 273. 
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539 Chine, d’apres les documents Chinois, p.l. 

540 Wood-ctit, fig. 329 — Faravey, Documents, 

&c., sur le Deluge de Noe, Paris, 1838, 
pp. 11, 56 : — Pnuthicr, Chon-king, Part 
II., chap. i. p. 62 ; Part IV., chap, xxvii., 
p. 131 : — Ibid., Chine, pp. 5.5-7, 

.541 Pauthior, Chine, pi. 22; pp. 120-1. 
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514 Ihid., pp. 4:2-4. 

545 Revolutions des Pcuples dc PAsie Moy- 
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546 Catalogue, 3d ed., 1819; Intro., pp. 1-2. 
Nat. Mist, of Human Species; Edinh., 

1848, p. 157. 

548 Drerner, Homes of the ?^cw World, Am. 
en., 1853. ii. pp. 162-3. [Note, 24 Xan., 
1854. fjct me confirm my colleague’s 
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l.st, as regards crosses between Ameri- 
can Indians and white men. All readers 
are aware with vvliat gusto a superior 
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Major John Le Conte pointed out to 
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575 Bulleiins (Je rArademie royale de Brux- 

elles, vi. ; and Nolions eletnentaircs dc 
Statistique, Paris, 1840. 

576 Voyage dans les sieps d’ Astrakhan ct dii 

Caucase ; and Ilisioire Primitive des 
Peoples qui out habile ancienuf3nieiil 
ces coin roes. 

577 GoMeR. Bochart, pp. 191-6. — Homer, 

Odyss. xi. 14. — Diodor., v. 32. — Herod., 
iv. 100. — Josephus, Anfi(]. i. 6. — Raw- 
linson, Cominentnry, 1H50, p. 68. — Jhi- 
bois ; i. 61, iv. 321, 327, 350, 391 ; v. 
22, 35, 44. 

578 MaGUO. Bochart, pp. 212-19. — Rev. 

JVl»)scs Stuart, Interpretation of Pro- 
phecy, Andover, 1842, p. 123. — Do 
Wette, transl., Parker, i. p. 95-7, 

— Kur’an, Ch. xviii., v. 93, 96; xxi. 9.5, 
&c. — Paitthior. Liv. Sac. de rOnetit, 
p. 495 : Lane, Selections, p. 140. — Bar- 
thelemy, Anciennes Religions des 
Gaiiles ; Rev. Archeol., 18.51, p. 338, 
note. — Dubois, iv. 321, 345; 363-407.— 
Joseplius, Ant., i. 6. — llieronynnis, 
Comm, in Ezek. x.xxviii, 2. — Leimr- 
inant, Cours d’Hi.sf. Ancien., I'aris, 
1837, p. 289. — Fhnelin, 1771, and Porter 
(T’ravels, It. 520), 1819 — “ wall ol Gog 
and Magog at Derbend.” — Anthon, 
Classic. Diet., 1813; woco “ Asi.” p. 
218. “ Scythic” is here used in the 

sense proposed by Rawlnison (Coin- 
ineniary, pp. 68, 75: and Cnneilt)riii 
Insenptioiis, 1817, pp 20, 31-7.) and 
adopted by Norris, (Memoir on the 
Seyt hie Version ot ihc Belustun inscrip- 
tion ; Joiir. R. .Asiat. Sor., 1853; xv.. 
Part 1, p. 2. — Sir VV. Jones, 6ili Di.s- 
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1799, li. p. 61. — Gltddon, Otia, p. 124. 
— W('.stergaard, Median Species of 
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1811 ; pp. 273-8, 289 — Ilincks, Persc- 
poliian Writing, 1816, p. 18. — D’Onm- 
iius d’Halloy, Races Humaincs. ou 
elements d'etiinographie, 1845, “ Os.se- 
tes,” p. 79. 

579 McDI, Bochart, pp. 219-25. — Ilerml,, vii, 

— Dc Saulcy, R(;cherches sur rEcriture 
cuneifijrinc Assyiiemie; Paris, 1848, 
p. 26. — Layard, Babylon, p. 628. — Do 
Long[»erier, TiCitre a M. Ldwensterii ; 
Rev. Archeol. , 1847, p. 505. — Rawlin- 
son, 'I’ahlcl of Behistun. — Bir<4i, 'I'abh't 
of Karnac, pp. 14-5. — Dubois, iv. 321, 
339. 

580 lUN. Bochart, pp. 171-6.— Aristophanes, 

In Acharmini ; Act i., s<jcno 3. — Homer., 
Iliad, xiii, 685. — Pausanias, Achaic., p. 
397. — Herodotus, viii. 44. — Ro.setta 
Stone, in Lepsius’s Aiiswalil ; or in 
Birch’s (Jallcry, pp. 1 14-17, pi. 49 : — 
also,Leiiorinant,Es.sai sur Ic'I’cxtc Grec, 
1840; pp. 10, 11; lines No. 54; and p. 
45. — Ilincks (True date of the Rosetia 
Stone, Dublin, 1842, pp. 6, 8,) claims 
Marcli, 197, n. c.,” as date of lliis 
decree ; but a Letroime would lirsf 
have determined the year ol “C.:” vide 
infra, pp. 665-7. — Champollion. Gram- 
maire ^gypiienne, pp. 151, 175; Diet., 
p. 66. — “ Ouinin,” in con(}uesi.s of 
Seti-Meneptha, and oi Ramses II. — De 
Saulcy, Recherclies, p. 26 ; Inscriptions 
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trouvees a Khorsalqid, Rev. Archeol.. 
1850, pp. 7<)9-72, — Kawlinson, Behis* 
tun, pp. 1. xxvii. — Bayard. Babylon, p. 
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— Wilford, Asiatic Researches, GOL'* 
iii- ]). 358. — Sykes, .lonr. R. Asiat. Sor.. 

1841., vol, vi. ; Art. xiv. pp. 434-6. — 
“ .1. P. S.” (in Kiito, Biblical Encyrlo- 
pa'dia, ii., p. 3‘.)3-40()) omits any (‘xpla 
nation of Tubal, Mcsh<‘ch, and 'Tiras, 
in Ills “ s(»ns of Jai)h(Mh” (p. 397)! 
'There are nnmcrou.s similar oversights 
in Kitio, no U‘ss than ni IGjbinsoiTa 
Calmet. -- Dnhois, iv. 321. ‘.134. 

581 T/uBal/. Bochart, pp. 201-13. — Mnrik, 

Pale.stine, p. 120. — De \N'ette, li. 366. 
se(j. — Sirabo, ii. 129. — Herod., vii. 78, 
Rawlinson, Commentary, pp. (i3-4.— 
Tiayard, Babylon, p. 628. — Dubois, iv. 
32 ]‘. 388. 

582 Mi'S//eJv. Bochart, pp. 204-13. — Hc^od., 

111., 91; vii. 78. — Rawlinson, Com- 
nnmtary, pp. 63-4. — Birch, Stat. 'Tahiet 
ol Karnac, pp. 11-5. — lliiieks. Report 
of Syro- /Egypt iau Soc., 1816. — Dubois, 
11 17 ; IV. 321, ‘33»6, 347. 

583 'l’/IU‘aS. Jhjchart, p. 172-3. For liicro- 

glypliical mention of “ T'liiin’es,” in 
Egypnan conqui'sts, see C'hairipf)llioii 
(Letiri's) and Rosellini (MS., iv.288j: 
for classical, tin; “ Inserip. ol Adulis” 
— ( ‘liampollion- I'hgeac, Eg. Anc., p. 67. 
— Dnbois, IV, 321, 324. 

.584 A8/iKeNaZ. Bochart, pp. 196-8. — Pliny, 
iv. 21. — Kitto, li. p. 397.— Rawlinson, 
(%)mmentary, p. 46; “Niinrond Obe- 
lisk.” — Ibid,, London Lit. Gazette, 
Aug., 1851. — Dubois, IV. 321, 330, 391. 
585 RlPaM’it .Bocharf, pp. 19S-9. — Strabo, 
vn. 311. — Pliny, iv. 24. — Dubois, iv. 
321, 330. 

.586 T/oGaRMall. Bochart, pp. 200-4.— 
Moses Glioren., Hist, ol Ann., p. 24. — 
St. Martin, Menioires .snr TArmenie, 
1818; i. pp. 205, 271-8. — Strabo, xii. — 
Josejihiis, Ant., i. 1, 6. — Lbwotisfern, 
Jjrttn‘ a M. de Saidcy, Rev. Archeol., 
1819, p. 191. — Dnbois. ii., p. 9; iv. pp. 

I 332-3. — .lardof. Revt)lul urns, ii. p. 6. 

I 587 Al.iSail. Bochart, pp. 1 7ti-8.— Homer, 
Ji., ii. ()17. — Giote, llhst. ol Greece, i. 
p. 187. — Herod, i. 146, *S£,c. 

,588 Wood-cut, jig. 355--Layard, lolio Motiii 
rnents; and Babylon, p[). 343, 350. — De 
Loiigpcrier, Rev. Archeol., 1814, pp. 
224-5; 1847, p. 297.— Sinari, Grit. 

I Hist, and Def., jip. 113, 111, 120. — Do 

Welle, li. pp. 452-6. — f’alicn, Notes on 
Jonah, vol. xii. — “ Berosiaiia,” in Bnn- 
Bcn’s Eg. PI., i. pp. 704-19.-- Mnnk, 
Palestine, pp. 451-i. ■ — On “Sibylline 
verses” see Leinuine, Examen Arelie- 
ologiijiic, fboix .A Msec, 1846, pp. 33-4. 
589 'IVaRSIS. Acts, xxii. 3. — Laiici, Parali- 
puineiii, i. p[). J,7(>-5. — (ieseniu.'^, in 
Parker’s De Wette, i. |). 4.')5, note. — 
Munk, I'al.. p. 29. — Gliddoii, Olia, p. 
.50. — Pickering, Races, p. 373. — Pau- 
thier, Sinieo.. Egypt laca, p. 10. — Bo 
chart, pp. 188—91. — London Lit. Ciaz., 
May, 1852. 

.590 Ki'T/lM. Bochart, pp. 178-83. — Birch, 
Ivory ornaments lound at Nimrouil, pp 
174-5 ; and Annals of Thoiines 1 II . pp 
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No. (pf Notes, dc.) j No. (pf NfAeji, tfc.) 

157-60. — Boeckh, Corpus In.scrip. Hist, de I'^cole d'AIexandrie, 1844 ; ii 

Graic., i. p. 5'2‘.^. — Ptolemy, lib. v. M. — pp. 190-1. — liarucchi, Discorsi Critici, 

Josephus, Antiq., i. 6. 1. — Rev. Archcol., Torino, 1844; pp. 14, 15. — Bbckh, 

1846, pp. 1 14-1.5 ; and 1847, p. 448. Manellio und die Hundstern-periode, 

591 DoDaNIM. Boehart, pp. 18:t-8. — Wi.sc- Berlin, 1848; p. 40. — Bunsen,il'j^?yp- 

man, Connection between Sci. and Rev. tens Sielle, 1815; i. pp. 256-6.t. — 

Rel., 18J6 : ii. pp. 168-9. — Chainpollion- Raoul- Roehette, Jour, des Savnns,1846; 

Fi^cac, Dissert, s. rKtyniologie, p. 8. pp. 141, 241-2. — Lepsius, Cliron. der 

— Herod., ii., 52. uFlgypter, i. p. 446. — Kenrick, Egypt 

592 Wood -cut, lig. '.1.56. — Champollion, Gram- under the Pharaohs, 1851. — Maury, in 

rnairc, pp. 150, 151, 195, 407; Die- Rev. Archeol., Juin, 1851 ; pp. 160-3. 

tionnaire, p. 409. — Ilineks, Ilierog. Al- 597 Mi T^RIiVI. Grotelend’s “Analyse de 
phahet, p. 16; pi. i., liga. 23, 2l), *27. Sanconiaf hon,” trad. Lehas, Paris, 1839; 

593 Letronne, Opinions rosinographique.s des Introdueiion, pp. 79-85. — Champollion, 

Perea de rCglise; Rev. des de»i.x L’^lf^ypte sons les Pliaraons, 1814; i. 

Morides, 1837, pp. 601-33: and Recueil Chap. 2. — Parthey, Voeah. Copt., pp. 

des In.scrip., ii. p. 37, se(}. — Raoul- .511-2. — Rawlnison, Beln.slun, 1846, pp. 

Rochelle, Arelieologie eoin()nree, 1.848; 1, 27. — Commentary, 18.50, pp. 60-7. — 

Part ii. p. 190, seq. — Leiiornuiiit, Cours De Sanley, Rev. Archeol., 1850, pp. 

d’lliat. Anc., p. 228. 768-9, 771; pi. 133, No. 19; and Re- 

594 KUiS/z. Bociiarf, p. •2‘.{8, and 241. — Mar- cherches, Iiiserip. de Van, 1848, p. 27. 

tin, Etudes sur le 'rinice de Platon, Nash, on the term Copt, and the name 

Paris, 1841; “ At lantide,” i. p. 332. — of Egypt ; Burke’s Eilittoi. Jour., No. 

Walton, Bihl. Polygl. ; Proleg., .\v. pp. 11, 1849, p. 496. — Hiiieks, flierog. 

97-9.— De Wette, 1. p{). *228-31. — Wells, Alph.; p. 28, pi. i. fig. 78. — Gliddon, 

Mist. Geog. of (). and N. T€?st., 1804, (chapters, p. 41. — Rosellini, Mon. Sior., 

pp. 103-105. — Lanci, Paralip., ii. p. 15. i. p, .58. — Porlttl, Symboles lies Egyp- 

Nott, Bihl. and Phys. Hist., p. 113. — liens, pp. 51, 73. — liunei, Retire a i\I. 

Forster, (ieog. of Arabia, 1811. i. pp. Prisse, 1847, p[). 99-103. — Letiormant, 

26-7,28, 29. — Burekhardi, 'rravels in Cours, p. ‘233. — Bireh, “ Merter,” in 

Aral)., ii. p. 385. — Roselhni, Monuinenii Annals of 'I'honnes III., p. 138; Eg. 

Civili, ii. pp, 391-103, — (iluidon, Oiia, Inscrip. in Bibliol heipie Nat., p. 12; a I. so, 

p. 133. — Forster, op. cit., i. 11-6. — fip- on “ Kaiii, the black country,” as lound 

tronne. Mom. of Doeum., Rev. Archeol., in the Ritual, in Cha*remou on Iliero- 

1849, p. 8.5. — Calie.u, Bible, v. ; avant glvphic.s, p. 11. — Bociiurt, p. 292. 

projxjs, p. 13. — Qnsilremdro, Recher., 598 P/tU 4'. Bochart, pp. 333-9. — Gliddon, 
Coptea, — De Wette, i. pp. *202-6. — I’ey. Otia, p. 127. — D’Eiehthiil, Fouhilis, [)p. 

roil, Copt ic Lexicon, voce Etho.sh. — Par- 1, 8, 150. — Jerome, Commontary on 

they, Voeahulunum Copiicmn, p. 519. Isaiah, Ixvi, 19, — Ptolemy, lib. iii. 1.- 

Wilkinson, 'Popog. ot Thebes, p. 187; Pliny, Hist. Nat., v. — Josephus, Antiq., 

Mod. Eg. and Tlieh., ii. p. 317. — Bireh, i. 6, 2. — Graberg de He.tnso. Speeoliio, 

•Slat. 'I'jihl. Karnao, p. 17. — Anthon, p. 291, seq. — (.'orvarites do Miirtnol, 

Class. Diet.; and Hy.st. ut Anc. Geog. ; Descripeion general de Alrien, Grenada, 

voce •/ Asia.” — Kiunusaf, in Pauihier’s 1573; i. tol. 31, seq. — ('hampollion. 

Chine, p. 259. — Kilto, Bihl. Cyclop., i. Diet., pp. 339-40 — D’Avezac, .Alrique 

p. 238. Anc., p. 31. — Lonorniant, t^onrs, pp. 

59.5 Volney, Recherelies Nouvelles, Paris, 233-6. — lleiigstenherg. Eg. und Books 

1822, iv. — Lenorinatit, (hnirs d’llist. of Moses; iransl. Rol)hnis, p21l. — De 

Anc., 1838, pp. 24, 129. — Jomard, Sanloy, Rev. Areheol., 1850, pp. 769, 

Arabic; in Mongin, 1839, iii. p. 327-9, 772. — Bireh, Eg. Jiiscrip., p. 13. 

and pa.ssim. — Fresnel, “ Histoire des 599 KN.A^/N. Csihen, Genese, i. p. 25. — 
Arahes avant I’Islanisme,” in Jour. Procopius, De hello Vandalieo, ii. cap. 

Asiat., *‘4010 Leitre” Djeddtdi, Jaii., 20. — St. Augustin, Expos. Epist, Rom. ; 

1838. — Sale’s Introd. to the KiiEjui, cited in De Wette, i. p. 431. — J^anci, 

Liv. Sac. d’Or., p. 167. — Lane, Sclee- Bassorilievo Fenicio di Carpentrasso ; 

lions, p. 17. — ForstiM*. Geog., i. p. 20. Roma, 1824, p. 1*26. — .Munk, Inscrip. 

— Ge.seniiis, in De Weite, i. pp. 433-1. Phauiicienne de Marseilles; Journal 

— Hyde, lli.sf. ri'l. veier. Persarnm, p. Asiat., 1847, pp. 473, 483, 526 ; and 

37. — Kiiio, “ (^nsh,” i. p. 503. — V.'jse- Palestine, ])p. 87-8, 192. — (ie.sienins, 

rnani, Bibliotiieea Orii'iifalis. iii., part Geschichie der Ileb. Sp^rachc, 1815, pp. 

2, p. 568, .seq. — Turner. “ IJiinvante 8,9. — Dc Smiley, Mem. .‘Jur line Inscrip. 

Irisoripiions,” 'Praris. Arner. Eilinol. PhiBiiicienne, 1817, passim. — Josephus, 

Soc., New York, 1815, art. iv, — Fresnel, Coiit. Apion., i, 22, — Kitto, i. p. 823, 

Recherches sur les Insenp. linnya- “Hebrew liaugiiage.” — Fhisehiu.s, Pne- 

riques, 1845; Jour. Asiatique. No. 11; par. Evang., i. cap. 10. — Letiormaut, 

also, Lettres, Feb., March, April, May, Cours. p. 236. — Bocharl, pp. 339-42. 

1815. — Ge.seniii.s, Gesciiiclite der Heb. 600 SeBA. Volney, Recljerehes, iv. p. 232. 
Sprache und Schrifr, 1815. — Forster, — Josephus, A'ntiq. viii. 6. 5. — Ludolph. 

Geog. of Arabia, i. pp. 24-76, 91-102. Hist. A'ithiopiea, ii. cap. 3. — Forster, 

59r» Syncellii “ Chr mographeion,” p. 51. — Geog., i. p. 157, seq. — Waihen, Arts, 

Letronne, in Biot’^s Rerherche.s sur Antiq. and Chron. of Egypt, 1842, pp. 

I’Annee vague ie.s Egyptien.s, 1831, pp, 69-70. — Hoskins, Etliiopia, p. 339 [not 

25-7. — Biot, Memoire sur divers points directly, 1 find, but inlerentially. — G. 

de I’Asiron. Anc., 1846. p. 37. — Matter, R. G.]. — Fresnel, 4nie Lettre, Jan., 
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1838, pp. 71-7 ; and Tnscriptinns Hirn- 
ynriques, pp. 34, 07-9. — Pauthior, 

Chine, pp. 94-100, nofe.s. — D’ Flerhelot, 
Bibiiotheque Orientale, vocc “Salo- 
mon,” and “ Thahaimiraih. ” — De 
Wette, ii. pp. 248-0.5. — Korstar, Geoff., 
i. pp. 33-8, and Maps. — > Bochart, pp. 
14fi-.56. 

601 K/tUlLaH. Bochart, pp. 161-3. — ^Forster, 

i. pp. 9. 38, 54. 

602 SaBT/all. Lenormant, Conrs, pp. 237-8. 

— Strabo, xvi. p. 771, Fr. 'I’ransl. — 
Jomard, Arabie, pp. 373, 389-90. — 
Pliny, vi.' 32. — Volnoy, iv. p. 232. — 
Fresnel, Tnscrip. Hirnyar., pp. 51-2. — 
Forster, Gcoff., i. pp. 57-8. — Bochart, 
pp. 252-4. 

603 RA(7.Ma[I. Volney. iv. p. 235, — Forster, 

i. pp. 59-76 ; ii. 223-7. — Fresnel, 4ine 
et 5nie Ijcttro.s, 1838. — Wedlsted. Trav. 
in Arabia, 1838, ii. p. 430 — Biirek- 
hardt, Arabia, ii. p. 385. — Bochart, p. 
247. 

604 SaB'r<eKA. References as above, No. 

603. 

605 SseBA. Munk, Palestine, p. 438, on 

“FiZra.” — De Welle, ii, pp. 47-8. — 
Forster, ii. pp. 323-4 ; and i. pp. 71-3. 
— Bochart, pp. 249-51. 

606 DcDaN. Boehnri. p. 248. — Forster, i. 38; 

and Maps. — Feironne, “Venus Anffe- 
rone,” Mem. et Doc., Rev. Archeol., 
1849, p. 277. — (rlaire, liC.s Ijivres Saints 
vniiffps, Paris, 1815, passim. — Ri^v. 
Sidney Sniiih, Elementary Sketches of 
Moral Philos,, New York ed., 1850; p. 
254. — Strauss. Vie do .lesus, trad. Littre, 
Paris, 1839 ; PrefacM*, p. 8, 

607 NiVI Rol). Vide W. VV.’s profound arfiele.s 

“Scripture,” arul “Verse,” in Kitto, 

ii. pp. 717, 910. — [For halhieinations 
on “ Nimrod,” see Anc. Univ. llist., 
i. p. 275, seq.; Faber, Origin of Pagan 
Idolatry, and Bryant, Anc. Mvthology, 
passim ; Hales, Analysis of Chn)n., i. 
pp. 358-9, and ii.] “ Nimrod, a Dis- 
cojirsc on certain passasres of History 
and Fable.” [jondon, 1829, printed fur 
Rieliard Priestley. — Higgins. Anaca- 
lypsi.s, London, 1836. i. p. 6. — Wi.'^eman, 
LecUnres, i. ]^. 37. — Birch, 'Pwt) Egypt. 
Cartouches, 1816, pp. 168-70. — Lepsiu.s, 
Chron. dt!r TEirvp., i. p. 223. — ILm.sen, 
^evptens Sfclle, iii. p. 133. — Sharpe, 
in Bonomi’s Nineveh, 1852, pp. <*9-78. 
— Rawlinson, Commentary, pp. 4, 6, 7, 
22. — Lnyard. Babylon, pp, 33, 123. — De 
Saiiley. Dead Sea, ii. p 544. — D’Herhe- 
lot, voce “Nimrod;” and Ouseley, 
Oriental (’olleeti{uis, ii. p. 375. — Jose- 
phus, Antiq. i. 4. 21. 

508-609 De Sola. Lindenihal, and Raphnll, 
Scriptures in H(d». and Enj-Iish; Jion- 
don, 1816; p. 40, notes. — Glaire. fiiv. 
Sts. venges, i. pp. 313-20. — Rawlinson, 
Commentary, p. 14. — Lanei. Pnralipo- 
meni, ii. parte 8va. — (ieseriiiis, in De 
Wette, i. p. 435. — VTeyer. HehraVsehes 
Wnrzel- Wdrterbneh ; cited hv Bunsen, 
Disc, on Eihnol., 1847, p. 273.— D’ Olivet, 
Ijnngnc Ht'braVquc restifiu'e, 1815; pp. 
281, 343. — Bochart. 256-<S0. 

610 Gliddon, MS. “Remarks on the Intro- 
duction of Camels and Dromedaries, 

i)2 


No. (of JVbto, <fr.) 

for Army-Transportation, Carriage of 
Mails, and Miiioiry Field. service, itiio 
the States and Territories lying south 
and west of the Mississippi, between 
the Atlantic ami Paiulic coasts— pre- 
sented to the War-department, Wa.sh- 
inglon, Oct. 1851.” As I intend to pub- 
lish an entire account <>1 this affair lor 
public edification ere long, it is sufficient 
now to determine the very recent intro- 
duct ion tlic Arabian camel into 
Africa by quoting Humboldt (Aspects 
of Nature, p. 71); Rttier (Das Kamcel, 
in Asien, viii. pp. 75.')-9) ; Procopins 
(Bello Vniulalico, i. 8 ; ii. 1 1) ; Corippiis 
(iv. 598-9); and Ih)dichon, Etudes sur 
I’Algerie, pp. 62-3. — (4, R. (J. 

611 LUDIM. Boebart. pp. 299-310. — Grii- 
berg de Ilemso, Marocco, pp. G9, 246, 
251, seq. — Cast igliiuie, Rciclierclies sur 
les Berberes A t lani iiiue.*-’, Milan, 1846 ; 
pp. 89, 1()0-1. — Lacroix, Numidie, p. 4 
— D’Avezac, .M'nqnc Anc,, p. 28. — - 
Yanoski, L’Afriiiue. Byzantine, pp, 93, 
99. — Ebn-Kbab‘(loon, “ Fee alibar el- 
Bcrber,” 3d book; transl. Schulz, in 
Jour. Asial., 1828; pp. 140-1. — Asiatic 
Misrellany, p. 148. — Marniol, op. cit., 
trad. Perrot, 1667, i. p. 68. — TjCO Afri- 
camis (Hassan elm Mohammed el 
Gbarnatee) Africa' Descript ione, 1556, p. 
5. — Bertliolef, Gmi'iclios, Mem. Soc. 
Eilinol., Paris, 1841 ; Part i,, pp. 130-46. 
Agassiz, Diversity of Origin of iiuman 
Races; Christian E.>:aminer, Boston, 
July, 1850, p. 16. — Dnreau de la Malle, 
Cartilage, pp. 1-3, 13. — Gibbon, Mil- 
man’s, viii., pp. 227-8. — Bodichon, 
Etudes, pp. .32, 64, 103, 109. — Qiiatre- 
merc, 1st art. on Hiizig’s Philistae.r; 
Jour, des Savans, 1816, May; pp. 260, 
266: — ['I’liat these views upon the 
“ Liidlrn” are new, the reader can per- 
ceive by opening Munk (Ibilestine, p. 
432) ; Lenormant (Cours, p. 214); Caben 
(Genese i. pp. 27, 184); Kitto ((I^yrlop., 
pp. 397-8); and all English conimeri- 

G12 Ar/NaMIM. F(*rstcr, i. pp. 56-9. — Do 
Saulcy. Dead Sen, 1H53; i. p. (fi ; ii. p. 
837. — Bircli, Hierali - ('anon ot Turin, 
p, 6. — Aiitlion, (Jlass Jlict., p. 872. — 
Bochart, p. 322. 

613 LeHaBlM. Bochart, p. 316. — Antlion, 

Ane. and Mod. Geog., pp. 708, 749. — 
D’Aveznc, Afrjque, [ip. 4,28,64-9. — 
Champellioii, Eg. s. I. Pbar., ii. f). 363. 
— Part hey, Vocal). Copt., pp. 497, 530. 
— Gliddoo, Otia, p. 131. 

614 NiP/miaT/uK/HM. Bochart, pp. 317-21. 

Otia. pp. 9, 16, 133. 136. — Nott, Bibl. 
and I’liys. Hist., pp. Ill 5 — Cliampol- 
lion, op. cit.. i. f), 5.) , 'i. pp, 5. 31, 144 
seq. — Pariliey, pp. 110. .506, 530.- 
Ilerod.. ii., 18. — ( ’hampollioii, ia-ttre.s, 
p. 124 ; and the hlcronl vpbics in Gram., 
pp. 169, 363. 406; Dia., pp. 339,341 
— Peyron, (Jram. Ling. Cofiticit*, pp, 
30. 36-8. — liengsK'iiberg, p. 21 ! ,* and 
Gliddon, Chapters, p. 11. — Lenormant 
Cours. pp. 23.5, 244-5. — Brug'jeli, Scrip, 
tura .^gyptioriim D<>moiica. p 25. — Do 
Sauley, i.etire a M. (Liigaiaut, p. 18. 
Lepsius, Leltre a M. Rosellini, p. 66* 
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Bunsen, Esf. PI., i. pp. 285, 471. — 
Schulz’s Ehn Khaledoon, p. 122. — 
Casriglinne, Berbt'res, p. 101. — Qiiatre- 
more, Mem. Guog. sur I’Egypte, i. p. 
37; and in Jour, des Savans, 184G, p. 
2(iG. 

615 PAeT/uRiSI M. Most of the above refer- 

ences here apply. These are apcrinl — 
Peyron, Papyr. Grrec., Part ii. p. 27. — 
Parthey, pp. .5G, 291, 500, 539. — Wil- 
kinson, Mod. and Ipheb., ii. p. 137. 
D’Avezae, Afri<iuc, p. 27. — Champ., 
Gram. pp. 98, 109, 327; Diet., p. HI. — 
Dfc Hemso, p. 290, seq. — Ijacroix, Nu- 
niidie, p. fi. — -Anthon, Anc. Geog., p. 
749. — Quatremere," loc. cit., p. 206. 

616 KS/uLuKAl .M. Boehart, pp. 323-9. — Dc 

Sola, Genesis, p. 42. — Cahen, i. p. 27. 
Glaire and Franck's Bible, i. p. 50. — 
Miink, Pale.siine, pp. 82. 432. — Kitlo. i. 
pp. 399, 38H ; ii. 398. — Hales, Analy.sis, 
i. p. 355. — Ruler, Vorhalle, p. 3.5, seq. 
— Morton, Cr. pp. 23-27, on 

“Herodotus.” — Fiadic, Early Orient. 
Hist. — Mignot, ‘*31110 Mem. sur les 
PhrnnicitMis Acad. R. d’lnscrip., 
Paris, xxxiv. 1770, p. 146. — Marmol, 
Ira parte, fob 31. — Lepsius, Lcttre. pp. 
14, 18, 44 ; PI. A. No. 1, 12. — Bireh, in 
Otia, p. 115. — Do Longperior, Rev. 
Arcdu'ol., 1850, p. 450. — Hoffa, Rcrit, 
curieiforme Assyr., pp. 6, 93, 192. — 
Rawlin.son, Commentary, pp. 10-14, — 
De Hemso, f). 246. — nitzig,llrge.schiehte 
und .Mythologio der Philistaer, 1845; 
reviewed hy Quatrernere, loc. eif, p. 
266. — Koenig, apnd Jomnrd, Reeueil 
dea Voyages. 1829; iv. p. 130, seip — 
Hodgson, Sahara, pp. 33-5 : — and, for 
“ Oases,” Wilkinson, Mod. Eg., ii. pp. 
353-79. 

617 P;dloS’I’HM. Wilford, Asiat. Rea.; iii. 

1799, pp. 317-20, 322. — Hales, i. pp. 
368, 380; niter a disclaimer, p. 198. — 
[On ‘*(3ol, Wilford.’’ who is the cause 
of albihose Hirulostanic stupidities still 
current annnig English hagiographers, 
conf. Klaproth; in the Jtjnrnal Asiat., 
I^aris, XXV. p. 13, note; and Vans Ken- 
nedy, Hindu Mythology, liondon, 1831; 
Appendix A . pp. 406-22.1 Champollion, 
Gram, p. 180. — Oshurn, 'restinionv, 
pp. 137-41, 155. — Mignot, op. cit, p. 148, 
se(i. — Qnnirernere (op. cit,, pp. 2.58-69, 
411-24, 497-510.) dispenses with more 
than referenee to Kit to. ii. pp. 521-4. — 
Raoul- Roidieite, Areheologic comparee, 
i. pp. 190-2. 373-4. — Dc Saulcy, Dead 
Sea, i. pp. 27-9, 5.5-6. 

618 KaP/ZlVoRIM. Boehart, pp. 329-33. — 

Volnev, iv. p. *229. — Quatrernere, loc.eit. 

619 TslDoN. Boehart, p. 342. — Homer, 11. 

xxiii. 743 ; ('Idys., xv. 42.5. — Justin, 
Ixviii. 3. — Do Saulcy, Dead Sea, i. 52, 
37 -9. — Quatrernere, on Mover’s “ Pho- 
nizier.” op. cit., p. 503. — Gliddon, Otia, 
p. 136. — Eadic, Early Or. Hist., pp. 
425-6. — Lnyard, Babylon, p. 627. 

020 K//eTf. Boehart, p. 3l4-H, f4ir this and 
the following names. — Tiunci, Paralipo- 
meni, i. pp. 13, 144. — Mnnk, Palestine, 
D. 78. — Birch, Archamlogia, x.xxv. 1853. 
Lnyard, Babylon, pp. 142, 354, 633. 
621 IBUSl. Osburn, 'restimony, pp. 37-43, 


No. (of Notes, <fc.) 

123-5, 1.54. — Champollion, Lettres, pp. 
76-7. — De Saulcy, Inscriptions de Van, 

p. 26. 

622 AMoRI. On “ Nephiliin,” cf. the Para- 

lipomeni. — Talmud, apud Rabbi Ben- 
Ouziel ; Cahen, iv. p. 107, note. — 
Gliddon, Otia, p. 137. — Rosellini, Mon. 
Stor., iii. part 1. pp. 368-70; iv. pp. 94, 
237-9. — Birch, Gallery, part i. p. 86. — 
Hincks, Hierog. Alph., p. 13; pi. i. fig. 
17.— Osburn, Test., 65, 128-9, 154.— 
Birch, Slat. Tab. Kar., pp. 20-3. — Do 
Saulcy, Dead Sea, i. p. 347. 

623 GiRGaSl. Miiiik, Palestine, pp. 69, 79. 
6*24 K/HJI. Hieronymus, Epist. ad Dardaniini, 

129. — Kiifo, Cyclop., voce “'Hivite.” — 
Vies, Scieiiza Nuova, trausl. Paris, 
1844, p. 288. 

625 AftIJKI. Vatix, Nineveh, pp. 459, 468, 

478. — Gliddon, Otia, pp. 137-8. — An- 
tbon, Class. Diet., pp. 1049-53. 

626 SINI. Otia, p. 130. — Mnnk, p. 78.— 

Osbnrn’s error of “ Sinini” Ibr SIN- 
KAR ('Pest., p. 1.58, No. 30), was cor- 
rected by Birch, Slat. 'Pah.. Kar., p. 37. 

627 ARUaDI. Osburn, pp. .52, 58, 69, 80, 

-118, 156. — Vaux, Nineveh, pp. 459, 
468, 478. — Layard, Babylon, p. 627. 

628 T.viMFM. Otia, p. 137. — Boehart, p. 347. 

629 K/<aMaTH. Kavvlinsori, in Vaux, p. 462, 

seq. — De Saulcy, Rev. Archeol., 1850, 
pp. 767-8. — Layard, Babylon, p. 627. — 
Osburn, pp. 98, 101, 142, 1,5.5.— “ Vico, 
et SOS (Euvres,” Introd., p. 1. 

630 AwTLaM. Ainsworth, Assyria, &,c., pp. 

108, 196-216. — Rawlinson, March froiri 
Zohab to Kbusislan, 1836 ; R. Gcog. 
Soc., ix. p. 47. — Dubeux, Perse, pp. 1, 
9, 13. 31. — Frazer, Mesopotamia, p. 22. 
— Polybius, v. 4 1.— Strabo, xvi. p. 744. 
— Layard. Khuzistnn; R. Geog. Soc., 
xvi. pp. 61-81. — Tyclison, De (bineatis 
Tnsenp., 1798, pp. 10, 13. — Oiiseley, 
Travels, 1819, p. 325. — Lbweustcru, 
Rfunanpics ; Rev. Arebeol,, 1850, pp. 
687-723. — De Saulcy, Inscrip. trouveca 
a Klmrsabad; Rev. Arebeol., 18.50, pp. 
767-70. — Layard, Babylon, pp. 212, 353, 
628. 

631-632 ASTIR. De Sola, Genesis, note, p. 
41. — De Tiongperier, Rev. Archeol., 
1850, pp. 429-32. — Rich’s Narrative of 
a Journey to Nineveh; London, 1839; 
Introd., note, p. xvii. — 3'be Friend of 
Mose.s, New York, 1852; jip. IHl. 185, 
200, 215-6, 220. — Kawliiison, Conimen- 
lary, pp. 2(i-7. — Birch, in Layard’s 
Nineveh and its Rmnains, ii., p. 340, 
note. — Layard, Babylon, pp. 212, 5*30. 
629. 

6.33 ARP//a-KaSD. Kitto, Cyclop., i. p. 2*29; 
but .see ii, p. 398. — Volney, iv. pp. 249- 
50. — liCnormant , Cours, p. 203. — Bo- 
chart, p. 83. — Michaehs, Spicileg. Geog. 
Heb., ii., p. 75. — Dubois, Caucase, iii. 
pp. 421, 434. 488; iv. p. 342-3. — St. 
Marlin, Mtunoires, i. p. 205. — Ritter, 
Asien, vii. p. 320, seq. — Ainsworth, 
Assyria, pp. 152-156; and “ An Even- 
ing at Diarbekir,” Ainsworth’s Mag., 
1843, iv. pp. 221-6. — Lofitis, m Rev. 
Archeol., 18.50, p. 126. — Layard, Baby- 
lon, p. 628. 

634 LUD. Herod., i. 7; vii. 74. Grote, 
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Greece, i. pp. 127-30, 206, 320. 462, 
618. — Raoul-Rochetie, Arclipolosjio 
Coniparee. i. pp. 38. 206-227, 271-277, 
284. — Cliampollion.Dict. p. 80. — Pnsse, 
Salle des Ancotres de 'rhotrnes III., pp. 
11-12. — Osburn, I’eat.. pp. 27, 30, 44. 
— Tacitus, Antinl. ii. 60, 4. — Birch, 
Annals of Tliotmes III., pp. l.')8-60. 

635 ARaM. Quatremi'rc, .Tour, des Sav., 

1846, pp. .')03-4. — Bocliart. pp. 83-6. — 
Volney. iv. pp 246-8. — MunU, Pales- 
tine. p. 43.5 — Cniampollion, Gram., pp. 
500-1. — De Rou"g. on Statue of Out’a- 
horsoun. Rev, Archcol., 7me Annee, p. 
15 — Judas, in op. cit., 1847, p. 622. — 
Lnyard. Babylon, p. 628. 

636 rtUT«. DeWefte, ii. pp. 551-70. — Boebart, 

pp. 90, 91. — Forster. ‘‘ Sinaic Itiscrip- 
tions,” 1851, pp. 12-68; compared with 
Kircher, fEdipus ^liiypt incus, Amster- 
dam, 1652; ii. pp. 103-1.3. — Hunt, ITim- 
yaric Inscriptions, 1818; pp. 46. — P're.s- 
nel, Rficherches, p. 23. — See also the 
“ A.smoncan,” New York, 1852, .March 
and April. 

637 KMJTj, Bochart, pp. 91-2. — Grotius, 

Annof., lih. i de V. R. C. 

638 GeT/eR. Bochart, pp. 92-3. — Paufhier, 

Tiiv Sac, de I’Orienf. p. 465; and Kasi- 
niirski’.s “ ICornn,” x.xv. 10. 41. — Lane, 
Selections, p. 12-15. — V(*lney, iv. pp. 
235, 219. — Pliny, iv 36, — Soliinis. c. 23, 

639 MaSA. De Wette, ii. pp. 253-31(>.— Bo- 

chart, pp. 93“4. Forster, Geog., i. p. 
281-5. 

640 SaTiaK/i. Bochart, pp. 100-4. 

641 c/i^eR. Gliddon, Oliaptcr.s, ])p. 18, 19.— 

T^arie, Mo(h*rn Figyptians, Pref. — Gese- 
nius, in De Wetic, i. pp. 433-4. — Mutik, 
Palestine, p. 102. — lienorniant, Cours, 
p. 203. — Fresnel, “ liettrc a M. Mohl,” 
.Tour. Asiaf., 1845, pp. 63-65. 

642 PeLoG. “ lI(>brow Tianguage see Ge- 

senilis, in T)e Wette, i. p. 459; and 
ITutisen, FJg. PI., i. p. 270. — Arhetneum 
Fran^-ais, 1 ; Juillei, 1852, p. 7. — 
TiOnormarit, Cours. p. 211. 

643 loK'ra.N. Bochart, 109-12. — Fresnel, 

Arabc.s avant 1’ Tslamisinc. 1836, 1838. — 
Joinard, Arabic, in .Meiigin, iii. pp. 330, 
346, 389-91. Forster, Geog., i. pp. 
77-107. 

644 ALMUDaD. Bochart, p. 112. — Volney, 

iv. p. 252. — Forster, i. pp. 107-11. 

645 SoFieP/j, Same references. 

646 K/’.iT.<?RaMU'IV. Add to the above, — 

Plate, Province of TIa«lramaut, Syro- 
Fig. Soc., 1815, pp. 112-23 ; and Jomard, 
op. eit,, p. 349. 

647 IcRaK/t, Bochart, 124-7. — Fonstcr, i. p. 

115, 137-43. — Fresnel, 4me Lettre, 
“ Djcddah, .Tan. 1838.” 

618 HaDLIRaM. Bochart , pp. 128-30. — Sale’s 
Introfl. to Ivoran, liiv. Sac. d’Or., pp. 
465 — Pococke, Specimen Tlist. Ara- 

bum. p. 41. — Volney, iv. p. 2.32. 

649 ATJZaTi, Bochart, p. 130-4. — Rosen- 
miiller, Bibl. Geog., iii. p. 171. — f.ianp, 
Selections, p. 3. — Volney, iv. p. 253. — 
Forster, i. p. 145-7. 

6.50 DiK!IjoH. Bochart, pp. 134-9. — Forster, 
i. pp. 147-8 

651 (7lJBaTj. References as above, 

652 ABIMAL. Idem. 


No. (of Notes, (Cr.) 

653 SeBA. Bochart, pp. 146-66. — Forster, i. 

pp. 151-7. 

654 AliP/ziR. Miink, Palestine, p. 294.— 

Volney, iv. pp. 25.")-76. — B»)chart, pp. 
156 h> 1. — Michaeli.s, Qiuestiones, No. 
39. — Forster, i. pp. 16.5-71. 


657 Prichard, Researches, iii, p. 348. 

658 Die Deiilschen und die Naehharstamme ; 

Ibid. 

659 Strauss, Vie de Jesus; Littre's transl., 

Paris, 1839; i. pp. 431, 436-7. 

660 O.vlec, I.etiers to Archbishop of Cant., 

2d series, LoimIoti. 1845, p. 37. 

661 TIennell, Origin of Christ., p. 299. 

662 Vide Fresnel (Arabe.s avant rislamismo, 

183<j, p. 61), for a marvellous effort in 
Arabic by the Sheykh Abbas-el-Ya- 
rnain'efee. 

663 So rea<I Dc Sola, Lindenthal, and Raphall, 

Gciiesi.s, p. 44. 

664 Birch. Slat. fabl. of Karnac, pp. 36-7. — 

flli«ldon, Otia, p. '^5. 

665 I.ayard, Baliyloii, pp. 496, .506, 529, 543. 

666 Laeonr, J’IloVm, i. pp. 115, 129, 144-6. 

667 De Sola’s BibleT Genesis, p. 44. 

668 Jo.seplius. A mill. Jud., lib. x. 11,7 

(569, 670 N. B. 'flic-sc numbers are inadver- 
tently omitted. 

671 Calien. Geiu'sc, i. p. 188. 

672 Ethnological Journal, J.ondon, 1848, pp. 

197-226. 

673 Ini rod. to the Canon. Scrip, of the Old 

’I’cst. ; Parker’s iransl., lloston, 1813; 
ii. pp. 78-82. 

674 Account of the worship of F’riapus, at 

Tsermia, Naples; London, 1786. 

675 Stromata, v. '5* 12. 

676 Apuleiiis,Meiaiiiorph.; apud R. P. Tvnight 

Syniholwal Language of Anc. Art, &c. 
Soe. of Diletianti, 18;’.5. 

677 TTiimholdl, Cosmos, IIL, pp. 122-6. 

678 See remains (d Orpheus, Hesiod, Aristo- 

phanes, Damaseiiis, vSi.e., in Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments, ])p. 291-300; and 
(Biddon, Olia, p[). . 5 . 5 - 0 . on “ Kreh.” 

679 Civilisation Primiiive, 181.5. j). 15 — ‘‘Quia 

non snpfdicc.s liumi IMuiino procunil)!- 
inu.s atipie 'I'utuno, ad interitiim res 
hipsas, alquc ip.siiin diciiis muiidum 
leges snas et conslitula mutasse 
(Arnohius, lih. iv. p. 133.) 

680 Sama Veda, Keiia-Oupnnisliad ; Pauthier, 

Ijiv. Sac., Inlrod. p. 18. 

681 Academical Lectures, Bo.ston, 1840; ii. 

pp. 18-30. ^ 

682 Cabell, Genese, i. p. 5, note. — IVIunk, 

I Pale.siiiic. pp. 423, 415. 

683 Peri-Arehon, hh. iv. c. 2; ITuet, Orige- 

iiiana, p. 167. 

684 Homil. vii. in Levit. — Franck, Ixahbale, 

p. 166. 

685 Strom., iii. 42; Righelliiii, Franc-Ma^on- 

nerie, i. p. 33. 

686 Rccognit.. x. 30; Ibid., Mosaisrne ci 

(’liri.sfianisme, iii. p. 499. 

687 Thid , i. p. 29. 

688 De Gen. conir. IVlanichco.s, i. 1 ; Ibid., 

.Mn9oiinerie, i. p. 33. 

689 Epist. ad lielvei., iii.; Lenormant, Coura, 

p. 122. 

690 Cf. Mosheirn, i, p. 186. 
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Hist, of Etrypt, p. 574. 

692 Hist, de I’Koole d’ Alexandria, ii. p 69, 

seq.; and Biot, Astronomic Ancienne, 
p. 87, seq. 

693 Chron. dcr A^irypter, i. pp. 125-48. — De 

Rouge, Rev. Areheol., 1853, pp. 671-86. 

694 Cosmas-if<]gyptius, Alexandrinus, Indico- 

pleustes, wrote under Justinian, about 
535, A. D. His “ 'ropographia Christi- 
ana” Was printed from MSS. by Mont- 
faueon, in the “Cellecfio Nova F'atriirn 
et Scriptornm Ora;eorum Paris, 1706; 
fol., Tom. TI. — Monifaucoji’s Latin ver- 
sion, pp. 190-1 ; PI. ii. fig. 2. 

695 Pnefatio in Co.smtc, p. 4: with extracts 

from St. Augustine, Laetanlius, Chry- 
sostom, Severianus, “Bella; multique 
alii, quos recensere supervacaneum 
esHot.” 

696, 697, and 698 Franck, Kabbale, pp. 102, 
136-7. 

699 MontfaucorPs translation. 

700 Cahen, xv. p. 172. — Noyes’s Job, pp. 71, 

194, note 18. 

701 Harwood, German Anti- Supernaturalism, 

London, 1841. 


No. (of Nofegy (ft.) 

702 Mankind in Europe during the Xlllth 

century. 

703 Lanci, La Sagra Scrittura Illustrata ; 

Roma, 1827; cap. ix. .5; xi. 7. — Ibid. 
Paralipoineni all’illustrazione della Sa 
gra Scrittura; Parigi, 1845; “Alcph- 
tau,” parts ii. iii. and viii. 


P. S. 1st Feb., 1854. To-day’s mail has 
brought me the first number (Jan. 1,) 
of a “ New Series” of the Etft?to7()^ical 
Journal, edited by Luke Burke, Esq. 
(John Chapman, publisher, London). 
1 have only space to express my hearty 
satisfaction at (he re-appearance of this 
inueb-needed vehicle for free and rnattly 
thought; and to state that rny colleagues, 
Dr. J. C. Nott, Dr. Henry S. Patterson, 
and the Hon. E. Geo. Squier, while 
vouching with myself for the great 
enulition, clear intellect, and high moral 
worth of its editor, have no hesitation 
in recommending it as an exponent 
of, as well as an admirable medium for, 
the most advanced views in Ethnology. 
— G. R. G. 
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E. S. Adrich, M. D., San Francisco, Gala. 

Prof. Louis Agassiz, Oninbricige, Mass. 

John (ir. Aikiii, PLsq., Mobile, Ala. 

J. 11. Alexander, Esq., Haiti more, Md. 

Thomas S. Alexander, Esq., ‘‘ 

Chilton Allan, Esq., Lexington, Ky. 

Mrs. S. CL Allan, Jtichmond, Va. 
lion. I'hilip Allen, Providence, 11. 1. 

Philip Allen, Jr., Esq., “ 

a. Austin Allihonc, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Col. J. S. Allison, Lexington, Ky. 

S. Ames, M. T)., Montgomery, Ala. 

Thoma.s 0. Amory, Jr.. E.‘:q., llosU^n, Muss. 

C. O. Anderson, E.s<|., New (.irleans, La. 

L, II. And('i>on. M. D., Mobile, Ala. 

S. ir, Ander.'Jon, M. 1)., Suniterville, Ala. 

Alfred A. Andrews, E.sq., Ilo.ston, Ma.ss. 

C. CL Andrew.s, Esq,, New Orleans, La. 

Rieh’d Angell, M, I),, llunt.svillo, Ala. 
lion. 11. 11. Anthouy, Providenee, U. I. 

Natlnin Ajqdeton, Esq., Rostoii, Mas.s. 

Samuel A]»ploton, Esq,, “ (2 copies.^ 

Roh’t U. Annistead, Plsq., Mobile, Ala. 

Capt. Jos. J. Armstrong, “ 

lion. Samuel O. Arnold, Providence, U. I. 

Richard D. Arnold, M. I)., Suvarniah, CJa, 

J. IT. Ashhriilge, E.sq., New Orlean.s, La. 

Atheiueum Library, Philadelj)liia, Pa. 

\Va.shingtou L. Atiee, M. D. “ 

W. P. Aubrey, E,s<i., Mobile, Ala. 

C. Auze, Es(i., bim.-elf aud frieud.s, Mobile, Ala, (22.) 

Franklin Bache, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CL Bailey, Esep, Charleston, S. C. 

Munro Banister, M.I)., Richmond, Va. 

Geo. C. Barber, E.sq.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Milton Barlow, E.sq., Lexington, Ky. 

Edward Barnett, Plsq., New Orleiius. La. 

Henry Barnuwall, E.'iq., Mc»b5Ie, Ala. 

Ciodfrey Barnsley, Esq.. New Orleaii.s, La., (2 copies.) 
I)r. Barry, U. S. N., Washington, D. C. 

ITon. ,T. U. Bartlett. Providenee, R, I. 

E. II. Barton, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

Jinlge Bates, San P’raueiseo, Cula. 
lion. James A, Bayard, Wilmington, Bel. 

R. Bean, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

C. Beard, M. 1)., “ 

E. Begonen, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

Isaac Bell, Esq., “ 

N. B. Benedict, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

Henry 0. Berrio, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thoa. F. Betton, M. D., Oerinantown, Pa. 


J. G. Bihby, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Clement C. Rii Idle, Es(i., Philad«‘Iphia, Pa. 

Henry .1. Bigelow, M.D.. Boston, Mjiss. 

Samuel Birch, Esq., British Mii.senm, London. 

.Tames Birney, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

Geo. S. Blaneh.ard, E.sq., for Mere. Lib., Bo.ston, MaaS. 
Col. W. W. S. Bliss, U. S. A., New Orleans, La. 

(L W. Blunt, E.S.I., New York. 

Henry S. Boanhnan, Es(i,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. Boldin, E.s(j., ‘‘ 

S. M. Bond. E.sq., Savannah. Oa. 

James Boidley. M. I)., Baltimore, Md. 

Henry 1. Rowditeh. M.D., Bo.«ton, Mii.s,s. 

W. B. Bowman, Es({., Mansfiehl, O, 

M. ilonllemet, Book.s(dler, Mobile, Ala,, (10 oopieti.) 
Thos. J. Bouv(*. E.sq., Boston. .Mass. 

Burwell Boykin, E.s(i,, .>101)110, Ala. 

E. M. Bot kin, M, I>„ t'amden, S. C. 

J. K. Boynton, K.s(|., Syriien.s»*, N. Y. 

A. P. Br.adhury, E.sr|., Bangor, Me. 

Charles K. Brailford, K.s(p. Hoxhury, Mass. 

T)r. Brierly, San l-’ranfiseo, (''id a. 

M. Bright, Jr., Ks.j., .Mobile, Ala. 

Geo. Brinley, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

Jno, M. Brooinal, .Ir., Ks(|., C'lhester, Pa. 

A. Brother, E.s(p, New Orlean.«, La. 

Geo. L. Brown, E.s(p, Mobile, Ala. 

N. H. Brown, E.sq. “ 

,Tno. Brown, E.sq,, “ 

Peter A. Browne, E.s(|., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jo.s, Bryan. E.sq., Savannah, Gn. 

George S. Bryant. AI. D., Aberdeen, Mi. 

G. S. Bryant, Newbern, Ala. 

,Tos. Bruiiiinel, K.s(i,, Bicliinond, Va. 

Sam. I). Buck, Book.seller, Hopkinsville, Ky., (10 cop.) 
Tlio.s. C. Buckley, E.sq., N. Y. 

IV. Gaston Bidh)ek, Esq., S.avannah, Ga. 

Ciipt. Owen Burns, Wilmington, N. C. 

M. Burton, Esq., Richmond, Va. 

W, M. Burwell, E.sf|., Lynchburg, Va* 

Dr. Geo. Bush, New York. 

W. A. Butters, E.s(j., Richmond, Va. 

II, 1*. Byrd, M. D., Savannah, Ga. 

D. .7. C.ain, M. D., Chari c.ston, S.C. 

.Tames Campbell. Esq., Mobile, Al.a, 

Edwin Canter, JM. 1)., New Orh'ans, La. 

Geo. IV. Carpenter, Esq., Germantown, Pa. 

Jesse (barter, M. D., Mobile, Ala. 

A. li. Cena.s, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

Paul Cbaudrou, E.sq., Mobih), Ala., (L*) copies.) 

Chas. M. Cheves, Esq., Charleston, H. C. 
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Lanprdon Chovefl, Jr.. Ksq., Cbarlepton, S. C. 

Julian J. Cliisolin, M. 1)., “ 

Sanuiel Clioppin, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

N. T. Christian, Ksq., Georgetown, Or. 

Ur. J. 1). Choulcs, New'port, R. I. 

Jno. C. riaibr»nie, K»q.. New Orleans, La. 

A. Clapp, M. I)., New Alhanvi la. 

W. R. Clapp, Ks(p, Philadelphia, Pa., (2 copies.) 

Jas. M. Clark, Ksq., Providence, R. I, 

Major M. Lewis Clark, St. Louis, Mo., (2 copies.) 

C. Cleaveland. Kuq.. Yazoo City, Miss. 

J. Brocken rid'je ('lemons. M.])., Kaston, Pa. 

G. B. B. Clitherall, Ksq., .Mobile. Ala. 

Stejdjen Colwell, K.'kj., I‘hila<lelphia, Po. 

Col. M. I. Cohen, Baltimore, Md. 

Oclaviis Coluoi, Ksq., Savannah, Qa. 

Henry A. ('oit, Ksq., New York. 

A. Comstoek, Ksq., “ 

A. Comstoek, M. T).. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Timothy Conrad, Ksq., “ 

Miss Anna S. Cnolidjre, Boston, Mass. 

W. C. Cooper, Ksq., Savannah, Ga. 

— — CorlKit, Ks<(., Brit. Legation, M’’a.shington, B. C. 
W. W. Corcoran, Ksq.. M'ashin}.?ton, D. C. 

Chas. S. Coxe, Ksq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jno. C. Cr<*Mson, Ksq., “ 

J*din Crickar<l, Kstp, New Orleans, La. 

Charles P. CnrlLs, K,sq., Bo.st,ou, IVlas.s,, (2 copies). 

Thos. B. Curtis, K.S([., “ 

lierinann (.'urfius, Ksq., N<ov Orleans, La. 

Theod. Cuyler, JCscp, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. R. P. Dana, New York. 

W. II. Dandridire, K"q., Gainesville. .\la. 
llmi. .lohn M. Daniel, Ri*diniond. Va. 

C.. Datiiell, M, D., Savannah, Ga. 

Jolm Darrin^ton, Ksq., Mobile, Ala. 

Isaac Davenport, Ksq., Richmond, Va. 

Chas. Davis. Kscj., New York. 

Jos Harnanl Davi«. F. S. A.. Shelton, England. 
Major (b*o. Iteas, U. S. A,, .Mobile, Ala, 

Henry Itens, Ksq., “ 

M’. C. Deas. F.s(p, “ 

Zaeh. Dea.s. Ksq.. “ 

G P. Behiplaine, K.«q., M.ndison, MMs. 

A. B. Debmch. M. D., Livin;?ston, Ala. 

Jolm Deverenx, K.sfp, Rnleiirh, N. G. 

Joseph Ih'vilin, Ksip, .Mohile, Ala, 

Rev. Henry M. Dexter, Boston, Mass. 

Thos. Dexter, Ksq., Mubih*, Ala., (4 copies.) 

Chas I>. Dickey, Kmj., “ 

Prof. S. Henry DicKson, Charleston, S. C. 

L. Ponhson Dobson, Esq,, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Geo. W. Dorr, Ksq., New Ybu-k. 

•las. .Anj^ustus Dorr, K.v*!., “ 

Geo. Douiilass, Ks<i., Goshen Hill. S. C. 

Sam’l R. Dnhhs, Ks(j., Philadel|diia, Ptu 
R. F, Dnnean, Ksq., .lacksou, Ala. 

AV. U. Duncan. Esq., New York. 

Hon. James Dunlop, Pittliiiru, Pa. 

E, Durand, Ksq.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. M Eastman, Esq,, New York 
Cha.s. J. .M. Eaton, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Geo. N. E.iton, Esq ' 

Jno. 11. Keky, Esq Piiiladelpliia, Pa, 

Pr. K.'fe, San Fr-mcisco, Cala. 

Jno. A. Elkinton. M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert T. Elliott, Esq., I’rovideiioe, R. I. 

MT. N. Elli.x, P. M., Lippicun, Mass. 

David P. Emory, Esq., West Newbury, Mass- 


Moses H. Emery, Esq., Phil.adelphia, Pa. 

Roliert P. England, M. P., Mobile, Ala. 

T. C. En^^lish, Esq., Mobile. Ala. 

Richard Esterbrook, Ksq., New Orleans, La., (2 cop.) 
F. A. Eusti.s, Esq., Milton, Conn. 

A]c;xander Everett, K.sq., Mobile, Ala. 

C. C. Everett, Esq., Brunswiek, Me, 

Hon. E. Everett, for Lib. State Pep., Washington. 
Hon. Edward Everett, Boston, Mass. 

John Fagan, Esq., Phila<lel])hia, Pa. 

Prof, J, E. Farman, Georgetown, Ky. 

C. C. S. Farrar, Esq., New Orleans, La, 

J. Farrell, M. D., “ 

Daniel Fearing, Ksq.. New York. 

E. I). Fenner, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

Chas. Fisher, Ksq.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Redwood Fisher, Kscj., “ 

Dr. Fonerden, for .Md. Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

E. G. Forshey, Esq.. New Orleans, La. 

Geo. Fort, M. D., Milledgeville. Ga. 

B. W\ Fosdick, Escp, Savannah, Ga. 

M'ni. li. Fo-Miirk, Kscp, Boston, Mass. 

Hillary Fo.ster, Esq.. .Mobile, Ala. 

W. Parker Foulke, Esq., Pliihuhdphia, Pa. 

Prof. .1 no. F. Frazer, “ 

J. B. Futeh, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Charle.s Ganabl. M. P,, Savannah. Ga. 

P. (k tlaillard, .M. P., Charleston, S. C. 

A. Gaines. .M. 1)., .Mobile, Ala. 

E. B. Gardette, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

James Gardiner, Es(j., San Francisco, Cala. 

.Tolin L, Gardiner. Es«)., Boston. Mass. 

.1. R. Gardner, E.stj,, New Orlean.s, La, 

L. M. <ta 3 ’lord. .M. I)., Sodus, N. Y. 

David (Jelger, M.D.. Charb'>ton, S. C. 

R. tv. Gibbes, >1. D., Columbia, S. C. 

]Mrs. .'I. A. E. Gibson, Richmond, Va. 

,lno, Gib.«on, Esej., Mobile. ,\la. 

David Gilbert, M. D., Philadelphia, Piu 

Hon. Henry 1). Ciilpin, “ (2 copies.) 

Thomas till ]>in, Es(i. “ 

F. E. (hu’don. Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

Theo. Gordon, Ks(i., 

tv, M, Guilford, .M. D., Lef)anon,Pa. 
tv III, (Jra<ldY, E.sq., Georgetown. Ga. 

Cnlvlii (Jraddv, Esq., ‘‘ 

Edmund A. Grattan, Esej., II. B. M. Cons., Boston. 
•Tno. Gravely, Esij., (^barb*ston, S. C, 

Hon. .lohn (k (ira,v, BosUni, .Mas.s. 

Charles (jrecn. Esq., Savannah, tin. 

A. Gri'cn, .M. 1).. (Columbia, S. (k 
J. Green, .tl. 1).. tVasbington, D. (k 
.1. Green. E.-^q.. for tlere. bib. Co.. Baltimore, Md, 

1). S. Greenough, Esq., Boston, .Mass, 
tv. tv. Greenough, Ksfp, “ 

.John Grigg, Esq., Phil.adelphia. Pa. 

.lames Grignon. Ksq., H. B. M. (kms., Portland, Me. 
Edmund Grundy, K.sq., Pliiladelphiu, Pa. 

.John Haig, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

R. K. Haight, E.sq., New York, (5 copies.) 

Jno. S. Huiiics, Esq , (Jermaiitown, Pa. 

C. S. Hale, Es(i., Burlington, N. J. 

Rev. A. (b Halsey, Ricbborougli, Pa. 

John Halsey, Estp, Nt*w York, (a copies.) 

Hon. J. II. Ilamniond. Charleston, ft. C, 

M. C. M. Hammond, Ks(p, “ 

P. T. Hammond, Lanca.^ter, S. C. 
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C. F. Hampton, Esq., Columbia, S. C. 

W. Uaiiipton, Esq , “ 

W. IlainpUin, Jr., Esq., “ 

Geo. S, Harding, Esq., Savannah, Oa. 

General Jos. Harlan, IHiiladelphia, Pa. 

S. N. Harri.s, M. D., Savannah, Ga. 

.^as. B. Harrison. Ksq., Georgetown, Ga. 

Samuel T. Harrison, Ksq., Washington, D. O. 

Thos. Willis Hartley, Esii.. Pliiladeiphiii, Pa. 

John H-stings. M. U., San FraueLsco, Gala. 

Judge Ha.stings,. “ 

Elias S. Hawley, E.«q.. BufTnlo, N. Y. 

W. (J. Hay. Esq., PhilHdel])hia, Pa. 

Geo. Hayward. M. D., Boston, Maas. 

E. H. Ha/.ard. E.sq., Providence, K. I. 

It Hue P. Ha/ard. Esq, “ 

Thos. K. Hazard, E.sq., “ ^ 

Kev. G. W. H<*acoelt. MiilTalo, N. Y. 

Dr. <1. C. ITelihe. Wsishington, D. C. 

Alfreil Hennen, Esq., New Orleau.s. La. 

(ho. M. lleroinan, Bookseller, Baton Rouge, La. (4) 
W. C. n«*nzey, Es([., Philadelphia, Pa. 

T. High a III, Jr., E.sq.. S. C. 

C. W. Hill, M. D., Mobile, Ala.* 

Geo. S, Hilliard, Es(i., Boston, Ma.ss. 

W. L. Hodge, E.sq., for Lib. Trs. Dep., Washington. 
W. B. Hodgson, Esq., i^avannali, Ga. 

Judge Ogden HolTman. San Framisoo. Gala. 

J. E. Holbrook, M. I)., Chnrle.ston, S.C. 

Geo. Holly. E.sq., Mobile, Ala. 

Prof. Francis H. Holmes, fluirleston, S. C. 

O. W. Holnies, M.l)., Boston. ^lass. 

Tlios. F. Iloppin, E.-^ij., Providence, H. T., copies.) 
Daniel Uorlbeck, Esep, Charleston, S. C. 

Henry H or 1 bock, E.sq., “ 

Mrs. Liiviitia E. A. Howard. Daphne, .Mobile Bay, Ala. 
Rev, Geo. Howe. D. D., Cohmihia, S. G. 

Dudley Hubbard. Es(i.. Mobile, Ala. 

Benj. F, Huddy. E.«(|., Phihahdpliia, Pa. 

J, Huger, Esq, (Jiarlestoii. S. C. 

R. W. Hughes, E.s(j. RichuKUid, Va, 

TboS; Hiinf, M. D., N<;w Orleans, La. 

A. J. Iluulington, Esep, “ 

Albi'rt Hurd. Ewp, Galesburg, HI, 

Henry .1. Ilyams, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Col. Irving, San Franci.sco, Gala. 


SainM .laeksoii, ISI. D.,rhiladelpliia, Pa. 

Henry Jacobs, Esq., I*n)vi«lenee, U. 1. 

Robert .tames, E.sq., .Molale, Alti. 

N. R. Jennings, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

W. E. .leniiings. Es<i., Mobile, Ala. 

Dr. ,T. C. .Tennings, Bonn, I’russia, 

Jas. P. .Tervey. M. I)., (Jiarle«ton, S. C. 

Gen. Thos, S. Jesup. U. S. A., Washington, D C. 
(ri)v. David .Johnson, Limestone ?<prings, S, C. 
W, E. Johnson, Esq,, Camden, S. C. 

T. A. .Tohiiston, Esq., l.iviiigston, Ala. 

R. F. Johnstone. Esq., Detroit, Mich. 

Allen (\ Jones, Es<p, Mobile, A’a., (‘2 copies.) 
?]dw’d E. J(*nes. Esep, Philadeljdiia, pa, 

James ./ones. Esq., “ 

James .tones, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

W. Cary Jones, E.s(p, San Francisco, Gala. 

Win. .tones, fl. D., Mobile, Ala. 

Win. Jone.Sj Jr., Es(p, “ ^ 

Me.ssr.«» .Jordan A Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. ^ 

W. J. Jovnes Esq.. Petersburg, Va. 


Hon. J. P. Kennedy, foi Lib. Navy Dep., Waahlngtou. 
Hon. .John P. KeniuMl^s Baltimore, Md. 

James Kennedy, .M. D., New York. 

L. C. Kennedy, Es»p, Ch.arle.ston, S. C. 

P. M. Kent, Esq., New Albany, liid. 

Edward M. Kern, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa, 

(ieo. Kern, Esq., “ 

Jiio. Kern, Jr,, Esq., “ 

Rieliard 11. Kern, E.s<p, “ 

Elisha W. Keyes. Esq., Madison, Wis. 

K. H. Kimhark, M. I)., New York. 

A. C. King.slaiul, Kstp, “ 

Robert L. Kirk, Es»p. Mobile, Ala. 

S. D. Kirk, E.s(p, (^iarlest<*n. S. C. 

James Kitchen, M. D., I’hiladelpliia, Pa. 

Jno. Kiteiienmann, Esq., “ 

W. H. Klap]), M. D., “ 

Suin'l Kueeland, M, D., for Bo.stoii Soe. Nat. Hist. 

S. Kneehind, Jr., 31. I)., Boston, Muss. 

K. G. Knight A ('o , Book.seller.'i. (Mevelaud, o.,ao») 
G. Kurslieedt, E.s([., New Orleans, La. 

John De Lacey, M. D., I’hiladelphia, Pa. 

John LamlM*rt, Esq., “ 

J. A, L.apham, E.^-q., Mllwaukic, Wi.s. 

Prof, C. \V. Lane, Milledgev ille. Ga. 

W. Lungeruiann, E.sq., S:in Fr.ineiseo, Gala. 

Henry J.aurenee, Esep, Yazoo (Uty, Miss. 

Ht)n. Al»bo(t Ijawnnietf, Boston, Ma.ss. 

.luine.s J-awrenee, Esq,, “ 

Win. Ibsu h Lawrence, Esq., Newport, R. I. 

.Tno. Laurence, Esq., Mt. U])lon, Glienaiigo Co., N.Y 
Kdvv’d lyawfoii. INI. !)., Boonville, Mo, 

D. Leadla*tt<‘r, E.s<p, .Moldle, Ala. 

Vr. Leeesin*, E.s([., “ 

Robert I.ebby, M. I)., Charleston, S. C. 

Joseph Leidy, .M. D., IMiiladelphia, Pa. 

(kd. Opt. H. Leja. Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. Levy, Esq., Savannab. Ga. 

S. Yat<*s Levy, Es((.. Siivnntiab, Ga. 

K. H. Ia‘\vi.s. Esq,. Tarboro, N. C. 

Levi I.ewis, .spread Eagle, Pa. 
iMitllin Lewis, Es(j.. Spread Eagle, Pa. 

Richard H. Lewis, E.sq., Mr)bile, Ala, 

Saunders h<*wis, Es<p, Pliiliid«>I|»biji, P,a. 

Winslow I.ewis. M. I). Roston, Mass. 

Library of Soiilb Carolina ColU>ge, (Columbia, 8,0. 

T. ibrary Coinfeiny of Easton, P:t. 

Library of Young .^Ien's Association, BulTalo, N. T. 
Jju'ob Little, Es(p, New Ym-k. 

,laek IJttlejohn, Esq., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Win. Littlejohn, Esq., ‘‘ 

Cha.s. A. Locke, E.^tp, lb>,«ton, .Mass. 

•t. L Locke, Es{(., Savannah. Ga. 

Rev. S. K. Lothroji, 1). D., Boston, Ma.s.s. 

Robert Lovett, Jr., Esq . Pl)ilad«‘lj)hia, Pa. 

Andrew Low. Esf(., .Savannah. (Ja. 

Henry A. Lowe, Esq.. .Mobile, Ala., (2 copies.) 

Francis C. l.ow<‘Il, E.stp, Boston, Mass., (.i copici.) 
John A. Lt»well, E.^fp, “ 

Fl. II. Ludlow, Flsq., New York. 

R. M. Lusher, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Rev. Oeo. Mnenulay, Mille<lgevi11e, Qa. 

Will. Mackay, Esq., Savannah, Ga, 

Ciinrles Magarge, E.sq., Germantown, Pa. 

Jas. 3Iagee. Esri. \<'W Orleans, La, 

C. T. Mann, Esq., Yazoo City, .Miss. 
l*eter Marey, Esq., M<»bili;, Ala. 

James B. .Markham, Esij , Mobile, .41a. 

J. 11. Marklaud, lOsq , Philadelphia, 
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Francis Markoc, Ew]., Washington, D. C. 

!i. F. MarshaU, Esri.j.Moliile, Ala. 

Chas. ir. Marshall, Esq., Now York. 

E. Mason, M. !>., Wctuinkn, Ala. 

C. H. Mftstiri, -M. !>., Mobile, Ala. 

II. li. Maltison, Ks(i.,\Vushin;'ton, D. C. 

.To.seph Muiirati, IM. f>., Providence, U. I. 

B, Mayer, Est},, for Md. Hist. Soc., Baltimore, Md. 

W. E. Mayhew, E'jq., Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. Then. II. .MeCaleh. New Orleans, La. 

Jaa. MeClean, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

.1. H. B. .MeOhdlaii, M. D., « 

Tho.s. M(<^nne]l, FiSep, Mobile, Ala. 

J. 11. McCnlloh, K.-q., Baltimore, ^Id. 

E. H. McDonald, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

T. F. Me.Dow', M.D., Liberty Hill, S. C. 

Wm. Mctj}uij!:an, Esq.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mes.srs. M«‘Kee & J{oh«!rt.son, Hagerstown, Md. 

P. B. McKelvey, M. I)., New OrleanvS, La. 

I Andrew MeLan;fhlin, E.sq., BalLiinorc, Md. 

Mrs. McPherson, Baltimore, Md. 

M. Mei'onef^al, Esq., Piiiladelplda, Pa., (2 copies.) 
Oharle.s 1). .Mei*rs. .M. T)., Philadelphia, Pa. 

.1. Aitken Meijrs, M. D., “ 

J. Forsyth Mei^s, M. D., “ 

Thos. Mellon, Es(p, ** 

N. J<. Merriweather, E.sq., Mont<;omery, Ala., (5 cop.) 
M. H. Messelu-rt, Ksq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

,7ohn < 1 . Mh'lM'iier. E.s<p, “ 

Vranei.s T. Mile.s, M. ])., Charleston, S. 0. 

Clark .Mills, Es<i., Wa.shington, I). C. 

Charles .MiHs]iauf?h, M. !>., Jliehniond, Va. 

J. F. G. Mittajr, Es(j., Lancaster, S. C. 

E. J. Mollet, E.sq., New York, 

.James Monereif, Esq., New York. 

Cyrus C. Moore, M. 1)., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Comm. E. W. Moore, 'I’exan N., Washington, D. C, 

S. Mordeoal, E.«q., Iliclimond. Va. 

.rame.s W. Morgan, Esep, Lynchburg, Va. 

Israel ^Morris, Esep, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jacoh 0, jMorris, Esq., ‘‘ 

John S. Morris, Esq., Ph(enixville, Pa. 

T. H. Moiris, E.^q., Baltimore, Md. 

B. M. Mos.s, M. 1)., New Orleans, La, 

E. L. Moss, Es(i., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Valentine Mt)tt, M. D., New’ York. 

James Moultrie, .M. I)., Charleston, S. C. 

John lilunro, Es<i., San Kraneisco, Cala. 

Wm. M. Murray, E.s(p, Charleston, S. C. 

O. .A. Myers, Kiehiiiond, Va. 

M. H. Nace, E.sq., Biclimond, Va. 

T. C. Newhold, Esq., Phihulelphia, Pa. 

Thos. A. Newhall, Esq., (lerinantow'n, Pa. 

II. Newman, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

J. B. Newman, Esq’., \Vashingtt)n, D. 0. 

Jos. Newton, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York Society Library, N. Y'. 

AV M. Nicbolls, Es(i., Cliesterville, 8. 0. 

B. M. Normati. Bookseller, New Orleans, La., (26 cop.) 
Ouslavus A. Notf. M. D., Now' Orleans, La, 

James Nott. M. D. San Francisco, Cala. 

Jno K Nuuemaelier, E.s(p, New Albany, Ind. (2 cop.) 

KoVt W. Ogden. Esq., Now Orleans, La, 

J. W. Osgood, Esq.. Saxonville, Ma.s.s. 

J. W. Orr, Esq., New York, (0 copies.) 

Rev. 8. Oswald, York, Pa. 

Edw’ard Patdelford, Esq., Savannah, Qa. 
tt R. Palni'^r, M. D., Pittsburg, Pa. 


John 8. Palmer, M. D., Charleston, S. C. 

Alex.ander Puutoleou, A. M. Smj’rna, Turkey, 

Comm. F. A. Parker, II. S. N., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry T. Parker, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Capt. Janies Parker, Mobile, Ala. 

Sfierales Parker. Esq., Livingston, Ala, 

8. Park man, .M. D., Boston, Mass. 

Henry 8. Patterson, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris Patterson, Esq., “ 

Jo.seph Patterson, Esip, “ (5 copies.) 

Louis L. Pauly, Esq., “ 

Abraham Payne, Esq., Providence, R. I. 

W. I. Peale, Esij , Philudeljihia, Pa. 

Mi.ss IMary Pear.sull, “ 

Duvi.s Pear.son, Esq., “ 

John Penington, Esq. “ 

Aruo.s Penneba^cr, M. D., “ 

.1. A. Pennypaeker, M. !)., 

Granville J. Penn, Esq., Penn Castle, England. 

I. Penninglon, E.sq., Baltimore, Md., (2 copies.) 

Mrs. O. W. Pennoek, Pliiladeipbia, I’a. 

,T. W. PiTard, Jr., Ksq., New’ York. 

Chas. T. Pereival, M. I).. Mobile, Ala. 

0. H. Perry, Esq., for Vig. Lib. Assoc., Baltimore, M<L 
Rob’t E. IV'tei’son, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

•Tesse E. Peyton, Ksq., “ 

J’biladelpbia J.ibrary Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jona. IMdllips, Esq., Boston. Mass. 

John Phillips. M. I)., Bristol, J*a. 

Hon. P. Phillips, Mobile, Ala. 

Charles Pickering, M. 1)., Boston, Mass. 

J. C, Pickett, Esq., Washington, D. C. 

E. B. Pier.son, .M. I)., Salem, .Ma-ss. 

Henry L. Pierson, Ks(i., New York. 

Hon. Albert IMke. Little Rock, Arkansas. 

IV'in. iM. PipjHiii, Es(|.. Tarboro, N. C. 

J. N. Platt, Esq., New Y*)rk. 

George Poe, Esq., M’ashington, D. 0. 

J. (r. P«»ind<*.xter, Esq,. New Orleans, La. 

Prof. F. A. Porcber, Charleston, S.C. 

George Porteus, Esrp, Mobile, Ala. 

Joliii Potts, Esq.. Cbibuiibiia, Mexico. 

T. Pratt, M. 1).. Philadelplda, Pa. 

"Win. Pratt, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Wm. H. Pratt, Esip, Mobile, Ala. 

J. H. Prentice. Es«j., New Vt»rk. 

J. S, Preston, Columbia, 8. 0. 

H. C. Price, Esep, Chester, Pa. 

1. saac Pugh, Esq., Pblladelpbi.-i, Pa. 

Jno. M. Pugh. M. !)., West Pliiladeljdiia, Pa 

G. P. Putnam & Co., Publishers, New York, (10 flop.) 

B. Howard Rand, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jno. Randall, Esq., New York. 

R C. Randolph, M. D., Greensboro, Ala. 

Edmund Bavenal, M. D., Charleston, S. 0. 

Edward Rawle, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Daniel T. Kea, Ksep, MobiN*, Ala. 

J. B. Read, E.sq., 8avannab, Oa. 

Wra. Reed» Ksrp, New Orleans, La. 

•T. J. R»‘ese, M. D., Pbil.’idelpbia, Pa. 

John II. Reid, Es(p, New Orle.ans, La. 

D. Elliott Reynolds. M. D., New Orleans, La. 

Col. James Rleo. 8an Francisco, Cala. 

W. Rordman Richards, Esq.,*lBoston, Mass. 

W. W. Richards, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maurice Richardson, Esq., Great Valley, Pa. 

J. L. Riddeli) M. D., New Orlean.s, La. 

Mrs. G. W0liggs, Raltimore. Md. 

J. 11. Riley & Co., Book.sellers, Columbus, 0., (5 COp.) 
Thomas Ritchie, Esq., Washington, D. C. 
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Col. George Rivers, Providence, R. I 
J. A. Roberts, Greensville, Pa. 

VV. Lea Roberts, Ksq., New York. 

F. M. Robertson, M. D., Charleston, S. 0 
John lUount Jlobertson, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Col. W. S, Rockwell, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Prof. Henry D. Rogers, Boston, Muss. 

Chas. II. Rogers, Valley B'orge, Pa. 

Hon. Molton J. Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jno. S. Rohrer, M. D., ** 

O. A. Roorback, Bookseller, New York, (16 copit‘.‘«.) 
Wm. Ropes, K.sq., Bo.ston. Mass. 

A. H. Roseuheiui, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Janies S. Rowe, Esq., Bangor, Me. 

Samuel Ruffin, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

E. H. ll'igbee, Esq., Provideuce, R. I. 

James Rusli, M. D., Philadidpliia, Pa, 

Mrs. Rush, “ 

John Russell, Bookseller, Charleston, S. C., (3 
Charles Ryan, E.«q., Philadelphia, Po. 

Ilev. Dr. Kyer.son, Toronto, Canada, (2 copies.) 

B. J. Sage, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Richard 0. Sager, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

Hon. James Savage, Boston, Mass. 

W, II. Do Saus.sure, Charleston, S. 0. 

J. P. Scriven, M. D., Savannah, Ga. 

Chfus. Scott, E.«<i., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Scoville, Esq., Salisbury, Conn. 

K M. Seabrook, Esep, Charleston, S. C. 

Hon. Benjamin Seaver, Boston, Mass. 

P. T. Seihol, .M. I)., Savannah, Gai 
S. E. Sewall, Esq., Bo.ston, Mass. 

George C. Shattuck, Esq., Boston, Mass., (2 cople.s.) 
Lemuel SluUtiick, Esq., “ 

Uuincy A. Shaw, Esq., 

Robert 0. Shaw, E.sep, “ (2 copies.) 

R. 0. Shaw, M. D., Mobile, Ala. 

W. W. Shearer, E.sq., Livingston, Ala. 

— Shephenl, Esq., Cairo, Egypt. 

John II. Sherard, Esq., Livingston, Ala. 

AV. Sherman, Esq., New York. 

Nath. B. Shurtlclf, M. D., Boston, Mass. 

Origen Sibley. Kstj., Alobile, Ala. 

Hon. Cha.s. Sitgreaves. Noav .Jersey. 

H. N. Skinner, Esep, New York. 

J. II. Slack & Co., Booksellers, Steubenville, 0., (3 c.) 
Jno. Sloan, Al. D,, New Albany, Tnd. 

A. A. Sinets. Esq., Savanuaii, Ga. 

F. Gurney Sinitb, Jr., .M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard Smith, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

Jacob Smith, E.sq., Georgetown, Ga, 

J. Broom Smith, Esq., San Francisco, Cala. 

Jno. Jay Smitlu Esq,, Germantown Pa. 

.Toseph P. Smith, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. E. J. Smith, Esq., Georgetown, Ga. 

John T. Smith, Esq., Living.ston, Ala. 

Samuel Smith, Esq., New York. 

J. A. Spencer, Esq., I’iiiladelphia, Pa. 

Truman & SpofTord, Booksellers, Cincinnati, 0., (5 c.) 
Hon. E. Geo. Squier, New York. 

Win. H. Scpiire. M. D., Germantown, Pa, 

W. E. Stacke, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

W. II. Stark, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

Albert Stein, Esq., MobildJ Ala. 

Jaexjb Steiner, Esq, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. P. Steiner, Esq., “ 

Claudius C. Stewart, Esq., Florida. 

W'm. Stevenson, E.sq., Baltimore, Md. 

D. D. Stewart, M. D., “ ^ 

F. Stewart, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 
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Scott Stewart, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. Stewart, E.sq., Hagerstown, Md., (2 copies.) 

John Stoddard, K.s’q., Savannah, Ga. * 

Prof. 1. M. Stone, Hanover, liui. 

AVarren Stone, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

Lt. Isaac 0. Strain, U. S. N., Pbilutlelphia, Pa 
AA'in. Strickland, B»)oksellcr, Mobile, Ala., (H) copi 0 .s.) 
Col. C. B. Strode, San Francisco, Gala., (10 copie.s.) 
Hon. A. II. II. Stuart, for Lib. Dep. Int., AVabhiiigton 
Albert Sumner, Esq., Newport, 11. 1. 

Hon. Charles Sumner, AA'a.shington, D. C. 

Chas. 0. Swartz, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jos. Swift, E.sq., 

Samuel Swott, E.sq., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. T. A. Swett, « 

T. A. Tankusley, Esq., MoJnle, Ala. 

Benjamin Tanner, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

R«v. S. K. Talmage, LL. D., Alilledgevillo, Qa. 

Henry \V. Taylor, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

AVm. Taylor, Esq., Iliehmond, Va. 

J. K. TelTt, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 

J. S. Teft, Bookseller, Houston, Te.xns, (10 copiail 
Carlisle Terry, M. D., Georgetown, Ga. 

Charles L. T(‘w, Est]., New Orleans, Ita. 

Richard 11. Tliomas, M.D„ Baltimore, Md. 

Edwin Thompson, Esq.. Philadelfihia, Pa. 

,Tolin Thorne, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Col. James .1. Tliornton, Mobile, Ala. 

B, (J. Ticknor, E.«q., Mansfield, O. 

O.sinond TiOany, Esq., Baltiinoro, .Md. 

Howard Tilden, E.sq,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

.T. Tisdale, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Toland. San Frantisco, Cala. 

Gen. Joseph Totten, U. S. A., AV'ashlngtou, D. C 
Henry Ttmlmin, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

Morton Toulmln, Esq., “ 

Kli.sha Townsend, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert Trueman, Esq., Bo.ston, Mass. 

David II. Tucker, M. D., Richmond, Va. 

J. W. Tucker, Esq., Spartanburg, S. C. 

AVm, K. Tucker. Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred’k Tudor, Esq,, Boston, .Mass. 

Alexander Turnbull, Es([,, Baltimore, Md. 

T. T. Turner, M. D., U. S. N., Philadelphia, Pa 
Prof. M. Timmey, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

J. AV. Tuthill, E.sq., N«*w Orleans, La. 

J. A. Tyler, E.sq., Bo.ston, Alass. 

J. il. Uhlhorn, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Aaron Vail, Esq., New York. 

Jacob B. Vandever, Esq., AVihnington, Dct. 

Col. Henry A’anghan, Yazoo City, Mi. 

AV. S. Vaux, E.sq., Pliibnlelphia, Iki. 

A. Ti. A>iru.s, .Mobile, Ala. 

Henry A'olliuer, E.sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry Wadsworth, M. D., Philadelphia. Pa 
George H. Walker, E.sq., New Orleans, La. 

Isaac R. Wsilker, M. !)., .^preail Eagle, I'a, 

Rev. J. B. AValker, Mansfield, O. 

J. J. AValker, E.sq., Phibadelpbia, Pa. 

S. .T. AValker, E.sq., Mobile, Ala. 

James P. A\^^lker. Esq., Lowell, Mass. 

John N. AValthall, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 

J. J. y. AVanroy, Esq., “ 

J. 0. AVarren, M. 1) , Bo.ston, Mass. 

J. Mason AVarren, M. D., “ 

I Jaa. S. Water*. Esq., Baltimore, Md 
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Col. John a. Watmough, Gennantown, Pa. 

Tiiomas H. Wtsbb, M. D., Providence, 11. 1. 

Nicholas Weeks, Esq., Mobile. Ala. 

A. J. Wedderburn, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

IMowd<‘n 0. .7. We.ston, Esq., Ilagley, S. C. 

T. M. Wethcrill, Esq., Laurel Hill, La. 

Wm. Wetberill, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. West, Ks(i., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chaa. M. Wheatley, Esq., Phoenixville, Pa., (4 copies.) 
W'm. Augustus White, Esq., N. York. 

Benjamin A. W'hite, M. D., MilleUgeville, Qa. 

Eli White, Esq., New York. 

lion. W. II. Witte, Philadelphia, Pa., (2 copies.) 

llev. H. S. Whitehall, New Orleans, La. 

K. P. Whitehead, E.sq., llavanna, Green Co., Ala. 

W. C. 'Wilde, Es(i., New Orleans, La. 

Capt. Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., Washington, D. 0 
John Williams, Esq., Lancaster, S. C. 

W. C. Williams, M. 1)., Phihulelphia, Pa. 
lion. W. Thorne Williams, Savannah, Ga. 

W. Willianif-on, M. B., I*h>ladelphia, Pa. 

A. I’. Willi.s, E-sq., New Orleaii.s, La. 

Chfts. Wilson, E.sq., Savannah, Oa. 

T, McK. Wilson, Esq., Cannonsburg, Pa, 

Kev, W. 1). Wilson, B. B., Geneva, N. Y. 

Hubbard Winslow, Esq., Boston, Mas.s. 

John Wiltbank, M. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philip Wiufree, Jr., Esq., New Orleans, La. 

James W. Winter, Esq., New York. 

C. J. Winter, Esq., Germantown, Pa. 

Jame.s If. Witherspoon, Esq., I^ancaster, S. CL 
Thomas R. Wolfe, Esq., Now Orleans, La, 

Wm. B. Wolfe, Es(i., Philadelpliia, Pa. 

A. Wolle, Ks(i,, Bethlehem, P*^ 

V. Wol gam util. Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Messrs. Wood & Conner, Carlisle, Pa. 

A. T. Wood, K.sq., New Orleans, La. 

•George B. Woo(l, M. I)., I’hlladeliihia, Pa. 

Kev. W. D. Wood, I>. B., Genova, N. Y. 

Mrs. WiKulbury, New York. 

U. A. Wright, Esq., Madison, W'is. 

Wui. Wriglit, M. U., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jacob Wyand, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. W. Wyatt, Esq., “ 

Messrs. Wylie, Mobley & Strait, Lancaster, S. 0. 
Samuel G. Wyman, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas K. Wynne, Esq., Richmond, Va. 

Gregory Yale, Esq,, San Eranclsco, Gala. 

Jno, C. Yeager, E.‘»q., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philip Yeiser, M. D., New Orleans, La. 

Harry M, Young, Baltimore, McL 
J. A. Young, Esq., Camden, S. C. 

John B. Young, Esq., Richmond, Ya. 


ADDITIONAL NAMES, 

RECEIVED SINCE THE ABOVE UST WAS MADE OOT 

O. W. Ball, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A, Billings, Esq., Nashville, Tenn. 

Beriah Brown, Esq., Mndi.son, Wis, 

W'm. H. Van Huron, M. B., New York. 

Stacy B. Collins, Esq., “ 

John Le Conte, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

•Tno. Le Conte, .Tr.. Esq., “ 

T. .1. Orowen, Bookseller, New York, (2 copies.) 

Gov. Nelson Dewey, Lnncjister, Wis. 

John Evans, Esi]., West Ilaverford, Pa. 

W. Wayne Evans. Esq., Pnoli, Pa. 

Felix B. Gaudet, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. T. Gray, Es«j., ^ladison, Wis, 

Prof. 8. 8. Ilaldemnn, Columbia, Pa. 

Charles H. Hall, Esq., Pliiladelpbia, Pa. 

E. H. Janssen, Es»[., Madi.‘!on, Wis. 

Jno. McBride. M. 1)., Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Meyer. Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Joshua Moss, Esq.. Birmingham, England, (2 copies.) 
J. West Nevins, Esri., T»hiladelphia, Pa. 

Jo. 8. Pender, E.sq., Tarlx>ro, N. G. 

Library of Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa, 
D. T. Pratt, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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